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PREFACE. 


The present ejition rontaine a poition of the text of 
the Harshacharita ( Uchchhvasas I-IV^). As there is at 
present no other annotated edition of the Hnrshacharita in 
the market, the present edition needs no apology. This 
, edition will, it is hoped, meet all the requirements of the 
University student. No pains Iwve been spared to make 
the book useful not onl}' to the college student, but also% to 
the general reader. 

The commentary of S'amkara published by the Nirnaya- 
silgarfl Press has been highly useful to mo. The elegant 
and spirited translation of the Haishachaiiia by Prof. 
'Cowell and Ulr. Thomas is a monument of skill and learn- 
ing. Though I have unfortunately had frequent occasion 
to differ from them, my siucerest thanks are due to them, 
' particularly for happy renderings of words and phrases. 
The Haishacharita is a difficult hook and I am afraid that 
many paesages have still remained obscure. I crave the 
indulgence of the reader and will most thankfully receive 
all suggestions and criticisms. 


P. V. KANE. 
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from the Ilarslmcbarita* is given in the footnote heloir. In 
the introductory verses to the Kildambari the genealogy 
is given as follows. Kubera was a BnMimnna of the 
Vdt<?y&)ana gotra and was lionourcd by many Gvipta 
kings. His son was Arthapati, whoso son was Chitra- 
bhilnu vho was Btina's f.ithcr. Tlie student will notice 
that in this nnirative, PAs'iipafa, who appears to hare 
been the great-grand*fathcr of Bujja, if we are to rely upon 
the IlaTshacharita, is omitted- It is strange that Bdua t 
(or his son who is supposed by some to have written the in- 
troductory verses to the KAdnmbari ) should have forgotten 
his own great-grand-father. The only explanation that we 
offer (of course with great hesitation) is that the verses 
containing the reference to Pds'upata were not to be found 
in the iiss used for preparing the printed editions of the 
Kddainbarl 

The progenitor of Bdiia’s family, Vatsa, lived in a place 
called Pfttikdbi on the banks of tho HiranyaUbu. otherwise 
called S'ono. BAna's mother, Bfijadevi, died while be was yet 
a child. Ho was all the more dear to his father, who was a 
very mother to him. Buna bad the misfortune to lose his 
father when he was about fourteen years old. Bana tells us 
that he thereafter led a wandering life. He mentions as the 
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companions of his ^vandcringa a mimber of persons*. 
Altliougli Bftua had ancestral wealth sufficient to maintnitt 
him in case and comfort, j'et 'hia strong curiosity to seo 
different lands impelled him to wander from place to place 
and made him an object of ridicule in the eyes of his elderly 
contemporaries. After finishing hia wanderings in which hn 
.gathered a rich harvest of wisdom and experience, he 
returned to his native place BtlhmauidUivfisa (or Pritiku^a) 
with broadened sympathies and a widened outlook. , 


One day in the height of summer, when Buna sat in 
his house after tho midday meal his cousin ( born of a 
S'ddra woman ) Chandraaena ushered in a courier who 
brought a letter from fCrlshua, a brother (cousin) of 
Emperor Harsha. In the letter Krishna referred Bfina to 
the messenger Mekbalaka and bade him lose no time in. 
carrying out the wishes of the writer. The message was: — 
“Emperor Harsha’s ears have been poisoned against you by 
some wicked people. But I knew' the truth about you and- 
interceded on your behalf with the king and told him that 
you ( Bftna ) must not have been guilty of anything beyond 
youthful rashness and folly. The king admits this and bo 
you should come to the Emperor’s court without delay.” 


After a good deal of misgiving ns to how he w’ould be 
received at the court of Harsha, Bfina performed some 
auspicious rites and set out from his native place Fritikfita. 
On the thh'd day he reached the camp of Hawhn wduch 
was then on the Ajiravati near the town Slanitara. 


* ’jmpn-’ J wad 

’it 

ir^nfr 
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Wlion Bana vaa prcseptcd to Harsha ^\ho had with 
him the son of the king of Maha the emperor receded him 
at first nith mock Signs of anger, but nftonrnrds showed 
hun much our After bashing in the sunshine of royal 
favour, Bilna returned to Ins native place He was greeted 
Tilth a cordial welcome by bis fiiends and relative'* The reader 
Sudrishti enlcitaioed him with a recital of the VayupurAna 
Then the bard SQchiblna recited tvv o v erses ( Aryas ) which 
pointedly refeired to the life of llaisha All were charmed 
and Bunas cousins ( sons of his paternal uncles ) Ganapati, 
Adhipati, Tfirapati and S } 'imala, looked at one another and 
the youngest of them, S}ftmaln, made bold to ask Bum to tell 
them flora the beginning the w^ndious story of Haisha’s 
life BAna espicssed his inability to do justice to the mighty 
deeds of the emperor and as the day was fai advanced, 
began the naaative the nc'^t morning 

Hero ends the autobiographical part of the Harsha- 
chaiita with which alone we are concerned at pieseut 

As to the later stages of Bairns life wo have no account 
left Ho died leaving his romance of KAdambaii unfimahed 
Baaas son tells us, in the introduction to the UttarabhAga, 
that ho finished the Kadambaii as a work of filial doty and 
nob out of pndo* Dr Buhler ^ays thnb tho name of 
BAtias son was Bhushanabauat In some lISS of the 
Ivadambart the son is called PolmdaJ or Pulina Dhnna 
pala, v%hil6 praising BAna in his lotioduotion to the Tilako 
inaiijari seems to suggest that Pulinda was the name of 
his son§ 


* “qit Raft 1 5 g 

t See Dr Petersons Introduction to Kadatnban p 40 

t Ftcfe Prof S B Bbandarkir’s report on the 'eaich 
for MSS 1901 5-1905 6 p 39, see also Dr Stems catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS at Jnnimu p 299 

pfegu ll verse 26 

( It will bo noticed that the verse has two rueaninga ) 
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• It is said that the poet Mayura was a contemporary and 
father-in-law of Bjlna. ' lilayhra praised the sun in hundred 
verses, which make up the Suryas'ataka and became free 
fiom leprosy. Bfvua became jealous of him, maimed himself, 
composed .the Chandis'ataka in honour of Durga., who made 
him all right. The story of Mayum’s freedom from disease 
is alluded to in the K&vyaprakfis'a*. There are Subluishitas 
in which B&na aud Mayftra arc spoken of as contemporaries 
and as patronized by king Harshaf. Verses from the 
Suryas'ataka aie quoted in the Dhvanyaloka ( latter half of 
' 9 th century A. D.)j. Tlie Kavikanthtlbharana of Kshemendra 
mentions Mayhra by name and quotes a verse ns his 
which is found in the Suryas'ataka§. So it is not beyond 
tbe bounds of probability that Biina and Alayhra were 
contemporaries. A Mayftraka is mentioned os one of the 
companions of Buna iu his wanderings ( seo the passage 
quoted above on p 111). But as he is mentioned there ns 
h snake-doctor (‘Jfl,oguUka*«Vi 8 haYoidya ), it seems to us 
that he is hot Iho snino as the poet Idayhra. The comment 
iators of the Bliaktamarastolra of the Jaiu MiluatUDg&ch&ryn 
say that Mduatunga lived at the court cf Bhoja in Ujjayint 
and was a contemporary of B&na and ilayura. Thej’ 
further narrate various stories about Bflna and llayhra. V’’e 
believe that those stories have no historic ' basis and are 
purely imaginary. We therefore refrain from reproducing 
them here. ' 

n The date of Bana. 

iU we arc fortunate in possessing some account of Buna 
from his own pen, so also we are lucky in being able to fix 

* I- 

t jnrr^t i 

gdl ir 

This verso is ascribed to ll&jas'ekhara and is quoted in 
the 8ubliuslutrivuU and the Suriigadfaarapaddhati. 

‘e I 

n. 18. 

} The verse ic. ( 0th in the cd. of 

§ In the folirlh of the the verso 

Arc. is quoted ns if ayum’s ( verse IS of the ). 
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tbo date of EAna beyond tho possibility of cavil. As a matter 
of fact B.'iiia’s date is one of tbe surest planks in Ibc totter- 
ing structure of ancient Indian Chronology. 

Tilts Is not the place to set out in detail how Buna’s 
date has been fixed. Snfllcc it (o say that a famous Chinese 
traveller, Hiouen Tlisang, was in India from G29 A, D to 
C45 A. D. He has left extensive memoirs of his travels, in 
which ho speaks in detail about a king Harsha who 
the emperor of northern India. Altliough there are slight 
discrepancies in tho accounts of Harsha furnished by Bana 
and by tho Chinese pilgrim, tho points of agreement are so 
many and so striking that there is not the least doiiht that 
tbe Emperor Harsha, tho patron of Bdna, is the same as the 
great monarch of whom tlie Cliincse pilgrim has left exten- 
sive notices, Harsha is said to hove reigned from C06 A D. 
to C4S A. D, Therefore BAna must have flourished towards 
tho end of tho Cth and in Uic first half of the 7th century of 
the Christian era. 

TTe shall set forth below a good deal of evidence whlcli 
strongly corroborates the above conclusion. \^e believe that 
A part of this evidence is for the first time brought to the 
notice of Sinskrit scholars by us. 

( 1 ) The Harshachatita of Bnna is mentioned by 
Iluyyaka iu his Alamkfirasarvas\'a a number of times.* 
We are told by him thot he wrote a woik called Harsha- 
charitavfiitikaf. Buyyaka wrote hia Alamkarasarvasva 
about 1150 A. D. 

( 2 ) I^heraendra, in bis voluminous writings, raen- 
p 47 of ^ 

sn&TT:’’ p 117 oi a^ioj 

^ 

•of 3iao (this occurs in the 6th )j 

p 182. He quotes from the K&dambari also, 

-«rfb3 P- 15^ of 3Rj«» ( see p 6 of P ) 

^ % ri^?riai’ p 61 of 
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tions Bdiia by naino a number _of tiines.* Ksheraendra 
tells us that ho wrote lus Kavildlntl»5,bharaua aud Suvritta- . 
tilaka iu the rolgn o£ king Anantai&ja ( 1028-10G3 A. D. ) of 
Kashmir, aud quotes a vcjse of kiug Kalas'a ( lOSO A. D. — 
loss A. D. ), So he flourished iu the latter half of the 11th 
century A. D. Kshomendra seems to have written a work 
called ‘ PadyakAdambari ' based on Bana’s romance.f 

( 3 ) Kamisftdhu, the commentator of Ruclrata’s Kavya- 
lamkAra, mentions the Kfidambari and the Harshacharita 
as the specimens of the two types of prose compositions, 
KathA and Abhyayika. ♦ From the Inst verse of his com- 
ment we learn that NamisAdhn wrote in 10G9 A. B. 

(4) Bhoja in his Sarasvatikantlifthharana has a few 
references to Bann. Iu one place wo are told that BAna does 
not excel so much in poetry as in prose.TI The exact dates 
of Bhoja's reign (which was very long, extending over 60 
years) are not yet fixed. But ho seems to have come to 
the throne in the second decade of the 11th century. 

( 5 ) The Das'avftpa of Dhanamjaya mentions Baiia by 

«ame.| Dhanamjaya wtis patronized by king iSIunja. S If 
Alunja is tlie uncle of the great Bhoja, wducli seems to be the 
case, Dhanamjaya flourished about 1000 A. D. - ’ 

* In his he quotes the verse 

&c. and says in the same, work “u" g qUT 

In his H ) he says “eprr 

” ( which occurs in the Introduction to the 

t Iu his cities no less th.an seven verses 

from his One oi them is 

^ ir ( this 

is cited as an instance of in the 4th ), 

} ^See comment on of XVI. 22 and 20. 

H ‘«fT?nTITfu^ moT; 5r UT?5r: I’ p- 1^2 of the Ist 

Vol. of the Benares edition. . See p. 140 of thesame volume for 
a quotation from Bana * 5 ^ ^ 3 C 

§ under II. 35 ( Pr^q® 

cd. )j q;r^srqr under rV’’. 60. 

S * 311 (^ 2 ^ 5 ^qt'hiql^^^®q*irirT l“st verse of 

*be 
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(G) Ablnnanda vrotc the Kalumbmkathrvs'xra, m 
wbicb he fttithfuH} versifies the story of Bifias Kuclimbari 
Abhinauda tells us that his gicat great grand father, S akti 
e\umiD, was a minister of MuktApida a king of the Karkota 
family* Abhmanda is pniscd for the evcellence of hia 
Anuchtubh aerses by Kshcmcodia in his &u^ rilta tilakaf 

( 7 ) Theauthorof theDh^ injaloka, Anaudavardhana, 
flourished m the reign of king Avantivirman (855 883 
A. D )J of Kashmir In llic Dh\anj»ili)ka Bfitia and lus 
two prose compositions arc mentioned b^ namep Fiom 
tlin It follo^^athat in the latter half of the 9th century 
Bma’s works had attained a pro eminent po*ition m the 
^^o^ld of letters. 

(8) Vftmana, lu Ins KAv}A,lamkJ^rasutra^rlttl seems 
to quote a fen v. oids from the Kadambaii § Vamana flour- 

tl verso 7 o£ 

II’ 

We wish here to call the attcatioD of the reader to a ouri 
ous fact AbhiDara gupta says in lus Dh\an3alokalocbana 
that Bhattajayontaka wrolo KadambariLalhn sara p 142 
qvr ” The question 

arises Arhether this is a differcut ATork from that of Abhmanda 
or Avhether it is a slip on the part of the learned author of the 
Lochana or Avhether it is a luislako of tho scribes We know 
that Abhmanda was the son of Bhattagayanta colled Vntti 
kAra 

fa^ II’ "V 

%* ?[»TT ‘irsT =? * 

p 100, 

P 101, “q«Tr p 127, 

‘wq>RTsnil P 87 On p 99 of the 

a passage is quoted from the Harshachanta ( II) with 
out naming it 

*13^ ^< 3 ^^ JRT^I?T on *eir^ 

V 2 44 For the -words iFRdt JTRiqvi^’ 

seo p G of Dr Petersons edition 
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ished in tlie latter half of the 8th century. -We shall briefly 
indicate the data that enable us to arrive at this date for 
Vfiinana. (a) Vdmana quotes from the Uttaranunneharita 
of BhavabhCtti a verse'”. Bhavabliftti flourished about »00 
A. Df. So Ytvmana is later than 700 A. D. (b) Ho is often 
quoted by Pratilmrenduraja, tho commentator of Udbhata’s 
KavyiMainkurat*' PratibSLtcndnruja, who "was a -pupil of 
Mukula, son of Knllata, flourishwl in tbo first half of the 
lOtlx ceutnry. Therefore Vfimana is earlier than 900 A. D. 
(c) 'Abhinavngupta sayft| that Anandavardhana, bearing 
in mind the conflicting views of VAmana and BhAmnha as 
regards SamAsokti and Afcahepa, gave the verso ‘AntirSga- 
vati sandhytV ( p. 37 Dhvnnj’aloka ) as an example. 
So according to Abhinavagupta, VAmana flourished before. 
Annndavardhana ^ e. before the latter half of 9th century 
A. D. (d) A VAmana is mentioned as tho ministerlf of 
king JoyApfeJa ( 745-776 A. D.-) of Kashmir and is' identi- 
fied by Kashmirian Pandits with the author of the KAvyft- 
lamkftrashfra. Thc^e four lines of inquiry make it higldy 
probable, if not certain, that VAmana flonriehed in the latter 
half of the 8th century. •BAna’s KAdambart was well- 
known, os shown above, in the latter half of tho 8th century. 

Thus from the 12th century b.ackwards to tho 8th, we' 
have a host of writers who refer in untnUtakable teima to 
BAna and his’ works. Besides th’oso mentioned by us above, 
there are.writers of less note such as the authors of the 
NalachampA and the Ktrtikauraudt tliat refer to BAua. We 
refrain from quoting them for want of space. 

_ The date of BAna is of paramount, importance for the 
chronology of Sanskrit wiiters. BAiia du the introduction 
to his Harshacliarita mentions a number of Sanskrit works 

* on iv. 3.2. 

f See Dr. Bhandarkar's preface to the M&latimadhava. 

} See Folios 12, 55, 66, &c. of the Deccan College Ms. of 
PratiliArenduraja’s commentary. 

§ 5imirRTSTT^"i 3 p;* 

^ i* p. 37. 

’iRtt: ll’ lY. 497. 
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and poets*. The first half of the 7th century is the ierminv^ 
ad quem of these poets. In this connection we stiongl} re- 
commend that the student should read Dr Peterson’s \alu- 
ablc and instructive Introduction to his edition of the 
K&dambari. Although we have the misfortune to difier 
from the learned author of the Indroduction on a number 
of points, we feel confident that the Introduction will surely 
rouse the student’s critical facultyf. 

As one point ( otc. the relalhe position of Sulandhu 
and Bona) on ^^hich we difier from Dr. Peterson is of 
great importance in connection with the date of Bona, we 
shall discuss it here. 

* The -works and poets mentioned by name nre-Tyfisa, 
YilsavadattS, Bhiltira-Hanchnudra, SatavAbana, the Selu of 
Prnvarasena, Bh&si, K&Udusa, Brihatkatbk and Adhyaraja, 

t The following are tbc most Important among tbe points 
on which -wo differ from Dr Peterson, though with the greatest 
diffidence —(1) ‘it IS clear that by Alhj/di/ilct in the present 
passage, Bin.a refers ta m*(rtcal sfenrs, such as furnished him 
with the materul of his own romance’ (p 70), (2) Bhasa being 
the contemporary or immediate predecessor of Baua (p 71), (3) 
the VfisaradattA mentioned m the Harsbacbarita is not tbe one 
that was written by Sabandbn, (4) the IsataLas, with a sutra- 
dbS>ra in then beginning, were norelties in Buna’s day (p 80), 
(5) Kalidasa was a contemporary of Bana (p 81), (6) Adbyaraja, 
mentioned in the Harsbacbarita, is not a proper noun (p 0G),(7) 
that Indian Astronomy, as taught by Aryabhata and Varaha- 
mibira and ns known to Ealida«a and Bana, is of Greek origin. 
About Akhyayika we shall speak later on It should be noted 
that in the HMavikagnimitra KalidAsa calls himself ‘vartamana 
kan’ and styles BbSsa as of world wide fame &o Bhasa, who 
must have preceded Kalidasa by some generations, could not 
have been a contemporary or immediate predecessor of Bana 
We shall try to show that Subandhu preceded Bana That 
Adhyaraja was a name -we know from a Terse that 
occurs in the SaraSTatikanthabharana (vol I p 13G Benares 
edition) ^ % if 

UiTTf^: II’. The commentary explains that stands for 

end for It is not possible to dismiss the 

other points brieflv. 
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Dr. Teterson Tras inclined to place Subandbu, the author 
•of the extant Vasavadattfi, after BAna. His reasons are given 
on pp. 71-73 of his ■ Introduction. ‘For that after the 
graceless string of extravagant and indecent puns presented 
by the present VasavadattA had been received vdth approval 
into the national literature, a reversion should hare been 
possible to the chastity, alike of sentiment" and of diction, 
of Bana and Bhavabhuti would be a literary miracle almost 
incredible.’ We have to strike here a note of caution. We 
should always beware of foisting our modern conceptions of 
literary style and beauty on authors and critics that flourish- 
ed centuries before us. ■ How are we to know Ibat the skill 
■of Suhandhu in stringing together puns might not have 
kindled tUc admiration of B&tjia who seems to have himself 
thought very highly of such puzzles as Prahelikds ? It is 
outious to note that Dr. Peterson, in his preface to thoSubhd- 
' shit&vali of Yallabhadeva ( p. 188 ), abandons the position 
taken up by him as to the relative position of Sobandhu 
and Bdt^ta in his introduction to the K&damhari. 

We think that the V&savadatta. praised in the Harsha- 
charita so* eloquently is the present work of that name 
written by Subandbu. Our reasons are 

( 1 ) In Vamana’s KdvyAlamkArasfltravritti, a passage 
is quoted which is found in the Harsbacharila and the ex- 
tant V&savadaU& of Subandbu with very slight variationst. 

The commenting on the 

mentions three irorks of the class, 

vt:. and < Kielhorn vol. II p. 313 ). In 

another place ho speaks of a person who studies the 

( vol. II p. 284 ). It 15 not probable that BAm refers to 
this work. It is to ho notetl that tho extant would 

have to bo called n spff and not an STT’j^rrfq^ as defined below. 


I 3. 23. 

♦See VAsavadatta (p. 331 of the S'rlrangam edition and p. 266 
of nnll's ). See ) p- 40 of our text. In tho 

the words are 

This correspondence between tho 
and the opens np tho question whether lUyt 
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Wo have Been above that V&mana probably flourished in 
the latter half of the 8 til century and that he quotes the 
Kddambart also. It is difficult to say fiom what author 
Vnraana takes his quotation. But from the locative 'Kesarini' 
it seems probable that the Honjlmcharita is drawn upon. 

( 2 ) Kaviraja, the author of the Kdghavapdndaviya, 
mentions Subandhu, Bfina and himself ns the masters of 
Vakrokti.* We think that the three are mentioned by the 
author in chronological order, placing himself last of all 

(3) Vfikpatiraja, the aulhor of Gauda\aho, a Prakrit 
poem, refers to the composition of Subandhu.-f* No other 
poet bearing the name of Suhandliu, except the author of the 
Vfisavadatta, is known to us. Therefore we are justified in 
holding that VukpatirAja refers to the author of the extant 
YfiBa^adatlf^ Vakpatirfija was a prol(5g<5 of Yas'ovarman 
of Kauyakubja and an admirer ( and perliaps friend and 
pupil ) of BhavabhfttL Pandit comes to the conclusion 
(Introduction to Gaudaraho, p. 100) that Vfikpatiifija wrote 
his poem between 700-725 A. D. It is curious to note that 
wliile Yfikpatiraja mentions the woik of Subandhu in the 
same breath with Bhftsa and K&lidflsa, he is silent as regards 
BAna who wrote a prose work similar to Subindhu*a What 
then is the probable conclusion ? It Is that whenTAkpatirAja 
MToto Subandhu was a famous author while BAna was yet 
unknown to fame. 

From the foregoing it seems verj- probable that Suban- 
dhu, the author of the present VAsavadattA. preceded BAna. 

In Uankha'a S'rikauthacharita we find a verse where 
both BAna and Subandhu arc praised together } 
actually borrowed the words of the There are many 

passagesf where BAna’s words and ideas coincide with those of 
the YAsavadatta For want of space we lefraiu from quoting 
them. That one of them has borrowed from the other hardly 
admits of doubt 

!T ^ ti’ I- 41. 

t ‘wTRfoT 31 ^ 3 Trt I 3 T 

3t II’ 

Pandit’s GauAavaho, -verse 800. . 

t isftraRdftPl to >11% 535^ pa vitrot 

!n5t I’ .ftii’sqRa II. 53. 
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III Baca’s works. 

Before proceeding with the subject of this section, a 
few remarks concerning the origin and development of 
Sanskrit Bhetoric and of Kathd and Akhyalyiku in particu- 
lar would not be out of place here. 

The oldest writer who specifically mentions Akbya- 
yiktts is Kfityayana*. Katyfiyana seems to intimate that 
the AkhyS.yiki\s lie refers to were not the episodes contain- 
ed in such books os the MahabhArala, but that they were 
independent and distinct works. Patanjali in his MaliS- 
bhashya, while commoutiog upon the above-mentioned 
Vartika, gives the names of three Akhy&yikas, vis, Vasava- 
dattfv, SumanottarA and Bhaimaratbft. In another place 
Patanjali speaks of one who knows or studies the Akhya- 
jnka Ydsavadattu or SiimanottamJ. Subandhu, who, we 
saw above, preceded BAua, alludes to some canons of the 
art of poetry. In one place| he saj-s that the composition 
of a good poet should nob contain superfluous words such 
ns *tu’, ‘hi’ &C, In another place he says that tlio utter- 
ances of a good poet should be divided into Uchchhvdsas 
(chapters) and should contain flue puns and verses in the 
Vaktra metre^. This seems to refer to what nro called 
Akhyliyikfts, as we shall see later on. Dai4m,[i who isgene- 

^trf^ on IV. 2. GO. 

t _ “ ^ 1 i ?r ^ 

1 ” 

X MaUabhasIiya ( Kielbora ) \*ol. II. p. 284 
Vide p. XI al>ovc. 

§ P* 134 ( Hall ). 

^ *«Cl hT"^ l « VH «1 1 p- 

lS4(Hall). 

II A few scholars are inclined to place Dantlin later. Tliis 
is not the place to discass at length the question. Onr reasons 
for placing him in the Ctli century are briefly these: — ( 1 ) he is 
mentioned as an ancient writer along with Bharaaha and 
Udblmta ( latter half of Sth century) by Jayaratlia ( p. 3. 

)■ ( 2 ) Xami^dhn speaks of Dandin as follows: — > 

y "VYe believe the authors are arranged chrono- 
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rally assigned to the 6tb century A. D., refers to the 
distinction drawn between KathS, and Akhya, 5 dk& by 
certain writers, disapproves of it and finally says that 
both are difierent names for the same class of composition*. 
T)andin further says that an Ahhyflyika should exhibit a 
profusion of compounds-^. The lexicon of Amarasimha clefinesf 
Kathfi, and Akhyayikfi., pointing out that the former is 
imaginary and has very little historical value, while the 
latter deals with matters of history. Bfina himself often 
alludes to the two classes of prose composition^. Bdna 
offers a glowing tribute of praise to the writers of AkhyayikSs 
that preceded him?. He refers to some peculiarities that 
distinguished the Akhyayikfi. from other classes of composi- 
tions, vis. division into UchchlivAsas and the occurrence of 
the Vaktra metre. Bana himself clearly intimates that his 
Harsbacharita is an Akby&yika!!. The introductory verses 
to the Purvabhfiga clearly indicate that the Kadambarl was 
intended to be a Katba ^ ( technically so called ). This 
makes it clear that Bilua did strike out a new path in 
writing his two prose works, that he bad before him certain 
works which went under the name of Akhy&yika and that 
criticism had been busy in laying down canons for regulat- 
ing the two classes of prose composition. 

logically, as is mentioned In BhAmaha’s work ^ ( 3 ) 

Batidia’s treatment appears crude and unscientific as compared 
with Bhamaha’s ; ( 4 ) Bhamaba in a few places refers to tho 
43pinions of some ( 9T^, 3??^ &c. ) and these are found in 
BanJin’s work. ( 5 ) Tamil and Canarese writers belonging' to 
Ahe 8th century refer to him. 

* See Kavyadars'a I. 2S~30. 

U’ I. 81, 

t 3I*Ro I- 6. 5; 'inrf'T^SqiTT 

(Peterson); ‘jrutS p. 7^5 (PeLrson> 

^ -4 '•a 1 

▼T % ^41'atiJ ll’ 

il ‘?r»Trfk i ^r- 

f^rvr ij’ 
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It is believed by some Sanskrit scholars that Buua 
■wrote before Sanskrit rhetoricians had done their best to 
degrade the sublime art of poetry to a pedantic enumera- 
tion of set similes and metaphors ( Dr. Peterson's 
Introduction p. 43 ). W^c hold, with the greatest de- 
ference, that this is, to a great extent, fallacious. ' We 
possess ample evidence to' establish that, long before Bana 
flourished, the science of Rhetoric had made great progress'. 
We find that an inscription of Rudradainan ( 150 A. D. ) 
exhibits a prose containing very long compounds^ allitera- 
tion ( Anuprasa ) .and other figures*. In tho same inscrip- 
tion reCerenoe is made to ptoae ( Gadya ) and poetry 
( Padya ) that are ornate, fine on account of the ( poetic ) 
conventions observed in them and that contain perspicu- 
ous, short, sweet, striking and channiog wordsf. An 
inscription of the time of Samudragupta (4th century A. D.) 
contains a proso that vies ■with that of Bilna himsolft. The 
Mandasor inscription dated in the M&laVa era 520 ( 4. e. 
473 A. D. ) contains verses that rival in diction and imagery 
the best efforts of liAliddsa, Bhavabhuii and' other masters 
of classical SaDskrit.§ Daiidin, who, as we said above, is 
not placed later than the 6th century A. D., gives a 
tolerably full treatment of Rhetoric. He says that he only 
improves upon what other Achftryas that preceded him 

* See Archaeological Survey, Western India. Yol. II. 

( about Katliia-wnd ) p. 128. 

t Dr. Pleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum ItjdicatutQ vol. III. 

JrRrfer- 

§ See Dr. Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum vol. Ill p. 76S. 
We shall quote only two rersca 9^^* 

11’ It ■'vill be noticed that the second verse ( an Ary^ ) 
forms a single compound. 
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h'ld laid donn* Dandm asseits that a profusion of 
compounds is the very life of prosef This dictum 
}ias been followed by later pro‘=e writers only too well 
Bbatti devotes four sargas of Lis BhattikS,vya to the illustra- 
tion of subjects that properly fall to be treated under 
Khetona He exemplifies more than thirty figures of speech. 
He wrote in VaHbhi under a king named Dharasena 
Four kings of the Valabhi dynasty bore the name Dharasena. 
The dates of the foiu kings fall between abdut 500 A D 
and 651 AD So Bhatti was a predecessor oi at least a 
contemporaiy of Baua In Subandhus Vasavadattfi, wo 
meet with a number of allusions to Ehetoiic Stibandhu 
boast's of his skill in composing a work full of paionomasia 
on each ajllableJ He refers to S nnkhalabandba (a peculiar 
arrangement of words) and mentions the figures of speech 
XJtpreksh'l and Akshepa§ BUna refcis to such puzzles and 
conundrums'^s Prahelika and mentions m the introduction 
to the Harahachanta 0 few figuics of speech such as Jftti 
( Svabhavokti ) Utpiekshft and Slesha^ In the Inlroduc-* 
tion to the KfLdanibar! at e mentioned the figures Dipaka, 
TJpamU, S lesha and JAtu 

In this brief mitmcne ha\o shown that, befoio Buna 
ilouiished, Ehetonc had made great progress though it had 
not reached perfection 

The HaishachaiitaSond the Kadambaii are well known 
ns the iiorks of Bam A third woik, the Chandtsatakn, 


t ‘a?t3T vhPjdn I’ I so 

§ p 12G 

( Hall ) 


‘'f ( Peterson ) P 83 of 


S TIid leirned IransHtors of the llnrslmclinritA latimnto 
thit the Ilnrshscharita was forgotten In Indmii m rittrs, though 
ran coj les existed unknown m hi raries The) mention only 
and the TisifiiTra »» refcrriu,, to tlie c 
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s ascribed to him. There is nothing improbable in B&na’s 
authorship of a century of verses in honour of Chau^i*. We 
know that ho gives in the K&dambari a powerful and 
picturesque description of the temple of Chaudikfv. Still 
many hesitate to assert that Bana teas the author of t!ie 
Chaiidis'ataka.* A drama-styled Parvatiparinaya is also 
ascribed to Ba^a. In the prelude to the Pdrvatiparinaya, we 
are told that the diama was composed by Bann of the Vatsa 
Gotraf. The author of the Kfidambari also was descended 
from Vatsa. The drama, though not of the highest order 
of merit, has some excellences of its own. The subject is tbo 
same as that of the Kumdrasambhava of KAlidasa. There 
arc remarkable coincidences, both of phrase and thought, 
between the two works. Hence it is said by some scholars 
that the Parvatiparinaya is only the work of a plagiarist 
and not of an eminent author like Buna. We think, 
howevei’, that thU argument docs not possess much 
force. Wo Imow that tlie hne verses of K&lidasn were the 
delight of Bfina and liad kindled his odmiratiouj. When 
the subject was the same, it was quite natural that Bilnn 
should unconsciously imitate in thought and expression his 
favourite author. Even iu KAlidiisa we recognise the words 
of tho ITahfibhtlrata atid ilio BhagavatgilA It is further 
argued that the PArvatiparinaya is, ns compared with the 
Hfirshncharita and the Kfidambari, quite common-place.' We. 

•liftTe quoted above passages from 

that mention the by name. It is clear that, at all events 

in Kashmir, the Unrsliacltarita was carefully preserved and 
studied. For Kathana’s indebtedness to the Ifarshacharita, seo 
Dr. Stem’s Kalli.-ina vol. I j>. 133. 

■* '\Ve may draw the attention of the reader to the fact 
that verses from the Chnndls'ntnkn occur in the 
in the and in on 

{p. 3 ) e.\prcssly ascribes the authorship of the to 

rftmf?r?R7TT«r A*C.» (verse 37 of ^vfrO- 

t qwi; \ «n\*RFlf 

^ttft »’ -Itli verse, Act I. 

II’ Introduction to 
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think that this, even if entirely true, would not militate 
against Buna’s authorship of the work. The work might 
have been written before B&na had attained the mastery of 
his mature yeara In the P3rr\'atiparinaya we find that 
B^na is feeling his way. His prose in the drama reminds 
us of the Kadambari and the Harshacharita. Many ideas 
and turns of expression arc common to the drama and the 
two prose works of B§.na. We cite below only one of them for 
want of space*. Besides we must not forget that B?ina 
w'as handicapped in verse. We have quoted above a critic's 
opinion that Baiia does not excel so much in verse as in prose. 
That remark could not have been based on the few verses that 
occur in the two prose w’orks of B3.na. They rather refer to 
some compositions in verse written by Baua. We suggest that 
the Parvatlparinaya may be one of them. ChandapSla and 
Gunavinayagani, the commentators of the Nalachampfi 
of Trivikramahba^ta, inform us that Bdna wrote a drama 
entitled Mukutatlditakaf. We know nothing about this 
drama from other sources. Kshemendra quotes n verse as 
Bfiiia’sJ, in which the sad plight of Efidambari duo to sepa- 
ration from her lover is described. It seems therefore that 
Baua wrote, according to Kshemendra, the story of 
Kildambari in verse also. 

In the Kfivyaprahas a we read that Baua obtained money 
from^ king Harsbn§. A few scholars relying upon Kashmir 
tradition are of opinion that the drama Ratnavali was really 

* Act I ^ 

qqi qqi i 

^ II’. Comp.aro this with tho passage in the 

fuu vf gqj ^ 1 fq^nqi: 

t “qqi qi 

I q ^^. -qqifq ^ 

vi^fh: ir srq {^qswETrc^RN'iiqTJ q»iq»qq? f^^T^qrq^qi 


§ qq^.* Many MSS read qrqq^l^qp^. 
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the v?ork of Bana, Tvho, in return for the money bestowed 
by king Harsba upon him, publiBhed the work in bis patron’s 
name. This view seems to us to be entirely wrong. In the 
first place, there arc three dramas, the Eatoivvali, the Priyada- 
rs'ikS, and the Naganandn, tbe authorsbip of which is claimed 
by Harsba. The Prasttlvanfis to all the three dramas arc 
identical almost word for word- In the Prastfivaua of each of 
the three dramas Harsba is said to bo the author'. No one 
ascribes IhePrij’adors'ikaandthcNagilnandatoBuua. Hence 
the Batntivali also is not the work of BAiia. Tlie Batntivali is 
qnoted by Bamodarngupta in his Kuttnnimata ( 8lh century 
A. D. ). The Batnavali and the Nag/lnandn are quoted by 
name in the Dhvanjatoka (p. 150, p- 176 respectively). The 
Eatn&vali is qnoted at least a score of times in the Has'aulpa. 
The NAgS,uanda and the Priyadars'ikft are also quoted in the 
Das'arfip%a but not so frequently. But in none of these 
writings is there the slightest Jiint that the autlior of the 
Eatofivali was B5na and not Harsba. It is remarkable that 
Kshemendra, himself a very erudite Kashmirian scholar, 
quotes some verses from the BalnfwaU and altvibutes 
them to S'rlharsha*. 

The iutroductoiy Verses attached to the Kadambarl are 
supposed by some scholars to be the composition not of 
Bana, but of his sou or some one else. "We demur to this 
conclusion on the following grounds, (a) If the verses had 
been written by Bilna’s son,_hc would have referred to his . 
authorship of them, as he does in the case of the introduc- 
tory vei'ses prefised to the Uttarabhaga. Moreover he 
would not have mentioned his father iu the colourless way 
in which the last verso ( of the Pftrvnbhaga ) speaks of Bana 
as 'Dvijenn tena &c.' ( b ) Kahcmenilra quotes in his works 
at least four verses of the Introduction and twice distinctly 
says that they are Bilna’s ( in Auchityavichftrncharchft'f* 

* In the 

»I5JT 11)- lathe he 

quotes the following verses as«ft^*s: — ‘t'C.’ H' 

12); A-c.» ( v«iT« !• 8 ); 

4 ); *iqT srfq ^ 

11.2-3). 

t ?r g q>Tr ^ the 

quotes the verse ‘q:j awpul* «hc* ns Bana’s. 
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and the Eavikanthabhanna) (c) It is nest to impossible 
that Bam, an orthodox wiiter, should ha\e commenced his 
Tpork 'uithout any kind of salutation at the beginning 
IV KathI and Akhy^ika 
We shall now hrieflj indicate the characteristics of 
these two classes of wiitings as defined Sanknt rheton 
Clans 

The eaihest known wiitei, a\ho puts doim the points 
of difference between Knthtt and Akhyajikfi as defined by 
some rhetoricians (although ho himself disappiov es of them), 
IS Dandin ( 1 ) In an Akh^a^ika, it is the hero himself 
who tells the whole sloi} , while in KathA, the stoiy is 
told either b} the hcio or by some one else (2) An 
Akhybyikfi, is divided into sections named 'UchcWiv&‘<a8 and 
contains \eises in the Vaktia and Aparavaktra metres, 
while in a Kathfl it is not so (3)IuaKatha such topics 
as the 1 idnapping of a gal battles sepaiation tho use of 
the sun and hie moon are desciibed id an Akh^tv^iLa it is 
not so ( 4 ) A KathA is distinguished by possessing certain 
catchwoids which the author mtentioually puts in Dandm 
remarks that no baid and fast line of demarcation can be 
drawn betw cen the two clashes of vv oi ks and that the points 
mentioned above have not been invaiiably followed by 
vv liters and that heuce Katha and Abh>ayik& aie but two 
names foi the same sp€cie‘<ofpio''e composition Bhamahas 
definitions of ICatlin and Aklij aie given below* la 
Rudrata 8 Kdvyrt aiul aia Kntli'\audAkh}ayikfi,aredefinedf 
The authoi seems to have bad in mind the K&dambaii and 
the Haishacharita in defining the two species of piose com- 
position We havcs»en abovelliata piofusion of compounds 
was said b^ Dandm to constitute the very e«sence of piose 
and hence long compounds foim the inlmg choracteiistic of 
Kalh^ and Akhjajika But cei tain icstiictions were laid 

JTcTr II i ^ ^ 

II ^ 5WT I %eT 

?[iTriieT5il 

^ II I 2a-29 
t See Rudrvta s Kavyalamkari i.VI 20--30 
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down ty the author of the Dhvany&loka. He eays* that 
even in an A.khyfi.yika very long compounds should not 
occur in depicting pathos and the love of separated lovers. 

t Abhinavagiipta distinguishes Akhyayika from Katlift 
by saying that the former is divided into sections called 
Uchchhvflsas and contains verses in the Vaktin and 
Aparavaktra metres; while the latter lacks these features. 
The Sahityadarpana says: — a Kathil. contains a fine plot in 
prose, with a verse in the- Arya, Vaktra or Apai’avaktra 
metre here and there; a Katha is introduced by a salutation 
in verse and reference is made to the conduct of the wicked 
&C.J It further says that an Akhy&yikd is just like a 
Katha. with this addition that the former contains a naira* 
tive of the poet himself and of other poets, that its divisions 
are styled As'yftsas and that it contains verses at the be- 
ginning of each Aa'vUsa that suggest future events.§ 

In passing we wish to notice one question of ‘interest. 
Is BAna indebted to anybody' for the materials of his 
KAdamhari ? It seems that BAiia derived the dry bones ot 
liis story from the BrihatkatluX of GuuAd^^r^ That work, 
said to have been written in the Pais'Achi language, is 

i gw \ ^irnn 3 

JTw 1 •• 

• p. 143. 
p. 113 of 

t gpiraf ^ r T ti< g 

3TT^l 

Gth Fnriclichheda. 

Dr. Peterson read and translated ‘A l\athA...j3 

ft narration in prose of matter already existing in a metrical 
form’ p. 69 of Introduction to the Kfidambar!. 

wivrg 

nWfJi i 8TWPi^i»n?t3^ 
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no« lost* Bnfc tlfcre exist two Sanskrit renderings of that 
Brihatkathft, the one by Kahemcndra called Biihatkath^ 
jiianjari and the other bj Somadeva called Eath&santsagan 
Xhe story of Samanas ( Sumiinasa lu BrihatLatbj\manjari ) 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the Kftdamban m the 
matter of incidents As the story is a long one we forbear 
from reproducing it here The curious leader may refer to 
the works of Ksliemendra and Somadeaa f Bana of course 
exercised the poet’s pnailegc in moulding the narrative so 
as to Sint Ins onn pin pose He infused life and rigour into 
the dry as dust nanatne of the Brihatkathik 

V Literary Estimate 

Bana is one of the bnglUest stais in the galaxy of 
Sansknfc poets Ancient Sansknt wnteis and modern 
Euiopean critics are at one m bestowing on Bona an unstinted 
meed of praise B3 Sanskrit critics his works were regarded 
as the finest specimens of the PanchUh style of compontion ^ 
He IS easily the fiist among the wiiteis of classical Sanskiit 

* That the Bnliatkatlm of Guoadbya was in existence 
before GOO A D can be proved by numerous quotations from 
mcient authors TVe shall cite a few ifUT fc 

^ I I 3*^ , 

2 ’fnnrfTOT^r « ^ ^ il Introduc 

tion 

’ (both from Petersoa 

p Dl 1 15 ), qrgfepT^srra <T<TraoiTf^ ^ 

\ 11 ’ of 

^ rq, ^fjraig commenting upon Rudr iH II lO says ‘^rilT 
q’TTr«i'f^ • sq -TtTj^^rT ?! 

% ‘q ’ The Is olacUarapu and Govardhana s 

Saptasatl praise Gunidhya 

I See (^'aTOTOed ) AVI lts3 2ol and sj;qx 

V 3 3rd tnif) 

} g*T 'TfsiT^ I 

^ II 

I e In the PanchaU style word and sense should be equally 
balanced 
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prose.* We give below a few verses containing appreciations 
of Baaa by various Sanskrit wi-iters.t 

We shall briefly point out some of the merits and defects 
of Balia’s writings. The student will do well to read Dr. 
Peterson’s eloquent appreciation of Baiia in bis Introduction 
to the K&dambari ( pp. 36-43 )• 

1. He shows great skill and discximination in chara- 
cterization. All the characters in the Kadambari are 
life-like and consistent. The-gentle and youthful Harita; 
Ihegenerous ondlovingkingTar^pidajtbe trusted S’ukani\sa 
whose first thought was always for the king; the tender 
queen Vilfisavatl; the devoted Patralekhdj who followed 
the prince Chandrfiplda like his shadow; the afiectionate 
yet stern Kapinjala; Ifahas'vetd, holy in mind as she was 
fair in. body, who serrcs as the foil for the heroine; these 
are characters that are bound to make a deep impressiou on 
the heart of the reader. Sana, however, lansbed all his 
skill Id depicting the hero and the heroine of his romance. 
\y’e think that Bdiia, as has been remarked in the case of 
Shakespeare, was more successful in delineating his heroine 
than his hero- ‘On KAdambarl in particular, Bdua, has 
spent all his wealth of observation, fullness of imagery, and 
keenness of sympathy.' ‘From the rooiuent when for the first 

* It was said by rhetoricians that prose was the touchstone 
of poets quoted by in his 

on qq. g.. I. 3. 21. 

U— 

jfbiiiTBrin; i 

h— I* 15- 

sfph of ^9^. 

&c. quoted above from 

f^vrqrti— l. -ii. 

SCI*!*!! n — 

{ the last quoted from Mr, ParakLi’s 
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tune her ejo falls and rests on Chaudrupida this innge of a 
maiden Jicart torn bj the conflicliog emotions of lo\e and 
^^^fln «lmine of hope and despondency of cben lied filial 
dot} and a new born longing of fear of tho worlds scorn 
and the knowledge tlint a world given m exchange for this 
will be a woild ii ell lost takes full possession of the reader ‘ 

2. Though thoKfidimbai t contains gloningdescriptions 
ofloie they aio chaste and fiee fiom giossnessof any kind 
In this respect the Disakumancharita contrasts most 
unfa\ourahl) with the KfidimbaiL In the formei theieadei 
IS disgusted Mith tho filthy lutiigues of the ruffian heroes of 
the book 

3 Although Bhia w is fettered by the canons of 
■Rlietoiic i\hich laid down tliat long compounds Mere of the 
essence of pro«o he display's coD*siderible \aiiet^ of stjlc 
Hjs diction IS geucrallj smooth nod giaccful and be could 
wiite Mitli force and brevity when it smted liis puipose 
to do «Q In this connection \\ e m-i) refer to the stern advico 
of Kapinjah to Pundanka Baiias pi ose is generally oinnto 
and full of poetic fancies Hcrciclsin thcjiugliDg a«souance 
of sounds Upamft Rupal a and UtpreLsha aremetwith at 

ei j step Among the other figures ofspeecli may be men 
tionedDipaka S hoi ti, % irodha Nidaisana and ^ i^han a 

4 He seems to ha\e been a close observer not only 
of courts and kings buteieuoftbe les* bnght aspects of 
hjiinan life His description of the old Dravida ascetic 
though somewhat long drawn and tedious sliOMSthat he bad 
an eye for the ridiculous and the bizaire His descriptions 
of court and life m cities piesent s aivid pi^.ture of the time 
in which he lived The advice of S ukanfisa to Chandi apida 
is a masterpiece It sets out a eiy clearly all the evils that 
beset not only the path of Chandrapida but of all princes in 
all climes The Harshaehaiita of Bana po'^se'^ses great 
interest for the antiquarian from the fact that it affords a 
vivid picture of Indian society in the 7th centurv and of 
the manners and customs those far off da3s 

5 Bami seems to have been a great loi er of Isature. 
He IS neier tired of using for poetic purposes the flora and 
fauna of India His references to plants and flowers though 
eometimes overdrawn and fanciful, are generally chaiming 
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C. Although most of the characters of the Kfidamhari- 
ore shadowy and some of thorn are in their second or even 
third birth, the poet's genius is so superb and his power of 
developing love and pathos is so great that the reader soon 
forgets the unreal character of the work and his mind is 
enthralled by the engrossing interest of the woes and 
happiness of the characters. * Wo find ourselves face to 
face with the story of human sorrow and divine consolation, 
of death and the passionate longing for a union after death, 
that goes straight from the heart of one who had Iiimself 
felt the pang and nursed the hope to us who are of like 
frame with him’. In the Harsbacharita the hero is a historic 
personage. The .author's task is thereby rendered more diffi* 
cult Yet Bana acquits himself most creditably. It will 
he seen later on that he has nowhere stretched any point in 
favour of his hero and that his version is generally corrobo- 
rated by independent evidence. 

. One of the greatest flaws of Lima’s writings is that they 
^ ^ ^ abound in puns on words and recondite 
allusions. The reader is often at a loss, 
amidst the array of double-meaning words, bold aud funei- 
fiil allusions, to grasp the exact meaning of the author. 
Though this is a blemish according to modern ideas of criti- 
cism, ancient India thought otherwise. These by-w’ays of 
puns were called Vakrokti ( crooked speech ), which was 
raised to the position of an Alamkdra. Subandhu, we have 
-seen above, bo.asis of his skill in puns on each letter. 

Another serious blemish is that in the Kddambarl 
we meet with a defect in constructis'e art, which is due to 
the device of weiiving stories within stories. The reader is 
unable to carry in his head the bewildering turns and 
convolutions of the stoiy and the confusion of curses and 
counter curses.' The fact that the greater part of the story 
is put in the mouth of a parrot is a serious drawback to the 
verisimilitude of the work, 

•Edna seems to have had very little sense of proportion. 
In his descriptions of Mahas'veta and the temple of Chandik& 
he tires the reader by dwelling too much on every detail. 
The patience of the reader is exhausted by .the overloading 
8 
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The Kadambarl is much moro free from Hie use of iirovincia 
cxpiessiooa than the Horshacharita. In the Harshacharita 
the' atithor seems fco have consciously employed a very large 
number of words that, aro found onl}’ in the lexicons. In 
the Hnrshacharita we never come across that subtle analysis 
cE human nature that wo meet with at every step in the 
KaclambavT.. The characters of the llficlambari are all oE 
them painted with a finer brush than those in the Harsha- 
charitn. In the ease and flow of speech, in the force and 
vigour of thought and expression, and in the happy descrip- 
tion of impulses, emotions and sentiments that sway human 
conduct, the Kadambari vastly excels the Harshacharita. 
In the whole of the Harshacharita there is hardly any 
passage that approaches, in elegance and grace of language, 
in the boon observation of human nature ond the springs of 
human nctiou, in apt and happy sentiments, the advico of 
S'uhanasa to Clmndi-apida or the friendly esborlation of 
Kapinjala to Puudarika. But the Harshacharita enjoys 
certain advantages over the Kadambari.' The Harshacharita 
is of prime importance to the historian of ancient India. It 
contains a mass of information on the state of ancient Indian 
society, on social and religious observances and practices, 
on military organization, on the achmlilies of life in camp 
and city, on tlie progress of medicine and the various arts 
and industries. 

There is one striking point in which both the Kadambari 
and the Harshacharita are similar. The hand of Death 
pTOvenled the former worii'Irom being completed. The 
latter also comes to an abrupt conclusion. Wq can. only 
speculate as to the reason wl»y Bfiua left only a partial 
account of the career of Harshn. Probably the author 
never intended to ofier to the world a complete account of 
his patron’s life.^ Perhaps Caua was swayed by the consi- 
deration that tho glorious career of his patron after he rc- 

* It should be noted that Dana espressed his inability 
( though in tv strain of courtly hunnlity ) to do justice to tho 
whole of the career of Harsha and promised hi? cousins that 
ho would deal only with a portion of it. 

3rd gwjR. 
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covered Ins Bister Bujyas'ri \rasverj fresh in the memory 
of tho people when he wrote and needed no words of praise 
from him Bani wrote tho Harshaebanta rather as a 
literary orh. than as a history of Harshas reign and was 
sati'^ficd when his Muse had taken a sufBciectly long flight 
Whatever naj have been the reason, the student of 
Indian antiquities cannot bnt osprc's his regret and morti 
fication that tho work was left incomplete 

Besides the Harshaebanta the wntings of Chinese 
authors, particularly of Hiuen Tsang supply reliable inform 
ation about Haraha and his times lloieover there are 
several inscnptions of Har»ha him'^elf and his contemporaries 
that shed a flood of light on the topics which tho Harsba 
charita deals with All this information when put together 
gives us a fairly accurate and Iife-hke picture of the times of 
Harsba But sev eral considerations particularly of space 
and utility prevent us from entenng into a detailed evamiu 
ation of the data furnished by the nuthonties indicated abore. 
To those that desire a full treatment of this subject we 
would recommend the standard work of Mr Y A. Smith 
on the early History of India All that wo can endeavour 
to do here is to dwell upon some of the salient features of 
the life and career of Harsha as delineated in the Harsba 
charita to note the important points of divergence between 
the Harsliachanta and our other authorities and to supple 
ment the information furnished by the Harshacharita from 
the other materials mentioned abore 

VII The predecessors of Harsha 
The Harshacharita tells us that tho remote ancestor of 
Harsha was Pushpabhuti. Between him and Prabhakara 
vardhana father of Harsha intervened several unnamed 
kings The Hadhuban and Banskhora copper plates* of 
Harsha furnish tho following genealogy — ■ 

* The following is the teit of tho ^ladhuban copper plate 
inscription of Harsha (See E I lol YII p 155 and also E I 
voi I p 67 ) ahij; t in^ r c i d. 
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3^i^R’TTO3^'*nfiJ 

^i*nRni^JT?ir ^ft^RTtnc^nsiTsT-* 

^ wi ^nrai: 1 

3Mnr jrrh f&4 

^ v«» 1 ti 

n^ng^RcR^gvr^jT?!: «RJiqrl^0 ^ wRiir* 

%n?r^r^^T 

?JS'l^WPi^ TTflHIHnl— JlfRR— <Cl:BW?tT‘lfjR:— SlURTK— ^l^T^— 
f^^nRr— >n^i<i?i<<«r.j^in; uf^^iRrsRq^rfir ?irtwi* 
» 3ig Ji: 1 3Tq ?TI5mHK*%rr 

2ia^iJT5R' H??KqT erai^RTai ^ 

Riimi|sarq«J3: sjrqtmgnar* 
»i^[‘f.RjIriyM«t.Wl*it *PIT fig? qw^r^^fi^T^RTSIlfTOST- 

JTig: 

WTg»RE[*riRqiq?KRrf^^U>TT^^^?iqRT5lt ^ y^^tf»T?5^ 

' f^3f3:^frt5n9^^m5RTR-^- 

siffmf'iiifina^Rt^sr nf^qrf^: 1 fqft??! ?ijt3*t- 
s?Tai! q»«^Rm55q^qm»uft»Pfi?:* 

ft^'^^Sic^nr «R^^7fq5rqT5 ^ q5?T>ftqTJrfft i sift 

3T^3;5r5CTH^5?r^f^qaAT^5^^Hwrgqt?5fi^ i 

^ tRq5f*qRqT^ ^ H 

qi^T *Rrar siif^ fc?R. • 

^rwTgwi.» , 

?ft^1S5T JTfmraR-JT^^RR-eft^sggF: *T5T^wifto^?a- 

) \ *TR^'tq 

The Banskliera plate of Harsba (see E. I. vol. IV. p- 208 
5 ) contains the same details as above, except the folIo^vmg:— t 
The charter is issued from Vardhamanakoti; the donees are 
Bdlachandra, a Bigvedin of the Bharadvajagotra and TJhadra* 
svdmin, a Sdraavedinj the.villago granted is Slarkatasigara, 
•which -was in the Bkukli of Ahichchhatrd and in the •western 
Fathaka of the Angadtya Vishaya', the keeper of the records 
is one Bhdna or Bhdnu and the ooneinding words are ‘ 

t "iii(a=!R: ? ss^nitmiTraiftastiil?^ r. ■ 
Iff a'T's 

m 
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Naravardhan'i=Vajruiidevi 
EajyavardhanasApsarodevx 
Adifeyavardhanft=Maha9enagupfca 
Pr'ibbaV&ravaTdhana=Yas omati 

i ^ 

avardlianft Harsba Rajyas rl 

Hiuen Tsang begins with Prftbhakaravardbana and 
informs us that Bajyavardhana was the elder brother of 
Harsha’*‘ Bana tells us that Harsba a ancestors ruled at 
SthanvisSaia (modern Tbaneaar), while Hiiien Tsang makes 
Ivatiyakubja the capital of Haraha t Tbe explanation pro 
bably lies m this fact that when Hiuen Tsang visited Haisbn 
( which was about C43 A. D ), Kanyakubja was one of tho 
capitals of Harsha's vast empire When Bajyas n s husband 
Grabavarman was killed and she became a Buddhist nun, 
Haralia might have taken over the kingdom of ICanoj and 
made tho latter his capital as being more in the centre of 
his dominions than Tbanesar 

Hiuen Tsang tells us that the family of Haisha belonged 
to the Vaiaya caste It has been rightly pointed out that 
the learned Chinese traveller confounds the third of the four 
principal castes with the Bdis clan of Rajputs ( uho were 
Kshatnyas ) i Biina nowhere gives the slightest hint that 
the family of Haralia was not of Kehatnya descent. There 
are moreover indications to the contrary Harsba s sister 
was married to Grahaaarman, nho carao of the ancient 
Kshatriya fatnilj of the MauLIiaris ( for whom sec below ). 
Prabhukaravardhaoa aias the son of ilaliascnagupta vho 
seems to ha\e been the sister of Mahasenagupta of Magadha 
Unfortunately Bana does not tell us the family from which 


The Sonpat copper seal inscription of Harshaaardhana 
(Oil voL III p 231 fl), though much defaced, confirms the 
statements made in the two copperplates 
* SeeB R -NY "W aol Ip 210 
t B B ^ol I p 209 

} B II -sv -n loL Ip 209 11 12 
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Hatsha's mother came. Df. Hoernle* thinks that her very 
name indicates that Yas'omatt must have been the daughter 
of the famous king of Malava, Tfls'odharraa Vilcramildityn. 
One fails to see how her very name shows that she was the 
daughter of Yas'odharman. Some support may he lent to the 
conjecture of Dr. Hocmle hy llio words of Yos'omati that 
she was born in a family ‘rendered glorious by Dharma'.t 
It further appears from certain words in the Harshacharita 
( 5th UchchhvSsa )^that Ytts'eraatt's father was a mighty 
warrior and that her parents were living at the time of her 
death. $ , ' . 

The kingdom of Tlianesar must not originally have been 
very large. It was aurroimdcd on all aides by petty states, 
which waged constant wars among themselves, Tliero is 
small wonder in this. Even Great Britain, wliich is such a 
‘small, country, was divided only n few centuries ago into 
three kingdoms the rulers of which indulged in sanguinary 
feuds on the slightest ptetexts. The inscriptions of Hnrshn 
style his ancestors (except Frabhakaravardhann) ‘mahSrtiJa’. 
It is only Prabliakaravardliana who' is styled ‘ilahSrftja* 
dhiraja’ which Avas one of the Virtidas of: an aspirant for 
universal sovereignty. The Harshacharita informs us that' 
Prabbakaravardhana fought successfully against the Hhnas, 
the kings of Sindhu, Gurjara, Gnndharo, Lata ( Broach ) and 
Jlalava. The conquest of tho HCu.ias, if 'cflected by 
Prabb&karavardhana, must have been very perfunctory, as, 
a short'time before his death, he hod to send EAjyavardhana 
against them. 

When RAiyavardhana come to the throne he must have 
been a very young man ( about 19 or 20 ). We are told in 
the Harshacharita that the elder of the two Gupta princes 
named Kumaragupta, who was a companion of Efljyavar- 
dhana and Harsha, was about 18 yeare old. So Rajyavar- 
dbana was also of the same age at the tim& Further we- 
see that Avhen Rajyavardhana returned after vanquishing 

See J. R. A. S. for 1903 p. 556. 

t ^ 5n?rf ( 5tJi ). 
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the Hunas there was a slight growth of hair on his chm 
Harsha was the junior of Eajyavardhana by about four years 
and Eajyasri was jounger by about six years than her 
eldest brother So Harsha and Rajyasn were respectively 
about sixteen and fourteen years old when their father died 
This 13 confirmed by the fact that Harsha is m several 
places* spoken of as Bala andRajyasn as Bala f Itseems 
that Prabhfvkaravardhana died in 605 A- D and therefore it 
follows that Harsha was born about 590 A D and ascended 
the throne in 606 A D J Fiom the astronomical data furnish 
ed by Bana about the birth of Harsha Hr C V Vnidya shows 
that Harsha was born on4th Jime590 A.I) § Grahniarma the 
husband of Rajyasri was killed by a king of 3Jala^ a Who 
tine Malava king was is not quite clear We are told in the 
Harshacharita tbatBajyavardbana marched against this king 
with a small hut picked force of cavalry under Bhandm and 
utterly routed him lu the insenptions of Harsha we read 
that Bajyavardhana vanquished a certain king named Deva 
gupta As Eajyavardbana died very young he could not 
have waged many wars Buhler conjectured with great pio 
bability that it was thi« Devagupta that had killed Graha 
varman and was tliereforo chastised by Bajyaiardhana 
This conjecture is to some extent supported by the fact that 
the Harshacharita mentions a certain Gupta as hai mgseized 
KnnyakubjaS Dr Eoernle does not approve of the conjee 
ture of Buhler IT Tliere are no doubt difficulties in the 
waj of Buhler 8 guess Tlie two companions of Harsha 
and his elder brother are Malava princes. Harsha is lepre 
sented in the Harshachanta os lerj intimate uith the 
younger of the two Malava pnncesvt" Midhavagupta [I In 
another place we find Harsha talking to the son of the 

* SeoGths^u 7th 

% 8th ^ «rT?T 

t See V A Smiths Early History of India p 312 (2nd 
edition) 

} Sec above p IT 

§ See J B B R A. S voL 24 pp 252-254 
$ Seetext(7th3v^jTR)p 
J R A,S 1903 p 5C1 

11 See text ( 8Ui ) P 72 ‘gi^ 9 !ror ^ 
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llalava king that sat behind ( Harsha )’.* So then it could 
not have been possible that these two princes were in any 
way- related to the Malava king that killed Grahavarma. 
If they had been, they would naturally have been objects of 
suspicion rather than of trust. It is to be noted that Rajya. 
s'li is let off from imprisonment by a certain nolle called 
Gupta, t It is remarkable that he is not designated ‘Rajn- 
pntra’ or ‘Eaja’ but only ‘Kulaputra.' So obviously he is 
not the king of Malava that killed Grahavarma nor can 
he be one of the two Gupta princes, the companions of 
Harsha, that were 'Rajaputras.' If it was Devagupta that 
killed Grahavarma, he could not ha ve been the same as the 
MahStajadhiraja Devagupta of Magadha, whoso approximate 
dates according to Dr. Fleet are 680-700 A. D. ( see Deo 
Baranark Inscription pp. 213, 215 ) and who was the 
maternal grand*father of the Vakfitoka king Fravarasena 
II (vide Chammak and Sivani copperplate inscriptions in 
0. 1, vol. Ill pp. 240 and 247 ). • ' 

Rftjyavardhana, young and confiding, was treacherous- 
ly murdered, according to the Harshacharita, by a Gau^a 
king. Oce LIS. of the Harshacharita calls him Narendra* 
gnpta.$ The commentator of the Harshacharita tells us 
that his name was S'as'anka. He is corroborated by the 
statement of Hiuen Teang that Shc-Bhang-kia ( S'as'anka ) 
king of Karnasuvarua (Bengal) murdered Rnjyavardhana. § 
Bmia perhaps purposely omitted the express mention of the 
murderer of the reigning emperor’s elder brother.^ But 
there are passages containing veiled allusions to the name 
S'as'ftnka which wo have pointed out in the notes ( see e. g. 
Gth Ucbchhvasa p. 38 ). 

VIII The accession of Harsha and his relations 
with his contemporaries. 

Bana tells us that Harsha quietly asconiled the throne 

t ‘ 8tb 

} Seo E. I. vol. I. p. 70. 

§ B. II. W. -W. Tol. T. p. 210. 

$ l?gte tlio verse *3TT tHHW ^ 
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after the murder of Ins elder brother But Hiucn T<ang 
has surrounded the accession of Hnrsha in an atmosphere of 
mastery and suspicion We aie told that the minister 
BUaudi osLed the mmistera to choose Haraha as king and 
that they accepted his adMCc, but Ilar'^ha liad his oivn 
scruples and nanted to consult a statue of A^alokltes^a^a 
Bodhisattva on the Ganges before accepting the crovni offer 
ed to him * It is this account that leads Sir V A Smith 
to remark that some unknown obstacle stood m the way of 
Harsha s accession and compelled him to rely for his title to 
the crown upon election bj the nobles rather than upon his 
hereditary claims t Wo bche\c that the story was pro 
bably invented by the Buddhist admirers of Hnrsha to show 
that the latter was under the particular care of the Bodhi 
Batt\a A^alokites vara We know from the Harshschanti 
that Bhaudi instead of being merely a great minister as 
Hiueu Tsang say*i, was a first cousin being the mothers 
brothei s son of Harsha and a % cry intimate friend Bhandi 
was about eight years of age when Bajyosn was born and 
was thus slightly senior to RajyaTardhan%. After ascending 
the throne Harsha started on his brilliant career of con- 
quest and within a few years ( about sis ) made himself the 
overlord of the w hole of Northern India including Gujarat 
from the Himalayas to the Narmadft and from the bay of 
Bengal to Siudh He bad a long reign of about forty two 
y ears aud may fitly be 8tyle<l the last Hindu Emperor of 
Northora India 

The Har^hachaiita contains a few references to these 
conquests We are told m the third Uchchhrasa that ho 
vanquished the king of Smdhu and tint he levied tribute 
fiomtbe HunaUyan territory which is difficult of access ± 
On his relations with the Guptas we have already made a 
few remarks aboi u It seems that Harsha crowned Kumara 
gupta I the elder of the two Malava princes the companions 

* See B B W W toI T pp 211 213 

t See Early History of 2ndia p 312 ( *’ncl edition ) 

+ ‘si-? ^ 

§ fTtR ’ 3^ and com thereon 
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tiE bis boyhood. What, bccarao of this Kumamgupta we 
do not know. We eaw. above' that the younger of .the two 
Malava princes, Jtfadhavagnpta, was in high favour witli 
Harsha. The Aphsad stone Inscription speaks of Jludhavn- 
gnpta of Mflgndha who was anxious to meet the glorious 
Harsha.'^ The former was most probably the same as tho 
favourite companion of Harsha’s carl}' years. Further parti- 
culars of the Guptas of Magadha may bo learnt from Dr. 
Fleet’s Guphi Inscriptions ( pp. 200-218 ).t Another royal 
family with whom Uarsha c.atno in close contact was tho 
Mauklmri. His sister Ffijyas'ri was married to QrahavarmS, 
son of Avantivarman. His capital was KSnyakubja. Bfiiia 
intimates that tho Maukhari family was very ancient and 
highly honoured and that tho Hatiklmris were great devotees 
of S'iva. $ Parlicxdars of tho Maukhari kings and their 
genealogy will bo found in Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions 
pp. '219-230. The Mauklmris and the Guptas of Magadbo 
went often to war.§ The Harshacharita tells us that Hum&ra 
alias Bhilsknravarman, king of Pr.lgjyotislia (Assam), formed 
a close friendship with Harsha on the evo of the laitec's 
career of world conquest. Hiuen Tsa'tig confirms this and 
tells us how once Harsha followed on tho southern bank 
of the Ganges towards Kanoj while Kumnra-raja kept pace 
wit^h him on the northern. 8 

Harsha’s glorious career of conquest, suffered ono 
memorablo clieck. 'Pulakcs'in II, the greatest of tho 


* See C. I. voh IH p. 200, 204 
■ t Baiw says that ono of his nocestors was honoured by 
several Gaptas Intro- 

ductory verse to tho KadamUarL 

J The correct foira seems to J>c rftijjft. ^lark 
W^T«a’C^V^3;4 Introductory -verse 

to The Asirgad copper seal' of S'arvavarman uses the 

words 1- 'vol* HI- P' 220). Bat the Jaunpur 

stone inscription of sanctions the^form 

( C- 1- ■roL in p. 229 ). 

§ See e. g, Aphsad Stone Inscription ( C. I. vol. Ill 
p. 200, 203 ). 

- S B. B. W. W. vol. I pp. 217-218} see also vol.-H pp. 19G- 
19S, where Hiuen Tsang relates how ho went to the court of 
KSmarupa. 
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religions in the times of Harsha^viz Brahmanism Buddhism 
and Jainism Of these the last (particularly the Digambata 
sect of it) does not appear to have been popular in Northern 
India The sight of a naked Jain ascetic is cited as a very 
bad omen * The two other religions were m a flourish 
ing state It should not be supposed that ordmaiily 
Buddhism was looked upon by orthodox Hindus as some- 
thing to be abhorred On tho contraiy Bana eveiywhere 
speaks of things Buddhist with fairness and tolerance f 
People passed from one persuasion to the other without 
much fear of persecution So Divakaramitra is repiesent* 
ed as originally being a student of the Slaitrayauiya recen 
Sion of the Yajurveda and as passing over to Buddhism 
while still young In spite of his Buddhistic predilection*-! 
he is waited upon by persons of vaiious shades of opinions 
and beliefs such as Saivas Bhagavatas Jamas Pauramkas, 
Mimamaakas all intent upon arriving at the truth m the 
giddy whirlpool of opposing doctrines Bano, though him 
self an ortlodos Btahmaua writer does not gloss or er the 
fact that Rajyavaidhana had strong leanings in faroui of 
Buddhism The companions of Rajyasti are represented 
as invoking the Buddha in their distress J Bana makes 
even Harsha say that he would don the red robes of the 
Buddhist order along with his sister after he had ful 
filled his vovi | Harsha describes in his inscription his 
brother Kajj avardhnna as a very doiout Buddhist (Parama 
saugatab ) nnd speaks of him more rcaeiently than even 
hi3 own fathei The inscnptions of Hnrsba show that even 
in the royal family there was no strict adherence to a parti 
cular deity or form of faith. The three immediate ancestors 
of Haisha are described as great devotees of the sun ( Para 
machtyabhaktah ) Bana tells us that Puslipabhuti, the 
remote ancestor of Hareha, T\as a devout worshipper of 
S i\a $ But Bitia liimsolf describe s how Prabhukara 
* ltdc 5th * 

t See e ^ 8th ^ 

§ 3 Jnvriufsi’ 8th 
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vardhana everyday devoutly worahipped < tlie sun wUh red 
flowers. Harsba ■ calls Mmself a devout worshipper of 
S'iva (Paramanaahes'varah). The Sonpat seal of Haraha 
has the emblem of a Nandi.' Baiia informs us that Harsha 
set' out on his expedition after worehipping S'iva* and that 
the .head accountant of ‘the village where Haraha put 
iip on the first day presented a golden seal with the crest 
of a bull. From these data one may say that between Brah- 
maua and Buddhist and between the devotee of one deity, 
and that of another there did > not exist that great- gulf 
which minds brought up in other environments are apt to 
suppose as having existed. There were certain root-ideas, 
certain habits ■ of thought and inodes of life, that were 
common to all. Coming to matters of detail, we find that 
Prahhalcaravardhana celebrated many and elaborate sacri- 
fices. In describing the houses of his cousins, Bdna gives 
us an instructive picture of their surroundings in the 7tb 
century A. D.f When Harsha made fun of BSua by dwell- 
ing upon the wild years of his youth, Btina in self-defence 
mentioned several things which entitled him to be better treat- 
ed by the king.l ' On his return from the court of Harsha, 
Bilua questions his hinsmen on matters that were vital to' 
the BrShmauae of his day, viz. the performance of sacrifices, 
the incessant study of tho' Vedas, of grammar, logic, the 
Mimamga and poetry. Bina tells us that PautRuikas were 
as popular In those days ns in these. His friend Sudrish^i 
treated him to a recital of tbo Vfiyupurana. We are told 
that Paurauikas clever in comforting those striken with 
griet’surrounded -Harsha after the death of his father. From 
tho Kadarabarijwe learn that then as now the MabRbborata 
was a favourite book witli all, especially with women. The 
Harshacharita also dwells upon the popularity of the great 

* VUPU fi^'Stpara. 7tU 

3VsJTU. 

d 

t Note the first paragraph of tho 2iid 

i ‘*iT5rnts%^: 
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epic.* The description of the rites performed when Prabha- 
karavavdhana was on his deathbed, though somewhat weird, 
shows what popular Hindu religious practices and 
observances were in the 7th century A. D.f When 
started on his visit to Harsha, he gives us a graphic and 
entertaining description of the way in which an orthodox- 
Brabmana should make preparations to leave his home on an 
important undertaking. The long and lather curious list of 
the companions o£ Ba,ua in his youth ( p. HI above ) shows 
us with what a strange medley of people an orthodox 
BrS^hmana could associate without running any serious risk 
of losing caste or position. It is to be noted that turn of his 
most intimate associates were his cousins born of a S'ftdra 
mother. We may draw the attention of the student to the 
elabomte descriptions of the festivities on the birth of, 
Harshat and the marriage of Rajyas'rl. § 

Hiuen Tsang dwells at great length on the coudition of 
religion in the times of Harsha. He mentions that towards 
the end of his career Harsha became a very devout Buddhist 
and once in every five years he held a great assembly when 
he emptied his treasury to give away allin charity. $ We 
hope that the student of the Harsbacharita will not fail to 
read the curious incidents and anecdotes that the Chinese 
traveller relates concerning Harsha. 

XI. The text of the Harsbacharita. 

The present edition is based on three editions of the 
Harsbacharita, vis. the Niniayasagara edition, tliat in the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series and the Calcutta edition of Is'vara- 
chandra. Tlie first and third agree closely. The edition of 
Dr. Fuhrer contains in the footnotes very valu.nhlo material 
derived from eight MSS. We do not follow any particular 
xtwiTOgi iistfctsstd m 

the notes. In a few cases the punctuation is wrong in the 
text, but has been coi-rcctcd in the notes. 

* 3rd n vr^- 

Ct_U 
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XII Commentaries. ' ' 

TliO only commentary available is tbo Sanketa written 
by S'nnkara. The commentary so far ns it goes is very valu- 
able, particularly iu the explanation of obscure ‘words and 
puns. But it is very often meagre and passes over whole 
pages with scarcely a word of comment. So we did not 
inchulo it in our edition, AVe know very little concerning 
the ago or native place of the commentator. As the 
commentary has only been found in Kashmir, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that S’nnkara was a native of 
Kashmir. His father’s name was Punyakara and ho invokes 
Gauca'a at the beginning of his work. Among the authors 
and works named by him arc: — Amaraaimlia, Kalidasa, 
Kutyayana author of the Vilrtikas, KriBlma(a Prakrit 
poet), Kau^ilyn, Grirudas'ilstm, Chfinakya, Bharataranni, 
Bb5raahft, iianu, Mah^hluvrata, Uiljas'ckhara, Ltxt^Acharya (an 
astronomical writer ), A^atsyuyana (author of Kfimasutra ), 
Vyfi^i (author of tho grammatical work Samgraba). Among 
the works from whicli quotations are taken without specify- 
ing the author are (besides those mentioned above): — 
KavyalamkiAta of Udbbata, DUvanylloka, BhagavatgltR, 
3Ieghaduta, Raghuvams'a, Kavyulanik&iasfttra of Vfimana. 
The commentator very frequently refers to previous com- 
mentators iu tho words ‘kcchit’, 'any©', 'aporc’ &c. At the end 
of bis commentary S'aukara tells us that he follows tradition 
in explaining the difficult Harsbacharita.* Hence it is cleat 
that he was preceded by a number of commentaries. 

As to the age of the commentator, wo can give only an 
approximate result. As he either names or quotes from 
Enjas'ekhara, TJilbhata and the Dhvanyfiloka, ho is later 
than tlie 9th century A, H. But he is compatatively an 
early writer. Ono of tho Mss of the commentary was, we 
arc told by Dr. Fuhror, dated Samvat 1620 L e. 14G4 A. D, 
if it is the Vikrama era to which the date refers, as is likely. 
Besides the fact that, instead of quoting such eminent 
Alaiukarikas as Mammabv and Ruyyaka (both Kashmirians), 
he quotes the ancient Kashmirian rhetoricians Bhamaha and 
Udbbata goes to strengthen tho viow t hat "he was an early 

2^ II’. 
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writer He may therefore have flourished before the 12th 
century A. D 

It 18 to he noted that S'ankara cites a few vernacular 
words in explaining the Harahachanta These may furnish 
some clue to his nationality* 

It appears that Ruyyaka, the famous authoi of the 
Alamkarasarvasva, wrote a commentary on the Har»ha 
chanta called Har8hachantavartika.t The authoi of the 
commentaiy on the Vyaktiviveka of Mahimabhatta, who is 
geneially regarded to bo the same as Kuyyaks, also lefers to 
bis own commentary on the Harshaeharita called Harsha 
chantavartika J It la a pity that this ancient commentary 
on the HarsLachanta by so able and eminent a critic as 
Ruyjekahaa not yet been brought to light If it ever 
comes to light, it will be of great help m explaining many 
of the difEcuHiea in the Harshachanta and in settling the 
text which is very corrupt m several places 
XIII The plan of the Notes 
The method adopted in the notes is as follows — First 
of all a long passage is taken and is split up into clauses. 
Each difficult clause is then translated In order to indi- 
cate clearly the meanings of words Sanskrit words are often 
enclosed in biackets after their Cnghsh equivalents If a 
clause be difficult the idea la expanded and clearly explain 
ed Difficult compounds occumng in that clause are dissolv- 
ed, quotations from kos as such as that of Amarasimha are 
cited, references to mythology are dealt with at length and 
difficult words are traced to their origin All grammatical 
peculiarities have been carefully noted Parallel passages 
from the author’s work or from the works of other authors 
are given to fuither elucidate the meaning Bold tjpe has 
been employed in the notes to draw attention to important 
citation'' Only easy passages have not been fully translated. 


* € ff on the word he remarks ‘ TO » 

notesp lC8(7tb^o),on ^1%^ hesays 

’,on vasfT'lSfT he says > notesp 175(7th3-o) 
t p 01 of P TI above 

of the commentary of the (Trivandrum Sanskrit 

senes ). 



A Brief Analysis of the Harshacharita. 


Chap. I After the usual invocation "1111(1 sympa* 

thetic references to his great* predecessors, Bana gives us an 
ucCQuut of liis family and of himself vrUicU has been summa- 
rised in the Introduction {pp. II-IV) and need not bo re- 
peated here. - < 

Chap. III. "When Ban.a returned from HarsUn’s ^ourt, 
ho Tvas pressed by his cousins with the request that he should 
■entertain them with a narrative of the life and career of 
Harsha. Baua expressed his inability to do even the sUghte.st 
justice to the remarkable career of Horslia and said that lio 
was ready to narrate to them only a portion- of the brilliant 
-career of Harsha. Ho then proceeded to narrate as follows 
In the country of S'rikanlJja, there was a district named SthSp- 
vls'vara. In ages long past there reigned a king named 
Pushpahhiiti. Ho was a great devotee of S'iva. He formed 
friendship with n great S'aivite teacher from tl»e Bcccan named 
BIiaitavRol^cya. The latter made' a present of a wonderful 
, sword named Attahasa to the king. Pushpabh-ati offered to 
help the S'aiva ascetic in a magic rite. Wiiile engaged in his 
task, he had a vision of Lakshmt, who promised him that he 
would be’the founder of a mighty line of kings, one of whom 
Harsha would have a most glorious career. 

^ Chap. IV. In Puslipabhuti’s line, as time rolled on, was 
born Frabliakaravardhana alias Pratapas'ila, who fought suc- 
cessfully against the Hunas, the king of the Gurjaras and the 
lords of Sindliu, G5ndhara, Lata and Mftlava. His queen was 
Yas'omatl. The king was a groat devotee of the sun. Eajya- 
■vnrdhana was the first cltild of the king and the queen. Then 
was born Harsha on the 12th of the dark half of the month 
of Jyeshtha. Tlie birth of Harsha was heralded by auspicious 
.signs prognosticating his future greatness. "VV^hen Rajyavar- 
dliana was in his sixth year and Harsha was an infant just 
•'beginning to take a few steps with tlie help of his nurse and 
prattling a few indistinct words, a daughter named Bajyas'ri 
was born to the king and queen. About the time of the 
birth of Rajyas'ri, queen yas'emati's brother handed over 
to the king Frabliakaravardhana his son Bhanditi about eight 
years old as a companion to the two princes, between whom 
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nnd BhanGin sprang up a close and intimate friendship The 
king in course of time broaglit, as companions for the groi\ mg 
princes two brotheis, sons of the king of Malava named 
Kutnaragupta and Madliavagupta the elder Kumaragupti be- 
ing about 18 years old at the time These two followed the 
princes like their shadow When Bajyas n grew np an ac 
complished princess die was married to Grahavarraan the 
eldest son of Avantii arman of the Maukhari family Kajyas n 
went with her husband to bis country of Kanyakubja 

Chap T When Rajyavardhana was old enough to bear 
arms, Prabhakaravardhann sent him accompanied by heredi 
tary ministers and devoted feudatories to the north against 
the Hunas Harsha accompanied him for some distance and 
■when Rajyavardhana entered the Kailasa range Harsha re 
mained behind and devoted some time to hunting A courier 
from Pi ahhakaravardhana announced Ins serious illness He 
started in hot haste and riding day and night reached the 
capital on the third day Ho saw the wliole city given up to 
perfoiming rites of various sects and faiths for the sake of Ins 
father On entering the palace lie found the kmg lying in 
the clutches of death with queen Yasomati weeping over him 
Two days afterwards when the kings condition became hope 
less, Yas omati ascended the funeral pyre and the king died a 
short time afterwards Harsha performed the funeral rites 
and anxiously waited for the airnal of his cider brother to 
whom ho had already despatched swift messengers 

Chap VI About a fortnight after the death of Prnhh i 
karavartlhana Rajyavaradhana anivcd wounded in Ins success 
£ul war against the Hunas and with a thin growth of hair on 
Ins chin The next day Rajyavardhana announced liis inten 
tion of refusing the throne and of taking to a life in the for 
est Harsha was tal on aback by the strange resolve of Ins 
bi’oU er and had a mind to follow him, v\ hen one of Eijyas rl s 
attcnilants, named '’amvadaka threw himself into the hall 
where the brothers sat and narrated a harrowing tale He 
told Raj javnrdhnna that on the very day on which the news 
of Prnhh ikaravardhana s death reached Knnynkuhja ( Knnoj ), 
Graharnrman, the husband of Rojyas rl, was slain by tlie king 
ff Alalava that Rajyas r! was pnt into prison at Kanyakubja 
with fetters on her feet like a brigands wife and that the 
king of hml designs even against Sthfinvis vara On 

Ihfit V ery day Rajyavardhana, who did not listen to Har<ha’s 
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entreaties that, though a boy, he should be allo\^ ctl to nccom- 
pally him, started against the king of Malava accompanied by 
Bhandin -with ten thousand cavalry. After many days had 
elapsed, Harsha saw Kuntnla, a high cavalry officer and a great 
favourite of Bajyavaidhaua, coming with sorrow written on 
his face. - He bi ought the nows that ESjyavardhann, though 
he subdued with case the Malava prince, was treacherously 
slain by the king of the Gaudas who had induced Bajyavar- 
dbana to go alone to the formei ’s place. SimUanuda, the old 
and faithful commander-in-chief of Prabhakaravardhana, en- 
couraged Harsha to avenge his brother’s death. Haislia took 
the vow of destroying the Gaudn king and dictated to his 
minister for foreign affaiis named Avanti a proclamation to be 
sent to all kings either to submit to Harsha or to offer battle. 
The next morning, Harsha called Skandagupta, the chief of his 
elephant hosts, and asked him to get ready his whole army for 
an expedition. Skandagupta applauded Harsha’s project but 
implored his mostei to learn the lesson of distrust fiom the 
fate of EAjyavardhana and narrated for his master’s ediffca- 
tion the stories of numerous former kings that fell victims to 
treachery and intrigue. 

Chap. yn. A few days afterwaids Harsha crowned 
himself and set out on an auspicious day, after worshipping 
S'iva The first halt was made not far from the capital 
( Thanesar ) on the banks of the Sarasvati. Theie the chief 
accountant of the village waited upon him with a golden seal 
marked with the emblem of the bull and requested Harsha to 
issue a charter. The next day Harsha marched on with his 
vast army. "Wien the day’s march was over, he ga^e’audi• 
enco to Hamsa> ega, a cooEdential messenger of Kumfira alias 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Pragjyotisha { Assam ) Tlie mes- 
senger announced that tho prince of Assam desired to form an 
undying friendship with Harsha and offered many wonderful 
presents, the chief of which was a miraculous parasol that 
originally belonged to Varuna. At night Hainsarega inform- 
ed Harsha how the parasol came into tho possession of the 
kings of Assam. He traced tho descent of ICumara alias 
Bhaskaravarman from Earaka and mentioned that Humara 
was the great-great-grandson of Bhutivarman, great-grandson 
of Chandramukhavarman, grandson of Sthitivarman and son 
of Sustbirararraan alias Mfiganka from his queen S'yamadei i 
Bhaskaravarman vs as a devotee of STva and desired the 
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fnendsliip of HarsLa Harsba -was higlily pleased •with tie 
king of Assam and sent back Hamsa^ega with numerous pre 
scnts Harsha then proceeded for several daj s agamts lus 
enemy ( tbo king oi Oauda ) On the v-ay ho met Bhandm 
■who brought with Inra the booty wrested from the Malava 
king by K&jjarardhana Ho brought nows tjjat after Kanya 
kubja was seized by Gupta Ra 3 yas n escaped from prison and 
had betaken herself to the \ inclliya foicst Harsha then asked 
Bhaudin to march against the Gauda king and himself enter 
cd tho Vindhyft forest m search of hjs unlucky sister 

Chap VIH After roaming about in the forest for se\e 
ral da^s, ho met Vyaghraketu, son of tho Blul chieftain S ara 
bhakctu, who piescnted to Harsha a young Bhil by name 
Nirghata, the commander in chief of the Bhils He informed 
the king of an ascetic named Divakaramitra -who was acorn ert 
from Brahmanism to Buddhism Harsha remembered him as 
tliQ friend of Grahavarman from the latter’s childhood Harsha 
restiQj, lu3 right hand on the shoulder of lladhavagupta went 
to the hermilago of Diiakaramitra where he saw the latter 
surrounded by pupils and students of various sects Just then a 
Bhil shu cam© unexpectedly and informed his teachei Bivakara 
mitro that a woman of noble birth was about to burn herself 
for grief in the neighbourhood Harsha hastened with the 
Bliikshu leading the way and saw his sister ready to perish in 
fire. From his sister he learnt how she was helped out of prison 
by a noble named Gupta at the time of tho tumult of the Gauda 
king in KSnyakubja, how she then heard of the death of 
Bajyavardbana, how she ga\e up food on hearing it, how she 
came to the ’V indhya forest and how m despair she prepared 
to burn herelf Divakaramitra then made to Harsha a pre 
sent of a necklace named Uaudakinf, brought by Ifagarjuna 
from the Nagas in Patala and handed over to Satav ahana over 
lord of the Deccan Rajyw ri expressed to her brother her 
wish to put on the red robe Harsha implored her to remain 
with him till he earired out his vow of destroying the Gauda 
king and requested Divakaramitra to be the spiritual advisei 
of Ills sister He further said that, after fulfilling hiS tow, he 
would himself assume the red robes along with liis sistei 
'W’hen Divakaramitra acceded to the wishes of Harsha the latter 
returned to bis army encamped on the banks of the Ganges 

Hero the narrative of Harsha’s career comes to an end 
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gTJTinar 33 31^1 ^ 5331 ^ 1 

33153^ 3T3r3r73J»I7r3'tfir7 73lftg 357)7 3>33733I7Tg- 

53% I :3%I 3 ;i7^73lj( g^feg P-l%%fOn< « 7HHfl7ro i3 7 T3 

317 ft, 3g33 gr^a 5nSi)ftft7s fta=K i3fti533i3 53 ft%7: 

3 751 3 7 5:^373^%^ 3(333gft 333%, 


ft5Ilft%p33 ft3n3)7(75R5g, 3771^73ir3fts& 3I3K% 3Tlft- 
3.<3ddld315l3ra7^5 73% g733J3'V7>3i% #7371)%, 37J3%7:- 
%7ir37lftl7ITft7n7ll3 d75d 7! 3, 7:731^3 53 M7 : d 3 id 3 3I7I7& 

517373% 37% %3T %.75I % g i733 571 7^ 7r %.ld 53 7317753- 
5%, 77<regft575r75:5'd.*|577n3353tS7%3^ 3B(3rf373I7%3t- 
3d«+dd:H<4I5i< 53 7)3% 35ra(%, 7ig5nft3ga't333335I% 3- 

51%, 37%3%7n3337S373I7!ia7I7!I%7'73t733%333ftl%7)ft7l3- 
7tR33 3ai'73fH^, 333%ig%aRl>%37%73%s)l33Hg 3%g, 
35%7T7I317n337%I7%:gTgf3^ g37333%3%%3T3%I5I357g- 
%%%% 375I%%3S’, 335331373 737353:E33I73;g73% 

7 ‘5»sr 371 5T’ 71. 7 ‘7317’ 3. 5 '71=isr TldlS?”?)’ 3-=3- 

V 377377 ‘373’ 73PI3 3-S7ii5i. H •!I7a3737ll7Y3. 5 '0 3133- 
7%3753’-3-7I. w '3733373%’ 3. 

-Y" 




ft 


^rogirg^ ggi^nrSr fg^, ftrroraw- 
•5rarnrannHTigTOg«'ft%!S\^ ggg'msEn'iOTs^jpij- 

3inT5Rrfti4tf3mrffonPr ?ra6g<j*>, ^n^raifg- 
nnf^qjTfttraftftr ^rftr ft re ia ?3 P' ^ > ^* reH lri ^in?iTOT%M ai- 
^nfhTpr =nrerftr, !TjWt^3fTOfrf>ft- 

qvTO?! ^qipifa arn’M, ^ongq'qw^ 
i!; igi| q i>^ qsntTO 

HgPqqfir miWi=i.ii5t=fre- 

1% q^Rqsr^, 

t, crgftr i 

iRftiHqrsniST^ Hiftjfhjqatq 

fmft, 3^;^ 

sH|a qj^TO- 

qvj^qqrftq ftsriqfhivTT vnrqftt qqwiqi, sq5sgqy-4+i!g3i- 
trTOiqra ?q tT^r '■in5&, qtstqsifeqjwiftHTqirsfit ipauro- 
= ^r g aH ;r H qi^ liailEtfed qqH&ft'gqusS, ^qs adhtan^ 

a?q?qqriS[q ftarfa eqmaff arar aqaaiVaar^ — 
‘afa, fitgqqiq^qia^ann^ 5 ft ^rw ft aqqsq'V i 
qrqqft ftaqgar aft aaa- 

■fjjft gqfftniaaiqT a arftai %m ami ^aa: i Pii^ .i < u n a 
ftqajafirarfa a^aRt aaftaftsfa aiaaaaqaaaiqtaa;^ i 
aaajaaaaaareamraa aafta ftagftsfa asaai aftsftf 
ata; I aft^faiq a aa aanaaaaaal' araaftfgaffira laiftr- 
ataafta i a^ai 'ftaft iftaaa«pia apafta ^ftai fea: aqaat- 
a^aT^ 1 asaftw ra jtftaaaaaia aaaagai gaaat asagjnt: i 
anafir aiaa: ascaara 5 a 5 aa ftrgaaaftaa: 1 at aiiftta 
aiftag I agfir: ataaftr g.atsfftaipstaaraig 1 aft a ga^ft 
^aftfft aaafir gftsgft at 'rajift l a a aftB ra ft aft swa ats- 


t 'trafttaRt’ a, a aaaife a-^-saiaft:. 4 'jftaaifttt"’ 
at; ‘grittqta^o* a. V ar^^r®' a-at. H ‘^traft’ a. a 'aarfttar 
aaw' a. » 'gaaSi’ 3. c israiRj a-at-santft;. q •aaiaHia,’ 


i ^ t m- 

f^ 5’3nT’7%i«T?57^5^j \ f 

5Tmwi:^^% I qjf^^r^rfe^ftMki t s^i^rnif^r i 

^pth ^ ^ ?it vT?^g tt;- 

I grgq f g iA ignft^^^^ig^s 

w??T^fbT?T: ^Tfacr«Tm?n'JTT^ i “^nlnT sr^% sriltTii- 

^ ^nn Opw ^ 

^r^R^^fr^J*T^f5Icrf^5TTgT g^rnjRl^Kfe'PT'pfv'IH'P’JII^^ 

fligERg^ I aT^«n?^ ?T ^ i^dK- 

1^1 

^^rgrRT i<«4i«ii^*“*f^" 

^sR'f, ^ 5f it qnf^fq 3¥* 

^«P%f : ?iTwts^ m i ^nT5TO^^%^ig^irTn^«Tf5r ^ ^- 

^ I ^ ^ ?5r^ ^f?^T ^ vr^jTfi^r ^*r- 

’g ^50151 ^TT5^* ^TH TtJROI^^rftcT- 

srsti^nr ?ir t 

- STTT^^ qguiyun JOUR’S T^'c5t*T8i?aft5I- 

g7»T5^R#T qt2%<r?5«g^?ii’g^^nqinT 

^i^r. tr52^'rri?Kg%^^Tr?ig; — 

qi^g% «nRnpT 5^^ 

TTl^RiT a*l<r^-dM<— ‘STflJiqiv^^ I ^^3 » 

^tphttr g^4-MK ^'* 5;53^^r{sn?r ^^TO^H^nr^r^oi^^'TT *TR^nzi 
^f^n?R»r»i^T5Ri»ii Rr; sT^%«ft^ ^- 

w-fl^n+f I 

■ ^?r: ^p^iTi g^Tsr^r 

VcT^, 3T?\JRRSR^lR!;»nS!!^*nRs^?3;, 


t *aT3^o’ tf. R *?Rir?^’ ST-^. ^ ^q^srio’ ST-?P. 

V *^1?{\R53' 51. H ^T-5p. ^ 51. 

« *f¥iril^^5r?go’ tf. <: 5r. 





t* r, »v 




S^if^Z^, ^n-i«HUi{^ , ^f^Mc'lilicl ST^qRJR'STT^, 

^ 511 ^: 5 ^, ?TJR7rrTT7T3nT^^ 5F^ 
?Ic^^t^TT^cI?nT I aTtr5q5lT»5ITcT^f^=r ?7T^ 
^I^;?f5lft'-'4*^Ut'=i f^ST^, 

?rrft55%^nT5?i^f^rwT^f^^ » ^^^s^f^r^gr^r^iTft’jffr wm 
f^TJT^q^tr f^tnrmfiTirnr «t sr^n 5ibJi fi!r spR 

f^?r I rf T ^ 5r 1 

^r «rfi?TgyH^ ^ ’ T^ '3' rr :ftqTr <f^d<*<^ fiq'f wnf^cT m Tr?=^5TO?Tr 
Tifi3?^<W«b''‘<5^*r I •T^mw "3 ?^3TrT3 ^rg 
1 <flfJr3f^^?rq^3T ^ 33T ^ qf^ ^ ^ 3l d< t^ I 

•^%TSJ ^r f5tST3i?'^3l3 3Zy3mo3^ ^HT'-VT I f^5TT 

-<n ^ ?TiT3i%TTgiin3 ^n^t i gi^ 

'S0IT%0lft3?Tqi3f5I3f«JS'r '3 ^TiFqT q?:?rqT q^ET^ 5 T HTt ?TT3^ 

?I^3 ’ti ?J i<- '3I ^H< gr71g?Tdf^:i tRm^l»H *3 ^ i f^t/ r f?tf$f^ ?TtoT 

5T% ^f^THT^^npTT I 33>f^^3Trc3 

3r^q^ \ 

*S3dfd’-fcWg ^3^5 3^i7% 3 5 

spffJr 3f3qi^T^3333^ i 


? ‘oftifiqwo’ ST-qj :i 3 ^ ‘^^nno* 3T-?F 

■» «I-q: H 'ar^qqg.^ Sf-^ ? ST-JP 




Q;«pifli ^Jif^Jurf^Vd J w I » 

a«<^tmH^*(j‘P'-ti^I^<.H*^j Cl 5 J^**!^*! d ^ 9^S?* 

^im^i^cii^l^* 
’5R5, «II^ ?Il%, 57 : 

3nT^I5 ^cMdtiWt.d‘fc<A+^, ggjTl^oi, ^• 

51RT*T^0I 

^nF?rT%<TT5^T^?Tni^> ?n«5?ft^- 

tH*<i«»5i«(»i(^’jisii-*i5I*TI ^'^'lai'o^'i ^^7T5nn*n^, ^cHI*rRt» 

•T^Rt^T'H ^%»tT TftTCTcITcr'T 

f^ffi'cKM' ?5«lT275?r ^ItJiitfST feTtl^^n^T^I'cTK" 

^i?R^(^R?lTtETe*«:m^sfBirift^DTT^n(g^iI^ 'ag^i 

cm^d*i^> ^THcidMndmdl+il'cI^IjS^^a 5S^lS?I25TRi*lM%?rRT- 

5%^T sr^RciJisT Ittpci*!:, sriHwgfcq- 

5a;5?R- 

■ 5 ^ 

n^':^r«n:%cm?^icf^ f^jR^s^PPoii^rr^^ -s^vnir ^rg^- 
4??it ^^T^Rfftcr^qs^-5ofra^fMricrs^tnig, ^qin^cr- 
3pjgiT^5gXW?TJP?i5PT?ttf^^^fitg w- 


. K 5p-^. R ^ ‘3Tqcwi?cn;’ si. 


^rrRTTsiiTHRnJr- 


^0?r: ?PSf?n(vfs5%?'7S^»T?r?r:Hn5:iIST5Rf^r^^mJt^T 

srnRHu- 

^«Tf^cRrHEpfs5T^^7mg<K^?T3ng«rT R f- 

5pHr»vnTftr5rrei7vrT«Tr *?i^ «-<tH^ rH^Pr^q:Tf^gy?r ^it! ' ^»^ Ty?Tg- 

HgaTaiT* 

grpf^j sp«qriTr?q4dtj^ijjjit4 

^«TTTif^ft?r tih%: ^?: Tjteig& 

^»nr5rs iRroTTsf^^f^rvzrmm^Tft^i^^'^f ^'j^nrsivTeT^r- 
«rP^sr: 5^TTf^crg?T®2ft:?rCThs’s«r^ 

t5h sfhr- 

^qV:, -W ^ I q VT'iyj W q q j wit^ , 5^^r• ^ 

sahrft^ ^rgq:^, ^ra:^fiw 5iT^?TT^TOf?r5r jp;r- 

*1^, ^cqn^’, ^^^RTJqftn? tgtfgg^ ^ v ru t ^ 

^7T^, Jit4+)qu5nT 5«qq:AqKVTm^ ^r^, s«Rn^- 

f^ni ?FTf^?Tnrr:i RiiVmy^s’.uiy £nnq^;j :iaiqm ftRjRq, 
RgT; Mq i ^U ^ ^ I «nw «EJ 

cRT fs^i *mqTnfy 0g7S fi . » srrggxRraqsfmsimqnr^, ^TR'fnnr- 
jTHTTf^ snrrnTspft^rr^, sfr^RT^5jtp^, SjfrfrR^s^H;* t^* 
^T4^5uM4UM',idqj crrm fq ftiPTm* 
f^^nprTH;, gtnR/^ RftRMfJmRqr^n^, Rgrg ^tMdiHf q flnnrR- 
fqqnq^a^^, ^ ’^^ qR ^rror f ^g m , 

y k t ^'t^v^ q r^^N r<qrea w s^riR. I 


K «r. q ‘quqRjrm* tn^ve. ^ 'URt^'rn’rr^i: 

'^jqjsrza* V ‘fT?n^iq' *r, h **nmRRmq^’ «r-«r. 




3i!i ^ 'inraa? 

H^^^^n^^rajTT^ncisftt^: iTiiTr- 
gint ^?g4 BaiH'Ja'Jt^OTiwim '^g w i ai-iddi t i fim- 
ildM^dd a wgat TO aioriTOild a^rogro^i^ i 

■sTOifen^TO^retf^^fa'^ TOnrogianroi smftTOfaff- 
airaPuIJia ftrorS sniTOgf^nn^— ‘aia, 
^t^aTOTTaror Jr*i^i'itdtH JtaatfJtaT'riTK^ncJTTOT, RJiMdt to^- 

atagfa: i 

tor; I 3nm«TOrf7 aa arorat naWfas jrV afcR 
RRi^TOT I sRaTO Rrfiiafr ag^fta jpa; 5 ?t ^rtWriit- 

TO& fena: I TOa^ a ETOan id^fitanrRse^R t^Ri 
5RR TOiraron:, aafegTOTfitwift tot- 

gRR^ I ?TRRR?TOT Ra ^aRlfiRRlf^R^ilT ‘ftUdfcT ^RT R 
g grota^ TOTOi nRRt i rtortotoisrrto^ fftgfia- 
gfi r g aia; ^ai ga; i k ai arroro i a RH ^j g agr- 
gSTOSSiftsiT ^rTOraf gar i ftarfr; STOSi'm; Pig^TOTO- 
afl ;m^TOri5iRa i m rto RigaroaRt srat- 

irai-^ TOa^a^ aRft I 'EiSt aw gwflif^ TOiwfJRara- 
TOifit I aRqR5#stw^ wt: ;s;gq;igfH3(at fgaat’ i ^^ga:- 
Jwi aati oreftasaatsat aRTOTOW — ‘aig'«i?(, to! % Or- 
agm i.«Rar i a %aTOnaa ggaal^ a ft asgaaifta gaigft- 
;R^ftaTOTa^gaR a^lft; i ftiswaro^a^ ^aar gjfta tor- 
RaRg^ i aiagR“rawwiaa7ftftRR: 
TO ggftsift Srsft%it to^ gjftinftaafta i srrr;— aa ’st^ 
535 ft wiftaagiR 5RRa> 53^;^i%tiRiftTOW, agaiWRaifiR- 
agronKgawaR) g3ig3g^aiftf^;g;Tgiaagft%aaTga^gRi 
■^afta:aa5gag^3rsa5RR aigg(a g^ftaV rr aw; ( 
R 5 I 55 W t^aaRatsft^aTRaRggngaiaR Raraar gar TOtgrft 
fagaaRTaiga gawi rr i ai atg ftrftRRtftaf ffti^ aroft 
Ri% swaia iftar arg; ai a'i w 'jgardRad. i aga a art aa ftftt 

? 'a^lat’ at. g ‘oaapa aaiR:’ a:. ? 'afiaiftgPa’a. v ‘Rr- 
riaai ga’ a. h 'Ralssa agS-.-gaPa aaw.’ a. 


I ^^i^r^urr 

^ TR^ I ?rt'RWTT^^R!rmfq ^r%^ 

'T^P^’fTRTIRRIS^^JTRTTJT^ ?RVf^^^t^ ^TgTOi; | Slf^^r^ 
i^'yl y^h^IST «|j<^T I c^i^«i ^t^n^J3'^TR»riTRT?rT5rN'^TI^fit^r 
RRT^^Rg gi35tRT^R?t^i:5rr:R^j?^% jtrtrt^ 
fq^rf^^JpR^Tir rri^ir^ i ittrRt hr ?RRr 

RWr^PlRq ^t^nRingTRKrRJTg I ^ qr^ 

JJ^RRR^ R^R ^n^TRRITERtfRRfi- 1 3% R ^^TJTTRRT ?Rf 
^*K I ^'^RTTRr ■^TRRRr SRnRTgsfH^TTrf^ SI^ f^RRRHRrf^ 


I «T^ai ^ JT^5^ I ^frs iR^i^RTT 

^R ?Rr vriRRrsZR^RT RRT5TT f^RcRR^^ ^epT 

RTTT '^ 7 ^*I ^57 «PI^R ^«R?T \ cf^JvJarjf rft ^ITTTT | *Tf^ ^ 

^ ^Tf^RRjnrtes gr sjf^r ur 

®IMU|T 5 ^ ^ ^RRjfR^R *r RSIR JRI*T | 

T^rRm^crr^ i ^srti^^sri i 

5ir I fT*???*!?? SRRTt ^ 

vf^TSTt jft^r I spT viH*j:T>75cfl’ ^^?TT ^fTf 

^R ^ I Rm 1 1 ’nftr^fRRyrrvispRT 

^TRT^Ra, *n 5 RfI'TSRTR^ ^ 

’^r, ^fRTfRR^rr ^^vR'pftijRI SER^^ptrRqRT f^R 
Plr^f^i^^PraRr 

f^RRRRjr i;r 1 Rr rrrr^ — ‘R r&, %t^r% i 
i^RRR RrgRf?RRf^ m i sicihTri^RR^i^r i 

qR Snpft^pf^R^ I SII^ R f^iUU<?t5 ^^Mfi 5R ’ 
i^R n?ftR^ I ^^JhRg ^RRflt^j^rftTRRVi^^RRftjprr 
Rl^r ?R?IR7RtTnRRRI^ S^RgR S^RR— ^RR, 
tqR JRTRRTinnRRRT | 'RmTRtRrRR^ I J » 

X&l <t^ =3 gT . W<ii,a<.^^ | g - I 

g^i^’a w 331^3 ^'laal g)%3^Rw33?iTnn aaOTT#w 

Igfa^ ^ 3g3i I 3^ ;Tt J nTf !A? i3 3;i^ ^tfhr 

Pia<i^-< «4^ ■a>ii« I >ra 3 afesfn 3t^ ft^mralsnri^ 
gPM«aB 3 ; I a>'s>i 43 3 CTsreiT ctto; i 


g' 6 .Sw 3 faRT 3 ai 33 t gqgju^j 53 gjisS^T 
I ’3g!w+ig 5r?*rn 1 33353 







(mtir Tft!! I w^JTnra; i sranra 

■3 33353 53 3i<i33sgt3T: ^tgunSraw i .33: 

!R[j3 ai»^33 SSf53 ^333333, 1 5335331% 3 331- 

333fe333T333n?ll53% 313%3ft^5% 3>3r33IT3- 

Rl3:3t3’ <Tt ft % 3I%3 jSift', a3“l3(d3l«43l35 3 

3fe33T3 53^3 53t3^lft% tawwsl3) 3^3%T35-3^^*15^" 
3X33lf^% 3 3-3 3-3 3-3T3E*ft33 33 3533^13 3T^% 333- 
335, ^333IT33T3I PisuytJ 33 %33T 35333^ 

3^ 1 31%^% ^3T 33rf3i33l3 313-33 f^3Rv9335^% 313- 
333% f%333T3T33333T3 I 3ldft4l 3 5*3T3 I 

^331 5 3^^[^3fl3c33(35fe3l%33333333r W4(%3^3- 
31% 31333 31315 I 1ii! 31333 — ‘3A^3;: 3^ 33^333ig3ft, 
3(3T33%in% 3133f^ %5335^'3l% 3313ipi31335%r 13113 I 
331 % 1 331 5331313331531 &l3l3%l5fti5! I 331 3 3g3l' 
%%31 ft.F a f 53^33333.1331; I 331 '3l3iw5l4i%33t %3!- 
^33153331133: I 331 311131 313nTt3313333f: I gi33lf^ 
31% 3!^ 331% 31331% 31 %31%, qqiqJTl %33f 3^31 I 
ijit 5 '<51331 3 33i33lll3%it33 % ifsSBVl^ 1 33 3183- 
Rlft<llft5’ 5% f3i333%3 3:333I3i533I3%31 f31IlSjl " l 35 t3 I 
53t 3 S <13^3 313 «3 I 313I3I%3fS3"l'3<{l3t 
333^^ 33% %4433T333 31333:1 333%331 I 3333131%- 
3P33 333 3t3'l%3»33ig«li?lll3>113 I 331 % I 33j 31S13 

5531%i313%3l%3333gii% g%3 I 53313313.51^31-' 
-3313%!%: Il%llf5311%3inrl3313315 I 3^311313%53153r- 
13533 33313i%»ft3553%13%: 1 %32313331313533%1J1I1- 
1531% <31331313313 %11%;313'JJ1'. I 5135%55flK31% 
31%33 353153: 1 

33 3333133% %33313%33 3t%3T 3 %331353 333 %3I- 
ii331%13<33311%%% %5%ii3i% I 31^% 3 3 311%3 353- 
3311331 nt?3 333351331 331i<n41j;i3 1 ftcjllilHil 3133%- 
5I333333i<3 33R!3<3r%3n 331 I 531333 %3i 3 3 %?3 
31%% 3H1!! — ‘313, 3!%j!5W% 53II:’ <% I %S3%H — 
! ‘%13I3I3%33:’ 3. 333%g3t 3%33RT 313 o’ 3-3r. 

< ‘^lailliet’ 3-31. V '|it33lPll<3l’ 3-3. • ' 







^ TRPil I »t?vOTimrnrOTn (7 gft<ift 

H*!l^'-iS««aa'«idi»(^ w-itS-Tliid awRa; i sift^raR ar^ 
f^: yt< 4 ia i ■^tTTaaTOaf^jTJTra^nriFSraT- 
^i d'-^a^ra a g> 7 W»w«l+dM^<atiira uramp wanTir^ 
%<Pd+«gai I umfir aar g^jthnnfT: aak- 

%%awia ^gatTOH^airag aaift i ftg: in^- 
aar anfaaRtniahamft i a% a: ^it.anid aaf- 
I aaarai a ^rraRai aaaaTgwft'^ajft- 57^ ^a^anarfa 
W'jjisitH I asfla: Jag atfa’Jrakft ajara; 1 ^aa a^^iaaia- 
^a aiaata aar aaaasaaaar anasa Hiaaaja^ aaraa 
ara aa^aJpaa aaaa kara: 1 aaaf^^ ar ana i ai^ a ^^a- 
^ ^fittaaaaa^a ar ^aaaaraegafa aaiararaa aa: 
aaai ji ar, a^ a kaia^atsa a; aaa: aaa; 1 

aaara g!jjTa> Tararaiataaft: 1 &aaifWfsaai afirajfa 1 
ataaiajft 5 sikaRj^afir ai jaa^ 1 a-asaa aanfr to: 
ajr*aat aarat *a: 1 ar ^aaaaajft aasa: sjfft aa- 
ara 5^ iaa>f0Rt aataiaoa 1 aar 1 1 afallaaraTOTOr 
aiJd'Jijaa, s^jaftagafr ^Raataar % araraaaaian ag- 
awlral' +>i6««ai agaaaataa a, aaaahraau %a- 
Pff?f^isylna*ar a, aaakfaarfiaaaaai a, agra^aRarar 
ftaaaRat a’ 5% 1 ar atat^— ‘ara, alca% at%a 1 
gaaraa aar^f 5 taa% ar ^^aac 1 aaftataraavar t aftaa 
aa aa^kf^ata I ar^a a ^araar^saaga^r^ aa:’ ^fa- 
ara rEahiijj^ 1 grftajf aaRa>aairjftRiataavatakaar 

arw aaaaa^aaaara) gaaga: gsft^aia— ‘3t4, afr- 

aafw aaraatatTtaaatai 1 aaaia^iaatTO r afaa r aata:’ 

5% I a^ia a ^riagg-ra: 5 ta*t.iara ga -. iat^id.^aai.j 1 
gaa^a a aar^a aa^ g%Tgaftaaa?aar ia3aat?9ra 
tsftrSaa <agat ajatrog r aata ataa^aa arr^ gjfta- 
Rgaaaaa aata i aa a aRaro at^ tTOar*ta=* 
gRldWEa: I a RMTO TOR t 

gsafira fairar ^gaa a ai aar aroaiaga: gasaar- ' 
saag I jja>5rT_ agrtaatg: a#ag 1 aafta %atar- 





\\ 


^ ^ 'm<s<M»ivi^^5 ^T^rnr^scn^ i 

5n0% Rfq'HiTTr^n^ i sTCigwfcr ^ sr^j- 

^PTR^m^r- 

^ . *v ^ r\ fs ^ K - ^ *s ^ ^ — ♦s 

iVti^TrJRlTHtH HTt^ «5w, ?lW?TT^WTc?^^TWw ^ 

flf«>«iMio *Mi*< '’'■Tl+icMiAPf , nai<(t<:<<a^Q«”^<.i»iji<i- 

^ nrnt- 

?T^T I ^r'^rf^P^rnTn ^^ 

«nJT% l^«ciiiil(l^WH*i'rtO I 5{!flP(^| ^ | 

^?n:T g 

?n«73nr r^t^ t k 

^ fe r ^^ i ^v n Pf HTvrgf??! f^g^nnjjjoniSr i 

nm i ^TsT^R'Rinn^ i *9 

i^'iT I ct^T 

^RnR*^jR*RT5rT: I ^rir^ wrnhEfTiJTJT^: \ 5^;fk 
^5RTf?r ?ir ^<m^, f^'rqV i 

^ 5 #am ^ «rTP?n?*tnn5t^ ^ I ^ srfn*r- 

Rir«i41< ^ f^5^??^5T ara^EW^’nrraiSf^ i 

5?rT ^ 5 ^JT I ’arspoi^- 

?T»T^ ■pr^sfinTTS^ff 5Iiny>8.< I 

marsr amif5r^55sy+i<Id<WMm \^m % i ^ra: sr^ 

*j*i)-4 I ^Qwy^r«>^ram- 

•.q>^l^ tpJ^3Tf§5TfV«P^5Rt^RT5rs I f^a33TT»r^?IRnR3^T^f&^ST“ 

^ifR >Ernmmi?mt^ \ 

a?«T Rc^ar ^ 

^tTTiS^ SltRT 

^TTRm^nra^ ^r i ^RiR^rrftRt 5 ^ 

, HW'tJ— ‘aiPTj 5-*<n»* ! .?ns5nft?][^ — 

? ‘twRrR^'nj:* a. ^‘sntRsnr »i>«?:‘J.3Hr sii^i^RT r^o’ st-^f. 

^ 3i-?F. V ‘Pis^nPR^* sT-a. ^ ' 



‘Mi y Ti R t, I 1 !3;q5g a*!- 

ag ft>ri5 I stf^5m*Trat ■aiftfihti sj^iratftgivra i aft 
I si^ggnmitintcft^ msiftftf aiirr giftrfr ^rrar ftsng^i 
;ja g i% a HI saiwr' ?nr i a^Rir garfq ^mnror— 

•araiTCigai^: wg saRt' smrssft aft >rft- 

RfftrigajTifft I tT^ % amatng 

JiRHireTig I ag^^i % sraaTJnfftatfta 

I ags: Rg aftft g M « t?i i;i ^1 lft ftdft.dftia 

!Eftnift astrt JRri% i sstsfft mjiwdilft^Ra- 

agftjft ft^*<i'ft‘f4ft<r firgdan’ ^ i 
gftnifta ftziPR wlftaffta ft^maRftrt t 

aqftg^nr airafir gamg^ingnniRijaaRftr ranstranfe 
atiRa'fttai^flwift asRRni sftagStq'nnfar, tRsftssrwiftgr- 
5Rsftat?r®3 ^TRiafaijijRiR’Rat, ^sfttiiftigtfrtjgjfg- 

■imRtfiitft OTft afift tiiigtnifta rrft grirft ftsrai, a^teg- 

JSi OT% a 'tglftirer a^njnsw aroftRi^- 

!TWtaails«a<i«raa?>?g^>niitnlft i^sfttmftt 
d^dd iJi ai CT a i #, jaaar ftr- 

aiaaoaftaiftmfta ftafjpagTRara'T^rfta aa- 

anj TaaTaraanaaiTir- 

RRaaft, as^uift^cai^pa^ 

aiw ^ftiftsaftaanift^^aRirafft: ^SipHRnfifHfta 0 ^- 
sTgaigjRaaRr, a^aaRg^I^aRaarftftjnaRRgfta gaaftr- 
<ft3 aafaRUT raffiriSra a»=<fr, fta. ’ a a ad^atfaj.djia r^ftraT- 

tn ftrftraaftrfaar aTaaaunaiftar ^qftor qjiaftaasfta iftg- 


? ‘sMTOaFTfipjit^a’ i5. ^ ‘m'Ka'anstao’ a. ? ‘3ft?=ar- 
ftftio’ a. V 'aniRjOTiftiB’ a. H ‘nRgso’ si. ^ ‘^fwarftwo’ 
a. O ‘JHISo’ i .(^. 5,,^. 






^%- 

fcI§T?TR^5JH<?T| ?r?n^5^UT^ 

gf^^rfJnr 

^F^TT?!:-, S^ 3 ^'» ?TimnR?T, 3^- 

c^ TraTHT^^, 5 ^- 

?Rr(y:, JFt?^t, 3 ^- 

^ ^^nrer, J^^ 

7T^i3^TFRrrm:, ^y«^.q«icA<ifl^i^^FFn *ns- 

^sTVTFTT nirg^T^JT^^n sfti^' 

5i^ts^prf^!5i:*a%<Fn 'g^M+wc^vdm 
TT^TJnTfqraati^i^jiiJRWJ’rr, 

^rR!F?f?5PTT TTR!^ m?5?n 

Ti'^t^i, sn^sr ^tEj^, sn%flr- 

arniJJt^f^ f^- 

STT'vjn^^ •Mgnlj 5TV^ra^t( 

?i«.41^^yRwi ^ti^vTg^^T i 3Fiai^ ^ ^)?fr 

WTFT'Rh^ i,«nf^rff^ i ^tjtst^ mwrt 

^ 5'RnTT3FmTTi7mTn?itr i sr^sn^ f%T% 

J^Idf^^iHf^f^ f ^^^mnPFfr: 7F g ?7 M T >qa m %^- 

^^usUV'isf 1 

SF^OT 'qr^^ ^r^wTr^^iqi ?n^5?rt ^tt 33 ?ht- 

fi<rT^3Fn yit^ai ?n^ ^ 3 w«<icuR^«(l ?rgw7£?i ?tt^^?tr- 
‘^, f%f3^ T^flr I ^ g^dHM^ r w^Ad 

zrmi %4i4iuf{I(%tiif?r’ ?% 1 g ■^’qH?^RT%ilt ^ 

«5TI^^ Rs-ijlf^qr^, 4i^'dR^<^4o^h 

Wtg Vint?! 


? *=eI5^tRI^' ST-q:. 



^sTTjcjrf^, ^51^ 1 ^ I cnfru- 

<13 f^»Tm J sTf^^nrJTPir ‘gr^rfJRrr sa^q^rr^^nvi^ 1 arfr 
=51 1 ?Ti5r^% 5n5TT mfSrjfr ^nar ^ f^5ji3*i. 1 

?iT ^■TTR^’ I ?Tr^r^ Rn^rnnr— 

*5TnT ? T C ^yrr?: 5^3 5i3«Ri^gpRTr^ ^trrSHsfr qft- 
I ^ siE'tJzn’ 

jTnRRT^Ti^ g^JTTR^i^^ I RnRrmf^i^r^ w: 

I 3?^: R3 g»»T?Tr5Klf^ 

5Btmf^ I ^sirm^Rfr^RW: spl’sfV ^r^TRRrnJrcRsi- 

f^cf I 

sTT^3^n% 3«iif3^W|i^nin^i^ddR^; f^iig^tiduRT 

stTtoig^^nm^, mss^fSRnflcrr- 

?T^ »iTft %aT, 

^v(R^Pr5T^ ia^Tr^g^rtrq;«i5m!T3.5^'T5^f^5TOT%tTf^ fir- 

^%{ ^^krtV- 

q.d d i ' 4\ ?t ^ ?5tiRn ^- 
^TiTaWH^^rj M d ft <“1)111? (i_I^i( ^3' 

-w i^g yT^q^Tft^TTgrtTi^T^oTi^gpip^ ?R^, 3gnmn*TT2^ 
’^p^RT^RTi^^ ^fcp^rSrft^t ^ft^ri^jm^iHr, 

ft ^ y g>jT»Tggr3dr ^r:, 

•*J^T ^R5I'cJV» ST^t ^nft E<;m «r*H 5 

^l^*?l3d*Tdl5TT, 5fg^TT^?5'^rail5pTnTsPTf^^^R?g^Jr 5)fRI%- 
R^-e?TRTn %f5itf5ra ^^^P^«pr^^^j5T^?jpfT^t5nrr 


^ jp. r *af*RHsqrat?ro* ep. ^ 


^ftwe* ?T. V H *ftlE3?5o’ ST. ^ 


'S *SpT^ep* 5j. c ‘f^’ SI-^. 


>.<^i(i«fci ^vTRT, *'HJj5t^,i(.j^tiil^i^g^ *^^i i^P r, sT^^mr- 
wPT;* ^T?f 

T?r7Sft»I f^rT^TT ‘^lul^l {^^l4:4<^^-<c^dlt^«( ' STT^JJ'ITT* 

jptTirf^ ?r5?dt i 

oTnjft^n^n «ir*T ^^5i?JT*n 

^ I 


sTRirm ^ JT^rn^r ^ ^ ^ 

tSjvTT:, iF^Tn'Tt ^ inrirasTr, ^^loi ^ b ^- 

tifft«pi^^ ^imR 'fft- 

STS5?TTTT%?TT 'tI^ W'cT:^^ 



^tgr a i fadi^T r x^’^: I srm^r ^ 

«pH«i; ^i^«n%, w n^rr 

^'TtiTWTmra, a^r ^rrof^rrmi i ^q<mri^«TT 

'^mTRTJSESI^I^^T ^TtWt I ^ 5 Kd«IMdl^K^5?r- 

I 

aisj ^iT I ^njjr 

^ ?R^ i ^ ^ ^Rmnn^ ^r: ^twift 

I ?T?i^?m x^ 

«i(^5^i \ ira^rt ^ 53^1 

^rf^ w wr5T^?«jyRT ¥TT55^§FrOT gft^- 

^wig^*3'ra ^rn^rni. i ^rf^3r^?rt 
???wr^ ?r 4 «^ddd) i #r 5 ?rr 

•^iTTTFsreRn 5T%! 513; 1 ?im??nw 

? siTc^' ^. ^ «^Erw^' jpj ‘^cR^" X. ? ‘5rR- 

^. V ‘t^:’ «r. H ^?niT* 3T-^. ■ ' ' ‘ ■ 



* 1 ^ I ‘ 3^13 ?& Jf'ftstis 

sT^ftfiitir !33t^ ipSgji JTisjff !rg’,WJdi Jrgro ^ 

3 m— ‘?ife wraitT fejrWsmfir^iw 1 q: 7 g«dwwi![ 3 ?t !ittei 
JinnRt !n 1 BTOWrfirtftsft 'ag^ aa; 1 sr a 

ai i l%e ir n ft ^gr ^ amP i Kl murenTr ■? 1 anra. 
SOT?!’ tiw Jrflafft m i siaatwmerT S 

I iftwr nSra?r ^ 1 snm araffiSr raafVwH’ 
tfir I w nar^ — ‘^, snai^ Jnga i^wwr^, s^rai i 7 - 
y?77il<3r a aaaiERar, aift^aaf a aa?i: i sraaraa 
JTTTiaar giaatTar 1 st<i> a JngaraiSahrtngJTtilr I a a atfe- 
Ttidi 'aaaar arraai ar aran^aiari aa^aat 1 a aaraar* 
fnaiOTi ^nSrafin: 1 !a ^ a^ rei% aa aaroarar 
aa^ ga:, a^ g ar 5 ft^a:, Jraaaaj'^ia^g.', saaaVsat^wr- 
5g, aaaa: atag^Ti, aaiar aig:, a%ar! aaaai!, ftiarai 


ar^a^f, aaaaar! aniTTC-. ajiiar g;^a^«t- 
gaiT; I ffe ai fS t ^iaa t H) 1 «ga;a> ^ai fsiiara»aiaar, ^iYaar- 
Ctfif aasa&a^PY. "*< ^aiawiRaftag, gaa ^ iaanraac, 
fart^YfirlYRr ftsaYalW:, ataifa ^gfira^aiSratatf^aj^, 
saria aiaaiaam^aiacgiaia na'iaia;, aaawiSpft aaaftig- 
aai 5 ^aaJ^, goaaifSY* aaSt aa'it aRaftfii siSia^ia:, fa 
aar gigftarfaaf^, aga^ralfafJl^:, SHsat agai; ^aajar- 
fitfifn%iEa;, maf^iiaaaaa 561 aaafai. aaiaiaaiftan^i, 
atftaYsft aaaaai^a^ aSraa; 1 a^aaai'^ IfRiaafKa afai 
^ aamn’ ^Riafa 1 


'aaas^ araai^— aisYfa 

as aiPsgg I gaifti % faiaaififSi aa% f%iai I giianafft 
atai.’ ^ \ aia^ g ^aaiaiaaaftaaaTa:’ an^ srs^f* 

aaa aaia aa^i gaite aaif aftaa^ 1 y Saai^a aia- 

aisaaga; 1 safi 5 aaftsla aaftataft f^fetgaifaiaaatg 1 
afadisTaTT^aT a anaar ^ar ^a(^a Egacgaaf^ i^aa^aa - 
-a^ I aaigaaaaia waafa awPaaia, ftimaaiaaaffa aa%, 
asStmfira iaaf ^ aiaaff aftfita %aftt 9 r gaia a^ a a^, 

f *ai?^sfY’ a. ^ ‘aaaaafftgaj* a;-a. ^ ‘afilaafYa a’ a, 
V a. ^ ‘aaianPaata aaia ’ a. 







tjQRi^cr ^nr^HJn^'Tm^’icR^JiTi ^'^fHniT’^n^^rfr^^PTTTT^ 
‘^TWWT^j sT^mm- 

^ *3T5r T^^ire^?T%^Tf^- 

^bSTH.’ (%^'g'7T Hilctisi i^t.'''J«ei«<»an*H«» «n*S'^«tf“ 

l»H>mf^»^n *n^H*-<ii ^5'Ht Jn^m^^TTlT?! I 

?R% — ‘ST^TTf^ ^ ^njig^IT 7T^3FJnTT 

I ?r^ *rn^RRT5 <iTf%nft^%?rT57i^ 

5T^'U»9’ ^ I 


sTRTrm ^ 

^r?5pT^ 5R^<g^<?:, 

H64ia»ii, 

qTT- 

fl^?!»'rifd5ir sfi^HKuif^aiffirf^:, 

JT^^s^T 

q^i^fii^iriTitfr^RrTt^^ «rT5r#|f^ ^'V'?!: 1 snnw -i 

i^»i3;:2[^T iitn 

»r^«r: w ^i^Rgq%5Tfa, timgriTT; f^eini^, ?i«ir 

n t r^ T q Hi vTi r if qf^l ^ ^irf^ncmT \ ^im^riNiT^TT 

?rp?raT I 9 I\M«iHMiwy4^^«^i- 

?»!fvt^ I 

«n7 ^T^lTTvETT^I^ ^miT TI^T^ I anjJT 'gi^S^TT 
THT 5nPT»^ I ’sr *^T«rr*nti^j ^ jfr^r^ 

‘q ;(T;p^a Tn5mr?n^rnnftTT^^^?i’ icfH ^rnr* 
OT I Rdm^wviuy^ 

mVt^ i 1 n?tmt pM^r- 

JnTTTnr^.'^q^nrftg^ qwiRi 

5Rq Qfwqi^nTTsPlf^ g^ y^d^dr I qr 9 ?n ftfqfw 

■^TT }T 7 q<s<vq r ?R: ?iq: ««quqq; | Fn^JldK^q 


? w^i’ a. r *P; ‘^^TFift’ «T. ^ ‘qpT- 

q. V ‘?Fd:' q. H ^?n?l* a-5- 




*5T5^tei5P3F7&ai^;tr^ i stawtr ■a H'Sr n- 

•t^safJrvnarai rnsnaf afournajrat I ?r aiij ia f^W®- 
aar amjasi'i^tat tagsua aaait i sira^?^ faro 
I sra&ti ^ ^rf^WtWtaarasRia'ife ft:St i 

gta^jjrafit%a ^lar flrasR^fta ftfes goqsira ssiSar^aw^ 
gaiatfnra; i 'a Rraft wgar igaiftjr 

3i:%q?nf5ga«vgF.JPj? <pna^ i aft 'a , 
^arai 5ift ?i%: ^a^raaaftgRam ^aiasaar, ^gscia^cstiai a 
aramaar, 'Waraa^raar a ataaniMar, 5i5imftdtwjft3nfir 
anr<a-aw<pj<dft a^ja i aaaaiat aaai aaiai: ggia: aet- 
ata 1 aai a i arafi aRstai aiaraWana: 

at Rfa^, aafJrar aaamaiSi, aianaaiaaftft, aarefft- 
Wwrwmr:, sn^ataf^saf aij^air:, aft^aiaaffattrrg^^raiar, 
aawatfttiT aaaii^, a i g iftaft a^i, aia^graasasii::,, 
firaasaV a - ti ta --, gataataa:: gt!fe;, aaiaanftaa:, %ftat! 
%=^gft5:, SiiPti' iftiftsaa;, Ria^^tea't, saiafaRaa:, ara- 
Jlpct sftjja:, aia^ Wsft gaftaa, aif^iat ag- 

aaaroaat, ai=a^ai’anat a|TO:. aa t P^ a i aafear, aiaagai 
aRsfeg!, aiftaE ataia®:, Eca a t ^ftawi, siaifejar Riyu^q;:, 
aft# Cftiftaa, aidwtl gaift:, aaa# ftkftar, aa# aafta:, 
a# aaata:, astaiaa: aara:, w^^Ra«ajaftV wdaiij-., aig- 
aiaftflcswa:, ar|ft# atjfta^:, a^afr ara- 

I a g'ftaaaaigaJaaml' aiaaai ftHaigaaftt aatam#- 
aasaiaarfsjajga: saarift fftgfftaiaitaras atjjasnftfaftg fta- 
ag afii aiiafesvi fftaraas 'gsrfaana. I aara ftiaaft ngat- ■ 
Ha aaarafta ^ftar aaar a^di*^4^id^di*^ i 

aa aft: aa ag ': ;RaR^icfftft ) <gf ?a 
ata:, tft?at#aT^#firaiSr a gala# aaaia:. acrtteraa- 
araiaai^Taftaaiift fl<!aa»a- 

\ #^5 aftaa^t’ a. a ‘aittaara®* a. t 'a^aa: aatai:* a. 

V '^iWaia:’ a. -a 'araTOT a. t ‘aiaja;’ a. » ‘firataa:’ a. 
c a. a, ?« ^otlftaiia’ a-a- 


u 




I WRftil JRt: ^4^(53 

5TO ?3iT?j7aV iTign%?ii nnmrpvt 

?rtift Sit% nmwft :<!% 'nsi^ ^B- 
OTR^mira I ^i 

3^531 sVft^EzrnHm i smu^in^i^, sjwfirfi, 

3ii?i^, si^nicnft, ^<jc5r, 5rfT 'a Jjjai amRtita 

5mmTf5aa:^i 

«ia ?reit3Tavi«MiK3<;aaP(aiinaTOisiia)5mtiaaW.-, atJpa- 
«+i!i+(^iaaa*4)T:, aiJiyi^iaj:, 

%fairs®JS7Tafir:, siHafeaiiayV wpftfsfbiaif ?a araa: ant- 
■% a?T: I TOT^njKt 3T(«iaai am >jsgd«:, sn- 
fsTciWTtii sT^aaam^- 

am-‘i l^aisaraaT^^ij ag^mifTT:, 

*aKaPispd«j:i imau^aa:, f^naft^aaij ataftar^pm^taaaH'i 
auiaatiaT^fdftg^^ismr:, 5ms.gd>«- 

snm:, aaa waft a!, ^fSiatmamTOimT^aa;, ^siftnaasm- 
sinmmm:, wi!, aiPaai, ft«m(\!, a?--- 

aftaa^ams, ^?j3&aai^a':iiarai:) ^Sistaii^- 
^mt!, mg3K(3iTt:, ajjgaa:, mgamn:, 

^^arij aat ^m^araRi^jjtTi, Eimmia 

a>tsiM-a3, 

aremi:, agmi^ gaija:, ajasatsaiSta;, aanai: 
^uataaT:, a^aai^^aaa aaa^a:, amamar 

iltaraa: i 

^3 aaaar aaia, aag aa^a a?^, 

a^cg ama 3 , aa^g aw< 3 , aaia>ta% a aa^, smaaaaaari5aa- 
aaaaiaaia tei&ft aiswiaa^.^, aSa jiaatat aa^ ^ 
gaasrai* fl:at spa i aanaaasga fanaV 5 a: atgaa- 
^ia amiff gaiamr ^ as^ahiiaataasnSaiRi a n ia a ai g - 
^ aaaapaaagaar; 1 aa aigaa^a: aaiaasjjna 5 ai- 

i5i»!ai<at ^ 3 ; I ^saaa^g sa gft ?ni a^aa a'a aiaJaa 

^ i ‘a^aiafa. a *^aa;’ a. a a^j ‘^ra’ a. v ‘otaaar 

aaiaj’ a. a ‘'asatftao’ a. 


'ST^iig^r^aifSJitg' I srans ^ xi- 

si^sTfJrsrRRi JiTsmrt siioiJTicHstn i s t=r 
^ 'TsnfTOt'iw 5!ig3!ra si^i i ara ag ^ ftgTi 

1 5I3OT i 

l!at'nrn=ii%f^!n!iw!tTO giiT^^ a yi ftaift 

S(5i??rafi:i|iT gigr f|^3nftf?ra ftfisB goirara 
IgraJinraj i =q ftaft nsm ^itouftsugai^ 

:sw!jnf^ =giti’wit?^aRii^^ i '3 

i^5!gi aft aa: a -nfi3< t fi<4i-i a3i ^ra«3?r, ^assa^saar a 
snaaiaar, ^^fiigaaat a araamaar, aa3iftai-a5*iR 
aniaiarRaflnafV asja i aaaaiai g%m aaiai: ggg: aft- . 
aia I aar a i vaaft airaat a-aa a a i ij^A , aiMi*I10aia: 
at ftaa;, sraftt^r a^ataat, fiijiA ■inaioiaraaWT, aaaf^- 
^arairaii ai^ai^^jagat ai^^aaT:, aP^aTaaTTaia^^tararj 
aaaaaanpT aaarftar, agrai, aiajagaapaaaa!i- 

ftaagat a5?Ra;, gataaaaa: gtfe:, aai^auftar:, %fft! 

%aa:^ia:i, sW Piagsihaa' t, gapfarega:, mi~ 

1|ra> af^a:, araa'i a)Stansi^<w, awSV aife^ ag- 
aaaUHdt) at aIa^a^aT j ^ a^aa aarf^ar aaraaa, aiaagar 
ati ^P a:, aifaa ataroaa:, %a^ jftaa:, asifijgat f?asi'J3a:, 
adait aittaCl '^alai, igaaaY airgaa aaj^ aa^ai* 

aat aaata--, aaaivra: aats.-, sigiRa/saa-Ti ^f|aist:, atg- 
atgSfeifa:, atalgr:, g^gaiftaiaaft^:. aacft ais- 

l a gaaa^argaaiaraV aiaaar ftaaigaa^ aaaaa^- 
aa aiga ifggijaa: aiarft ftgftataftaiag aiguiaatfaSg ^- 
^ a% atSf^ R«i«a> gsifeiata; i aata feaa^)' agar- • 
iaa a^aia^a 'stVit aaar agaigroatarat i 

aa aft: araagaraaragra^aVgRa ggf5a aaj.atPr rift- 
aia:, ftTaafenfiraHaarft a gajaaft ^aara;, asrcteiaa- 
«ftagaasWlaftfireata:, ataiaa»Olahrai& flaiaa»s- 

r 'aia afaaag’ a. ^ 'aidViiaiao^ a. X 'aaaa: aaiai*/ a. 

V ‘aMaia:’ a. a 'araaift a- ? ‘anja;’ a. » ‘ftsSa:’ a. 
a a. a ‘alaa^ftai* a. *Q^^ra’ a-a. 



g7fadTTmi?Er?rr^T jt|^* 

^T<n^ I *iic^R»t4^n^<MiHJw*it 3irflg^ 

jn^if^^TRnnTTn!^ i ?n 

tfWIomlidT ^IT JTSIJT I 







=1? 


srfinrofir fttroror i 

^nft^roi^ a>nii;g; <0(^1 u 3 II 
:rfe^ 3!!fift ft^viira ft-i T w tranic • 
«p|^ag»i^>’t: ^’vms trai Krawn 11 s 11 

c! 3 iftai qig^wma^jl^HiTsnTRifir, ^- 

, ^toiiriia +1 ui jjtij cg^tar- 



sirarai TiftiRi: ■ri^a'ri'aiSt, 
s{^^ii^yftaijra{^irini,y 3 Avift, 


spRHrft:- 
?TT^inTata 4 lMai»liM 
ft«i!Ri iiP’jaiai jffwt"ft wi^waaift a^JiiaBti; 1 

aaaiaTa^aaT arann^Raa aa.’af^ij 

3jj3^ I af+iHqli^aia aaari aaicriE^JTa^aaiTt^irmaiaT- 

i aiiaafiai 

Paai ' ^a i! sgaig^ia 1 l^ajsarBi- 

gi^f !iinifl^ni 4 iar^l' 1 
^ 5 W aaijsa^ a'rfit 

aaaiasi^ifRf 1 ' 3 a 34 a ( i R 3 «},^J ' 3 ^ ai R r: jgRiftftfta &- 
anagaitr gf^fifJt: 1 fa^ican raiatTiift ara5=a sa:, ft- 
ga iiiOTiann t aRi(?rea«Ha ■awarotfmfiaimai! af?a 5a 

? ♦aiJaaatao’ a-ai. a 'ofi^Eaasftao' a. \ ‘aaftaa^aar- 
BT-^a* V *oaa?ia5ca3ifa^o* a. 'a^^^Riao' a. 
5 ‘a?T^l3r<i’ a. o ‘oaaiisSoEiPi:’ a. 



^ *ng»T^s^Rr^n7V f^cj««hi«-di'^iy. i 

IF^ ^ 




?3T^RTjm5f?ri^, jp^flrvrsri^ ^^isiti^, sifcr^m^t^F^nJTT ^^• 
ty^ mTWIii-Xl4ic’'ll‘hisi'J4*n, siHit-Sir^v. ”^Jj'S^iJZI^dd-dN 

i ^ <A ^ jt t;, ’TH*'gJ3?^0»nngy;n‘i>i4n44' 

Knr?m:, HijiJidid^iijidNciT^ 3?fffi5r ^»rjfci?ra5r?i^- 

nfld r w ^ iF ^Tftf^i g^^jft+iA<wi?^rRifl05^5tT*nra55m5rTr 

?£i??r:, ?ispn«Ji3^r ^ f?t§fK"H^4><^5Td?ft3nn^%:, 

^rrmr ^ftw?r«ra 

TP ^ fir;, %n 5r|^cjTgRf:Rrs,^5Tr^^5MmoRTT- 

«*il^‘h<^tt5id'-5*^'j ^ g^^J’T^STFTf^ffeRr;, ^ 

cjuieluTi(c|Jh?oi;, ^ *'^^ninnT«i^^^jj{j?rF?s5T^f5t:, 

4»'^<5i<sh;, 

^cT: 




? *oH^«H5jfo¥do’ Sf. ^ <-«JdWrJo’ iT. ^ *f^2l)^’-5&fiar% ST- 
^-a^^l’;. V af-5F. H ‘e^dfS^To’ «r. 

^ *°3^^^fn:«»’ sf-sp. *^mo* ST. tf 'inr- 

'*^<’*^* ^ ‘TRr?m'R?rPTs^»* to*3;^’sf. n 


igffH I 




qrrqraatT mKW^S'rera^fWi^iwTOiTqpq- 

ari^%#iraTgwfetrtgn:, aa^'S'.l^vfwww n^ gi .ja - 

a^qi-tni-y-nq:, sjnrajitJirar Jiraft^sni: i 

rajft Biftaira^TO sEftai.-, 

5^!, i!«^ ^jqiftsviTt:, irf^igT^gqig fl T - 

^saq3ggq> Rf^rett!, aiftr^ft ClqaiglgiTl fialoit:, tffg^- 
iRi^imBTgT^qV Trfitoi:. iFftianinism B^ggiaa- 

agsggygrnt gjfg^- 

■aatqgirfjraisrag; ^f^m;, tTfengjaga: >ft!Tig:, irfg^wgni- 

■»45ar^i<^HyyK+yKy<tl*iit!, ^^^B'VTO'ftgrT" 

tfbiar3ntt^3qW^^f5T^a^g ^ s[g irg^- 

maaifwjawsqgrilgi'Fygag!, '^jrarifr^ag'^fltRt- 
^ w^rggi!, aiaatfgg ^ ^^^ga g ia s flz q ^ gr; (Vfiin 
5ha g g^Tgygagi^ iE 3- y, g: gt%g ^igg ?g 

q>iq^g, qragg ^ 
;. ^gRraiisqqir ^ iqfegg;^- 
i^RTa^g Riwlkj^g, qqiBqqyg ^igon ^iqinq: j 

ggpj^ qi gf^RRg^T ar^i^iylgBaar 

iggtq^sqq^aa^ ^irar qW'(»y«'ii*A*\yiui ytqqqg^yqg. — *gq 
gig ^qqq ^giag^iSlq^: a'Ba« a'q!gg5atSty° r(y i ni--A <ngq°i- 
ftWsgyaira'sraS:: a - jy iqrggi yftggr 'jTPTiatfiiiisq<ft<r- 
qsJtsq^gr arar grargtftr jRgraPai nsrraajft ^qWi: 
Jtf^ KRJT'.'gm’ 5% I ‘sng'fnj, qiftsPqg st^wq- 

5Rt I 

aq ftgisftqgigj^, srigfqnregggggasg;, atfStg^^- 
KqingqT^^g®gqqqiaqg^» gBn^qgq^qjqsqfeggi^gqf^g^, 

^ ‘oqpnr:* ST-qi. q 'gJiqqg®Rgt*?g:* q. q ‘ifif^qqgfM^qqE- 
4s?tgio’ q, V Igig’ q. h 'q.^’ st-q;. % ‘qR^-’ q. » ‘q^aisll* 
%qrqi>’ q. t ‘iro^qj^’ q. ■i ‘ftffia’ q. 





: j ^ 

5m»^ 5Tr%^ i ^sTT5^^JTf^^— ‘iT* ^ 

jTRjftw sT^tT:’ ^ I 5i!r 

tftirf^'r^^^: spisnmrtr i ^ H ^ g r d iHqr?- 

5rTTR?5T^' I srq'za^TiTT^y n3??nfttTTft5R: 

— *i;^TTT^ ^'Tll^i! RHfft — srPTR^^ JTI^ 
jihRT ^T, ^mR^rmcTT ^rr, ?iit gr, qsg^^inm ^ ^h 

m, sn, «u^y^RqjTt7r ett, ^mnr- 

?5ft55trT ^r, %5i^: I Rpt 3 f^r ?PTRt5rreesf^ s^rralf 

EFvir^ «i^7^r7R %Trf^ ^ § ; g ^- 

I vr^R^TR^iRsrr ^iRur •eir g^nif^cT 1 

ET =5 5ra*IT I Ef H?rmf^ ??cTT !T 

?r<R«r: i %?j-«n’j«qTr^^3^^KTEir ^ ^r: 
?rfM^^^5Tgfrft?rm<TfV ^^ai?r rrorfir Eif% 'at 1 

TT?iigTTf?t«FT% E7?TRT^feEit ’T'Tii|rI*f^5^??5itrr^si 

f^r < 5ngi^fTrfiTsimnf5T^f?!i3t5R 


sTR^iJ^sfe 1 ^imsniR^ R^ ?T?ir_jn^ jr^ er^ 

^ 'ETPRIJ !iRRirRI'«ft% \ 5r^% ^ SIRtlW RlirRT I 'E^Eltli 
^ 3R^?Tt‘dTSS*n^’^ q ^g ^TRETt^- 

qH^I% ^ ^^JR: I ET ^ ^RERR^^li^r ett 'TT^*a^y'T?T^Eft* 
ETnr ETT ETqnr ETf^REa; I ET^ ET^f^ — 

iW'J^iI'dld^ET^^sf^ ?T ETTR EI^ 

^frf TTuVinq^ I 

viftETET^REpJII^ 

«FH ETEtHr ^^JR^R; II ^ It 
ETqiRR It EJ^TTET:, STR eRT^ R U 
^m^^rRTETTITETRETTfrRERTf?lT^?TTR; RTrft | ETIRT^^TRJTSr* 
se^:, El ETET5ERT*r53T^ET^TTir^r 1*^;, ETifTraRT- 
^TTPTRTT Pt^^HR Efrf&r RlEnFT^, s?y^Tn^r^RT%ETft^r 

T^TTT:,Enf»TTTREI^PRrafRflni5RJrifET ETmf^, ST JRTRTR- 

tfr^.^lKPlg VHP l ^TI gTTTf^CTt vtTdlPl I ETqT % STR f^TT^J ?TT^ 

^ I gETTRTET^^JTRETTEft:, STWr^TETT^ I 

< *^i!TR5R3t *rr Er-5H>. r 'mT»ifil5ift* er-ip. 







^ JEfijsftg I ^isna’sT ’raw nsiiftfir:,' 
u jftfiRray'aSt 1 ’jjte’Etiwraig TOra^ftrftn:, sr fe’E^sira- 
^Riifig I iprira ^t^Pt ^tcntgf^:, vt fWt'Pfrf^i^ ^35^3^ r 
sift '3 I sw ftraftwrormi, iigKnn', qftsrftq^ra 

strain, urs^itiraioi Bifift:, flfatirara 

gsirasiraftiEra 'nft'raioniij:, hi 5 hW 3 >I'A 

siftraifft^iaT ft’i^^'rara iura^, ^En^trara 

'OTin’ ?f?t I gi3T 3 li^ «nnV-iH — ‘Svirafttg ftsn- 

tprai’ S,td I 

sni ’I aftrq;, si 3ra>, nilni^w.TSiraJas'flii- 

iTPi ^ yftift ynrai irafcr sn^wni^r^s^ir^rifti 
HftsTSflftnft SI3I'ft^’TR^S^II3!?!ftn37^Iiric!^ 1351313 *PIIT^*^ra" 
33?r, SI* 4113313 &ia'«{'34>lI^5T3*qit>‘ii 31%- 

ftnrahB^ni ^ 53rTrigft, ^^■sftraii: ysiTi^w^i^ i si^- 

sssSroift— ‘ft: s^HJt I aisTOi 1151 1 ftffiSra- 

3533 : 3 ?ra3 1 3:si '3%ai 1 ftro 3 s sa i^ n 1 sifii- 

iraifW H^ii r 3S:3 3^ 1 3 3 33 ft 's.ft333i33i sftfti!, 3 ssra- 

31331 nfil!, ft4W<«<u|igft3:, 3 3raft3lftf:, 3 iftnniWH, 
3 SS^ftll^lftnn:^, 3 !rat3ft3I3l333l33H, 3 ft3lf35r3®iS- 
S33, 3ran3 i’ < i3l ij i !, 3 S 3 i3 >is*'3ra3n , 3 ft ^* > 3313^ 3 33 , 

3 ft3sr335it’EI33;, 3 Ira3g33fir33: I 33?3 33131 3: 1 3^31 ■ 
3333Slflri3IJ33g3333t ft' 3^ 3i333raft'3i3’ S3133I3 
33313 3ia3=b<l3 I 

■ 3333f3I35:^i3I3, Sn;ft3 3HOT, ^313333 ^*(.33131:, "J- 
^:33lft:, 3K3(W33ft Ii33ft 3113333 3 3^; 331331, ft3- 
ft33I ft333S3I ^I«3 351:3ft gftft^^’J533;i*C333%ft%- 


31 ft3T3 5?:i 3I33I 333T, 1 

sirv?iT7?n^rajrrw?r^y^l^ ^Tn^'cnrT* 
gg^ift gi3T, 3<3i gft 33ift33i3 ft[ftr3:, a3ftn%5T mgftf 
ftR^hitE, 3J^TWIT3:, 5IW3rai:, g^3T?II:, ft33rift3^1il303- 

ftS* 3»fT333 


? ‘IRRtftlft’ 3.3 ‘ftg Bai33lft3l3:' 3. ^ ‘33’ 3. V ‘3333T3' 
3. 3 ‘TOftRl’ 3. 5 3. o ‘a33H33.’ 3. i ‘337ftqiaS33ilfit:’ 

3. 3 ‘ft 5llft 33’ 3. ( *> ‘ft3J3’ SI-3:. 

\ 



^cnrraHT ^TTra^ii 

TTjytyit^r ^?r««ti«<j«»tHs«:»:, ^i*-»4«j^>s,if5r:, sr* 

3^l5r:, snir- 

■?ii(^d?isTrcr: 5T^:, 3?T^ra^- 

^»r snt^T^ 3?^ 

•ni^cTT^^ 'iyl‘6«!4si5^^*ii“iS> Jiwnf ^.0<^eJcll#T:, 
trri3ri^?jrftr^^ 5jrTf^!W3f%^<d^i*4MHr, JitTTr^fe«r^f|njr5rn:, 
sfVf^^f^mq: i 

SISJ^S^^ M*^‘Me»«fia 'Tf^^l^SfrnnTfej- 

^ni^^5rc5fj5RT5t^^r§r5<<iTH5^5 
JTRJTSnV^RraHT^TTKifT^ TtTTffe^r^R 
ipT^^TTRTJ ?(R53f®«^‘pr*T*nTR^R^ ^?J^2»n^TT!T ITRW^R^ I tHI 
^rnrr ^ Miiitsfcidisf y*4ij^n«ws: 5 ^" 
\ aTUT<n:H^^ ^rmMf q^rai ^ * 

i ^5»«n?n?5'nTf&itThH?5r^TTsrTw fr?iK* 

I stm^ 5Trf?r^ ^nrvnnrpr 1 

r y Mid g^Rr?nTs^RSF^ Rm^a Ilycv+d ^ ’mrmsrT^* 
^ smramr sr^Nr^^- 

*nt*nii^aTf5R^«r%a fy^4><nuida w’-nOr+Hma srrjnftsfrrr- 
^dyMM^mf^raa 

-cii^da <j<^wi<^*a,-iTtsi'f>jsj'M<ptfttia ^PHTRaTf^arurTTHa 5 - 

=siin%a ^rm^Rraa ■PtRRrft^ ^nTT^g^Fm- 

?Tnn=^, sTR^i gg^hrm- 


K ‘^‘^Pleo’ ST. ^ ‘5pgi»RJTto* ’ 
•« ‘zffE^CJRo’ \ ‘;Tf?I3^TFeio* IT. ^ 
^:*?«l^«.’ 5r. c a-^. 


r. ^ ‘=^f^¥ 5 ! 7 R?TJlEER 5 T<»’ a. 
'4r4i4f^^' 5r, « 


2T^; ^>^*^4*5-55: *Ef4^T*r3TT*r^» 5TRnT •EIT-mw 

^TO;g3TOqJOT3®<igRt: sESS f r ^ttit q gfETOsRna- 


aWlPHTO^: WlfftsfeStftq fSt^C- 

JTtfi'nnftqi^RqnrT 

3iqq^: gig^qiiftq to qiat 

f^rqqfe: nfq ^fcrf^qTO'fig^S^i'mq iisfii^- 

^udqidqr fwq ^tTTqjnqqitiqinqq^* 4i3rq*4i»t*^, ?m- 
ti!4BH!K^<if V gwrfeftq gaqniSqVi^qlsnfSRT i^ nqnrar- 
sftq iWS toqfet- 

^Tiiqqqi4^<(\5^ qn?^qqit^q^qqmq(^{qyHfSHqfiiqtFcrfT^Tn* 
Mi+Eoiiti srf^ 

’q sa^sJtqin'} sEflEwfhr^;, TO®aiqqramq qi^fS'+ift:, »ni3t- 
4q^^4i4niq*4tn qi^nqq^ii q^^%»ftjiqi5PnTTqq3%:i 
^Tqm*T ?iTTqij ^q^tqqiqqiq ^tqiRrqrsi^q^riJiq 

tRiTiTiqTqiraq!, q^qliqTqiqqtTq^iJi^'-iisftBq'qiqzq!:, sriq^qjn- 
“n'pftqiSfq H^nffen^^aiiTOq:, ^=?Hra^!prfe5^5Sftq 
JiqCTrfSismisrTO:, as-nhbaiftq g^tTunRHRt:, %faiq35ww- 

'A'niqi ^i^rsftq ^~ 

Sqra rat i nTiqi^q fe; sEfajT;^»sqteiqin^'?*s<r?q!!rwiq%; ^- 
fiW^tqqsiwqiq i|.>ii4Sij,4iu(q|Rq %f^54^HniT»rin>q?;Bj- 
TOiJa^ctgqitqfa^^jftiiihcwsjq^qgfJrfbtpq: 
wqqgTOsli: !!<>iw#^qraqqsiqjn5f«i%ft!ftq ftiSaqi^ 
«»trRai>.qnRjqiwpd'<i-d<t fiwtirai qia-ddi 'qi^tijJi^si^'Jii- 
n g qnl qqiitgi^w^aqa^^ipnKgqifitq! g^qRat^: gq: gq: 
gqjfif: ‘«j, aia aftcsrfit grft^R qretfit q^=r qj^TO, 
S'qid'qia at atsti TOtg’ 5& qqRtqqr iqqq qqfe^ft- 
fSt! qigmwm^; fmqiiqtSRHi-m., aAa qsiqrgrwnft- 


? ‘%ft4iq q iqq.’ q-^. q'aqnqqtqro’ q. ^‘gwrqiFi’ a-q:. 



qrg'm: 

»S^i35frraf^j 

tthsi jnmtinTT 

^nt^rnhpTT^^ i?t‘P^, JTfT^rRtr^RR’^^T^jfr^rH^f^- 

oJt«nP^» g g q ftijg Trsr^rmTm^ i 

— ‘sFirf^^^fSwsrTnoi jn^Rrrw 
vR?T^ jnrRj^r m trft^**, ^ 

irft^:, ^T^:, a?T 3 ^ qf s^WT:, STT^cfRf qft?r* 
7n%:’ ^ I ^qr5Rj^3 §:T?qr5!<?tl:^ smfiT^nmR; 

‘tcTS^ ^rR«??’qTn^q5iq ^ ^mf^rqfqnricT^: 5 ^: 

sn^^i 

aiq iildlf^q qrijqr, JR^^Rnf^ui, sftjT^ppasp^ijiTqsqr, 
^i^qq5qi1^fqq^5Eqsqq“3^qrsq^f;qnq^tpT, 

5Trefqy?Tri 575ir 

^rqTprrrarftfq fit f^?rT, ‘JBq*ra 

9vr^ qr 5jjr{^^5i^qftqj' ^ sr^qijft^rnpqt 5q>mjqWftq m 
trrmrrvqi qfSrf^^vqf ^rg^rer^i^, qf|?q«yrqwq%Rqf5 
qq%’:qqT^Tfii«prTqiiqTX>Tqfqqrq5rq ^Sj:, Jmi^ 

sqqi ^+-dS«lCiq55<i^TITT^!r«Bqq ^qqt Z^-QJ fTt^nT?^q?n 
Jrf^re^ q% quqRjqrqsraor qrfeqr qp^^wfi 
qi+i»t' qiTFF^^^q qj^yqti 

^qnji^, ^a>Jriq«rid?n5r^r mf^diiJtq qirds^qf 

qr^q^TT g^^jnyqqt^ ‘q:q ^ qf iq^ 

fRToiiqq^sg'qV qrftqnnmr qrqiftq:: 1 ?Tq3^?^ 
qqg^qqi qraT?qT ^p^qmii^rR^'t’ ^ 1 qtqift^F: ?T 5 q^?i 
^qnwV q^^qi ftqt ^i^qqqvnqq — ‘«nTrt^ 1 q^tqRV q^i 
Hiq I ^q?n^ ^;’ 5 % I qnq^ ‘qs^sf^, q^qq^l^ 

^ ^^gqcqi ^^qi^qpmTq. Brrftqi^wrfsr^ 1 

«TiT qqr^!, am^:, spi»^^:, T^ryg^qr^;, qrr^* 

%ai, qrt^a, qqrqsr, fkf%fbP«qiq«, 

qnqgg, q %;gT^^, ^{^Tqqfqsqt^, arnmfJlqTOg^:, 

? 3 T-^, ^ * 1 ^#?:’ q. | ‘q^qgKTqo’ q. 






3 T!W 5 I!T<^VVKri 5 vtRt:, ' 

5 ? ! a 5 t;;ar.|gitr^ »iit i>-- i i nT r J^^ 4 i ii) i snr- 

’iftr-', arraHt®iw=i!ns<isf ^ pt- 

ftisirat 3 >j,ftMiywnnR!T[ 5 !ia:, stnmft latcTOPt- 
^vnwtftwwfffit^nraa^ftstfTS'if'WT'T;, 

^ii^snfNi^^f&ferjnnrM.', sriTHtifitSi wijraggr- 


Rad "<id“ti a^ii,H'i>M<dW<.«diA ai S|:n!5»iffefta^T3raai a 

vtm q ft fa n ’ ^ a 

anni g m ft aWni q ^;atw Ri 


fta fr p a areiA ^ a §rpnqf ntotP^ fjKsraftrarfii'mmTRa- 
1 3 tj«aqr— ‘aa ft = 5 ftia’ 5^ 1 aaiqqaraa;— ‘qa 

ajg a# atst^afta snaa afjsRt: arar fta- 

^ia aaiaaraT aaaqia: i aanaqanraaaaVsa 
asTsmS’ 5% I a aaar^— ‘wq-, q^stra: 1 aS a a^ a V 

ai aqatfir araaaate^a 1 snft^lSr mna aiafStgj^ 1 araaa- 
aiaftr stt^Sa’ ^fa j atsaiaa — ‘aat^H 1 annasj aaia;, 1 

I aqag aiaaraaaa^* ^ 1. 

H 

n?:iT =at ^ vs^ ^r^ai ^ 


? ‘»j|^rTT 5 r' «r. *r. i ai-^. 

V *o? 5 «iTFrft<r gj ar. H ar-^. 

^ ^o’?T. ^ ‘^jpf'cnC sr. 


tpnfJpT 

«jJ54MH*n,, fr^n^vnJnr 5T* 

?nftr ^^rnv^Far f^nrysTft^m^, ^r^: 



»rRi«rrR 

^•^<(+["3 «<5»f(*i^, ^ <*.f^T 


spHJVrf ^ns^TTcn^, 

gtEq0* 


^>[^d > «f\<< f5nT?f;TtTT^^ l'\^II«'J^--d 

ffR; 3^«rr?ni., ^£?t?tt5r 

tng^TT n^sjnrf^nRPS^Tcr* 

4lRvjldV45I(jfy^'ig^T^' S^T: g^T: 5n:CT¥?lf ^T^- 

r H- 


*I'I>T»r»nT^ *t>fi.Hfll^^, 

^VTJR^^T^snj^sT ^ftr<^f5R^4iiui4i_^ 

gfQf* 

f^niirnr^i g^s 

qftvrgg KM u^ m » ^ , 

3itA»yg^^qT?JTrrqg3T)’q^^, ^rsnrnr^- 

s??nr«i?mT55qgq^?T5qnR5^^ s^jcraqr tj ^- 


l ‘o'Htnr^l’ q. ■R ‘oPtMho* 3T-q>. ^ a?-^. 


‘®SfnR?lK^’ q. K ‘>1^5^' ?r. ? *»STf;i^ 5^: «M2|W{IJ0 5T-^. 




. 

T?^, ^chl-dft'I ?IW«5hT, 

2?%^, ?mFcr^?n^, 3Tr??Tra^i^iT, aT»«i'?Ti^®r ^?it, ^»7- 

5??ri^ ??nn^, f^p>T 

3^ 3%, ^ c^ «Tft^^, K^ 

strW^ ^y^iuu^ffe^, , 

^ti3^;i?r5^%{?nwsii^Hj«i<JTf5mR^, sj'^rai^R- 
?nfecrrn;, 

5^vT^, ^rfi^tism^^TT^, 

?^T«r^JTy^9T, ^?T, 

gsrf^^ ^ TfT g^ g f^^ g ?r3rft fir i^gn xrs^^t 
^ ^f^stT:, f|i5?t3«i^Rt^ST^ qifl'siram^ Hjr^- 

?r«ii ^ qw?TT5!<n^qmi*^, sTiqi^o^q 

q^grqiq; , »J'i*i^H>?i’5f- 

sqrm^, y q n r . , srtjH^irnr qfV- 

T^«qm5rert t 

sir^ft^rreT mm arffcn: q^RToj^n^ i 

^^s;yyT \ \ ^R*.’ 

^ ?i qrqrft^tsa^fht— ‘q^q i 

/ ^tqqife^Hf Trqt^qqi^q:?t'rqEf M 

Pt-d T ^iyH^^NH i f^ Rrat 3<qV ^ \ 

BTRiTcr: qqirqq ?a??ftvrq^?iT 

qRt?^: q mqRnqrqnmq^^^rq^ ii « n 

q%f| l I q^q mq^qj^’ ^f^l^ftqqrq^ ^ qq- 

■ dg.q r^^ g pqfeq gq q ’ ^ ; (l!| q Sffeqt qq?ri^ 

qqn|feqT^ ^qq frqrftWqi^qqTqq^qT qqfqqqq 

qVm EEspnsaTrfJr gqir^nm^^rs^^r^^ 

? ‘q^qrft^’ ST. ^ ‘^5^' q. ^ *3Rn'q’ q. ■»f ‘«qiq^«* q-q^' 
H q» 



ferarn, ainniian’ra^s'n 

^fenrr 5ifre>rft5ii«i4i4,w jn&^annTO- 

S^it 'rftj^rn, 5n«ra>7&eSRifiu<a(iKij;, 3- 

^r?5fN>T5ft?i5!?T% ?T%?rT ^ 

5i't!ft<T>i4i=iSt=!!% TORtra+»Ba4«Jt s%, 
f&jrwfit 35jr»Ti®:at^ ftaemiumg^' trffru^rggit ^f- 

^oiRtsitsal^sraSi ?r?r3tiF nramg, &3in: TwrgRifT^ 
rafnag, 3ii?r?s5ffrJTft ^rar^rftq p j jiit g ra?RR waWAj ?rf- 
qia^SF^f. !rf?nrai^Rt«m- 
trafq>3L. fe<mqrajrnT&H%gq3?a«Rf5T^q g- 
<3^ vt3, issgqiqn aq^iHsir 

%2THt^, aitfr?iqrqR5itrei^raJnmiRTa!iiiq!3qtfiT#iJr!tf*w- 
ftq ^qifii: aiq w« i -m, , ^atfnsaqirafttEfEqra^riE'iraRr gwr- 
g afita sm^sjuTOH, 3ii3wi3’fts?BqftftaiR”jiqftiRpnHrg^r 
ggoiaamgcarraaii'rqsqTiTn^a iRr%- 
oftRuaaroiSri ajmBlsrfnftftnfl^ fanw niai<5T»tT, 

^wwtafta as^aa® Bia»a3rai?rg5:5Sin^, a!Ri3^tfS't^a 
gaa^f^wwtaamafHRftra, aa^ian^ro ^ 
ataqrftaift^ ajaa asp^wiRtinJf aaing, 
jf^nrnwr^T^^*TanrT wnrr^w^nn^nti^nTnn" 

5fi'^vr3;?Tf ^rnfir^^sn^jrf^iH ^rrvrnot^ 

*15 51^^, f^^W- 

wPt^t^rsni^cTrrT ^fra^, sictj^ flr^ 

^ i u ^ mV 

<rrg 3Tf?r?J>i*5rg*R:^P^^5rT^3 sfe* 

^TTor TTrPT*^ , y<Hyi'^vf\tT?!T ^r^- 

arr^nr^ ^^nisgfii; zbs7?i?h^, 

g^rniT^afi ^Tsr^nmrm^n^ 

*T^aTiHi+t(^^ %5i^n^^3cr*rt^Tan*TOi«^ vt^t- 
^?Tm TT^ amr- 

gviJ^^qs^yiyrf Tn^flCT?nviT^ JI?TvIT?r^f^^ •^- 

5 ^ ?i57T srf^ ^ *n?T* 


I zf. ?, ^?^o’ «T-^. R 

‘l^?i5wT^ifJT:’ ;^f2nR «r-5^*^. v »i^nm ‘nfeahw’ R^iPri 
H aj^:» zf. R »oaTs4tf^B?(’ ^. 




515% >1515 

5T5T*tl»*i^ ■Tl'i'tlS *5%^^%55fhT 

55(<91^c{ !i«'SiiHtl8it5^ 53t55'TI5^^5i 

^%rairii%K smat 5rfi Trsi^iftiisar^a sTf^nmirkafapm, 
55JraaaV^araaiT^airtTay%ar a?a^nT5Tt%5Ti5a^ia*f% 
^i5Kaw^iH4 a555at a5%^far5i®a^raiT5i^5qx%^ 
W3i%.^lia<^gnaa<«y)ai5fta ^H5at aHaarnja^flrrral^sr- 
a^wvTtfaHaifl’sa) w -Jl amifta gEa5i5!i%Tftm warsa- 
aaRiari %a5a^5^a5I^^a*t5^Haa*Il5^% aaaa5ai 
5fta5i?aaaiairaaai afStaaawrtJtvtsiftgtiN aiai 5ani5C, 
jagataasagHsfviniJni fticanaagiSRlaaJVRfgwaiglaaia- 
'■a'5a>fitSt!rai5t5aiSra ^an^tRSaivai 'a ’ii ' -i g a i 5 ! nii ( a 5?1%- 


5m5aiJiy<<isivar %5i3i5na^, aiga%a f^ °aqi ' i a ai ftwiiriSt- 
%a5a%5aan5ififat %aa.q%a%!T 

ftratsrwmar atg^Pial^ora 5P5t otasnag, sin^r aama- 

5ta)7ft#a % ;i )in 5a \a gaanfmSta 5iW5na5j, ^stafa^siPig- 
arftT5u t ^ ai c(bi« 5 i?ia m1a i5a<g(>>v a fefe'iaifyVa^^w.asi!* 
%c5tafi»a asar a<.R.<ai? ah?%t:g ai la 5t5mr- 
5na;, ,55U55ar?%a5%5ataata%at5nja5ta ana^la a a^- 
5a35a%ap35Tia35jaT5aaa%ai0agaaig^ 5vca®%a aft^faa- 

f^aa^p^a ar^aa^Tjarag, ^iaDi^n^ai atagaftaiar! 

5aa: aaraar Ailaaatrrftarfi^afaaaa: ^g^afeaaa^aaaaa: 
5 ra T fta5n^ a a a^ Qdiafaa wiSiaaa^iarai aa.aa%;rata5aaV 
a%a 'atjaaftaft^afecRtatarafiai aaara^’aa^aaaa ga- 

arar a gaa^iauiaat^'-aa^ a%5fai%g5aaat^ aiajaaia- 
fta gaaaaaai aaanawj aaai atfla autaiaaBaiS^ia %ar- 
5a ^551%, siiaasan g^ i a Rsi a rjaa : awimaSaa^aa- 
f^jaaaai^! a^nagatai arafttar: a^n?tai%a aaa5a5aj gaTa%- 
&5^a5^SiadiR ti;,2ia<laai.fta aaa5aJi,, ajaasftaaa^aaa- 


' t ‘aaiaacao* a. a a. a ‘araaraj^jif^ai* a- 

V '%55a«’ a. 






ft3ir?riT?'a7i^ ?j3f. 

g^ 57THr#^r, 

'^THTEfifl'^r ^3T%an^5r g^WEn^^r ?n^fff srSr 

^wfot^Tti^'Tr ^?^cfi:cq’r^.RH^{jTftjr?iRq5i^ wri^ Th^^ 
^I^difitawTZrr?^, s(n7rz^fUa?5fVH?3i5r^fij^ 


^5PToif^^^i?nT^ %i^^frR3??ag^j^iTr 

^^Jj^cTj^yTc^aif *!^3«rt5^el55^^ 
g<^5i%*if^^7r'3^iT gisuRiiawR ^nai^- 

jnTRjRTf^f^'FRtftSirsinRi ^nrirfirf^^HRu, ^TTfaRT- 
‘STi^^r RRsn^ij^igT- 
a *i sR5*Tr[^i^>T%*n^ «lt5n*nTR5?cn^5^^?3if5f: gfSRjrr- 
f f^^Sf^^WITn*nftrR^T?T^5JR^I5%- 

^r^iTTTRcnR: Trtrf^WTwdiRTR^sr^iqtrhTTTS^j^ffe^g^- 

^Rq%?n5TI ^5R5[^5R- 

potJt: JnTig=qTirnT?iiRDTr^ ^r^. snffimf^- 

^^TJT'TTf^^rr^ ?iRHi?fr^ w^-''ii<riRijj5^'n?>T?iy+<^<j4efi4fnor^. 
^^^jpjT^jr^orrRr ^g»RmTT^rr^Rg;n%^nrrft^ 

RAiftfltrjRnrr ’^rg^rr 

f5r?f5i^m?^it.'inPn»nH'flfVi«ra?^5qift5r JT^^rr^upFr^r ^rti^- 


— "• • ••'■•••■■> , . 

^’'s<Jlf^^lilutHmCtf^f^fq^^»^^l|^.finq>^^aRSFT g gFl uri£T ^«7r 4T- 
^T?nf^nifT(^^TFT^ftf5nqg^KRlft^TTRfeq ^TTlf^innWTTT- 
^'*><nv«t?.s«n'5id-«t‘'in^?^ ’ER«Ji«!^oif ^rr?t <^- 

^ sRq^jp^ifc Wd5^i>ra?n fji?Tr ^flonf^sr ftR- 


ST-q;. ‘ag^'to* «r. \ ‘?55iz^ffl:’ 5T-«F. 


tffk I 

% |gig4 ^ •bR'.'ii sfiwi iFt aRnranrft^siRRn 
ft% f?rffgitr ^Tt ?:ra 5 ^ 5 % scrntgaftfir 

3i%f5t^ ^ ?& gffir: 5 % Srft; gw^nr 

5 % !D&!?Vfen'^^if?tr >i5iirmg,?mRrf-5nnft*'ifil^, ^fttirr- 
f a jsEi R R-g, ^oii5nwra!t^, s^sw^fllttmim^, sfnftfSirpISr- 
5fW%ti5|i?trJ^, ■«fttiK^+^i‘iiad--)s'.n,, vpraq i ^ g mRTT- 

^?T, ip^RTT:, IflTtnri^tpPTcr *3FPT?riT- 

f^I^- 

!sr^:, s!<iViSm ^wnggn^, ?ra^a- 
T^:^*rR?^Snr ^y^nr- 

m s^=^l^5r=r?r> air^S^ft-i viro, !E=!iirtT: 3 tft:r qsg Rig , 
3?»i!rni“TSK WPTiRW, ^i3wn!nnE!i!ii5[n«iRfi^ftir ^lisrar- 
'T^snm, >T«ftt '5 33^ ^ awsHiiH ^ Twoirt ^ itg^Fa^R 5t 
g<Hr ^ ^^E^riSsi 1 

E? ’atg^^a fa fa wliRna |a gs fa ftmagar 
g^R g3a!aRai';aaiftl%'f?fai%a ^-raa^T: naft^aa^ — ‘A- 
sa gatin' ggfiaaiar ^ai aiftt: agaaft%ai<i 4 * 4 l ataa 
aaranroaat aaanftaraaftaaas^Bajfl' aE^aiV 1 
< 5 ^ a>ag gaatarf'-'^i aiat f<r<a faftfttfiia areraftata', a 
aga^flR a^|aaa<t>ia«Wa%aia, a ara^Eatfta alafiaisift- 
gR*. aaR^*., a aa^RTraa^ara awaafaift, a,aaa^a ^r^- 
ai saf aaftiai TOreiar:, a aaftaa fttarea: afaftcaai:, a fir- 
a^raiaaKgjaift asta^ft, a as^aa fa ajaaWlafaT: fsta: 1 
ftaftaaaitrt aiaata; I afa aiw Enaanraa:, a^rar: awi9r, 
afiSRar ara;, waat aifsanaiia, aansai anam:, 
aptt^, sTgaraar ^t^Ffaarft, gaaaar aaar, sEiaaar a^r, a 
aaiar Saa: 1 ?rfRa gaft aatat ataasar:, gaa.iiar aiiaafi-- 
asi:, afagiar ataafwtsfi:, larai aia#ar:, amgrar aga- 
saaaar, aaaiar fsagEtai:, aiaai^iaittaaaftam:’ ffcr 1 
«gafi<a atatM arf^aKaa^ 1 


? ‘?i5W,’ a. a ‘RtpiR’ a. a. v'aRaa’ a. 




sTtTt^KOT 
?7ipri — 

f^gsi <sh?^r ^ Qn ^ ^d^ndHH ; i 

Ji»mRid<4+lP-«4^ ^ ^S^:’ II II 

^nn g ^ ?t ftftg^r»TcifFr^%?nTT5fiVr 

?if^5T snrhiMuri'iJd!, — **^1 ?r «7 Ptj* ^pt i ‘^pngT^npr i 

msrr?^’ ^ 1 * TT H T <4^.d*jt.d^^j< ; 

^ PT^^TtenrefTrpp^i idu^r<uriu^«i 5TTmrTTjrlPT?TnTirT- 
'5^7: Jn?r ?n^- 

<juti.«ri<‘*i<HMq^ — ‘JTfPnr I gpftnrr^ i^irf^TOTT^- 

*7 f^THTT ?rmt’ S Z fif I?. 

ST^T^^Pf ^Tf Or f^l^dt^cfr^ * 
^ ^ 5FW^«rTn^77% I ^ftinV ftPiirra ^PTrar; 

sTTT^a I ^«ii4<^r^j(5jAPirtoq^ i nrf^^nn^^rtirfTnrpr- 

n i a*if4R f B m? I m^fsfe ?5t;T7ifiPii ^ t n <<mfid i di*^ i 
^wHl: I y *4^*4 (id: | g. 

?Ttf5r inTmf^ Tn^rri^f l | l^d^dT i 

^hp^^rri^frf^f^r^j ^tt^: 1 5T*nT?tT5!T^sf^ i 

ST ^ ^ 1 g gw m^- 

5ri^ WT^ wrwi7siw7pir ^rwfSfft^ ^ 

^ Trrafd ?mr^%TwrjRW5>?in%^fr jt^ ^ 

KiwwThcf^w^ *<"t«n=7l5m I srrwT gr^nTngcTr- 

I tWTwn^^sf^ ^ftdT x^ ?Tg WTiRmnftsf^ 

^spd ^W-Mg-if^iZTW: fwmJH, EPWft =31^ x^ ^(RTT- 
*T?^, ^TTP^sfq ^ng^hrr ^ ^nr^wr: fq^ g itSr i ^si[ 
tpT^ m ^rnfr t ^<Tr^JT^^Txf^fmf^ 

WclfeS ^71 l«l?T y ti ^ cU r^Ulu Srr.TIM ■ 


^TTf^d gpinigT^ I 

sjTrarfT ‘-jin- wift: g w»^’ I 


n ysMAiit rfpiraiiraonjtnrai sftiw^Tqjtnnic i ai^ifJmftfSr "a 

ga^ ^maTOsi^sHn^ ari^ I srmtftftfe 
•widi»t.4^n»ra7f?wft 


‘aiqt^V ar. ^ ‘ojfHK* El. ^ ‘irftPEin^, 3 ? ^ h m to’ si. 




3^RT: 

fl;Ere&5fe!t?mra st^eirr rh^vi^ qirfw 

igEmgsit^ gf^iiaoRR^, :e^ ':tivjn«iTmgg*'{j5ti5R 

^RtEnrRR 


5fnRi?r^Eg?!rra aKTriTgi^ ai t^i ft^;»it, snsr^tsi- 

*tpJt dH<.^'l>'*4H'l^ iERtSErR 

iSTEEirg n)^, ot- 

ibrahgft' ^RiftEEf&Ensq' ftTtPmiit giy EHl^ qtufm^- 

T?mnw stfiasRiRstatEft ^butir a>ftg#, g^a- 

^ET^tfET^Eragfa etr^ EiEl^%<EE<i^taaEk'EEiEETE^gE^g[V *Ta>T 
EERt, EEETEE^’mivrEftREa ES^VEEftRlftEERlfil SERRe Ejai ' gfilOJE 
f(EEVft!BSEimEEEEiIEET3IIEj5Ei5’IIE55SEIing 5t;ftg, El(%S5l^Em0t- 
^ifiEsfitijEEEEnsrg^ig srEEfeEtpafiraiftERg, ^e^veei^ aTarat 
^ESEaTOfiiEftai «3l>Ef?rtVtEr5i% f^REE&^wa.iEftEife 

=EI aEftft^glEEE EEEEEEEW;^, WE^TOEEffEElfEftgat ^ R 
fiElfl^HlOT laETfEE g fC g iEE EE E StEEWEWREEEER I SEEEEElgE 

^sft ETaSEE fajl Rg JePE I EEEEfEEfESEaa: REE!., a ft aftftEf 
SEEta I ^asjfir 5 EEE jEEiaEEEg I sai^Pa ft f^ETErsTg^- 
gKw\^w,Epra ES'.'aE ftaEft ■sraaKat »gE?E».; e 'g 
•gE^E RaHaaa EgE 'Tiraaft T HPiir ’iEETEE nEEEEEEErstr ’eeeeepie r 
^E agEETEEE I EE#aE iaftftr aiEF, g*ET ainapEEEr eeeeeer EnEiEf 
aa&a’ 5ft=EErEEErift ^'frgfa'aSEEE sfjanEg^aE aEEETEERf ar Rg- 
ftg EEEEEaftEB^, REEgR REfftEj g®aREE!g: ^ftEftafg; aEEEgEEr- 
aEjEEL I 3ERrag saEift EEEg^EEEEEBE^E^ I ^ata 'aEftfft: aaErStER 
JEEET^EEEaV maar aaaV SaEEarR ifftaR sEWa! aanaR ar art 
EftftsElEfvaEE ERESaft I 

5ft Eft^EEWiiR sa’Epft Etraafta aia ftEfta aagm; i 


E ‘oaa^ ^ <aiaaiV Ea-a:. a ‘aaa^saiftaE’a. 

•■< ‘ataalaPRo’ a. i\ 'eRs Eft Ere Eaift aaRaEaWEftaiaaiftElalE aa- 
’afiJl aawEsa araafta aia (ssiEa aEgEa: ai^:’ a. 


^rftlT t 


^i^5TTfi3T;rrf5^fTr; i 

^ JT^iSi^r sj^gsij u 5 H 

^r^i^tgtrpg 5y?tfif ^ f^ci^frr i 

^ ^ ^ Ji^imnr ii ?. ii 

f|:Pr, f?rrften^?ra7ram, ’Irm^Rvr^iTflr, ^n^- 

3Rsft^f¥, 

5nJTfe?i5Ttti^t^trnTf^j ^Rr^pn^V* 

5r^5Tf5r«T^3TfR5r%, ^ 

Tn?: ?TifiW'Ji> 3^ » mgioTrf^- 

HH»T^^:n^^nrr^nmftgHTF[^ ^rpt? :^«t*tptt ^ 5: 1 

■^j^uf ^ i»i :, 5pfar^fir^iTJTT^f» 

4tr:, ^!(^^i%sr^, 

^ \ MimRarsn^^r^Tt 

T^cRr H't'^t I ^ *lH*n fl'll*^l^k«4!4't>ci^ — 

i^WFgf^T^ I ?iT ?mTiRonrf^ftra%<T^tpT 

v-idifl fV^rrr fspqrr 1 «T*jJM<nii«i*<ymrsT «it ^- 

I ?mn?r5fJT^fhrR' m 1 sTfa^?rf^^ ^T i 

^ bjihrSt qr^- 

?nft qft^nFirznp^sTT Jmmnt^, ?t ^ *p^T^^T?Trer7^ 
?fhTTH^nrm%T^: 1 * 5 ^ yfRtqqg^f^ragvrraPJin: spiarr- 

s^ \ 


l "ir:n; 30>i* q. 



^ %?Tr- 

^ ^f^*T T i : it Tirm?( f m ^ gf^Ttnn 3j^* 

3 ^ 3 ^K^RfHr 7t^w*ir^wr5T^ ^Tjnr^JTi^f^BirF i 
^ ^ ?mT^>T^ «?nm55 ^ ^rrinsi^ ^snft^r; 

\ 4g< TTr^ ^< rg iq r ^qj^^iT^rra^fJrs (i ’ < N Hd - 
H.lratfrt¥ta^(^ ; ^5nE*IT^5I f^f^cHRf^: H? 3^rT?T%5^ I 
^tmr ^ H«s?r^ ?r«rrf^s^mmT; f^cftt^RV^ i 
^!T: I 

>tW JrrtT# ^?TTJr:, 
^(f'^clMJ ^*4^*41 HVft^*T?rr ^ 7 /^aio<s> 5 >Jj ?T^r* 
WS^nTTZf^RWlfejj ^a^‘^<sigf*«<»ff ?T 3 ^' 

. HTm:, H ^ < i gi q?rsT^T5T^a^- 

•Mn^Pfjj ^T^nc^^jj T^«fttr?n*r ^ gtffe- 

•Trarmr i 1 fersrr ^ gg^r^R 

•5tf?irarnfhnj?r^5’TJTf^ 5n3i^oi^3g5rren3?*f^ 5 ^ ^fr- 
ft%?r5itwnpm^ sjftsd^giiR? ^tmnrrsr- 

m»lrT ^ mmrajpiRra:5ir#^i%^^P3?ii^fj^n?r, 

^ «pra*T*rT5r?J^^f «F7rf^*pn^> 

^5=(nFif?fn5r:, 

' 5 noi »?7i? I . • 


<i^«i 5rsiT si^^HTjftRnm gig( ’rnrrfrq^ 



‘5Rf^ 5w«ndHin\i3 vTfTBynf^ *TR'T I 

^ 3tmm^ 11 ^ u 

svIg^i+il^^IT^ ^iji'i'-fc^''! il<adHlvnR3^ * 

5^Tn?T(ijtT 11 ^ 11 ’ 
ci^RT ?fF»r?T '?inrr(: i^5n?75g^<nir 
5trRT ^ ^nTTir^irerrsTHg^;, ’TmiH^i^RT^nTiq^j 

^ritjj srtvt^xi^ ^i^d«ji4qr: ^3^'ir^»4rai 
g^?r?rJT^TT^rfHgT^ s^i'titwf- 


S^’ «r. ^ *3THf;j7o’ 3T-5p. V 3T9ir?^t 

*^f%jf>rfqpC _x^^ sr-3^%. H opa^ *i. ^ 

's ‘sTHf?!^’ «r. c 



sf^, w^rHr?cr5Tr%iTt;rH':, w^t r- 

‘P^Rf^r?TT*> JT^np^^T;, 

ftcrST^u(t«t?TlMWit^<iwii:, ^liTTtT ^T'TW IT^fe 

^ STRUTT:, ^a«s<i:, 

^^irrl^ j 

5T*T ^’71 5^rjr^ ^ijt sirp^rr- 

on^rmf^ ^RTf^rar ?urtjpT g^- 

f^i — ‘cTTtT srroi, f^mr nsn g^r^irf unrEpuffg; t g^^r 

fTi^RivTJtgtiTpTT £*rg3?m i ?t^: ‘TTgrcrirrnj^fiqV ^rcr- 

giSTfp sTPEft^ I ^'mftmfctTfrigtoimriSi!!^: qirrcr i 

1 sr^f?n wi^sr^i^oicTT i *Ti^r?rr jrrnorsiH- 

^rgam^ i trr^rsrf^ 

*p^^rpr2innp(V^ i <t»qc»HT^ ^ 

?nTc?^r?r i ^r?i%7r ?R%?rT 'niij^t^r %f^: i 
5rr8fr5^ i f^3r«^di»pn?^ \ 

T*i I nmr^uTr^^ftr^ ftvrnr* 

i »r^ ^55f^^?RrPl'sf^ ST I ttFcTgrf^- 

^TSTT^^spt nigttt str^sTT i^555nTr i ?T »^4HS T^s T sr dV Ti??r 
^sr ^r^spRTT^: srmr^gm^ i sjTjsTSTf^uoif^: ^srrf^ 

I Ti3rcsr;T4+C55.Jjr% ^- 

^g^e^'ifi;i wff sr^i!57Af5r ?|TiT^i?itir f^— snr^Ri- 
f5r&icrj2.flj«i^^; ^?r7^n; i st-t irann^r ^r^srt- 

JtTTiT i w^grra srirwr ^j^- 

Tjc+TiJoi I stjt si%srT gs^V Tr^rmsr: i sni 

grriT: I ^in ^in^sf^sT^KqirTdTTifaMT iTs^mf^trr ?Tf^: i 
^ STTi^T^ JT^Xl^ar f^lT: | 3T5I STT^^U- 

g^R7R5g^ gsrrsn sjstcfs «pt: i st5i wi+niysr R^rf g ^j g 
'TK^fifl-'Tdr ^nvt^gsR^^annTssTST! ustsp i irsi- 

3TT^: JISITT^dgST^ TTfl^SIlTniTj | gsj^rRIJT: 

S’^mfr: g^gri^TSRngsfT^iRH; sisjj^ ^Kdw^iour: «sTg^ i 
grr^ixi.;^ m g^^^TTiPTPn^ i srsR^ifnsrois? ^sr ssririft sf^^- 


? *o^?TnRr:, ft^«TT:,* «l. R *5f»if^’ Tc^jfqi sT-gs>;. 

^ ‘«MT>s[q’ V sTFnm *n4^ 5 I^h^>tito; 4V sRTTinqpifq ;? 

n (smsftiir a. ^ <zr^ *rR* «r. 


5c5W I 


n 


>reai aott:, fega 

I 5t f5#W5inrot «i35i«--aR;&f.4s<!iH, I an'TCt 
5Wi5j[ I v!i^5xi gfttn^ s[T«n%ifta«ra5pi 
gPrat:’ i£wtm»j3.'i 


sntiRg — ‘at^, ^ gwa^TOfiiftirB; i siasiRii- 

^sTO^t war gaggrrar^ r-w iSr i nrni^iwrfta'iatarsiaii: 
■sii^Di ^ra^: I Mr^u fi gr rPt’in fiiriaarpaTyrioitar^a^f^ai "a 
^ rr^atrrft iriar'rSTO ir^^rEH I i^rtai^: e 'TWisrrftJrrw 
E anr aa g gr rrarrtE 'aftan, E iiftftrta%arr: 
Eraa^r rns^:, e ^wtfarrws^t: i a^^^rirwrrSaa:, matTS:- 
ar<3rig»ttr:, FSgai^rftrtst i ei ysia^rngi-, 
?T%arfT "afta g'nPtsJj^l riE^r g wf 

a:, wn rni>r, > ^a7rf iwaitiW trii6H'r . .n.' .^r i tfl fitgv EVq>ftiT 
) W’ai a^air: i a»a?t i i^nvrig i mw g 

^fil’rirrJTT^ ^rra: I ’rr^TgrrrRM^/^riinrrrr’rjisraKairfrit rtinriT' 
^^T^^m^ rrJT ?a anraraE^tswrciig Prnsifir aortnwft yrr i 
i5> Pr^gfitatfer’ ^fir i 'a % ‘aw’ ^ stamsa i aifeftrt- 
' grata ^caigiit^ riftoramrfta; I 


^sta tTgrTgagf^aTTiErpEaVEEtaEia^ 
jftsaiEta ^ftaaS’ arpra^ TaV anwti^, T&raarnwa'igai^ 
wra^a sfr waia a»Ti?r aaSr, E&ai a g ' ca r aa f fttaiMiirf ta- 
sfiag ijEiaarrSa: ?r? rraa^, EfeaieMagR sitiifa 

wTaBfH^taaw'j^, aamnwt sfrawaPt, r^c utt ai ifi - 


stS: aaagt a^aa, QrKtAniii^R.ariatB 'Em fe’t.^ang grwg 
fawa aaraargrarpt, apPtaataftS ^aaiPtaitftS: 
aiftPr, aa% aga^, asttyai'catmer '.•aiaia atPtaJr, aiEvaPi- 
wawaia^atr^ifaPi r ' ' ' - - - 


■g'^i aaaatrairv asriSiagaw?!, agaiaRt a atr- 

%, a% a^ara^ aaawaraWPta: few^gPig ara 
aaa litwi a^i i rfiaaaaataa a ni a Sa a ^ aftafara aarfran- 
%ari 1 ^at g arfai ftrftferftaiaragamaPrgrar aataaaiar- 
■Rta rplga araaiaaat grtg^a aaaft at ^ wwTajg i 


aa ariwansi^ aift aptss": g tja at^ t 


t ‘g^at^’ a. b ‘aaa^fka^ a. 



TrawigTHTOt g^rgrflT ?Tjf ^'i? I 


^%^r^>TR gfi^ROTg^r ■qaitr i 

W^Ttp’i^EBdrd diMld Ffi^l^fT5TtcT3r^(tg<s-' 

^fWiPTifjmranJraagHipi iEtoi^s?"!; n ^ n’ 
gdiRg f[?ig<mq- aens!! q^^rgqrer wn^i^f 

wd^ira sftdft: ‘iflddH-y.tsiddifiiBil I sraptft ^i^- 
sw ^ta^! ^ a nag: aftaA dwisif: i sigiaf^ g,af5i&a ft^ai- 
firsrnr^di gfy saaftd OTfirgnft^ — 

g«a^dia(^iar aradraiH ^ agarHaaWr:, 
^dddg^' y "i-i"ia ! M^R feifir: sagnsaire!!:, 


IgddiTta^i, !ift?>^'ra:<nfy[a'iWaaaf}iftas''|gai5^rafiif5iti?- 
g%I^^i*i'i,^4dd%fta ^ii^’iTPTvimi5r^wiP7Tn%: ?TaT^: 
sg5mf?rratrftfe^RaTi?r3jla&feBgf^ 3^- 
iM ' day fei w i S ^gyai. iraasnnrtTTOPjRTOfeTtfftna 
agraH^yiifrtiRRianl^JraraBii nl^duEaQift- 


■dufidijRi^aq’ t fT?d«<ftaBrawniidi djvn #f 

^f^I'-^'Sd'i'ddddfvi^ddlvJdf^ridr, f^f^Tl^dCtd^dKyitld+l- 
iggd.rii'dafta ^diraft: taiftfat^Tr:, vjjfBvq^rgat 

festdaiai ^^yRt: ai'Jifrfa: atnraidl^^a n'w'jjfi: ( ^^w n 

>7^ !Rvm#fir: 'ftgagdJirsyfta; airsrftfSantagrft^- 
r ^yidyd^: Tjsiwiaf ^ 


7jir^*n*ll qqiqtr^ d'Ti'^'l 


- ! ‘aislil:’ si-dl. ^ d. ? 'snidlrddYft:' K-d:. V 'q:-. 


^lirataivi:, ^[fil 1^% 7fiU»53T!#^- 


r ?r«j- 

Tiftir^i^rfl^ihTr^sT^a^TnR'n^fiTT TT^^r f^rft^:, 
a^ 75 KfeeR;^htWiTiwnRrir>^&fer atifRm^fSsti!, wi^- 
<iTOirai 5 a^tSraf^t%et: ntn^a: <i,S: 3 i!S! 

*11*1 t 

aa ftaiRi^aarata^^nfem sroi: i Tsannrair- 

^En?^»T^vn*fta •tu^^'o i 

5a eiCrttmrt! I traftf^'jiRrenrpTm’Jitt ?a 5 Rr!r s^tsifT! 1 
^arj^ratT *t>(^. 1 

g ' S^^RiRft^ - 'a i 6(<jt: I «^ i s Ta1 ^ <Ti^a: ay <i i ift- 

-gHT ^ at^ag*?:^!! I j ' i ' ^mm <a a6H<m^ ^H-?nftgT 
BTsStaJiT sjrtra: 1 yiaat^ M^ d a ‘'a M ; 6 a a <'<a i!? i di 5a ^tareiT- 

Hjifini a atwa^aat 1 

TO qTq i ( iHift<ias^M ’ i« iq n.flsg a;n> qiqTO»«r 

qiqqqr, sTOJiraRifeTO^i^namRqqrBc'T'q: RiftTafti^qr 5^ 
^qgqqr, qaqiqf^TTOqiR^qiqreftqaiTOrp^^qt^JaTOi TOat- 
sqqR ^q qg^TOr, qrsarogiqqTOiqil^iftTOfif^ ftq^t 5q^- 
tRs^r;, tqqqrnqTOrrqiqfilgg i TO ^ Wlqftaftq fiiswr, 
gqttqfcEqqqnj^qf^qiogq; nlqft(s>ftq qr^^qret, qgtrfol- 
^^qtf^>JTO^q^^ftqgqqt qiqiRi^iT ^q>nqr, 

<K=qt qqqqr^qiq: 1 

qsqtqqfltiq gSifir:, !EmtqaqSr% ^qqiRi:, 
srafe:; qqqqtSri^r !igftr:, fiiqia firgmiWaft:, qtq^qntfSr 

\ ? ‘qroqqqquo’ q. q ‘g^i:* q. q tparoiaafeo’ q. a ‘^- 

qqqqSfTo’ sr-q:. H q-q?. ^ 'qgqqqqqqRqfl’ q* 


©mmTO!, Jim.-, 

f&^tftfJr:, OTJT’j^ra 3^5%!, ^a^jRiJrSt 
gfHfSt:, rngnmnn ^ra aBf.-, ^TaT^ftra ^oimt:, &Rt- 
Et% ^ >rR%:, agTra^rmfir rot:, 

RRRsttT ^RT Riin'Jr:, 5i'Hr:3Tfticr rfrfJr:, irit^^gJTia ^Rt 

Jia ^3 HiasRtftrHf: Rtsroa, fifa^^sra, ^lai; to- 
TiSVoaa, aasftagf^^ar a^jiaVi^uaaia, 
agasaan: aafeaja, 

aarafoiara, gi3«ni?f> agratft’aa, aaaar; sBsfts^snaia, 

3T^ig:ET: ai3Ta aa^r: i 

aa a rra^Rt agaa a^a g^saiara^aa ai7: sasa^a^i- 
aiSr I a5aEaraft53iR3 qiateasaaraifgBi: aaaiaaai: 335 - 
RrPr aataf^aaift 1 fimmm 33 gaai; aafegRr aisaa: 
gaaatfif I ^srter 33 aaaaiatOTiai;! ftaat' ftaig afSta^qi:! 
ft;aTaifRag3;33aT^3 3a:^i3 guwWi ^^s^aaiaiiV aifear i 
3Pi^ aga sftar aiaSaia a^ftaiaag 1 srat ^ariaaagtaa: 
q33iat ftrSat: 3;i?3fa3 : 1 aar^siPaftai 3 ^a 3 «3 T>sra3t 
SI303:fay: 5|R3S: I 3153 33 ^tawHai: 3toa35a- 
^3S3I ftnrq^RRta ^araiSt 1 3I33V'a#3l^3 33 ft^r: 
^RijaaV 5ta?g aat: 1 atai 33 ftaiaamft^iftraTasag^at 
afrrat ^aaaaaa^fJra aaaaM^ar: 1 3ag^a Pf^ar a r- 
fefai533 gaafa aRaaroiFr Jl -i ^ ^ ft aggaSi 1 ggwR- 
531 aaRsasai 33 agRidi: ainaasrat ^aaaaar: afiaar; 1 

33 3 aiarsasara 53 333333 333313:, ^3 53 353 r- 
aasi^, 3^3733 33 aspfiaaraW, a3ftft3333 33't3i3ig, 

3153333 33 3533I3;3l^, 3^133 33 33133%, %333 3 3 1^1 ?!- 
3I3rii3, 371333 53 ^3313353, 33333 53 333n'5373tft- 
33757ffr, g733Sr, sgTafir, 03ra> 3313 , 333333 ?, 3313 - 
^ 5313 , ga^ 75%, 33: 7 T 5 %, a|p% 333?, aftait agfir, 
^^33? 33f%, 333: 337, ?!?: 5 j.7 %3 l 3 3 3 , 53: 33133(3?, 33?- 
%?3%3.g3?HfTO 53 7?3? 313? 3g3 1 


' ‘“333313’ 3. 7 ‘ 3 : 371 ^:’ a-3. 5 ‘laait ftaraafa"' 3. 



1 


S'- 


Jf: WJtnt ^ i 

sft# 'g w^Kt % 5T^ai JiRi: i ^irei^ %5rftT 

jfii^BT 05 ^ t[!!raKiT)-'^rHr^5rtnftgift tm^ritr S«- 

■:psfit 5j5dt ^tRrsjji; i 

^s'msRJTTO^lTOn, arain, siiRg^, srg?- 
gTftSU, 5tTftSra'Fi'ii3J^, afecsg^st^aatw- 

;ri^, 'igro jmts-BispHi^=!)fl«^ti i 

fSjJiaigoft^ I atrr ^ I ^wnm^’isis yoiTt- 

wf^^rrftoft ' gn^lMnirg ^ra^r: i ftJi!t<r- 

*rr?T: ^ pi til 

iIT^ tftliliaifll +lfeitii*l»tllisi ttlAPll 1 ?i^ 

iraipi5r®aiw|;<iR<iiiiii)fePiiisi!rai"i; enirnifet^: wnma 
^TOiE^tny^rra^a 'i^'traa a^iisa nfirafes^tqa SERjqa 
g^^q: qi^tilqq^ >7q% I sifil:- 
giiqqft sqjms^t^qaijaqiqsutft ^iTi jSt q&qqF ^ ’^ar i w- 
fgqsq=nqB«H'aqft3iniH--B?nfiraftransaq55in 
itqr a i qqn«n%«T! a sjqt^ slqiU! gara gfe wRfgBqrftq 
attji^aqswqq ^fitoiRq qg&aa«ianma<iqi%3'i: 
^ ’- t.M6 ' a TOqsq ' ig mq ? > ^ apnai^qiniq i ^qqfJa ft 

S^qq'sEafq sr qiTjfsdqi^; i qa:,a ?i3it .aqoraHqn^^ 
wrft ftSka qiqi^H qqsq 

I aiRimj a JnftwrTO aqqi i .' ■ 

aq qrqifeqSwssiwgftqft arefts^qis^qraq qraiagq^isi 
ai f igrft ftsiftaqft — ‘^, icift qfon^% qiqqft r awai^- 
qqrn^qngqt^'sfw’ ^ i qrat g a'giji — ‘gaar anr- 

qAq f aSRtqnn’ ^ qnqiftq; i nm i q 

ai^a aigaraiggan , awisimaft ^qaiferiJnR^: <ftq?ftr- 

qlq^sfqqiiq^, dgRaiflddsqp3*is'<q^dwq.iiq^> •Pi+iiRqJs'feq- 

, ^q^rqqiqtqn^j aftsRuqqiqiqi- 
qrag, aiJig^biftiKtqaqiqiqlsH, gjirig^sqiwqrn, ctis- 
^gqqqaiRaqqii^, sTHiq^pqqr qqqi^iq sj^qq^qR Piftnqta- 
^^qq^Eiqq.qPqqT q qi^taq qi^aar: ^^qigwi^aq 


? “fiftsq’ q. q ‘qiaq^qat qqqSi’ q. q ‘slutaqisRqfiiatqo’ q. 
n < 3 »qii^q^’ q. q ‘qiiqinft’ q. ^ ‘sgirareq.’ a. 







^n^nPT'z^^ ^rni^TiT* 

^TmvTnf^crT55\n?, , ^?tn i f^* 

tirar^yragf^^i WrT^ffrtrira^ltt i smfrn *3 ‘a* 

ft ^gT¥n» T *t^iMiH:;fV5^^w' ^iWiTR^r^- 

g*jg{l‘t»if^ I 

5!nfd^ OnnprjpnnTjrntnV 

^ efin<:i*i«*iyf ^f^rnrTTT^ *??n7T f^n^r ^ ^?nr*r%^nRr- 
friraifii 1 5tm^ ^ sfr jRf' 

T55i^ » 2f5pnTOng sft^m ^^WMdi-gsRg^r 
I ^ ^eifer wns^’ ^g^rniT ii?q>r<u’i 5zmlr?T^^ i 
wjnn ^ «rra«n i 

trft^ tn?imr4 i w^t ^ 

?T4i<4i)ml^gydiq'd^^'fld4 I snrryt^ — ‘a> ^m- 

KRiw’ ^ I ?Tf55pipr^ — f^^rf^r- 
aiwTT#’ I ^ ^ sT^^TTnmmT gTm?i. i ^ f^- 
^f^«pn^ I 

Sf*T *T>JH(i't»i*-5iw SITtf^ T^r25f57J5l5^, 

wgfudifir^j^, |:?i3TO^7ft^?rTK^T 

H^5i^ ^«Ji^jR5?iRTori?t^*ngTf^w?Ji^Trr- 

SfT^r yt?irai?^5bT7RJ«UlMI¥^!W"d^, ^??'T?rT 

vRTT !H5l*<l«f^H>MH"ltl»f *1^ , ST^t* 

^d ^ V *n ?TiT^SEr5T^3ft^'t«^?r<H f^^TiSnr ^ a^du^d 

f^r^^q^R^jvng’rit Qsi^5p%q‘«rf^n^tuT 

®RHT nawaii^id »i’ii«Rrra^i?t5Tn^, 

!<i d I j ^ge^Kdz^, f^jE^r 

3i5T?r?^, gwvn# »?nr^r 


? ^. ^ aRJTniT: ‘StIScT:' T?Tf^ ^-3^cf%. 






^TTTFrTf^ jftrafiTniiimuiyuj^iyi sTtij^f^ zr p ’ oilj r 

r f^mfopTr 

, .. ^ ^ ^i^nitT: sTornrof^rr^ tot I 

‘wiu^ 1 ^ i tr«i- 

Ti^r JT^rmr^ff 

SHTH^Ty^rni aTRnfTT — sfn^ *nTT7?jgq5p^r%^; 

S^T I BT^hTTHITt^feTcTT^ 5TT^JP^S TjTTT*? ?fterTTI^ 

Timr 5TT ^T^^t^arrfir ^iftr i ^^jntT^THTOTMnr i ar^rn^nr- 

^WtJT t *TmIT*<I^c^s^ 3^q| I nR^4 ^ JJ^* 

I Vi«aJ ^ vni«-cf sn^5sr 

Ni^vfi»riR-rn^ 5nT7% MM«I^ I ^TdRiqfsft 


BTTTf^ ^ ?T?rsn^ <rft^ ^ l 

?ri^spTf^!JvTf^CT 

T5:tj^: Tn^rr^^nnprra— ‘mrr, ^ 

3^ 1 TrT^?m?Tt5m% i f^ro^wr^ sri^T?m: i 

^»JR: snjw^’^rrfferf^ ^ 1 * 7^3 l TTT^^y+tr'.l^idSrVid^. 
ffr^r^^TftTJjnrftr 1 ?Tf?Er jtmt: I 

?Tf?T%3r S'nnp^npT 1 ’T^T^Thnin; i sm^- 

jJi«i4Ji^ % aratffa Tmr ?nTr% 1 srft 1 

Tnvnr: 51^1 g^firsfq % qq% 
^Tri% ^f5?T ^?r: ^ttg«ATT 

9Ti^ yornuKiffr^sftr ?p?!irf5j»iT* j 

TO 3 3 Ji?!T^rr^— ‘qiT^, ^Tf^Tti^ Tir^ 

‘ a'^'^s'^raa^ '3Tifta<i g ;irf.-i i d4t I 
ST^=tmiTH^^ ^Sjoira >r^JIlSWsRH g^an I' ^ 

3f JTJin^ I 

aTO'gr^tsfir Train ^ W 1 n TTqr 
^^ 55 ^ Tmft:qn TT^tnJTRnnr 1 tt n f^irrtnra 

? ‘'n‘H*(<r.<rcco* sr. T 'TiS’R^m: zc 

Tf^ 5T-Tr-55i^:, V sr. 



5cik3=Egra: 1 


s*. 


'tTO, ® ® I tRlisrnT Jstnraa 3%^ 

TRf^tiT I ?ist^ l 

tra r a iT 'H *rRH ’Jp::’ fei^n ■5 smni i ' 

iritHi? a%t 55^ qa Tst jnraift g^iEingTtJnftaaiT ' 
5^ 3 TOWI^H fiCM'-RKI't SlR’^rd. I ^nR^ll a 
ggCT ^ sft a: — 'H'smm, w^^sdis airanasiiai^iOT! 'iMiwsr- 
iiti fw ; BI5TO! I ^ sreroaa^^i^'J^at a^ireos^Rnnat i 

^fraJ^, ^rt&s^iiai^Snt efiaaaa^, 35^- 
finlt t m t gffliiftfta gairori fra^, atai^aisim inm- 

fei WKwU ' !i3!pn5!^na»38ra nasaiiiiaaij,, 

5|di')Uf^aNti«iyA«i ^ftdl'dHil7nT<r*tifci^ql- 

aHT Wfidd^, Mdd^ysSdlft KUi^dH.. al^flWT- 

ii;riHnaiJrdRm-=mniwi- ra ft 

^fSpT fis^: ^Rife^TO ^ , aaiw^- 

■^flidfidldsd^ 

5tTO, ^TO, g«p^ aqw snna^min 

a >i5ten qi^aigvisftsK 

JT^ giirf^if a stiSi^ q -d ' dtd [dim » d Srai CT w i tg H,’ 
,?% I iftHRE 3 jjSft aRst^^ftse: ‘^fe atsrara:’ 

^gitmtiSRiirSiiii 3ta ns^r sftrOTgrnft STSramKra 
d>4dt:idl3»rt I 

as iRii^ w^araraf yiTiriagtr^ atro^JTtnfr^c— 

‘3t3, ^rats^i: <nRn5R?at3 »?aaV aaRcr wsarain i aai- 
tai 

^Rrift!T& I sjami^ I a^ninaj^- 

aswaw ^t«i«di>dtigS>ldiiti«5=i 
5mten i aw ^raraaivRraHRi i amjt- 

^ %a ar i rf aiaaw spW i wfit a aftojiaift 


1 ^ ^ iiin ^ 

Kig7&E% I ftat^T ft qiHt^ftmfr i snijE ufectt inr *ukfi? 
mm I tifir fttf iim& tftmniitr 
jj-stmsmA ft'^ii a^t r ftt t f^ ^’innTttr titj ’ 5% 1 ^mni% '3 
BfttttmPK- hSe fit sEStfra matti-sniii-pni ng^^rntt 
Emniftrs fiitmmr — mnn,,>r[JTggstaVsfrti^fS'mmW 
5^ 1 jtp^ fm tftf? 

cttf^ ti^ram I tiiiiri ftattg— ‘oraiftmmfitHrmfttnsir 

■agtfft^EimSrmtti mrmtHgrtnmmtttraivTtnfrivtift ^jmraa^ 
iirarsttfft’iig'nar ^Emt mtg’ 5ftt 1 

amfetri-n'-ti!! g mgrat ti fren^ 5t%:t 

fV%7V fiWJTttRigt; I saifinira ■a ftnri^mifti'?>rar- 
atsaisramrng 1 as aft^ ^tft g^maia 
^tRisgafef^maitea ^fsciimnmg f^g, fFSrfatetaiig a 
^awfigiRaa tsimtRtg v ?&?tf5jrag, Rf^?Igg^hI gsEaiat 
ftRt maSR f^arattt fittSf^ra ftSaflr, mstmftRaa a 4 m 
stg a^siarg, aRifttRaii^rg fWR ^tartfSaaVfwg 5ra>B 
"5^3, a»ftr Si^mtR m? am fiitarmui asnmJt, ftm 
arat gga^ fit ai»<'faiSnt ftsfta, arat mm str aftm 

traRrat aimstafT fRtfsfnm:"th<aRt las-BTSmatata 
a "asamai&a tftargatat^ aaRwai^ayPiaRnitamaate 
arfRaaagatamaE amaisiai wa aftasanagaa^ftRii^a 
%tif 8 aa a^ilrfkmataaisna' aariRtmia; 1 wara ag^aR 
•aa a-gangm aa^ ^rni^a^aam'a 5 a aiEa% araa^ , attar 
atPaoiV gSaite^R , ^ gRRimatftEJi ftatmowafttsaara 
5 a gsTfit a^ata , annaaEiigaiaaraafia&aatsfeaaartft' 
'asR^iaratER aaa-a( tjaRi . aatsraaf^ar&aa&iraa^ 
aaaat^!i#aaa%atiiatagistiii^5a ^a ftsrrartaaa^tfrtai 
aiiara-aaiR, ^atrEa'RsRaat aaFtaaRRasrasar aai atft 
aa^a JRaftaaat amli-ai , maatRjaaat!ma%a;3’ Taja 
atastatatatBramatftRtarRiraaR, atraatga5aR?fRRaa% 
ftfRRtftawftaf^tataafgnR f>&a faatm aiiam , maaR 
tfsaiafgaiafeaRatTraniRaiar ^a aaarfeaiatSlFa ^■ 
g^as^at^aaaattaata^trrarr aiam , 


r‘aa% a^^o'st-a: a *oamtar ' a 



-4? 


5 ifk I 


3^ai<ni=m I sraf^nrfii^g — ‘^sj 5;;’ g't^i^Siiff'aTrii'3- 

fSt ’I ^ ^ =nJT imtsft ^ I ‘3igiiJ3siR> atmiT at afe^r- 
’irateasiftaipj^^^a^IsniTOt^aRaai . rafi«Tma^^trea>n- 


anftti 'a ^fhai a ctterii^ i , ■• 


€t:5T5at a 


aafv a aaiat isfeaar a^actar 

f^ ^t!mwa;!raja;^l<I<iftTO<tft%frSni anai^aRJi;, ntaar- 
a^TtaraaafSafta , ^a^igaftar taanRti a tmarr- 
■maataat ataaft^^ai^ aiaara^ur gaij^ smsaitnaaia., 
^roiija'an, ^rajafiran^, imaaifian, saiarasifiata^ i^- 
ajia^cwar aigaPrjfmaaTaaagtaarnioijtta ^iagaaaai>^, 
anf raaRa^sife: Sagywtifjro a^asaRniaigg^TfA ssra- 
aiSPittfit:, 'ij«!St%^a agat tsaaijfcitSia fagfit aiaaaig, 
^taaiajsJaTfciraaaaafins^ a^amaganaisifafs^a g- 
%a fewft aa^ag, staaa^agttraawftiriaatfirnaa^tftaii- 
fJtfe'afta Rta;^ aataaaig, aigtaaftaar af aita ftarera^ 
asigtia aftgfta '^rtaiai^aaag \ aagw areitaa^aiTg 1 
atJrafi^aa Sra aiaTratCTaifitEa,i 
aaiata atataramft araaKnaaraiaff'taa:^ 1 aaitare; ^i%- 
^rg I aftaig aiaa#g 1 xvm g ftag^a ^atfaaiftai ajjaas- 
f I > , 


qa araflaSg igaai^g igaaRtgaaaga&E ftaaa ara aia- 
atr ^ ^laiasta^ saasteia^ finRaaaltj asgsaaftg 
an=5s asra^iiaaa^ a»aa!at aiiaa^fta^gatainsanar- 
saapaaraa^iSa^fita aaaaft feia^^a 1 a^aa a aantja- 
aqraiaiaatfiga ^aiaiaati^a:, apaaqiftaTaPa^rat aaar- 
ga sa gat aatj^;, afeqiaa ^ firfatRaw: aiarag, ^ar- 
sfraaiaia 5atafcafeaaafia!yfer'’initsaa?iia35ft®g5aciaa- 
a:, asaaar aaar aiaiaaraiatar a 


aga: s^a 5a araaa^, aanstaaraa::, a^taigag^aar ggr 
gjrafiaiaiaaigp 3a; 3a: aftasag, aif^afaa<ir^aq’igaTa- 
aaaTta%Tiataaaaaa3aEaaTfta ^ amarsaaaga;, %a#atr- 
aaai'>3aa a v ^sw-fajaluR: gtaaft^agfa; ai;araaa &aia 


?' 



Uudj ?T??Rif5r 

fiwnT%^ ep^t^tR Eii'dijsi^^ip, 5fgf RR f|g- 

RR ^RP dl*l ^ ^%5y ■ji^itoI'T^ '5'RVPtpEl- 

Zif ft: ErftoRq'tmREr tnaga%R^R^R:r =ftg^ 

PRRUTS: gp7 •swim I 3mR PI 5Rfaf5TRR^niR;pir 

Hi??n — ‘>ft RwsrftsR^npigq: %n;i fttiRRraSg: a^im^i 
ITT PHTRIR^IT RPI Rl^Pl ^ET RrRcilfltpR^ | epi ^ 
ggRrf^pR I ERRR Epiftir RaiRgRro bpiisi^ apqai n^"d<Ei 

rirR ?ft^REppp pfRppRirr imitsfp^ I siRpuR nR 

OT siRwptoriR npg nuR i gjiisftsREiffiiroaTO'V jj^relV; 
5RT*T?RRTEpRnRR^ I 

ERT EppRE’ ^pElftWR E^ Rsft: SRRp^Ito'RR 
gpj SRiRtiiRRrtuRRisiimnRraEin i 

«<iR5i}ft$<r!iwiPRCT<ii«5niEiH'3iil;^k;5.ii5+Hg<if|fmRi3Ji. 
RiwsisftR EurfiREiERfR RmaRRii gEPaRianRREptwj. 
afSRiRin RIR ^fe<S6l9dlR gRRRwiTHRRotg REtE- 
pRSRRUrajra^iir ^"nriTORREig: iftERgsviRdE- 

a Rd<p<d^piR tmPiipETfR:rpEiE:iiE*npT^r nniEidHd?Rwd<dEP&^ 

RVIREI ?li55,iEf^_.3R ^ 

TrajJji RrJR^ma EuRg^ i si^fSr. R gi ipEmR^: , 
gR Eftg RertR aaiR, :i giRr | nRini^ i 3^ ;j ^ 
aigsRIRRftrRtRRgii: sRgg’^R 1 nnRg — 'sRiEftiRRl^ 1 
ft asu I gaiRiRg erFir werR ^RSwiEnpRsEiRg , 
e rtRiR ^igERigRpT gR RagiEft RggEgw rpi^eps^re. 
Emnftm^REpEftTft err Rgg^gg ,;if!n„. , ^ 

mRPSRwgsRR^^ftsRf^RiR^t ftiEsraEnftEi tRfeiROTl- 
aR^ERR 

•^iiPRiTPifeltHi^aaRR R^anjEiRi; , 

ERJPREPIRft^RI E,?><niRg , 

‘SEEI^. PEfe_^^ S^ElRgtEifts^ I , 3 -^ ft3,3^,^P3 
RIS ift’ gg I SIERf ^ ?RRllREE5Ir ;,>gf 

S^ipr’ R-a. R israife si-Ep-jEfis^ 







^ I srrTIWIJTli-I ^ Sffe^3^ I 

ftftjl, !r>T!rr =E)H5!i^<m- 

r&5iRiiiiTfir 'a ^OTTift ^Rnsi^gJjcraram^tinirfftftB; , 
*3^51: 

f^sraSfR^'fcd^iNRjsff^. 

mltpi iftsRJmraRf, ^ifRtsrfgB^ijBft^iiRftiJmiiTOrafeatia- 

faxu%^ (Vk*TJT^^ j s^tsin^ 

•if^^'l*i$*^ttx('f *f'\'^5ITi*4a‘tJf-(n‘«tPt‘l>tftM 3TTTn?nioi* 

tiiT SRgwi wt'n^. 'wa^tn^te ’a >i5^?i5t:TOT^aifaa- 
^aaraat^^a JT^KTaa’aia^aaTTaTiTaaa- 
aas^a ohmtain, caRnsr^jft^aaaS^ 
aati^an -^ja aa ai (^laa ia i ^ t, irtgaa»ifeaia- 
^a "a aasraasnabsScaa^ia^i^, a?ai araiPHaaia 

aaraj as^mvia&a aa ; >a i i^T iaaa%a aa^rsjam., aafStaa^- 
fiaHMJf! TO^garrratfJt; aWafta anmtoftjfitftain , 
^tanj!ataaaaa%: aaiaaiaaaraaa7aTa^n>af f^aarasarf^i aa- 
wiaia aaaj — 'w^, aaft Wi% i ftai ai a^iaa>iamai%’ 
^ 1 ai g ^ ^ aa R >^ .^ aiagi^fira aa!>a i a na a^c— 

6t% at ' aaia»l hia<< flJ>aiB^K^H.u f i* ^, ^gaaiaiftanft^ra- 
a5Ta3taas,igaa3aaaaaaftaiaa!aaf^a:, aaal^aiftw- 
aapSVar^ajafeaaajafa, RragaajaaaafiniifSa^, afir- 
ftftaraavaaaaaaa^aTa^, ai^auraaaaferfr faa^^i 
aasaifuT aaigai afi^iaa i araar i aaiia & araBiaf^- 
a^’ 5fii I 

'ftaai tagaaan: ajtaaui: i a^ aai ai naai anaftgai 
ataraiaar %i% aai% i aaifig ^ rfiaatj^ar ^>tft^aiaa 
agar ^ifia^aiafl: aWaiftftraaft gaia^c ‘aaa^’ i 

aai^a ga; — 'a^ a^airaaa aaaftaaasiaPaaaT aiataa- 


(, ‘oRratilai’ a. a 
K arofe a-ar-jawi:. 


‘a^aaano* a. ^ 'aiaa^tfa:' a. 
H 'o^nng3a«' a. 


WfaVwaqqrer 

qraV i ^rai^qiqr ^rhiii f ^ ^ 

srriTT ■q+'tfn iTPvn^q jet 

q>+iw+iq^iq 3iCfcq% i 


^ffirqrarg ^^JnraHrajrsfhra i wqmrarsft ;iTn 

^EZjT^q Jl'am JE^I V Tfiqgtui^^ Tia qg ^3^ 

^^T5T iyrt^l TT ^qiqiq i^m'iTTtqJT * q^qiTi 
■3 — ‘Trar^, Ei^Tsnftq q^j^aamamqr jjatrar i gat g 
g& teraar Taai^aatajaa i Tasts'arajwiaai argffmi 
gf^r eiiTT Tra-aaq^ia i ?j*4 qiiSi+iJTi'jj ai>aT g§ra 

sgasra^aramatfir i <a^a§area:Run^3ar taa i;a at raarOT 
^(flvn^aaar g^aaar avatar ^a %aRaJETa^^qar^ 
a>Ta)ihr aiTfasanJiia^’ ?ia i atgaaargw^Tg wafirr 
«fkmt saaiaerat i aaat arar ‘wafijraa aftHtna^tatsfer I 
araag aiaft aaiaiftfta Taraaj’ ?% aairaa^ i 

aafwa^^fiwftg gta trart#^ ^W^^jassaa^^-'' 

araaaiaafl<««ifSar TTi%a agar j^hjito f^rfitafa gaTara 

‘aia, aat^ — aiiftfa a J^aaanr i ra^ar arar ^ia garrEtT i 
>nraiSta 5rfK*ii>ia straT^iaaiTTOT i raisTT !f(ar aaftfa 
ata^iTTg^arr i art-a^srfti^ g^ftarrafta i rafir fraa gga^ar 
aaiEni; i ralsawaaftnit aiTwa a f&f^ftaisj^arT i TaJaaraaia^- 
aaaa ^agaig i aafitaii^r i aaai sannai^taTraaa- 
aig a aa% ar^atsa er ’ ^aifitaia 

Eafeaga'iarasftaaaTf^aaRTaa aaaay^ aaia i aar a rfta 
f^aaafnta ia^fta ata i sftajiajsft — ‘TraT^, armaafta 
at^g iW>jtaigatB> mita^tjftsa Sa ’ rfafJnaia araiaift 
^aai^ gaf Jjaar i 


aTailiag#ag,raarar gaiai, aaigaiTa^ pgEa„P,^,jg^ 
iaaiagrar aa^aatgRigOTrsToiaftfrar^Wia niaaara;ft 


T ‘"SaaaraatTfaaataalf'ro'a aaunrrc ‘aaai’ aafaa 

a-SJ3% T .a(^,p,. 3,.,; a'.TsigailWr’a q 'iftaa ’ a 





:rfe* 5 , gw 

^j^q^praifeRsa ^?!«Hsift!nft!tnifSRi!%fera 

g^nrantg 5-3^, 3fiijR<R?sraiR>i^3a! 
Htii'RR: gf fir ssfinrt^ wwidsar- 

5^ '^rfirrrrfa gBmn'R&, gi^wii^jr ^ ^3% 
ir^irr arrrr^ ftfewr^gilRi 

CTtfir 5jf%fir sTJiRnftwRr jrgisiisFtfit Hnt I gsrftrvt^ 


gfirTJri^nrTuriifi r 7fen? sjggt m^irriitsft sir rtar i 
TOiaaiiift+uMiat a ^ft'jfgrw afin fiAar^ i rn^i^tunflt- 
aifirfia^Mar '3 grre^TOatri^ ^333*3 wr- 

gqgguTRr rrorafta v T» 3 r ig a < i fitftaifii gw- 

sTriaarTt^ata wis^r aKi aawRnTtaftHr 1 
?ftt «fiWrJ5% TmrjrrSa aw 
a^aagra: ( 



( 'atir^wfit’ 3. a 'sjffitsrai gta’ a. 3 ‘»S aWiraftwj- 
5Rpi-«fiiiOT£a^fift aiafts asra*! ^raiaa'ta aw ^1aa*jra: 

3. 





^f?cr 5T I 

m rm i ^ gr ^TirfNr trazfl- gsr; im ii 
«pf: «isi I , 

^g%si^ ^ ^ S% H q \l 

^57 ^^nc3'^*'^dr^'jfqu^'vJNi^d5CTq> ?nf7iq?i 
^?7ft5T;?T^V 

1^T^rIT^qt 17^3111 ^THTT ^ ^HT- 

TsoTTEnr^, ^k4^j ^ •n^f^TiTJT tt3t^: I ^r^rr- 

snjTHrfi' ^ nfnqrw^crg^nTT: feiorr 

^ ^ , ^FIVIUCI- 

ScWT ^iRTt ^ sT^^RHi. , ST^TTT ^ tRinriRt, 

q^5TTq ^ 

^4g 77 g T i Tr > g goig um ^ .m^ 

sprrsniTTTi^ «TPvrr7Ti^q7P'4%q^qnp^ ssreqrrq^ii^t Trrenr- 
gS i7f ig?ritncg:: jnrtqrj^sr ^ jri^crm^mn 1071574 ^^ ^ 

7i3nf^Tras I ^ 7T ;rn r ?;<^^^l^l^^77M ijq 

'innf^ 1 *ri ^ m^iiM'^iR 5FT7r740^^ 7 *^ 5 ^ ■^^'ii'sSRr 
ir^r S7J qvi^s vrgqifq i =qt i 

^ ?Rnq s^nq; i 

^ ^ % 7Tqt qRTTRt TTTWT^ 

53«TTmts|?^ 97iqii^7T^; i^;-^dwi q^fi^njcm^ ^qic^q^ 
qmq: i *m*r^ JrfH^fyq^ 
ji*;q^qt ?m55s?qcr crs^'TfrJ i ci*7t ^ ?t^ smriTfsqT srr^r- 

< *3«n^:* «r. ^ *»c??imra.’ q* q* 

H qr^yr^’ sr. ^ ^qi^sq^::* q. « ‘sn^mqq^®* q« 

c ‘qqtfTOPR' 57. *5 *3^wq»^* q. ? 0 *ft3«^<«3o* q. 




t iro itrenjoig^: 5?>ji5Tftf®i5fgoi- 

^rg^PR hhwtjt irit- 

'■»’ii‘ i6i<Ha-i JjgvrrliJTOSR i Jiraa 

qaiRraSmsEfe^T. 

ag'tr: gns^^Tsti^ftR ^'floi, gnsnrRraTV^i^Wv.^; 

vTHir, eI f^■^<ftt^R^.i g^Tra m l^lll Nji ,n^uaT! srqs- 
^ nw'.^a'ra'rwt'TiRSiraji^rftoifi^ fl^ j j.^,-^. 

I 

HS- -3 ?r* inq^R ?!^- 

ibt sh^;. ifSRa:, §%- 

^ 5tT%;fhTTJnp^, JTRfngq^- 

7Tci^?Rr, y^iv-wtcpii'^d^^uir ^r^fhi ir^, i^diidji- 
Hdia^:, SHutfld ufag, ijrgsjijftiiTsi- 
’ga:ai=sirtte >T%arR, Hijonifta Ta^jhi^i, ir^frwifta 
fton&g, fti^ti^ilwdtia ^i^a gTOWJfliT sht^, 
ygjR^tiT 'Utt^iSa, 

uldMifuiHciutu, gig^TTifta ay. 
jTiRtttfta sjtfts, ^irfta S'R5)%3, ngirifta ^nmaSrH. 
3T^jT*i ijRig, ft^anrifta aaftg, 

g^j R^-iyurd,, ffprf^g%R:a ^haar, b?i^%. 

ITIRVTO5I, 5gRRt%fta’OT?J, a^:, flatol- 

^Rrara^iRr, cR^raif^i^ whu^^i', a^ftPrf^ftaTg^nRT 
ararfafta q?n%:, sinriafR 

3R3?lE(5:a%^i'.w, stastiTsTEfta ssfiai.-, aar:sffefta5itftaar! 
rc^tarefta ararmRiggiefta aanr^:, ot- 

fSafta, ftaaarTft aHrfana, ^ni^iatatiRlJiairafta, waroift 
sarafta, 'dafta, avnroil^ ftwiPafta a^fhT* am 

it5i^ aioiRt jnaaR ©^laar a4ar gaiar a sjSttsjj^ I arer 
?5^?r I 

SRma aa ^ g aija i alai^R^ i^ajat: 

saia; i^aj^aift aa^icfeaijal^: ai^: %at aigwtf 


? *owt€W2ici’ \ ‘5g^f»5r. R ‘’zs'tcr^^qr’ jt. 



=^§*5 3^: I ' 

^ I arsTTO g’gftw: 

jraS^ hjihi ;Ttmi^- 

■ ' ■ 

. vrasiJnafHif^'fniK g vrafNf ^aiHi 37gi% i ?r ^ttOT 

*i?J3gr fetiRwfit!tgmvi'4S^-i gl' 

graw 1 11^ ^ jratnift ft??; i gftngaRigt 

g ?guiT!tig,, su tra Hni d^aift a'-g tiM oTga? ■Rraf^ggrmi ?fig- , 
M' ?T?riR^g ^ 5T?!* 
5iig?fh!%sg?gpmfn, na?rggTi agt ? ?ft n fa-fl Pr;anqig?g^t- 
g^]7irngvd;gw$?g, TOi?t gj R g y.K <inr ra^ iraifit; 
^remRggtir gg dRggfttR^gsOTifiisi^iBgn^iftginia^Mg^ 
gnfjgft: ■«ii«'i.*(<idi?!g=3giaftr >3ft'^?tRFjr sftggui?: 
©assrftwigsftijwg ftasfgjfttiifttfrg 7fn ?i 
M wgni i ftRA-r ftrtSft ^rrftr ‘sTi5g?i, 

gtoi’ret gftwg^’ W'utito ggig??!!! sns^rdig gftaRg- 


^ gRtsimga’^ig ftgg gfttiFiftJJr 

•ttjtor gig gg srtrogftisgg gg grgf asn* TOir i ftrhnnrsi 
lEtggjinTPigftgiigi^ng groieg^g fliV tid ^ gaftpi 'ligiftgr 

Jncigg^g lig&^g^iigfetg gg??g g gidft-d i i^ ntgr snrar 
ig^ it'd'iidsd^d f^gTggrgij ?nggiggif^ggiiTg?ang‘t^Hg>f^gggi" 


Jng:, STiT 


tragig:, g’ iiir>ai--i''’i‘W'JHg^<w fiSRnvg'Srg ftagi iE(?g mi^- 
^i^gngi stggiigf gifsgig^gngroigrg , gigugsETTgi fiig- 
giicgt ^53gr guftg fggrat gftgggg ‘^, g ^trarg, g gg- 
agg’ ?g!fi<ggigV ?itg\mig i gg'ig 'g gg iMisraggggt 
gig ggi ggiu gt gginggi^ i 


aig gggggif^ ggi^gig gi iftRiiB g, iigi: ^ ^nftggnfgSr 
gftsi?. ggi? g ggiftggTOftft giiig^ gi gggigg — ‘angsg, 
gigifit gm gggg; nKlgJi ° ggi l viiid< gi ggi?*) ?^gr gi®t- 
a??g "iigiat ftigigi^tdggfJtg aftg^is ggWt gfftgi 


l 'sg* g. g ‘ijggg’ g. 




^^ms^HRTs?f^?iT 5jr?mT f^fa^ imr^mr^ ip ^tj^ . -.ifr g 
^^ ^ ^ ?T p { <id^i3 n>q?Tmr %%cr5ir^<nf i m *Er ^ 

vj’4*-?n ^f?r i 


^ jpi55»?:^ Tm^^TirTt nmiisinT: 

«r^<7r ni'^ snrm?!^: i wfesft ^j^fJmTfJr^Rr 

I ’^spTor spWrlcrniF?!^ 5i<giTms^ i spr sRt^- 

^■^i3.+i5iiij^U(-<5Vsfc{5?5 1 

^^fhijr: 5tT^r frfm^^nrncir ^&i?fdHMK«?feij5Tt^ f%T- 


r *PTr7 — ■ 


‘^^r^rtf^ROT ?RJn9J: mfrr i 

gmTT^ ii ^ ii 

^RTt ^ S7S?r^ T^^ *1*^*^ 3I<r!|J|J^J^ | 

5J>TTrg\TTTmf^ W « |\* 

5RTf^ ?TW5irf^ — *^f^, 

?nT?r ^^?ni5rj ^T*pn^gT«55t ?T^Si^Tppi^^^?T. 

KRT I ^ ?i?7inF?jTrrffiT: fwsj- 

ipTT I trlii^wf^ g^ I 

5t3: ?nTra:i>T5% SFf^fai?^pr5JRlf ^5?Tr “51 ^ 

SPT«^ \ ^ «Tt»*f^- 

I 30lJTk5I|?T?^«r »T[5ig^5 5T ^T^rqj I 5ET^cr%RT^- 
sTw I ?m: ^'5T?:^T^^r7rTT»r5m5y?iT 

^ g^fSr^ntrrrf^ i tI’stt- 

Tq-scnr ?rTfh’»m^«Tf5?f^c;T5j^?Tfr i spir^iriw^i^- 

^^1^3 '^Rnsg^^t I 

?Rn^?TRiT »T^JTs? sTwip j »T^f5r%'npFftg srrarrRTf^ 
sr^TR’rmTH , %g?T i jrrfiR??’- 

^vT^i^r^iaiRsfJsigirT^i;', ^ s^5(5T^m; \ 

i sn^i 'srpn^fr^ 

nt^?Tfrr ^ 50- 


l mr sr. ^ ‘«Klf5R5rTo' ST. \ 3T, 



tor 1 !I)3- 

^frtj>watgf%s^%fnRtet3,nrT nWi^ I 

WTO ^%3sft g^. 

^ I ^ =Ei ^ ras^n 

Wans^ ^¥#5515- 1 ?Psg<g5g^5rtWi 'st ^ift^ft^iftror- 

flyS WTAr g f%T;g qrfr g gj(-^ 

^7¥t'nm^ TO>TOiHe,ft=r ftiSan. fitg^R^OTtw^re^ 
¥tiimm»3shji5^irf^ isfiirag, aiRnjg<^qq;ift»i i^tg^r- 

aiTOft?T gsuRTT 

g TOR R TOr: I ifiRraiR^^sis^isit Hfgq dS - . l d'Jjt.i ITJ*. 
^TOFRRRTOTftifgiR !nft¥>TOTOi^:En^>Et gra ft-i. Wro- 
^^?^nn=(5Rhr7'r%: i 

=ffRrg<^,& gjfeg^mifr 

tlf^ ?JpJTTRSnP% 

' 5'^“ ¥i%!!iirii ?T^!rat5o|ft5i >Tftij®5r g^sRi- 
I ?T«rT»^ ^qTi^i q ^T R^K.^^ ^ q T^fe^T •EIJE- 
'I^«ITTO5ft JtAt I ^RUPRfttR 
gR^T^ ^tfenwqsRT Rg^uvre sfe; | OTreR^RiRftlftRn- 

"ISiRrR^f ^a^TOt! I W^TTO- 

lTORgRi:^5Rrfhm<ri5j<mvr5gfi,=mR%Hi 

'i^hjr gjtf mmg^qg i hrs wraKreijmiRrar 

TOi^i fyrig ^ RTOi^ ^inRgg Trddid gggft ITTO %aT- 

%Rf^ ^RTOIHT^Rt I gamr WRrn^ f^RftfwRR- 
pTOftr ’g RUTO gRdTWg; I RitgiRil<;HRTfe*7SRt5JHfe- 
SWdlddt4^I\iiiJ^[^t[^Jnirft^+; I sridgv?7dMldI^R^Rf^RT- 

I qftrogi^lWfRTO- 

TO ^ I sctqiqiHft TORR^^Rg I 3rfq ^ ■agtqfqrq 

Rt°i^i»agaqmmr qng qRst qg^ , ^r qd d-di gjl«a - 

'SRTTOT^ ¥diia ^^rofJrggR i snsrRi^tqi^ qn^ 

JTfSigqSig gqig^ W^l 

w-iditftgi RgiHd41"u: qnddRtdli gg^qq: ggrqg qd - 

? q&qqiRii «t-5-a«».4t:. q qaaifij w-iq-jgisqt:. 

I ‘glXdll^ qgqt’ q. v *qqK^qi%q> q. 


I %T: ^^r- 

?Tf^ s^m i 

vnT^ir?cTr vnpT 

^^VITSIT ^ g5l: I 

^Rf^R^RTOira ^35^1 ^ jg^ 

I q^^Tri fTcnrari^ rftqnj^jif?^ 

sT^?^?2r2i«t?a I 

cRTfiT jrr^ 3^Er^^ ?rr% sifsyq^^Tt^^Tt snit^ 

sT^bTHTT^ ^qm^ 5?^5T?ci:g5: ^JH^qrf? 5^5?rf5rj 

gcTT g^^% ^rrgr Tf^: qr^^Ttmq^r ‘^, f^e^r 
5T?TT?rr’ ^ arr??^ srffr i 

stf^ra^ ^ 5PTw ?i^; qt^fm^s ?nni: wq i i^cfidl 

3qt%f^ ¥nr^i JT^^rf^cTRT qrrevr ^r^R:- 
JwncTT’J^ firai^5jra«TnK^jTip?3ir^ ^w iToiq>: ^- 

Tnj5T ^gtf^trrn^ — ‘^, • *TT^frT %%qf^vr arHmrrr- 

iT|c:ftT^ bJt ^ 

qi?m ^ v-feafSinti ' ?inf^' 

srifcT qjfsr^TTJ i m jk^ wh nrnulliwifiq ( h ^ nrr 
^ ^Riq ?T5rRi ^nmoit qRi(^<n ?ifT?Ffpr H^qr 
?rHHfa?r=fT! g^sq 5rm:’ ^ i 


5nTn=cfT ?qq^nnvTTnn ;nT»Tgt qrjjr f^f^: 1 3T?rT5‘al’- 
sf^ gftr^ni^Tnf^iT^q^pfN- i srn^ d MR 

I ?rqgq?Tr¥rq^qimqz^ ^ i^frTS qvrm ^- 


1 1 _ 

^ i <^€t^ijf?aj|^jaqsq%5Ts?r ^ 5Tq?q. 

gvnr STH^JISII: J qsn ’5irf^?iyy>igV7Jje^i5R?(f srsfrqi i^;^r?T ^ 


5?n’51t<Wl! SljRq^TTq^’SRT J ^q^RnqTq^ftq^^qsnFVT- 

^RjTqr^r^it^hn; frg 

^qqt%Tf^ M4KJ?0.q^q i 

Ji^g^qT: ^tT^nirsnq^ ^ ?TgqHf^ f^sTTcnr: i m^- 

^ qTrn^<«bqj^S^w-4i gr* srhiT: t grra^: ^qrrqq- 




*Mei-tiiqlSr *15*1 tt: 

g^a^^TFr I tnstsiw^remmw ^- 

T^fegi I wssirai- 

tTJTT^^^r ^ET ETgETRiHis-yi^'ii i sri^idvi t^eitT" 

^ift'rftEETnV ^Hldlxniinjtlial^l'- ^gd^-dlSTTlIT^" 

<?raV JT5i^ I " 


5TM<^<K¥Tr ?r^PE^ 

oftOTr^tTiR-, snxi'T'niEiJhinft^ sttiidd iCT, srcatmfir^ jtotw- 
55!!®!, iiftsiSw isjiWiOTftij^cn: '5ii5ftEr^kift%g- 
?Trt 5?T»T5^nTSj i'J»fi+f^l«:!iJ5l4>«Agj^*e^>'t5<H«s*4^naiS 


^rnnn^r ^ 

^^'JtwrwI^RrrftTrsrr^ ^ f^^irrar^ ^ f^r- 


^‘P'rnrrf^ ^ frT^^^s^^n^^sTvrnsT- 



<?T?IJlf?t?mra^rgTnT: tpf^i »t> :f^tT^ fd 4 1 ct T ^ Rfi 



5r7«m ^ 

^nrrTi^ ^ ^ <TTft^?r- 

^ 2P5S5K%:, ^rnrt ^ TT^TW^:, ajWTf5r%T^;, 

?r7s«Fvr ^ ^f?^»ra«5ifiii;if3t:, ^«r jrfrpjTs^:, ^ 


? ^ «tj <iR«ClPl 

^ 5^0 5T. ^ 





^itorr ^^zTFTfJn; ^ 

^Jr^^RT?wr2Trfk:CT^5R; { spaim^ gj^t?nrr^?orxT?i7i^?tw 
I flricTirrtS^jrR^PTOT #ggrq wn^’ti rgnvRprg 5^* 
Wff^ I %?f^Dpn 

sr5if’r3?»7T^Ti»T5r?i. I «R?rT?iq|g*i5^ si5pf^;i?^n>?fV§5Ecr?ii^* 
n^ET irw^JI_ I ^^ir;^>7i«iftEi3^mR^ftmtrqT g^- 


^T ^ ^T ij TTTtrTTHf?, q^ «r^ ?pn?T^aj5in wf^r 
?tr»35sqT!,?pt%5rt ^ f^srqt WT>55rn?r- 

mqs^r:} ?i5®^r^*prM H^Fwqsqr?, 
ssr:, ?rgf^^?rTf5»q5Tmqc?^qwi5rffMTf8ffcr«?nf5r: 
qf^T'i «pf5^?Tl:Tf^q ^ q5»Tf^:, 

ssf5q(^f?*f3qjfr^r: a-^r^qmrfjmi, ^s^jr^re^gifr- 
5^r: ^i?r?n?q^ gf^tfrqJTToi^iirq- 

sqraqrg^yr ^ qnTq^»^rHg^*T^iTtTi^?t^- 

oi3T?Tr: qj^rq ?q JT^qq^^^cn cy^pcql 5J?rr fq 

w^JTqp^qg^T^} <i!i^?rT^??q>T^^r: ?t 5S^^ *ft^q ^2^- 
TWfTinT^» i qTcrs^ST ^ ’Sfqq- 

s^qt?qj93f^?rTrnrq2q5 %^nFq qjqf^ ^ 

^ TmmgtrsiRr^i:, anrqer ^ sr^- 
5s5^^q§^v*, ^ ^ 

ssq w^cq Tsrq^^q, 

«nq^fq sTR?^^??q ’-lyqHTqi q^HqTT^tgspq- 

T?T %^, qi2T%f«3%g ?rli%g ^qq??? ^ 

qq?Fnjjqqi^J> ^qiR^^S 5nsqscq ^^^n&vnti:, Spriq^r- 
«Tiq5t5 ^ 


I ‘oqRI^^q' q. <3J3tim^o» q. ^, ^ecTR^q’ 8T-^. V 

*3i5^kqR«9* q. H »?• 5 q. 



sTHTii 

^ < 

5^ iiT«raai=P^HS5jnTvigtaH!, 
«wi 

isnc^TOiunfcjtiiTs^Hr:, sEtltaRRum^gatsasEi^n^^^ite^ft- 
^wtHvntniai: ^TiwiR 3 !iJTi^g&T=rr ^ ^tg^tersr:, 

Jmttesftfirrai Ttsinf^c!!; jtrssjjiot I 

iraira iiafir: jpft^ 

^“5i I ^rgsfifs: ^HH''3ai5s<i*a!in'J ?? Jrstei^! i 
gsrafn^q^wrasrs^nni 55 roa sftroR:; 1 

feaafs^im j^fiiTOT =EJ3! I ■aasrai 'agmHgfir: groi & T CT ar 
I ^iSBsftr; s^^fft^ssn 

5:1 ^fta^srats^jjjra'Ti i fts^ntAirinsawresI: 
sttBsi^ai'sftsira^ I ?(?gl4 a a i a a ti! scjrSisftsiiir ^ 5t»ntft 
^iT! I wiiSR^s^rgsmtiTiSir ^n'lTawirr ^ ^ftwft- 

■siTi 1 7iirarin>OTrr)iraf sria^is^; ?a ftifeftft 

i^!T: I 5R5fl'3':g.'«(B[.'if ^ | S^faratsft Sljajjtm 

5 a ait&fift 1 irar sillin’} 1 iJR^’rar 

jpftainR- Hn}^ 1 'Riiw: I 

5^=e\'ii ^> 5 ^ 5 & 1 TOOT! I 

>pi =3 ^ afeJTreha% 51%: 5 %: SJRariasTOfil 3a%, ^ 
:%5rai3:ft!|a55n%^^ 5i5RwiHdWifn55S!5 
l^aagfSr 5Ta Ri»- 5 *5a ia5r^5:5na%5mt?, ^( 3 + 3 ^.^ 5 : 3551 ^ 351 :^- ' 
{5nfo5<nil3% 5^f5ia«(335%* sa3rai3v3R5^ 5t?w 

51%: 51%%5Rf%3 ^OT, grawfit: 5g%(l3 JIS+«S«(i3 5535 - 
!;!n3n5;5fir, 5i3.ri33'hit+'c!5i53:5('>+<S+ii^ 5tra!n%r%raE- 
»%d ( §,^ <^5R%5g f|:m (1 5(g55+W.j ' . %, ^nftn ^sa:S?:Jt5:^%3' 
3Ra%i % , jm 53 {(Pi+aujSa ^ 

gwn%, 35T5ft3T!%35W ^53Tn%, gnqra^ta 5 ^ ^fsas^ww 
3WOT55m%, 3«rn®t H 353 & ri, 38 


? 'o«3IT Sftaio’ a. 3 ‘fR35flhag5:’ 3 . 3 ‘F(^:’ 3 . V ‘j:3- 
Sn5o’ «I. 4 < 0345#!’ 3. 5 *31(3353’ 3. 




3gvrt ^ 

^ ^ 3H3^3%g 3i333:3ra^ig!qfe*%, 

TS?i !R3Slr3 3155, 5g»igf3Rt333i 33 ?lft!iint 335 ft;, 
35I=E3OT35ttri frgsTRlSni A:, 3«13fqtfl ? 33 lraSt 3 ft^, 33 ;. 
3I3=R33RR5q3ft3lf 

333frftt3 5r5ft, R3)i,^5>.3mai ntftftR ft^r, 355335 ^ 

33r gjft: g33t33ft 3I33Vfl:W3^tel3I ft33r33ra3' I 

3il%Tft3 g :r& ^arr 35^333 ^rrar g3333435ft3g;3T3n3. 

3 R 3 333 ( 355 , >!%ft55^>S53«3ig53TITfeft3 3 

fat.“i*g'33'i:3T^yqti,33 ?RS3333Rft3 
5ft33(pt33rafE3g53^535:3 3333131^3 

f^3 313(3? 33^, 3353^^3(^3^5331^7^ ?55((3(3?3g3?3?5.EpT- 
R3(*.H fi3333' 33'H(5(T*d‘JS g^?333315tT53, 5713353 !f?3T« 

7^73 !ft^^7737 3?5377737377g3^ ^77753?57333775 I 

aT3&3^ g^TtTft g33?5irt337 ft33tftft3537 353 3 ^ 7337 . 
3??3; I 5737S373ift 33r373f?3®?t|y373iR37fJ(^7 ftg 35?33f^7573 
773373371^3 3 ^ 3375 ^* 7 ?^^ 73357 ^57g: I 37^3 374*5>j'(3 3773 

33737^35 3(^3737 3733337t5g: fe77>OT)77 3 Hg 33 ?f 7 
^ 3373 ^ ft!(;3?(7;3377?7 37g3775(i?(T7177 3573353i3ft37ft3 

3 M (^ (37573337 37J35; 1 

33 ( ^Tp^l fty 5JT33)737733;33737!5373g3533(37733I3. 
5(iS$7, afMHKad fty 33fft373;ft3?3577ft!S71ja7, (^ 73 ^ 7533 . 
3^7 f^773fi7^j373a?, 7757g37©3 r3gn3t737, 5753775371^3 
577!77753^773R7ft57, 57^?^5^7^3 ;T7ft7^77^7, 33*7 ^ 7 (tj 3 ^735;. 

^^3fe7ng337573337777;33337, 
37n^d ^n >3773 37 33 7 M«7?lri7 ^iaMft3n^ ft 3 ; 357^'7 

37373f3 3373777753 , 75(7<«3wft7ft37fft 3737757!5ft3 
3J7'!773f3 7^ 5;7OT373B7337, (gSTTTfiTR^nTftrnfft 153 )^ 373 . 
33»iiHdw 3T37,3«;qm (7U3ql5R75q(i5^',i5^3|^^jq;j,,^5j^a^j^ 
"ItlTTTtft BiTTSC^R 333733337 , 373357 ^ 33 ^ 73 ^ tlj337773?3- 
> 7737 , 3S777'jft37f3 3337 3t537n35337, 37S33f57ra3raR7737. 
333^7! 37a,377733T7if7, qftftTTBqgvTRTgE ft3;3 ?aa77 qq^3q7 . 

? ‘SRFcTlf^nTJrpiTj* Sf. SI <|t^5nRo'sr. 






?nnr, jtr.s- 

ftfl=i<itsR’ 5 tifli(ifc-^ii'i!nM^ ^ijiawr, sra^sTT- 
Jift iii%: f^Jti^r, ':ig;?^risI'ritr!T>R a '^an ; jq;a CT i # i, a^- 

JTg fKra<w^5»rar ^jfetmrft- i^ij^mOT^, 213- 

'i^aoigsiEJMt, i^ron^H ^ftt^gs^ftSRvttoitTiThiifi^^'jISte:- 

atwTf#!, Witt'S^ ^ ^ 

gwrai, gt<ri 5 aV>rf*t stcioti snsig: 1 

•i'otir oiqif ^r 

asm Ttsit# faw; 1 in^or twm 5:? HJTm^gagoTf- 

3 jr ^!} #f 5 ar qira^ g^; I n^SV ’’^nrai =raf 5 tr 

gifiren; I tc 4 tift^nS?wfmt agfs BiniRfja qgfik: 1 

sironiiras^yiRirat Srot ^ ^tifinst! i 'row ^ qwirasift 
ST n^gHf^c I iTra% jftsrSt? i^g g ^ rSwra 35RK 
mfe^n: 1 wif^ 1 ^ ft- 

I ?iliWi(ii'w«sm Jipft'isnRi! ifrfsiSt 
g^ (WiSt wrersiTrag^y arafi gaiftg ft- ^rft- 


fttf^er, aaft^sTft wssnaft wis^qR^naagfaviri w^aan;.’ 
T aaVagRfar aar^ramgfta 1 

=ifetg;tift5tf^fia5rijti a^auag® a^flgfta af a&aaan, 
afttaiST^asa aaa^ataaaa^aaWaaa:- 


agaaaewa- 

'ragaftaaromar^, aisRtaaiftaaaRrairfftai laaafisa gagar- 
l, arafi«'\iS®-<man- 
t sarsaaig, iraamiro 353- 
gaaiar fttgaafea^ftaaagaPT aaaffta aanftgRSgt aro^a^a- 

MiByrpftgaraaJiaafiajftiraif- 
jTOraSaat fu ft f ft a laft ipanwum: nat ftataa;,- 


‘aaaan;’ a. 






ar^'itflnsiiHdaiiH.'ntviVg;^ *^g^r 5j^. 

erRNtrR^^^rrf^ f^?n^, ^r^^^nru^ei i J5itni>5- 

^irm ^t*nTT " 

5T5RrT %5nr ^*r%: 

?ft^r^>^’T ?T^qi?crn^ sr^^iTrf^ 

JpT^«iil45^*T ^TFn^t?IJTFP^f^ 

5R grvrri^JT ^»n?25n3;, 'pjft^^mfdsrfsjd’qr jtr^t 

’tf S135tl0|441ridl^gj?5^7^f^^^ 

uiwy^r 3W ^^ttm ^?n, 

3nfsrTi?5r*i*ra5'*T^^^w ^^Jadcj»«i EpsirrfaJ^ , ^f^’^tnrr ^j^- 
PT%^ wsi55r CTH ui??i?cf^, 

W?TC* S5TO: 'TTISfUT ^>??ftf^i71T^T 

« « fi ^1 ‘4^*Tt ^ ^ ?i''< wf d ^ rfct ^ i 

sri^ ^ #{ ^TT^ ^ ?TT ^jrasp^s \ 

r^upiTr^fs PrRKi5 RrgJ 1 ggH ^ r^E^ii ijtri^r- 

sT*~‘2T'?iJj'’jnT vra^rt i A^f^^rn^rrTT* 

srrqmviir siraf^r^3-TrrftiTTr^v>T7?R?ft: 

^rralsimiTVaTl^sp ^wnirr ^ i ^iTT f^^u^^i gr: 

^fetTT: ‘fie^rttET ^rRlI1vl‘JMH*iJ^(-t.4R^mM-<| ^r- 

^ ‘zrsTTgr'rrRf ^:’ 

mi-ing^sjm Pratt nirog: i 3 tt^ ^ ^r ft^iTrg: i 

?marfV5r fJ^'rt^Tr^ "^tH^^Ti^^mTrarig^^rari'JT- 

^irf^ ^ 

er^: I 

37Trd5 I ^X ^'If t^: I 

d TnrpT: , 

5^^ ^TOnrnni 

< *5T^'^5r...'JTf^!ifni' n, 

^^5T^5qf ifn^T^: I at ^ 8T-^p. 







>rahiit 5 r 5 iH!E#' i 

TOig!i 4 I^Ohihi giir ii 4 11’ 
at ’a giai ar^ferat wg %'t g ;g iftgTfta^' anK — 

'^> B^'>n’jjn aiW TrsTift: i ■ lidiCiai goiaaa 
5gaiaitaria ft ^^ai 1 maaHw . w 'a sEataaaiSaa-' 
fttaafta ftat: a=aairra^ 1 gg aawi a ii wfa ' ft fgaaftra 
%aifq sat vuat atiJntai ft feiaftft 
lamanft^sa- 

aia^ I at^ - ataa^a^iaiat aaRat 1 ftft aat- 

fftaiftl'ft atsat^gafttaraaattft aaiftst^ atarat ^^aft - 
ata: I "tagft roasts roasint: tta^afta tr&sagfft: 

fttft grot: I tft t% ant lt%a aftraat fegtatattatg 1 aat aat 
aantafta ^ attro attst sratatfta ftatt aai aat Starr tt^- 
5tSr ft 5aat3;i fs teift 1 aatfirggaargaaitai aa stssaa: 1 
srtftta a atattatftrg argSttaftraaftaigata^ fttroai 1 vRofia- 
^ Ttaf a gtS %at ■ atlati atgatw ga m:sgaaaarsa> 
ni^iftaa: 1 aatfft idaii.<i,d<aiaPaafta ! ggraat agaat ata 
agUkiRa ataa: fftgrrgat iptrai ataaft 1 aigaastt afftaSt- 
rgaarft aaaist aigfitattSt' gtgantSt aaft gl^aacsiatarg- 
i aat atgataar aat^ tttgata — ‘sitftga, aaaaarataatStaft 
t attfriftiaftat aafta atari roaattaig 1 aatft 5 aataatat 
j Start t fttas satsa^fta: g^a aaaatgtantftaift 1 

I tAt fta ataataataatrtraat aataaft aatftga aa atatSt’ gia 1 
, rtat 5 rnaStsiat g^aata aSt aai^a gaiaSr tfttaataiast- 
' tfla > rftaft a t^aft^agaftat aiafttg ftftaat agtaarVa 

j Sata aft a affttrttrtftg a fftatglftafta^taataataatra^araia- 



^ <oTO:’ a. a ‘trra^’ a. R ‘aw fttgo’ «-s. v 'ftort’ a. 
a 'a>n aianftito’ aj 'aa atasftraiaftatPtaf aSo’ s. 



« id yr'-^ h ^* 

*n^^sra(,i 

ii'WTopjcwTO^nTS'n:^, 

%+<^i^'Mt*!n>i»d^tis}>wsiTdi^rT2rraii«{in«»'’^'^H,» 

5^) 

f^«nlsa ^?mT5i^- 

T^'^r^^^T^Ttj4'rr5^t{»'^»5l^R5^^»’IT2®ti£I "^pl -tTl thM 

sTi7s^^^«raTi«TT^ , arr ?j^' 
sr^qrfif; ?i^fiT: ^tnfit: ^'Tiftt: g^wftrkvnrrf?!: 
T^?7^Brnf^5r^?rrvr^«4<nl?iH5Ui4i H^fSr ^mgarrir^ jtst* 

f^q?T0?rr%^^?T55t^: *5^11 vn?%?ni5ftcre5?im^6^o!ia , 
5e^5ETJt«l: 

ycp^TTf^d'TiRii’J^lfrK, 5TgJ&vm%^WT?r5>n5^qT^5tfk5fc??TrT- 
TJS75I^«i>jji^a'l*iKRTITj'i<<i'Pt'rM*4rn?%^»T^T7- 
I 5ttwmmt s^« 


sna;ta ^trais^glaT^a 
jH^sT ^jftwRTgt^^<T^*rjn%a Jra^^^mtirTT^mr- 



^il^jiqtsi <44W(4 ^ 


? ‘JT5j5irf&5T«io’ a-?p. \ g. \ ‘o«RtJi^* 

i^o’ a. 






simraft sn^^tn "rfi;^' 

?tB?5t.5ig7r ^^ansttsjJig'an^'Sp: 

5^ Srsrtsmsnni 1 5j?%T'3^ft'-f^iS^9J’ftw5ia5rwi3- 

HH S5ii«ri g%5&c- ■ 

^rrrnpfHt 1 ’ ' ^ *' ' ■ , - ' 

\i iiftniS«mT5i?t ?:( wgia ^ ag.S , Jis3?m 

35'q^ ^ WJifir qftqi^,' srrf^rairq 55 c?qw^ nS, - 

lET^, qiqqftTpt 5<c <5tinTin5t n^tw^, ft'qni 
gw 's?! «i^! q R cmm g'nret qpni 3:1 ft^jiTtkcisa 

?5 3piHq?r rtmr^, umar 53 

attstwUR SR JIl4iRi>;, RigsiTOR SR «(fWHi{j«ldqiRSq::i 
STIgRRTR SR RT^T^f, sn^RfRVR SR R^R!) Mft'-R^RRtR SR 
R>JpRft5^RriimJ7 ftRI S KRg; 1 Rl^ R^sfs! «aiRlftaft- 
ftlSR^RSC^ ft (t><t >R faq R I 

■ RR RSI S kAsK ! R<^ »i ,R R»n RR •^> RTOgsPR^RR^- 
SmS!! Rt ftR I RiliH mT ^Riai’ S^SiRTR STTO gRRRSSlRR 1^- 

srar B R RrRtSRfRpnsRiRiRS!,‘Ri3s>, ip%y.’<i<lT ns- 
rrV sfirqjnq! 1 g RRR:f5ami|5tR=RftR'iRRTR: R:RiRtT- 

Rt'g'rasr Rsni R R15; ^RCRgsBis RgJRSiRi • ftant brIr- 
-giRIR %, RRI^IRRStWIi R %R RR^cftR’, StR RWI- 
qRR I RTRaR W ig Ct^R R I R R R R ^RRI SvRRiRIS TOT ‘TflftRIT: 
RrS- RTS.aRtSSRRTOTrTft RRl R RRTtt ,S)r:’ S^f Rp^SR 
TTTiiR riI^r; i > . ' ' 

'sir TORSmRRRTSTSJff RTigRI SR ^irrSt^ , Rtsft, 
T^RTSt^RRf^I RTRRS5R SR SRRRT^ sri^Rfti RRgTTgsTR^g^" 
TTRRfsT^fiRR i^RcTRi^g RqTRiqnJlg^g, rirtirtrsiSR 
- g^RRRjf^ R*T% ssifir RsRmit, ■i.qid-i.s.iq i iR rtririrrr- 
srrIr’ RgqRw firgimft ictSfi:, RHRiqi<TR«a srM^?'^ 

SRtfRTTR, feRSRSRiETO SR>RRl?>’-Rft''R ^fi^RRinR R^RTR- 
^RRg’ T RTlt RISl ftq RURS RS<IRRRnpiRSR(:Rn'Tft^RR% 
SRriStRgR5Rf<OT SRirmsgRI^RH^a sgSRitTRIRRIR gftf - 

^ ? ‘RftRirWi' R. ‘aWTlI (^^iRSlftfil’R- ' ' ' 






m^f WTsffTftTJii Jpftorf qzift: ETs^iftr^r 

5T?^E5Tt ST^TTRimf^gi^'l ^Oif 'tr^^'t i^- 

jpvfW^^jRgTrf^vRi ^iRcjjNpRcir- 

T ^rT5iT H'rftin- 

r#Tg- 



I ^«A|2R5rf qtlf^ 5^ STc^T^RT* 

5Jat I 

Tnrr 5 'gT''nj5Tr^5r ^M-^/KigjuiEHHj ?t^; 

SR^STTH^T I *R5ft®T ^ 5r ^an«wit J?5Tr*7njTT ?TW^» ffWftrTJJSTt 
ttvstxx^^ I ^mraiT 

^ i ^rl?iT^^mJr^?n^?Tr %rgq^ri^DTtT?r^ 1 

^T^Ri n»»ft?*7H?T ^^5 ipnft jt^^jtm- 

ggT^-^‘<inr, 5^ srr^ tj«*5j!i- 

5m^^mnTivi4.uiU-<j*i^yuiiiuTi ^tTT^^5TTf^ 

g?fr I JTSTJT^ 3 ^: ^*4^ 1 

3 StRft^ f^RHT SHcIs’ ^f?! I *?4 ^rf^- 

*n^ra^! ^TTn^ft^Tfi snr^ wTutt^ '^3^* 

l 9I*T ‘3^^ rpES’ ^ HT^ nggjll 

qft^SI irf^ I 


BT!I ^ 5 

snTTcTHwnrJni i 

wH^ R i ^ 5T^nn vtrttmt^i HTTRH?r%- 

*reRTiy«MS!/j 5Tf^?ifJnr iHgoff " ^ ' 






nqjtra;, 

5rH^^5;yTiJM T^:»KrrETtrft?T^T^' 

ng!R55rt 5^- 

tim, srwrsm'nm^resTOt:^: stt^girsiftrffOT'nteia i ijdaiA: 
Baraii'uiTOifira gngr^^ tettqj^ tuRroi rsra^, ftpSta snfe- 
'lirafta %ai?pgapa.jjTmsrW5tft5 grn^ifrtaRii ^ER-anipm- 
aapin, !OTnTT"itrPEit!r«i5ft3!ii5&K qiifte^cftaSa 
ipatnPr srftwf si^R'^siatu, siatgaf 
gggg: 5 ^ ■q 

a qt'qt ismir i qR^iy4«' 

gqftRra aiftiJr; ^ 13 * 1 ^ Jra?nq& siraraT fratstn^qra 

'3Tit I gaT ftmqij^ q^ n qft q gi gfiPir qjt taaw 

’q qqgqiqq^'t Stqfliqmqq^qR^^Wqpai^ ^^pqqnfiqqqfitqr- 
qft ^a i H.1 SqigsjnpnnfiT^?: laiW! qisft: ■ 
^ na q iu iqnt^qqfeqgfta ns5!rr.«!fwft!7«fswft!i!riw^s>w- 
atrqjarn, qqi«n^^qat^svja>j?n^'^rB5P3aaiaf5iirtq^- 
qfiain, ai j't .at jClI^ aigqgagftggOT^, afii^arq^&qnsw-- 
qaSnqsftftq^rq;, ^aqqjjfrffepnBSsnftqaqqifitasisiftilnff 
I "q ai ^qStq psqtsqt: qtqft 1 a q%at- 

aaftrarasqat ftfen: fgqrgw ^q qiqflpfhft TOnsitear 

ftq qqraifviqq b 5 H^faoi q«tB 1 qrani^ b q:raw 5 t qqm^- 

aqkd<, BTqpqqr^s^qTOqifBrBqaqiiq^TqTiTq ^qrqqqfir 

qqgl^^qqiqr q qtsqqq'iatg^qift B^raiiP^: 1 qtemiftaq- 
qii|qfen!R!iqqg aimai qwr bb borib agp 1 b 
SB qsjrafSsraBBiftfitqqq qoiBtfBftq- qqBB^BqfejB; firater- 
5 ^, afejBqBqqqq^feaiiciHqiBq^RBqjraftqiftqBSBB- 

firtqifiiBBqfiiBFtB BqB^qfii qstB^SqiftfteiB;, qspqt^- 
Btq qnsjqrBiBB^a^aqqTaqTaqrT b qBjqiqi^qjBTf^qqT qqqi^f^" 
qRr BiBiB^J^^S'R^i'EfBiqt bbt^ Btqqi^ bbrIbb- 


? ‘!Rfi)qr'>’ B.,q ‘TOaqiqnpftq’ Bj qqsqiBUnjOT’ a-q:. 


int'Hin'n];, fgHr- 

gvi5rt?r!nPi!Ti'i|5T!iRi5tit Ti3iS!Tfttra»n:fmH>j5^i 

ail '3 (taiar aaa'j^aai: m i <jjmia8 ^ a r a(3ii5rt%^itS 
gisrafit^rfir inwTSnrqTOici a*i aa 'jis< aa Ra t ^ a nfSiaaissr- 
^ iftsraia: ssmat l fei<ar 'a 5ftSaTOaf&a asj;- 

5# imfaainf >R.r ti <3r< ; g a ^a.i.a [a -it aai& ^ ^iSr fwar 
aiar aia^JT^r^i^ai'i^ ^iR^Ra* 

a78 aia ^HiaaV a^ar a^ 

aaaaftra i 

iflaraais^f 5qaft& awraaRa^a ara 
aa^ aa^a: i 


i '•rA s^afta aji asOT:’ arj !it!i5Rit^inrgria|5>-jf1?ra- 
a5iaa^ asraf^iaRaaa am aga a^am: *aga:’ a. 
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NOTES 

WW The offices 5p;( 3) and 

^ are added to words to dcoote works, nccordiag to the 
Sutra qr* IV. 3 . 87 . But, eccording to tho 

Vartika these affixes are generally omitted 

in the case of works called The is on 

^^Or a definition of which see Intro, p, XX. 
means ‘a chapter of a book.* It is a diviston peculiarly asso- 
ciated with Tvorks of the an^^nffl^T class. Xote verso 10 below. 

In some Mss. the first verso is which contains a 

salutation to the power of which, in 

presenting the whole ( world ) by the successive working 
of the several faculties beginning with volition, is well-known, 
collectioa. Ideas ate conveyed by words over which 
presides. Words are made up of letters (sounds) the 
production of which is explained by the following from the 
) l^'siniirssjTrOTjrra’ri^iTAgSa.tsnniTOOTrfiTOiTfesOTfjr 

'ni 1 gcTfsnrqt ^c.’ it will be noticed that according to 
this quotation it is tho desire to speak ) 

. that is the first stop in tho evolution of gp^s. Separate qr 
3 i?p£qTfiRPi;(o^ those who reflcot). ?ni\Tnf^T “ay be 
connected with in the compound ^qo or with The 
poet perhaps intends both, JfihR? qfCT^JTfaqr '' Idch 

is installed in tho lotus of the heart (of reflecting men). The 
heart is fitly compared to sRtq^q which is a red lotus, 

In the Upanishads the heart is often spoken 
of as a lotus in which tho supreme soul dwells, ‘anr 

cp^q 

8.1.1. is but a of the Supreme Soul ^ q^ST^rqfq— It 

is spcecli that manifests (con>-eys) objects (^) to the mind. 
Tho meaning may also be 'that manifests her real nature ( to 
those who are contemplative).* qiq; is said to bo fourfold, q^|, 

JpifpTr and qtjft. This is a description of qnj. The 
metre i.s q^Rjiffsnnr* ^Vc may also read qj vqif^f or sep.arate 
as qr ( from q with sjRr). 
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Verse 1 Connect with It is nsual for 

■Sanskrit authors to begin their TvorV.s with an inroontion to 

Eomo deity ^ ^ 

Tho head of fgif norer bows down to any one el«e hence it is 
Both the moon and arc white 

w ho IS the first pillar in constructing the 
City in tho form of tho three worlds The author looks upon 
as the supreme deitj the cause of tho creation, mainten 
ance and absorption of tho Unneise It is well known that 

in constructing a house tho first | illar ( whether of wood or 
stouo) 13 erected on an auspicious day and with gicat ceremony 
may bo tied on to it for the sake of beauty and auspici 

ousnes* ‘jiiiwS ft >i?ft I r? ■it 'ii?->trft?riSTiii:racg5iS 
%fa ’ ?f notes that other 
commentators construe the word 5JT3 as lefernng also to 
and JTW “ 

^?qi5ntwt?i «nrT *rr^tfatm cr 5?rRiiTT 

^ 'TFR j ?r?iT?r 

^351 anv ^ItR %tErTWI I ft rni 

” From this rerse and from indications in the 2nd * 
S^RT ( R^i'^lef'W ftwi ^311 «RJTin c^n say tliat 

Bona -was specially devoted to C and T note that this \ erse 
occurs entire m an inscription (>ide Indian Antiquary vol 
XIII P 02 ) of the western king H dated 

& ake lOOG 

Verse 2 %3T (closed) 

31%^ hose eyes were closed by the joy of clasping the 

neck of Siva xa<i*i 'ST?r ’J^st«TT wfft (adient, 

beginning ) When tho gods and demons churned the 

-ocean for jewels the first thing that came out was the poison 
dr mk it to save the universe from destiuotion 
The poison showed its strength by making S iva s throat dark 
See ^iqui I 45 ( ed ) and 3TTiRW3ncT ■^^II Compare 

(p l‘>3ofP) 

TJma (iRft) clasped tlio neck of S ira and closed her eyes in the 
ecstasy of love The poet fancies that the closing of the eyes 
was due to the fainting fit cansed by touching the poison m 
tho till oat of %!, It 13 well known that poison causes faint 
mg For the derivation of 3,n see pnt= I 26 
Wtoi ISfiSilKe) ggiilY aptui ’ 
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Verse 3. * The poet in this verse after invoking deities- 
salutes Yyasa the author of the ond thereby shows his- 

greafc reverence for him. who is 

, Brahma among poets. Brahma is called 
best of poets. The word may also mean ‘who is the creator of 
{ the effusions of ) poets.' The idea is that later poets derive 
their inspiration from his work. The itself gives ex* 

pression to this idea. 

3. 385; 2. 3S9; 

^ q: ■*TOf composed 

the sacred (work called) Bhurata which is as it Avere a shower 
of speech. 'The atket contains the choicest speech in abnndance. 
The poet conveys another idea, q: ) KTW 

Vyasa by his holy words sanctified 
VTKtTqq (India) as the sacred river sanctifies 

According to ancient ideas of Geography, the earth was di- 
vided into seven j(\qs ( 5 :^;, m S«Tit )• 
Each of these ^qs was subdivided intoDq^s, haditsownmount- 
oiM and was surrounded by ase.a. liad 9 q^s (grq, f^^qi 

t^^rpn 

II, 1-3 and q r li ^t q chap. C4 ff. « defined as ‘^r^t 

it®"!!!; I ?5 WK* !ni HJtifi! h’. awt* » 

sacred river in the Panjab now lost in the sands of the great 
desert of India. AYe may also interpret ‘who sanctified the- 
line descended from ^n:?r by his speech.' The q?j?TTCd narrates 
the story of the KouraA’as .and Pfindav.as who were descendants 
of w:Et, son of and Vide chap. 74. ‘*T<gT' 

qrot yssq; »’ A-erseiai. The word may 

also mean ‘who is n creator in tho form of a poet.' A poet 
is often spoken of as a creator ( of high thoughts and asp- 
irations). Compare tho first A-erse of qifsqqqiT^ and *3rqi^ 

III. p. 222 and also chap. 339. 10. 

Verse 4. grqiqq: bad poets, poetasters. ^irpT srfqfBtn 5^25 
'^hoso vision (intellect) is dominated by (evil) 
passions (with grqjqq: )• whose eyo is dominated- by redness 
( with ). Poetasters are nob inspired by noble ' ' 

and thoughts; but their effusions are duo to tho ODA'y of 
poets and such other evil tendencies. • The three irord* 
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and poets and cuckoos and 

so tlie author compares had poets with cuckoos q' Rf g'T* loquaci 
ous ( -with poets Hinkm" » noiso ( with cuckoos ) 
doing just as they please, that cxcito passion ( with ). 

Poetasters compose poems throwing to the winds all canons of 
good taste and sound criticism The notes of the cuckoo are 
an excitant of love According to the terminology of Sanskrit 
rhetoricians ^ is tho of JTTf^^T 

are the the moon, the notes of the cuckoo 

are tho ^q?lf^iiTPr; external indications such as ^ are the 
3T3HRS and Ac are sqfii^rfcwiqs Bana in this verse 

ilnds fault with poetasters and says that the voice of a true 
poet IS a cry rarely heard amidst the dm of poetasters The 
com suggests another meaning, ‘such is the ■natural charm of 
poetry, even had poets give pleasure, how much more will those 
who are specially gifted t’ But this is rather strained and not 
in keeping ■with the next verse another sense of 

5T?nr* ^ ^ 

Verse 5. This aerse is full of puns The plain meaning 
is 'Innumorable are the poets to he found in each house that 
can write only plain and matter of fact descriptions, like 
dogs ( that are also numberless) Poets that possess creative 
genius are not many, like 5nr*ts’ ^Tlfh 1 ® another name for 
HyjH i jlKf i. It consists in describing objects { particularly the 
doings of children, lower animals Ac ) as they are in their 
various positions ^ I 

ir II 8 See also ^r^^f’s 

unu; III and ^3^’s '« 30-31 (or 13 

opposed to which latter -was often looked upon as the 

soul of poetry and as something avhich a poet should strive for 
Kote ‘li-qy \ 

«nTT f^»TTll’ vrni? II also means ‘possessed of the 

common chai acteristic’ ( or ). The idea is —the most 
wretched cur and the best hound are both dogs i e they possess 
the ( species ) in common, but there is great disparity 
in their worth, so poetasters ) possess the enfer m 

common with poets of genius also means ‘of no account, 

useless ( with poets ), that do not light’ ( with dogs ) ‘^spri* 

^mrPiT< ^r:*Tj^r' (tkk) 
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^ that have feet upwards (growiag on. theic backs), ’ 

is a fabulous animal ^ith eight legs and stronger than a, 
lion. See cRt[t chap. 119 for the story of a dog that 
•successively turned into a leopard, a tiger, an elepliant, a lion 
and lastly into a 

f^gpR: II* \-erse 13. _ . 

, Verse 6. In this verse Bana speaks of so-called poets 
-that are merely plagiarists, apq — hy ( merely ) changing 
the -words of other (poets). by concealing tbe 

distinctive inarks of tlieir compositions. ^ poefc 

without being (expressly) declared (to be so) is revealed to 
be a thief ( a plagiarist ) in the midst of the good. The idea 
is: — the composition of a plagiarist is seen in its true light by 
the good, though there is no express declaration that it 
is merely a patchwork. -Tlio words may also mean 

^who is not esteemed among the good.' This meaning also 
suits the word We can also separate as sj-rn 3Tt ^|4 TW« 

( the plagiarist or the thief ) is not counted a man’, is the 
nom. sing, of — the idea { according to the com. ) 

is:— great poets compose works containing particular words 
like in particular verses or in some parlicniar order. 

The plagiarist in copying suppresses such indications, sp?: also 
means the arrangements of the letters of a stanza in a particular 
way, such as ‘ Or may be 

used in a general sense viz. Hhe characteristic style of a good 
. composition.' 3. 1. 4. A 

thief also changes colour i. e. liis face becomes pale ( when 
challenged in tbe midst of the good ). He also tries to conceal 
■the marks left (in his flesh) by the chains ( -with which lie ■was 
bound when caught ). Although a thief conceals these marks 
and so is not declared to be a thief (sj^n^^TRT), yet by the pallor 
that comes over his face •when challenged he is revealed in his 
■true light. 

Verse 7. The author in this verse points out that the 
poets of particular countries exhibit only a few poetic excel- 
lences in their works and not all. Among tbe northern 

■(poets), a work most exhibits puns. ^ is of two kinds, 
and 3TU^. lo the first a particular word when used 
gives rise to diSerent senses; but if that word be omitted and a 
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synonym substituted, then tho double meaning vanishes e g 
Here tal e the word a^ 

meaning (3T^% ?r?) STTm ^fT {vithsrr^) and 

mmT^r^^5Ttf5T?ft(wxthaqniTn5ST) If form^^f^e snl* 
fititute then the vanishes In even if we 

change the werds, there ate two meanings e g 

^ snrffr f^nR ftsow ‘ 

«rcT rn^'-T 5^ ft*TT:5T ii’ qjr^iripsra ^ (Here a 

king called and tho Sun arc both praised ) erifirn^— 

The poets of tho west care only for the meaning (they do not 
4>xhibit charm of style or figures of speech) is a figure 

of speech To explain it briefly, it consists m representing 
( poetically, not through mistake) one thing as another thing 
or in representing a particular effect as duo to some cause 
-other than the real one or representing something done with 
one moti%e ns due to another It is generally introduced by 
such woids as 515;, gf or (as it were) Bana’s works 
bristle at every step with this figure The veise 18 

ft good example of *flt among Gauda poets there 

18 only show of words ( high-flown language ) Their works ^ 
do not contain charming thoughts or such qualities as perspicu 
ity Ac Dandin, who was at least a contemporary of Bana^ if 
he was not earlier still, speaks of two literary styles ( ;(1% ), 

VIZ , and T^1 He says that ten Gunas ( such as 
z{\^ and ) are the essence of the Vaidarbhl style, while 
the Gaudi style is the reverse of the Vaidarbhi ( I 

41-12 ) He tells us that the Gaudas were very fond of sigqT?! 
(cjjToqT^^ I 54) and that even in verse they employed long com 
pounds ( I 80 ) says in his ( I 

2 12 ) ‘wtdUii5:i4<i4l»i ifvrPagoirfqaR. i uVIitrR ^ 

ll ’ nlc is the district of Gaur, central part of 
Bengal, formerly it extended from ^ to the borders of Orissa 

Verses —a new topic (t e a subject not dealt 

with by former writers) or a striking subject or meaning This 
refers to the imaginative side of a poet s mind, called qf^vn' by 
Sanskrit rhetoricians sr%vjt iRH’ 

description of nature or objects that is not vulgar For 
see above p 4 gives the following as examples of 
and anipq ways of description respectively, although the mean 
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ilg is tho same, ‘itp^ !n =t aiOJI# 5ft SFqllSWlfell 

km'f ais?# 11 iHii a5?i amf^ ftJa: i aft ftfeift 

ftlftaai^atsat 5915?: II’ ( 5iIS5t® I- U3-6i )• enft also means a 
particular class o£ metres regulated by Alatr.as, snclt as sTrq’r. 
Compare ‘to ira Tti aiftftft ftrn’ ensgT' I- H- =ir& “>su 
means 'a composition or verso in which the same words represent 
Sanskrit or Prakrit.* Both titese meanings are not snitablo 
here. %??; — for explanation, seo the preceding verse. 3?1^: Jiot 
laboured. H. 1. 21. 

A sentiment ( which is the subject matter of a poem ) that is 
easily understood. ^ is the soul of Kavya. It is that senti* 
meat which rules a composition and which is the object of 
the poem to pi'cscnt to the mind of the reader. llasn« arc eight 
inm, ^5, srer, dlii Some add a 

ninth v»s. 5rpi^. — ^Tho Cora, says *e{TOTT«!grT7J^' 

33^5^: ^ In this he follows 

IIT. I. 22 'fftr 

5^1 MU I viqfn iSWr* 

This means that in the sound must boon echo to the 
sense. C and T translate 'langnago rich in sonorous words.* 
The author in our opinion rather refers to alwut which 

q^oin II’ j^T^rr. I- 80, nil this it is difficult to find 

in one composition. 


Verse 9. what is tho use of the poetry of 

that pocti 0 and T translato *what h.ts that poet to do with 
poetry V This does not yield a good sonso. Construe i{^ 
gpiyq ^ (m 

<[«TT5nnnT whoso 3Iusc comprohending the furthest 

limit of metrics docs not cover tho three worlds ( i. e. does not 
become well-known in the world) like tho Bliirata story. 
( metres) vft (with Muse); 

that conveys nil sorts of narratives (with 
’TKifl wrr). The SlahSbharata contains numerous episodes. 

Verse 10. Here Bina offers his meed of praiso to the 
-authors of that preceded him, STHFirf^CTS wero 

composed from very ancient times. Vide Introduction p. XIII. 
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For a defimfcion of givea by ^rnTf, see Introduction 

p XX The salient points are that it is in prose, has a high 

topic, IS Juided into sections called contains verses in 

q 

the and metres orhich suggest coming events The 

^ I ) calls the sections err^gs q-ij 
how are those princes among poets, tts the authors of >jTPFJI 
f^npfs, not to be praised ? ( t c thej deserve the highest prai«e) 

^ unwearied even at tho end of an orho are 

^ q 

able to compose another equal in merit to its predecessor 

in whoso verses ( in the metre) the goddess of 
speech dwells In the €i^ metro, there are eight syllables in each 
ijT^as m argg*!. It is defined as ^ntTTlTE^qfsgEfir TrqTcI*!;’ 

After the first lettei in each fijcf there should be no s^Tpij nor 
spruT and after tho first four letters tliere should bo a ijqtjj 
^UT — conveys another idea A man who is tired heaves 

out a deep breath Tlieie is an apparent fgfpj in saying that 
they are not exhausted even when they are breathing hard 
may also mean 'tho omniscient gods' t e the creator 
( the plural being used for ^ or to show lospcct) The supreme 
spirit 18 often called srfq »n the Upanishads and the Gilo 

S vould mean ‘not exhausted or cfllicted c\cn 

at the end of tho Unnersc’ In tho Upanishads thoUnaerso 
containing tho Vedas tho Hcaaens, tho earth i.c is said to be 
the ^ of tho Supreme (g 

^^^l^rTf5r f?T xfii?nffr’5^^qqbrf5iq^ii 4 lO tiio 

goddess of speech is often poetically described as dwelling in 
tho mouth of Brahma Compare t 

rtcq «’ sRi<-qRd I i 

Verse 11 Construe ipqiilqttmTqmqqtiqT^ q^fjf ^ 

oTq?^q;vnTHT qrrqr qp^jq^it ^nprr kw qTftqf ( ^ ciqr^) Tho 
pride of poets indeed molted away on account of q i Hq^M l wlion 
it reached their cars, just as tho pride of Drona mnishcd 
when tho missilo of the sons of Pundu given by Vflsnra 
{ Indra ) eamo near Karna qrqitvm— This seems to Iw tho work 
of Subandhu It is a cf-qr technically so called. Vide Intro 
duction p XX It cannot bo tho arnjqiftisrr qiqq^^r mcntionetl 
bj Patafljah (Introduction p XIII) The authors of 
f'tqua came la for high pravse m the preceding aerso Vo 
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Tiaturally expect that in this vers© the anthor should refer to 
another class of •w'orks. In this Introduction Bana assigns 
only one verse to each of the poets or ■works mentioned below. 
There is no reason -why ho should depart from that rule in the 
case of 'A is '^ery much like an 

so it is but proper that the of'gq'^g (being a gjur) 

should receive encomiums after the authors <of if 

gcfpg preceded Bana, us -we bold. means The plural 

may be explained as due to the exigencies of or as ex- 
pressing respect. ^ was the son of ^^sCfST ^ 

gmniria II’ 63. 6. isl^isa 

name for and so indicates The story of qjlt, the son of 
grjef}-, is well-kno'wn. The reference seems to bo to the defeat 
of jRcf by ( vide chap 129, 131, 133). We may 

also construe RtT^JT 

the pride of the wise sons of PfipjJu 
melted away through the javelin that was given by 
and that came to the hands of Ear^. Earpa was a generous 
man. Once Xndra who was interested in Arjuna came to 
Earna as a BrSibmana and bogged of him his divine armour 
and ear*rings. Karna true to his word gave Indra what he 
wanted, Indra being pleased ■with Karpa gave him a 
that would kill one JTSK'fl’ •whoever he might be. See erff^ 
chap. 111. c n ^^rg^Ra^TFit 

I Rl55r*iT Ii' verses 29-30. • . 
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accordance vith tlio rules of poetics ( \ntli ), who mahes 
the four Vnrnas follow the rules presciibed for each ( with ^q) 
It was the canon of rhetoricians that was most appro- 
priate m and and eqH’ TTT^^ consists in emp 

ioymg letters from ^ to except preceded by the nasals of 
their class, and that in one should employ conjunct con 
sonants joining the first and second or third and fourth letters 
of each class, ^ and ^ ‘eqitgi^^TT J 

H 4ln I 

on irffT’T^ ^ 

no more than a mere name to us His prose composition has 
not yet been discovered There is a poem called 
written by a Jain writer A verse of the Gaudavaho 

t Yide Intio p XII ) speaks of a ( Prakrit for ;; ) 

^ Is this a reference to this ^ 

Verse 13 The principal sentence is g»Trtq| 

* treasure with fine sayings as 
with jewels Inimortal (as applied to the collection 

of gvrrf^fls), inexhaustible (with the treasure of jewels) 
°ot vulgar or indecent » e refined ( with girifTtfiRl^r) 
not produced in villages ( witli ) J ewels are found m 
the sea or in mines ( not m villages ) fqg^r ^ 

( with grrrfql’ ), RsjSI ^ ) of purest character 

flS Ai rf d fir tueans the same thing as above ^|^- 

a collection of verges that are unconnected with one another 
i e the same subject does not run through them all It also 
means 'a treasure ’ ’ ^rf g? r ^l{ q 

T1 See also I 13 “g^ 1 

q?Tfq^ n’ in this verse the author seems to 
praise the of ^5^ That work consists of 700 

Prakrit verses It is a collection of verses composed by 
(?nr^drl 3) m the Arya metro (which is a subdi\ ision of 
sriRr for which see p 7 ) ‘jrpnf^r’WsTT q? ?ir 5snftrftffr mqq i» 
chap 337 22 ^TTffqrcsr (Prakrit ) is identified 

"^ith ^5? ‘?n?T^r»q vnr cc in 

‘cR' seems to 

us to be an abbreviated form of the Prakrit (^^and fr 

being often interchanged even in modern vernaculars like tho 
Onjarati) quotes “evcral verses enumerating the names 
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o! famous emperors of old among whom occurs ‘^T^: ^fxg r- 
A king « connected \rith jjqrSsT tlie author 

.•of the for -which see rersc 17. 5»TTft?r « defined as 

mir ^ ir. 

Verse 14. ( 3 : 3 ^ 

^rnrrw *TTt sprrfrr ^rrTCJ»TnRj^) 

^S^rr nt 'IK^? JPnerr. The author here praises the 

Prakrit poem called or Baiia is engaged in this 

Introduction in celebrating the names of authors and their 
-works. Hence it follows that was the author of 

There is a tradition that the %g^ was composed by 
and that was only tbe patron of tliat greatpoet. Bana's 

words at least do not lend any support to this tradition. The 
Rajatarangi^t speaks of several kings of Kashmir that bore 
the name At the command of of the 

kingdom of -was o£fei*cd to a poet who is often 

■ identified with without any reason beyond tbe fact 

that both names mean tho same thing. When at Hurslia’s 
death nbdicated the throne, (11) ascended it 

and generously treated 12D-323. 

Hai^din says tliat the language of tbe country of llfah&rashtrd 
is Prakrit j>ar <A‘cc;fe>icc and that the is composed in 

( »Trri 

g R Ts u T c; ? I. 34. If, as tradition says, tho 
author of the was a king, may -we hazard a coniecturc 

that he may hare been one of tbe YAkahika kings 1 In the 
Chammak and Sirani copperplate grants ( C. 1. 1. Ill pp. 235, 
243 ) we hare two jr^?^s of the Yakataka family. In the 
army of the monkeys was a commander. *?[?;;¥(: 

^ ^ =?r ^ 1* fRW'Jr 

-j%fK{f7v(T 39. 37-38. The monkeys under the supervision of 
their leader son of constructed the bridge by 

means of which they crossed over to See chapter 

22. 74-75 *fn% ^ 

8R l*. The Com. construes also with 

^fro^TT *JT% gt ^ % smfn-' ^ ^ 
According to this is 

because he was the master of monkeys who have a liking for 
leaping or because he had an excellent army. is a -white 
lotus and is poetically represented as white. 
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Verse 15 Bana here eulogises the dramatist Bhasa 
Kalidasa speaks of him la his as very famous 

For a reference to him in the Gaodavaho see p XII of the In 
trodnotion The quotes the \erse ‘iTT9*r?rfii 

^rer^ srwIK i % ^tTct ir The 

^jfrSg^r^T^ quotes a verse of about irra *»TT?Rr2^fFf^fT 

|r^ • ^fF^ra^W «n^ ll’ Petersons 

Intro to grrrfWT^i^ pp 80 81 Until very recently it "was be 
lie^ed by all that Bhasa s dramas were lost Mr T Ganapati 
sastri of Trivandrum has published about thirteen plays the 
authorship of which he asciibes to Bhasa on several grounds 
We have our own doubts as to whether the plays now put 
forward are the genuine works of Bhasa But obvious con 
siderations prevent us from entering into that question hei e 
The principal sentence is *rdV cm — 

arr^Vf ^qnic^that had an introduction spoken by 
the manager of the stage ( with ), that were constructed 
by architects < with ^f*nrT ^5— 

m which there are numerous chaiacters (with m 

which there are several stones The afBx sj; is optionally add 
ed to aU compounds containing ijarats (mth 

5112% ), possessed of banners ( with ) q^yrsn- is a term 
m dramaturgy There are five ( the leading sourcea 

of the principal object in a drama) 

and q^rUT is defined Ly ^ q^g ' 

ir^«T UT ifrfSai ir 1£> 23 it is an epi 

sode which lias no purpose in itself, but is put m bj the 
author for serving as a foil to the principal theme, e t; the 
representation of the career of gifiq when the principal theme 
IS The says 

»* I 13 Oa this comment is 

« *rTcq ?rr srrtr ’ The i 

defines qffTcCT as ‘sqtf^ RrerffT ’ This is quite 

different from qqiqiTW^TT, '"'hicli is of four kinds See 

VI font It IS not to bo supposed that Bhasa niono among the 

dramatists before Bana wrote plays that were commenced by 
^VKs or that contained a aried dramatis personae or qqnns 
Bilnas only object IS to show bj taking three paronomostic 
clauses, similarity between temples and dramas 
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Verse 16. In this verse Bllna offers a vcrj glovring 
tribute o£ praise to tho prince of Sanskrit poets. Translate 
‘who indeed does not fed delight the moment tho fine sayings 
of KAlidusa are uttered, sayings which ore sweet and agreeable 
iihe sprays of fiowersf Tho idea is that even men of 
ordinary intelligence are delighted with Kalidrisa’s sayings, 
much more therefore will those possessed of high critical 
faculty find delight in them, qr does not mean ‘or’ here. It 
is to be connected with qr ), tho meaning 

•lieing ‘I should like to know who is not &c.’ Compare for 
this use of qr ^ ^ ^ Noto also the 

use of ?q in a sirndar way £R 

il’ I- 31. ftqarg when uttered by anyone 

( with ^^ 2 ). come out ( ). The also is fragrant 

and thick or glossy ( ). The reading 
with sweet juice ) is not so good, as it cannot bo well construed 
with This verse indicates, in onr humble opinion, 

that KAlidasa was an household word In the days of Hopa and 
that therefore the former preceded the latter by a long intorv* 
nl of time. 

Verse 17. The principal sentence hero 
^ f^WlT«r ^ )— In whom would the not cause 

marvel, as the sportive action of S'iva does ? The here 

spoken of'is a work in a Prakrit dialect called ascribed 

■to g qr ^ . The original work in is not now extant. But 
it is certain that in the'lltb and 12th centuries of the Chris- 
tian era it was available. We have abridgments of the work 
in Sanskrit compiled by two Koshmirion Pandits, Kshemendra 
( 11th century ) and Somadeva (12th century), tolls 

us in the qilqfRr iRFT'qRl^: I 

»Tr4 *IPTT ^ ll’ I* 1* lO' -A. third redaction of the ancient 
■'^us issued by a French Scholar M. Lac6te. See J. R. A, S, 
for-1906 p.'G89 fora Tamil work based upon' the 
Why the hook was written in explained in the 6th 

and 7th chapters (^f^) of the first cnqqi of the qiUiyflwiqt* 
•The story resembles that of the sibylline books. was 

originally a minister of gqg qfgK king of tho Peccan. Being 
defeated in a wager he went to tho f^q forest, learnt 
wrote a work in his own blood containing seven 
lakhs of verses. When tho king would not receive a strange 
2 
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•work hke tlmt, read each paj,e and burnt, it Ultimately 

the king sent for gtrm irhen only a lakh of verses remained 
For references to and his see Introduction p 

XXII ( footnote) According to the SW7 kad 

to forego ftnd We hazard the conjecture 

that was the name given to PAli or some dialect similar 

to it by spn^ti to prove true to his word or by others before 
him in derision ns the langnago of the Buddhistic heretics (who 
•would bo no better than f^rvis to orthodox Indians) The 
excites wonder on account of the marvellous stones it 
contains «nn by which passion is excited 

(with ^CtiRVl) Tho^^ilT, to judge from its abridgments, 
contained numerous stones of love and intrigue The Com 
crplams in another way also rfltl 

*i>pn?r was tlie 

son of and and was crowned king of the f^?n^s 

il ^Tai ^tli ' ciT ST I 

^ 5rT5n5r?i0rcn?*t*fT ii’ 4th 3rd 

ierse8 72 73 ^g<t% irtpI. or qejr (with ?^^) by 

which Cupid ivas burnt up Or we may separate and 
<4? full of joy wanted to help"^ 

the gods against the demon who was destined to be 

killed by the son of In order to induce to mairy 
Cupid was about to shoot his flowery arrow, when S iva, 
coming to know his intention, burnt him to ashes m wrath 
with the fire from his third eye (hi t^ooom 

phshmentt e propitiating ) The Com explains in two 

ways qKtwas a goddess pi esiding ovei some which was 
propitiated by The other is a strained explanation 

jttRt m^tsT 1 1 

ft iJ*TT ov<i hRs *RT ti little The story nar 

rated in the was first giaen to by ftjq Vide 

I 1 There is no necessity to dn ide the words ii, 
on unusual way (asj^q and giqq ) The simple meaning 
IS propitiated ^ by telling her the original story of 

t-he JTHT'T^T a-lso means decoration ( -with ) 

Verse 18 This is » ■very hard verse Various inter 
pretations have been proposed Tho Com takes to be 

some poet and explains as ‘beating time m dancing’ 

«nd then quotes the explanations of others ^ 
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^ ?t qfi- 

^RTHf^ ^cHTC fg T ^ *» 1*1 construing this verse "we have to 
remember t^ro things. Firstly, in the preceding verses Bana 
eulogises eminent poets and their •worksj so it is not -unna- 
tural to expect that *3 name of a poet. Secondly, 

in the following verse the author in a strain of humility says 
that he is taking a bold step in writing an AkhyiyikA about 
bis patron Harsha. He intimates that he has no intention 
to rival the works of the great poets of old, but that his sole 
motive is to give expression to his admiration for his patron. 
The plain meaning is *my tongue, ns if drawn inwards by the 
TTtsahas composed by Adhyaraja, does not set about to 
write a poem’. The idea is that the Utsahas of srtSKT^ 
suoh works of genius that I (^) cannot embark on making 
an effort in the same direction for fear of being ridiculed 
when my puny gifts are compared by people with tbe giant 
Jntelleot of sir^npr. The idea convoyed by is* 

this— B8,m had studied the and so they were 

As they were (and so inside the body) they 

may bo fancied ns able to draw his tongue in. But the works 
of were not bodily present in Bupa’s heart. They were 

only remembered. In order to draw anylbing, the presence 
of the person drawing is necessary. But- in the case of the 
their very memory ( the mere memory of their worth 
and greatness ) is sulBcient to draw his tongue in ( i. e. to 
prevent Bana from writing any poetic work ). This is the 
force of the word 3?^ in 

Who ■'vas and what were the he composed 

it is diflicnlt to say. The alternative explanations given by 
the com. convey some idea of what they may hare been. 
According to the commentator on the 

is another name of who encouraged 

the study of Prakrit ( riite Intro, p. X footnote ). Against 
accepting this intorprclalion the only objection is that 
B&na has already praised (who is the same as 

) in verso 13. Peterson thinks that it is a mistake to 
take as a proper noun (Intro. toK&dambari p. OG ). 

He regards si i eu qsr as almost the same as s![sj<|if. He takes 
to mean 'bra^■o deeds’. Some AISS. read aiiejtn but tlrnt 
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seems to bo nn emendation doo to the difficulty of explamieg 
3 TI 5 ^rT Odo edition reads ’ which also seems to be 

an unauthorised emendation Pischel held that STT^in^ was 
Harslia himself (J R A S for 1903 p 830) Rut it is not clear 
why Harsha should bo called sirgiitR Some take the verse 
m a sarcastic sense If enSiJirr “ ( or ), 

know how he discouraged ( the opposite of sjcHTT ) '^ben 
the latter bt ought his strange work of seven lakhs of verses 
But several objections can be urged against this way of ex 
plaining the verses There is no reason why Bana should 
indulge in sarcasm against a famous king that died several 
centuries before him Besides this sense does not fall in well 
With the next a erse Mr F W Thomas is troubled by the 
word 5T^ in and thinks that the reference may be to 

some psychological doctrine according to which memory does 
not reside in the heart ( J B A S 1903 p 830) 

Verse 19 fnirf? although I am afraid of the ridicule 
that may be poured upon me in striving to reach the position 
of a poet of the emiuence of air^NTT ^ through 

my devotion to my king (Harsha) I being undismayed and 
eager to carry cut ( my undertaking), make bold to plun«e 
with my tongue in the ocean of Akhyfiyika He means that 
he is going to write an ermifinFI about ^if and sing his praises 
with his tongue That is a rash undertaking ( ) for one 

like him Separate may also mean ‘being 

surrounded! e protected all round (vTf»T + ^) Swimming 

^ It u a rash act to plunge in the deep ocean 

Siigiw would also mean ‘anxious to go acro'^s to the 
other side ( with one who plunges into the ocean ) 

Verse 20 Heresrppilf^ is compared to a bed (^r) 
I^=TT JrIu charming on account of 

conveying knowledge with ease or charming on account of 
Its being easy to understand The Vedas and S astras contain 
injunctions laying down how one should act Poetry like a 
bitter pill coated with sugar inculcates good conduct and absti 
nence from sm m a sweet persuasive manner Compare j 

p Jwur?l5Tm ^ ii, 

^ompar c also I i 

^ II’ that is agreeable 
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Lccauso <'ne rises from it inn Lappy mood (with ?pnfr). 

(waking np from sleep) ^ 5 ?^, gqfqf 

(arrangement) ^ See above p. 10 as 

■to the employment of particular letters for a particular 
purpose. brilliant on account of 'being overlaid 

■with gold or on account of the combination of ngrcenblo 
colours ( with ). that convoy sense ( with 

)} with tlia feet ( of the bed ). is used iu another 

sense also. It means 'such a collocation of words in a poem 
that no word can be substituted by another without marring 
the beauty of the poem. *?n MMdi 'sraTH* 

^ (fftr--ir^f^ff?ira%‘3?^npW*l?T33r2rRT ST=TT). employs 

tho -word in this sense in the 

^ J 5R*iT ^n’ngqmcTT qiur ■snmrFHnqr 

(Intro. Sth verse). Tho words 5 ?a», g«M9 oad srf^B 
mean the same thing with gsqr i“ this sense ns with srnjqifSrar* 
The 3?f^TS^ says that is the same as ^ • 

^tR I acSTTrf^ffT HI gST^lq ^ *1^ 11’ 342.26. 

Verse 21 . g? gpRit* ^ ^ 

who protects tho world by tho rampart-wall (gpPR:) 
of his glorious valour. ^ ygRf - gcif^ tlgf ^ihrftrJ 

"Who is a 4ilg^ in fulfilling the desires of all sappliauts. 
a friend, or one who comes with a request, eftgf?! 5s a moun- 
tain in Telingana sacred to f^. 5?qr^ 1- 

fqq5nqtin?1^5r5IT‘^f5r?§:^h’^'Iw85. 16-20. The story runs 
that^^practised penance thcreand secured tho boon of always 
reclining on the chest of Vishnu. Compare '■sfhrttnsr^qTf'hJi:^' 

I ( p. 237 of Peterson's ed. ). 


P, 3 11. 20—23 heard 

i. e. it is handed down by tradition, indicates ‘as the 
story goes.’ ?r— presiding 

over (or dwelling in) his world ( t. e. or 

qi^=sT5iT it is the subject of 3jreTs%. 

occupying bis lotus scat thot was fully expanded. 
( in is affixed in the sense of PlW^hr (the lotus 

on which reclines is always expanded ). 

I ^ b’. 

). - <*%ie** 

is called (V^) 
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r!so ^rllfctea as derives as 

SOT ift^W -sa . nt ( ait ) "ia 

?^?rQ.) ^ explains os ‘(^ 

»r3T^^’ 51^ . §rf^ engaged m philosophical discussion about 
sr^I 5T^?T*=?T5n ^ !J% 3^«r ** generally used as a noun in 

tho neuter, but here it is an adjective of means either 

Veda or the supreme all pervadiOo apirit which is the sub 
ject-matter of the Upanishads gf^ 'IT 31 lOG 

wi^^TT^'gra.^ra; i ' 

) ?r® e'':plaias ‘jT^qr 9T ^nn 5T5I?ir>?mi;’ See 

3 231 i 

IP ^qrf^Pr on qg® explains ‘>^qr 5?5if^ m 
iReq-^ tTf ST^qi ^TTHTf^sTTUT » arq^r^f fe? 

qrfr ’^tfri'TI^’ 3I«ir^ iqqq^ engaged m (h^ causmgtobe, put 
ting forward ) other blameless ( ( q ^qq ) discussions on various 
lores fqqrs ^eie either four or fourteen The four are 
(metaphysics), (the three Vedas) qr*?! ( a^ncuUnro and 
trade) ( science of Government ) See qi’iqq’s ei^^rT^ 

p 6 ‘su'iFqrqiftmgTun ly i ft ftfsicii i ^ ^iqr^ IqtiT^TT *i*r^ 
*813^51 II’ «IT?ro I 3 f' t e four Vedas, six ^qiffs jn'ij, fqpf, rflurgl 
and ) These are the fourteen Vidyas an assembly or 

discourse In ancient times qTA was <omewhat lihc a modern 
club »Tt^’ g It 

we read f?n:qqTfq?IT os one word, then we shall have to separate 
as t^r^qq which does not yield a good sense If we read 

fq^qqRqi® the meaning will be the same or we may interpret 
as ‘discussion about the knowledge of the Blameless One’ ( t e 
5T§I ) f^?T IS an epithet of qg Compare 

%r^d'rf?n?;6 19 Note the words 
fqutOrmft* in the last para of the first (p 19 text) 

Separate qqr aiT^ftq ( sitting ) ( from 

■a ith qfq ) miHuq — ^In the the ten snr'lf^s enumerated 

do not include qg, qjj and =qxgq ^ It 

5^?r ^>3^ I ^ ^ |l’ 

sjgo I 34 3o In the (I 36) we are told that these ten 

irmf^s created seven Manus of whom ^gq is the sixth ( qgc 

I C2) The ^TWmgivesaslightlydifferentlist(9T^oqfT'r^l4.7 9) 

IS a well known qqnif^ He was born from the right srgg 
»i§rT ( iKle gq (5.1^4 6G10) Probably tho author uses the 
word qsnqfs not in a technical sense, but in a general sense 
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‘progenitors.’ (g^O Tiip seven sages 

are erf^, 55?®^^ 5^, ?pg, 

some uttered -with proper accents hymns from . the Higveda 
that aro appropriate for praising ( God ). . The Eigveda mostly 
consists of verses praising various deities, describing their 
vrondroxis works and soliciting the gods for various boons. 
%{%••♦ 'R^somo recited theYajus formulo containing, worship. 

Saman hymns containing praise, gjn verses are to be sung. 
Almost the whole of the is taken from the Higveda. A 

Yajus'is in prose, while a is in a metrical form. Bapa 

nses appropriate verbs and descriptive words with reference 
to the !RT^, the and the that 

explained ( ?it. laid bare ) tho doctrines ( or dogmas ) of the 
performance of sacrifice. ‘5^ JNFi 
expounded ( 3rd plu. Perfect of with and ). 

( difference ) |f?r due to tho difference of the 
lores they had studied. It is belter to read with B 

or spontaneously) arose. "What 
the author means is: — The sages had each of them made a 
profound study of some particular f^rrr fmd so disputes arose 
among them not out of envy or pride, but because each was 
rpeeinlly devoted to a particular f^wr ond so gave expres- 
sion to his views without meaning any offence to other per- 
sonages present. 

P. 2 1. 2D-p. 3 1. 15 eTQT^—vrCTfT. nature 

extremely irritable. 3}^®7rr:-3Tf5r'6 'wife '^ras n daughter 

of had three sons .gqf^g^and See 

I. 10. ) ^Rn. The moon is said to have sprung 

from the lustre of Atri’s eye. See 25 ‘jIstT^^T gift 

=^fTr: 

verses, e-8. Note 

fei^g 51^ 3irTiI\c|y: ?^5rfttr7th stm 

according to *;j*2;* 

gr- 3-1-17 gr^’fg* 1 fir. 

^ ^^ qgi ^ ^hs struck a discordant note, fi^^nmy bo taken 
.as an odjeotive of or-asan adverb. ^^3 goes with jjHi^. 
^T g ' H grg, that took to sllotvco through fear 

curse. ^f?ig;_wo3 well-known for cursing j'ofsons «k t v 
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cst offence epqr Bralima paid no heed ( to the 

lapse of facing engaged in convcising -with some one 

else IS supposed to hare sprung from the lotus in the 
navel of Tislmu Compare first para of the 4th 

gnTR't— connect these 

i 7 ith ^ helow The principal sentence IS iqTrJi'fi'ftnO 

^ Sc^r or ^ adj 

of ) which had just cast aside childhood i e which had 
just passed the stage of beiOo a mcro girl ^— 

The idea is — she was so charming at tint age that youth it 
self had its charms heightened by claiming hei ns one of its 
owners ^^'IcHlKCr st^ ^ -jiRiai qw 'whose creeperliLe hand 
held a chowrio and was waving f?[cTm?:= SSIFPj; g rT^ S T i n T T 
fanning STTil ^FT ( ) «r4l 

hnlliant with her spray like feet naturally red, that as 
if seemed to ha \6 grown red by stamping ( on the ground ) 
for censnnng ( Her feet were naturally red, the poet 

fancies that they grew red because she stamped with her feet 
on the ground by way of finding fault with who had 

committed a mistake in siogmg a verse ( 5 ^?^ ^ qr whose-^ 
feet were musical with two anklets that jingled in accordance 
with the movements ( sRTf ) of her steps as if they (sjgrgir^] 
weie two pupils qWT As she moved about, 

the anklets on the feet jmgled The words q^o and 
yield another sense with The of the Rigveda 

IS ascribed to the and qq are certain 

arrangements of the verses of the Rigreda intended to pre 
serve the purity of the tevt The q;qqre is ascribed to qj^r^y 
qrvisq See 343 103 The eq^^^Rqt ( 85 90 ) mentions 

both 5 r?- And ^ The nf the > ersn 

q?j^» would be ^ I i^fl I I ^ , ^irr ft’ J 

ft ^ 1 ^ I F fqr*^9 would be noisy { 313^ ) by 

repeating the q^ and the qpjqTS The words ^ and 
are sometimes used as synonyms, means i e 

•those who study a particnlar of the Veda an ideal 

succession of teachers and pupUs This htter sense is requir 
ed here ( with f^o ) qg^ (?rTOal) had legs 

appearing hfce the pillars of the arched portal of the city of 
love q^q 7 nn:qr Vcl**ril Xf ( odj of 

^er legs were straight and dehcatelyproportioned Therefore ' 
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they os if supported (.i. e. excited) lore, ns pillars support the 
portal of a city. This is not a very elegant -way of describing 
The reading ^ould make the support 

of This is somewhat better, is to be connected with 

ejqiT; ^'TT 311^^: ^ 

"wiio iiad sportively placed her sprout-lik© 
left band on the string of her girdle that jingled like the 
sweet murmur of the swarms of tove-aick «* 

fetf.*. ‘3??; Rf. 5.2.80. Small bells were attached to girdles. 

^ 2Rr. f^— whoso body was ren- 

dered pure by the Brnbmanical thread .banging down from 
her shoulder, as if it'(jr 5 r^) were a coil of virtues that 
stuck to her on account of dwelling in the heart of the wise. 

^ Qjni).' dwells 

in the mind of the wise; apis ( virtues ) also occupy tho heart 
of the wise. Tho lake was created by rot "whoso 

daughter was so she may be said to bo dwelling on 

the Rpmlake. Rsnjjr is a coil of gqs (threads). 
tR ftiTfRt \ RTjr^iT 5iTPit u* 

^Comparo the description of iniiAlcTT 
p- 130 of P. 

the central gem of which is brilliant. inlaid with 

many pearls eigqra^). ^ 

is fancied to be ^spird because tho two epithets wt^o and 
apply to both. -rrm^T: ©rtr^:— the path of 

Cnnl beatitude leads through the sun. The ‘Dpanisbnds speak 
of two paths, and Those who follow the doc- 

trine of works, reach by various stages the' moon and after 
enjoying the fruits of their good works there, they have to bo 
born again. Those who follow the path of knowledge were 
- supposetl to reach by various stages tho Bun and thence to 
attain to YTIien there is tho cycle of births and 
deaths censes. '9: R 

1 - 4 1 w iRtq o:?r 

R5i^^jng ^5 R5t^?n3 flU? *nT^5t ^ st 3 rttt^i* 

2 . 14. In the they are called and 

I sit: II’ VIII. 26. The com. quotes tho verso 'gftRT? ^qgT*:ar?U«tT- 
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33 G1 with slight vanntions jrtt resplcQclent 

with hor quivering lip that was red as if with the Alaktaka 
dyo from the feet of nllthoVidyas tliat had entered her mouth 
Alaktaka dye was applied to the feet by young ladies Her hp 
vns naturally red The poet fancies that the redness i\as due 
to the fact tint Tidyas (ladies) in entering her mouth left some 
lao sticking to her lip, A very learned person is often spoken 
of as one on the tip of whose tongue dance Vidjas Compare 
as presiding o\er all YidySs, 
would naturally hare them at the tip of her tongue 

^ ( her cheek ) on which 

was reflected an imago of tho black antelope skin of 

BrahmA as if the deer in the moon had got 

down on it for listening to her singing sweet with Saman 
(h^mns) or 

of ““81C 

The spots on the moon were supposed to be either a deer or 
bare. Compare the verse *3i^ 

Tl?nT«Rl*R f ” * The reflection of 

the deerskin of Brahma onher bright cheek is fancied as being 
the deer in the moon The bright cheek was like the moon As 
tho goddess was in beaaen it is appropriate that the deer in 
the moon IS spoken of (and not an ordinary one ) ^ 

One of whoso creeper — like eyebrows avas raised in a curve 
and with contempt (?rm^) ^T^TT 

She felt contempt for when the lattei committed a 

mistake through wrath as if washing one ear 

that was soiled by hearing the discordant note (of 
with a stream of tears issuing out of the corner { STTT^ ) of 
her eye The poet fancies that her ear being soiled, she 
wanted to wash it clean with water The curved eyebrow 
looked 111 e a stream of water issuing from the corner of the 
eye and proceeding towards its neighbour the ear to free it 
of its taint It IS not to be supposed that she had teais in 
her eyes ^ t[?X who with the other ear that had on it a 
white fullblown bunch and that looked as if it were 

smiling manifested her pride of knowledge Smiles are 
poetically represented as white The flower on hei 

oar IS fancied as the smilo of "We smile at the fall ‘ 
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of others. under the garb of the white flower smiled 

at the lapse of "who was atteuded upon by 

swarms of bees in the flowers of her ear-ornament that { bees ) 
besought her ear, as if they ( hees ) were Opikaras. The bees 
hovering round the flowers on her ear seemed to bo making 
requests ( ipipr) to her ear. ^<nq ( i} c. the syllable Ora ) 
also is friend or constant attendant of 

Veda). The mystic syllable precedes the study of 
the Veda or a Vedic text. Compare Rerisr 

13-6; 

<g. i. ii. that lead 

forth i. e. introduce Veda. whose figure was co- 

vered with a spotless silken robe of flue texture (^jATl) as if 
with a flash of intellect. sjttR: shoot or tendril, ggg subtle 
(witbjfgr). pure (and not wicked or sinful), with 

Her fine rohe was like the subtle flashes of intellect, 
spreading in all directions the pure moon-light 
of her teeth, as if it were literature, srr^tEJ 

The bright teeth of gleamed forth when she laughed 

»t The teeth, as they belonged to 'were really 

^‘K ' ). also means 'literature.' 

- Pure literature spreads enlightenment in the world. 

p. 3 U. 16-26 The principal sentence is 

?gr 6T 

t?r ( vocative ) that are puffed 

up with vanity at the ( acquisition of ) particle of ill-under- 
stood knowledge. ( <tdj. of oefi^rpigr) that fell 

dishevelled as the knot was unloosened when he shook his 
head. f^:giTsJT (from ^ with ff) 

RW. «n. 3.2.173 ). gpippi; 

tbo yellow colour of which flashed forth. »».'-froTQ 

fqpy with afGx qT. 5.1.122. 

qx. as if Sprinkling the ten quarters with 

the fluid of the fire of his wrath. The reddish — ^yellow 
gleam of his matted hair is fancied to be a fluid spread- 
ing over the world. Fire has a reddish’ flame. The 
reddish sur is like a flame of fire ( hero identified with 
wrath). — This clause contains a complicated pun. 

The plain sense is -that Durvasas knit his eyebrow into a 
terrific cxirvo whereby his broad forehead was contracted into 
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•nrinkles These wriiikles looked like the hues on a chessboard 
{ 3TBPR JpfT (rtif; of^gif^) This IS 

one of the earliest allusions to the game of chess, which was 
invented in India ‘aiCT'f? It is 

aboard diaided into eight rows, each row having eight 
squares It is a question with some whether sTgiq^ is a chess 
board or only a draught board ( Marathi 'P) 

cliue to the former view B&na at all events associates it with 
the game of chess Compare ‘aTEm^STf 2ad 

refers to the four arms of the ancient Indian 
army tis infantry, cavalry elepl ant riders and chariots 
Pfinini was aware of the word oihtr being used in a technical 
sense ‘areir 'If C3J25 I 8 iET^lf?r ^ ) 

Moreover Panini refers to a particular positiou of S aras (chess 
men ) in qr B 2 9 (srqpni 

?r ) qasr^ comments oi 

this ^ and explains the technical meaning of erq" and snp 
( see Kielhorn s iifiiT(«r'ol If p 373) In sputqff we hav< 

’ (P 1^6 of P) has three senses 

( 1 ) f:?r ^nir that had blackness near ij 

( with which was dark ) ( 2 ) *rp 5 K gqrrf’^ ^ r ^ ^ 

^ (with cfCTq?? )— That had black chessmen on it 
Chessmen were grouped into black and white or red to mark 
the opposing sides qw ^f^TNPT qUT ( "ith artT 3 ^ . 

Tlcfftqrr) that was near qq or that took peisons in the presence 
of qq by his curses made people perish and so brought 

them before qq So his WfdS ^ properly spoken of ns driving 
people into the presence of qq gqq }h; that ( frowning 

eyebrow ) was the crocodile ornament painted on the ( faces of 
the) wives (of qq ) qqqjf-drawings of ornamental figures on the 
face bosometc Thoknit brow resembled thefiguro of a crocodile 
drawn on the cheeks of Ynmas wires A crocodile is an ora 
blem of death and so is an appropriate decoration for Yama s 
■w ivcs qq^U^ ^^th hxs extremely red eye offering as it 

were the oblation (qqgK ) oI his own blood to tho goddess of 
wrath (qq^ ) His eyes were suffused red with wrath and 
seemed to drop down blood 80 tho poet fancies that ho was 
going to offer an oblation of blood to srq^^qqr ft^q qe qqqv^yq 
oviiu.qq 3 q q^qrqp^ «y?q under the guiso of the rays of 
bis teeth, confining his speech that was as if fleeing through' 
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'ear flt the merciless litiog of his lip. The idea being 

inraged bit his Ups and -wlicriL he did so his bright teeth gleam- 
’d forth. The poet fancies that his speech "was afraid of being 
nercilessly dealt with ns his lip was and so wanted to run 
iwaj, but \7as confined inside by the rays of his gleaming 
^eth. anothoc way the knot of his 

leerskin that slipped from his shoulder, as if it were an edict 
'giving him authority) for cursing. As the skin slipped 
from his shoulder ho tied it in another way so as not to allow 
it to orop down. The deerskin had a brownish surface with 
lark spots. A is a grant ( generally on copperplate 

or silk cloth ) of land or it is a proclamation announcing the 
orders of a king. The brown deerskin resembled a copperplate 
or silken charter and the dark spots resembled the letters, 
[n the case of is fancied to bo a charter giving him 

the authority to curse others. held in all limbs by 

gods, demons and sages that were reflected in the drops of 
perspiration ( on his body ) and that had as if come in refuge 
to him out of fear of the curse (that he might pronounce ). 

perspired on account of his 
mtenso rage and the assembly of gods was reflected in tbe 
bright drops. The poet fancies that they out of fear of a 
curso came beseeching him to be merciful. 

(tremulous) srgswi: ( adj. of ). tossing 

aside his rosary ( ) a* if it were o string of letters 
that stuck.( to his hand) for propitiating ( him.’ He 

had his rosary in his hand, hut^ when he began to shake with 
wrath, he threw it away. The poet fancies that it was not 
the that was thrown away, but the letters of the 

alphabet. The letters of the alphabet are here represented as 
tbe partisans of and as interceding with for 

( who presides over all learning and therefore also 
over letters ). The sage as if intimated that ho would listen 
to no intercession, suggests anjrnBT reasons. 

Iietters constitute a sttiug as beads do. Besides sitj may be 
used ,’as an abbreviated way of indicating all tbe letters 
from ST to jg-. ( from with tbe affix 5r>t) con- 
tained in his water pot. having sipped water and 

ejected it. A curse was generally pronounced with the pouring 
of water. 
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p 3 1 2C— p. 4 1 10 Thepnaci 

pal senlcDCO is ?3<P3^ts«n?l ^rgir^CT ^ 

i\ ^rg^'V K5PI ansnfl »n a corporeal 

form q^TPn ■" caring a fine bark robe of the tree ol 

p'lradi'e that ( robe ) was as white as the mass of the foam ol 
nectar This and the following clauses in the noniinativi 
qualify orfMt filH that had tied between her higl 

breasts a knot with an upper garment (a shawl) made ol 
lotus filaments ?ro remarb 

^fw+i+R ’ She 

had tied the 1 not of her shawl in the form of a ^flcTir oa 
bosom f?if5RT tRT <5^1 CRT qiimf*! ’fm 

with lines of the maiks of ashes a mark on the for^ 

head made with sandal ic , showing the particular sect to which 
the votary belongs R<.iAa arfSrcfJler ) Her 

forehead being broad is compared to a court yard The three 
lines of ashesonher forehead arecompared to banners indicating 
her conquest of the worlds by the power of her oustere penance 
The worlds ore three and may be fluttering on an open 

space ( srfSn: ) *3>^ 

T5:t *is'«uqf II*. 

r^sRf'wIJOSo^T^scarf was made up of an ascetics wrap 
or (ft^ugrrar ’T?) »» primarmg a garland (and se 

•condarily an ornamental robe) worn over one sboulder and under 
the other like a h gin'll ?r g 

a cloth thrown over the back and knees of an ascetic 
during contemplation, ^ I 

II’ Hr banging down from her 

shoulder (with q^^Tf), that supports itself on a section of the 
wind (with The wind (^) is believed to be divided 

xn to seven one of which called supports the Ganges 

Compare ^31-^ ^ 

HsjfH hMh:. 11’ Sc® R*33 H 12 28 also { with 

both ^fldT ) vW — ^The idea is — The white 

qt?PT^ passing over her shoulder and underneath is fancied to 
be the stream of the Ganges ( both being white and both be 
lag ®55pq*j;^) that had been coiled round her body by the power 
of her austerities goes with qRrq-^t holding >r^ .. 

— the crystal vessel resembled the white lotus bud from 
■^hich Brahma was supposed to spring goes with q:^ 
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{ p. 4 1. 2 ) -whicb is the object of 3 ( 5 ^^. 

— that (^) was ericircledby a • rosary. '(loade 

of conch-shcU) ( rings) (bristling). ,On 

her right hand she had bright rings of coooh-shell (instead 
of glass bangles as at present). 

^pn;:. *^be fore-finger 

of which was waved in chiding (g^hi^)* ^ see, above 

P« 12. raising or tossing up. overwhelmed 

by wrath. knowing thyself, ?I 51^'3 is a term o£ 

reproach meaning ‘a only by caste or in name and not in 
deeds.’ 

?nW*T«*— miserable or villainotts sage, added to 
words gives the sense of PtfTlicT an abandoned 
wretch (lit. expelled ). The com. explains ^• 

one wlio does not study the Vedas, mr^: ( mistake ) 

( dismayed or ashamed ). 

This and the following words in the instru- 
mental qualify ( 1. 9 ). ( noisy ) SpRj^. The 

Vedas ace represented as repeating loudly the sacred syllable 
(by their rapid rising up) (waring to and 

-TO ) srJmK.* ^ The reading arr^o (snatching) 

' does not yield a good sense, 5r?T 

( expanse )?r? 2 ! 7 !jnrr «RTT W*rnmR' ^J^who made the 

(lay look dark with tlte colour of their expanded deer skins that 
were flung round (their body) in girding up their loins. Uliey 
girt up their loins out of impatience at DurvSsas' conduct. Tho 
/reading is not bad. It means ^the colour of their 

. deer skin garments.' spmH ^ CtS'T* (swings) 

?ns (tobed, swung) — the whole vibrat- 
ed with their rapid breaths. perspired 

through wrath. Tire poet fancies tljat it wns that oozed 
from their body and not perspiration. s^frrctiRr 

Mtn whose forehead was bright with the 

holy ashes of oblations ofiorcd into fire, — |r^cln|?f 

% o^tRsj^ U:(?l--who bad a cliarming 
ohowrio 0 ! Kus’o thrc.sd5 ( iVe. slender gr?r ) and were 

clad in bark garments, Tlic affix is added to the com- 
pound crPRfIfiTJ bearing a sta5 of the (RR^r wood. ‘qRT^ ' 

. ^’nr sntRTJ’ (sRurag ^o). 

I fi. I» 110 JRTij ). A >T5T^Ct of each of 
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Iho three Varnas was to carry a staff of a particular tree ‘»rT^ 

II’ 

II 45 ?;g <»n 4 ict % They seized their Abater 

vessels in their hands as then weapons ^ in a corporeal 
form abandoning their seats or 

) n seat of grass for ascetics 

p 4 II 11-17 ^ q4qforg»'e apj; WW 

sho IS not a fit person for a curse erg though besouglit by 
the gods 1 P to solicit but A when it means ‘to bless 
3{STil$32 ^ lolded their bands jtx 575 Do not cause loss 
to your austerities ’ ??T 7 T^ It "was sup 

posed that by pronouncing a curse a person lost his merit 

^cf 5 r beside himself with tho emotion of wrath gfIpfrT 
impudent, lU mannered arfspnPt ^ shall remoae 
IS used in two senses , ( 1 ) going up, ( 2 ) exalted or proud positioo 
Tlie first meaning contrasts well with the words ‘erq^cn?^’ 
''^ho was ready to gne a curse lu return 
the object of Pralimanas though their 

minds arc not well disciplined, deserve respect solely for their 
very birth (caste) Compare qjiqf 200 89 ‘zmt 
qT?sRt*r5rS^f?rKf R5Rf^sn^*rT5r%|imqca:ii’ ^ 

p 4 1 18— p 5 1 16 aT*T at s pi l d, ftctPTC is the sub- 
ject of 5rqrq ( 1 23 ) 55 ^ having a body wearing a white 

sacrificial thread as if lotus fibres stuck to it when it ( body ) 
sprang from the lotus For 

the birth of from the lotus in the navel of Vishnu see above 
p 20 The fibres and are both white The poet fancies 

that lotus fibres stuck to the body of Brahma when he sprang 
^a'yzi. r, 1 /tf jiA tJjft tizrazdA. 

upon the curse with his right hand, from which shot up a pencil 
of the rays of the clear emerald on his nng and which therefore 
seemed to hold a bundle of Kusa grass for warding off the 
calamity of the three worlds 
q^<£j«rfiirac 4|4 q^q;^ (calamity, injury) 

fl The rays of the emerald resem 

hie green blades of grass ^51 grass was supposed to ward 
off evil It avas a calamity for the three worlds that u as 

cursed C and T refer to srqq^ 19 30 4 and 6 43 1 ( where * 
IS called q^^rqq ) for showing that grass originated from a 
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world convulsion and that bad power to allaj passion. 

"with the pure and far-reaching rays of his teeth he as if 
let fall in all directions lines for constructing the coming 
In constructing a building a carpenter takes measurements with 
plumblines that nro also long (^ti) and white (with chalk). 
The rays of Brahma’s teeth resembled such lines. The poet 
fancies that measured with lines the directions for con* 
structing the future is the first of the four Yugas 

%frr,?nT {'■ud At the time about which qx®! spoke, 

it w.os and hence he uses the word — kis 

voice resembled the sound of an auspicious drum beaten at the 
time of starting on a journey. being cursed, was to 

start on Iier journey to the world of mortals. Fie...5^r^ It will 
ruin you hereafter. e?AiT: B-* raised 

by the steeds of senses that rush unchecked. ( I ) dust 
(witherv)} passion (with Uujas clouds 

the vision of those that have not conquered tho eigs (senses, 
axles ). Bust raised by horses when the charioteer canuct con- 
trol tlie chariot ( the asle ) eaters the eye and ohscuros the 
.^ision. If proper control ho not exercised over, the senses, 
passion clouds tho intellect. Compare HHHT 

I 3. C. e?«j: axle, 

cart. ft. ..q% How far indeed can the (physical) 

eye seel The idea is that it has only a limited scope. For 
the use of qr, see verse 16 above, whose tninds are 

perfect or educated. erHrf; qf good or had; or the meaning 
is ‘actually existent before the eye or not so existent’ ( i. c.. 
absent ). opposed by nature, means * per-, 

formance of one’s duties enjoined by the S'astras’. qqiq’ 5^^*= 

: ( 1 ) light, ( 2 ) eaUghtenment. (1) 
in darkness, (2) in ignorance, delusion. q?:,..qsjr clerer in detect- 
ing the defects of others (applies to both gfe and 3%). jffe..* 
'Rqfq yottc angry mind, like the inSamed eye, does not observe 
your own sin viz. your flying into passion. 3q^^g[.saw the fault 
of V**. laughing at him, but his mind did not dwell upon 
.the mistake he had camtnitted not did he observe that he was 
swayed by passion (^), "When the eye is inflamed (^fw) 
it cannot see its own redness ( ). The word giftq in medicine 

. means ‘suffering from a deranged state of the three humours 
tw und cRq;,' -two gf,* denote great incongruity or 
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inconsistency betAveen tiyo things avIio carries 

Joads on a pole 'IT 4 4 17 ( i 

I cTTO 1 ^ 

iff ) 3 ^t*rrpRf^ — finding only the faults of others, censorious 
ness H^hTFfl’ ^ that man though 

possessed of eye sight is really blind irfe m obscured 

by rage, the mind does not discriminate between what should 
and should not he done gdqaH VJH'fz the man flying into 
a passion, wisdom first becomes clouded and then his eye« 
brow In this and the three following sentences, the verbs 
and others are used in a literal physical sense 
and also in a secondary sense When a man is angered his 
brow becomes dark (thieatenmg) and his wisdom forsakes him 
for the moment ^ passion , redness overwhelms, 

attacks lastly ( redness attacks ) the eye t e the eye 

becomes red when a man is angry the austerities 

( performed by the angry man ) ate dissolved t c have to give 
way before the wave of passion iffijx — the angry mao 

perspires 3^ VX —If a person becomes angry, that gives rise 
to an evil reputation, the angry man s bps quiver tho' 

dative shows the effect wrought by poisonous tree 

also 1 ills people and has fibrous roots ( ) and bark 

vftjt’ this tendency 

of youl mind is not in keeping with this garb of a sage ( that 
you wear ) as a necklace of pearls ( is not appropriate to ) 

tvTS^r (f%JT 5^) devoid of good conduct (with ), (^rn 

3^r ) the pearls of which are round ( with oiffg ) 

^ like an actor not 

natural counterfeit — the actor dressed as an ascetic 

has no restraint over his senses ) nor had 

dress 3 t«^ trra^I do not see even the slightest wirtue in you 
The words may also mean *I don't see the slightest happiness 
in you (i e proceeding from you to others ) ( 1 ) ^7 

great levity, ( 2 ) by extreme lightness ( in weight ) . 

you are floating only on the surface of the ocean of 
knowledge C 1 c you have not penetrated deep into the my 
stenes of knowledge) lyhat is light floats on the sea 
deaf and dumb ^ ^ and ^ 

are often interchanged deaf The meaning is — All these p 

are not deaf and damb nor are they fools They also 
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nmlerstAnd tho mistake you commilted. ^ So you should rather 
feel ashamed in thou* presence than select for 

cursing. The reading means 'eunuch’, Tlio idea ivould 
ho ' these sages are not impotent, they also can curse you 
in return, but they hare 'restrained themselves.’ ^ 

^ that is fit to Lo inhabited by tho sin of .•wrath; 
or f^q?Tf ( market ) ‘arprii^g f^q?irqT^’ ?cqTR::. 

?5r...jn0 ■when your own heart sliould Imve been checked. 

(idj. innocent, 

vriqf:) occasions of shame arising from mistakes duo to one’s own 
carelessness ( ). whereby a person not properly 

educated incurs blame. The reading conveys’ tho same 

sense. 2 rfar=n^. fq^hvf2r«rf^ will divert or comfort. 3TT?TT<f^ 
?f^q srqfq: that will end at tho sight &a. 

( dismissed, dissolved ) orju^ ( hastily ) ^qi^: 

^ fqsrer: ^ ( adj. of f^nr?: above ). 

was one of the ten mind-born sons of See j^s 1. 35 quoted 
above p. 18. up for the poeformauce of bis usual 

daily rites, ^qR3?TTf ^*T^. H^^ft-connect 

"'this with ( h 10 )■ Vq^..»qreq*5ft ^ho let fall on her 

l>03om her gbuce that was white, dark and variegated, as if it 
(5i& ) ■'rere a strip of deer-skin. Tho white of the eye and tho 
dark pupil togetlier make the glance variegated and make it 
resemble a deer-skin with dark spots thereon. The word 
further suggests a hold contradiction. (spotted 

antelope ) A cannot be q^.-.^TFlT The dark 

bees arc fancied to be the incarnate letters of tho curse. A 
curse being an evil thing would be dark. 

( without energy ) uq^qqqR: qdi«1'r.rqrt<ujniq: q#. 

— the idea is; — ^Tbe rays of her nails naturally.spread 
downwards; tho poet fancies that in spreading downwards 
from heaven they pointed out to her the way to descend, to 
’the world of mortals, — oo® "^ho tells another 

unpleasant nows hangs down his face, ( utter- 

ance, noise ) ^ 3TT^^ Domestic. ^8 are always represented 
as following the tinkling of the anklets of ladies. Compare 
‘qrf^f^qqFTT^q ^q^% stu 

The SR^^s are compared to the hearts of the inhabi- 
tants of JTST^qi who, out of their affection for follow- 

ed her mentally. 
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P 5 I 17— P 7 1 10 the earth 

( ’which IS bet-weeu the Heavens and the ) srejqr^ 

JTT^— the idea is — the sun descended from his position 
jn mid heavens to the western horizon ( the earth ) in the 
evening This is fancied to be due to the fact that the sun 
wanted to announce that was coining down to the 

earth 

( calamity ) ( dejected ) Lotuses close 

their petals in the evening The day looked gloomy when they 
did so when the day waned This and the 

following clauses up to ^ ( p D1 18) are locatives 

absolute, the principal sentence being 
(p 6 1 19) when the holy (sun) the sole eye 

of the world, as red as the face of a very young monkey 

quickly ( ) descended on to the peak of ( the western ) 
mountain as if he (the sun) was tossed down by the angrily 
bent glances of loving women exhilarated by the intoxication 
of wine The beauties flushed with wine were eager for the 
night The natural descent of the snn to the western horizon 
IS fancied as being due to his being thrown by the angry - 
glances of the beauties (comparative of is here 

used as an adverb explains the propriety of some words 

(nipples of udders) inBT ttr «g^ frrgf 

^^^5 ^hat were white with the flowing streams 
of milk of the herds of cows the udders of which began to 
drip jfr ’ srrw 

(tumultuous) (s^toim) 

cT^ out skirts ‘jitoRT 

It IS well known that the waters of the ocean rise up at moon 

rise The oceans are said to bo seven surrounding the seven 

IL 2 0 The reading would mean 

cows that are useful for the sacriilces that uero begun* 
STKT when ET^^startingon his afternoon stroll (irk) 
and having a chowric (onhisbead) was rending at his will 
(^i:) the banks of the n>er of the gods liis 

tusks being reddened by striking against the golden 
skIm (of the ri\er) chowries were placed on the 
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heads of elephants and horses: 

( ^t: ) TO. pr. p. of ^ I P to split. 
the Ganges. Is the elephant of Indra. His tusks became 

red because some of the gold stuck to them after the impact. 
Elephants are represented as fond of butting against banks and 
mounds. The reading would mean ‘whose tusks 

resounded by striking etc.’ B^.».qi ai»d l *b 'when the sky 
presented a rosy colour, as if it ( sky ) were besmeared (5?3 %f) 
with the Alaktaka dye of the feet of the several thousands of 
damsels that were moving about ( towards their 
rendezvous). The sky was suffused red in the evening; the 
poet fancies that the rosy colour was due to the etc. 

is a class of semi-divine beings. * young woman 

who goes out to meet her lover or keeps on appointment made 
hy him. 3 ^ 

when red sandal juice, poured out (enqf^^) io the sun-set 
worship o:^ered by the Siddbas journeying in the sky, flowed 
colouring the quartets and possessing the hue of safflower 
though it (juice) were the perspiration of the 
Evening delighted at her obebance to S'iva. ni^R^ 
ftsi? (semidirine beings ) %: ^ ftspKTO TO 
( adj. of ^). grRhf,““®^terials of worship, such ns water, 
sandal A'C. qrfw: ( ^: ) ^ar ^ of 03^ ), 

m: TO. Connect (pr.p. loc. sing.) with f^fi^ jpifsr: 
fPTT 3t^T As ^TTvajc is red, her perspiration also would look 
red. The red sandal juice is fancied to be the perspiration of 
Evening. when the world of ingj, whoro crowds of 

the best of worshipping sages folded -their hands -in evening 
adoration, seemed as though all the ‘ lotus beds had come to 
wait upon that from- which Brahma sprang. For see 
above p. 23. (bowing ) '(5 i¥TJ ) 

TO arirpr: ?niivqiTt qiqg>H t The hands folded in 

adoration look like lotus buds; hence thei3^.5Tia 

when Brahma had uttered tho Vedic hymns of the 
third Savana. ^rg^rrftct ^iftqfraTO ) ^. There were 

three ( sacrifices at which libations of were oSered ) 

a“<l 3<ftqHqir. Tlie meaning' may also bo 
‘when Brahtnanas h.ad uttered &c,* Here the singular ?r§T(vt is 
used for the whole class. Some taken in the sense of ^[sr. 
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vKea tte hotises of the seven sages had their 
courts full ( s t^ g ) of the flames of blazing sacrificial (^sr) fires, 
as if in them (houses) vras begun the lustration of the camp 
that was a means of securing the performance of one’s duties 
tfTFTr'' SfcJITT; ^iTT iItOt* UI2T5Tf?f STK^ 

;fRT3R 

was a religious and military cereiaony, performed by kings and 
generals before they took the field, it consisted in -waving lights 
before the components of an army As sacrificial fires blazed 
in the houses, the poet fancies that was being performed 

over the houses ( which looked like camps ), the object for which 
the houses were erected being and uot or 

RiR. Another sense also is suggested, means ‘army’. An 
army is housed in a camp (fgftr) over which ?nn^« r maybe 
performed For see above p 19 C and T translate 'as though 
a camp lustration had commenced m an army devoted to 
Dliarma’. This is not correct and does not bring out the 
properly qrt ^ ^ 

o*rCT5 VBlvr snr. Hi?t3 when th© hermits had light hearts, 

being free from the poison disease of sin that was removed by the 
hymn convalescent 

A person -who has been taking medicines against poison 
becomes com alescent and light — hearted, is a term 

applied to the hymn (of three lerses) beginning with 
^ HsT ^‘ISJvTRlsaj^rm’ (!R»t?X. 190). 

^ ^TbTT^RFT Mr^f^THT iTTfesTf 

(row, line) ^ jfR ( sandy bed ) irt ( ndj of ost^). 

fre: %?l 3^: qw ^he waves of 

which were furrowed by tho smile-hke ^s, the vehicles of 
floating, thereon. is tho ajsw. of ^ white 

and so resemble 5 T 5 T s'hich is poetically described as white 
One who smiles shows bis teeth The ^s sailing on the wai es 
duide them into crests that look. lAe teeth when 

the beds of ^^s ( night-lotuses ) -were about to evpand, caus- 
ing delight to bees and s-weetly perfumed with their own 
honey, that ( beds ) were the umbrellas of water nymphs and 
were the private mansions of the wiies of tho tribes of birds. 
TVater nymphs dwelt under the shelter of and birds also 

made them their haunts. There is another 

sense also "When Knmndas open ( s c. at night ) those who 
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drink wine (it 3T) are exhilaratotL’ , of the 

desiderative of g^to delight or expand with joy. 
when the crowds of flamingoes, delighted by their drinking 
bout on the sweet honey of the day-lotuses that were going to 
languish as the day closed, were about to sleep, fanning ^the 
blaedotns ( ) lakes with tows of their flapping ( ) wings 
and turning their necks into coils in order to be scratched by 
the soft lotos stalks. ' gfr^raf amtSRf *Tgt 

<^rTR)^ ^ liqwC 

j 7 . loc. sing, of the desiderative base of 

sfiTknr The flamingoes bent their neck in a 
circle'ronnd the lotus stalks in order to get it -scratched. 

^hen a slight 

( tlJfr^raO evening hrecre, resembling the sigh of Night, began to 
hlow, making the river grey with tlio pollen of the flowers of 
orcepers growing on the bank, and bearing the perfume of the 
jasmine flowers in the braids ( tifsirfr: ) of the matrons ( ) 

-of the city ol Siddlias. (qualifies 

foe. of rtref 

is a flower that opens in the evening. 
easRT: (erected)^: (stiff) ^ 

^ 1 S‘- ^ ^ ^ ^ that lay in tlie hut in 

the form of the cavity of the lotuses that were full of the tips of 
filaments high and stiff by the closing ( of the petals ). As' tho 
lotuses contracted at sunset, their filaments that were loose be- 
came straightened up and barred the way of escape out of tho 
lotuses, the bees being conCned inside as in a hut. 
tlic constellations of stars, presenting the- appearance of the 
bunches of si^jT buds in tho forest of tho matted hair of S 'ira 
tossed up in dance, were scattered in clusters in tlie sky. 

denominative verb from The clusters of stars looked 
like buds, which are white. 5:3^ is a wild flower and hence 
the word is put in. The stars appeared scattered about. 

is represented as fond of daocing. 'When danced,' tho 
Gowers in his hair would bo scattered about. dark- 

ness, that was notyct fullgrown, that was reddish with thecon- 
iinuauce of twilight, that had tho colour of tho skin of a ripe 
Tala fruit and that was thick (%5^) like a diirk cloud, closed 
round - tho earth. ^ tnsT — twilight had not 

yet completely •vanished and so a slight rosy hue still persisted 
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and was mixed up with the darkness ?? 

( tj 'l Ptf ) i?ir55^ also means ‘the clouds at the end 

oflho^\o^ld' »T^ ZRST m hen numerous lamps, 

capable of piercing (irrz^) 'cd of fresh (not yet fullgrown 
t e not deep or pitchy) darkness, began to blaze forth, being a 
cluster of champaka buds sen ing as the car ornaments of the 
lady of Night Tho damo of a lamp is like a bud There 
fore tho lamps lit at night arc said to be tho cpf|^s of the lady 
(Night) 3^13 when tho region of Indra ( 1 e tlieeast), 
pale with the lo% ely light of the few rays of the moon and 
appearing like the sandy islet of the Jumna slightly dry and 
free from its blue waters, reduced tho darkness In the east 
the moon was about to rise Tho first rays of the moon lessen 
ed the darkness and tho east lookd grey ( white dark ) 
The east therefore resembled tho sandy bed of tbo Jumna 
from which the waters had )ust receded, the sand being 
uhito, hut the remnants of winter being dork The woter 
of the Jumna is dark as compared with tlie Ganges 
(slight) 5 RT 9 TT^^ 

(partially dried) grK 

t|ld«t The reading 

for bettor, as in there are too many 

woi ds would mean *a sandy spot just raised out of 

water’ p loc smg of 

denominative verb ftom ttoRI when darkness 

that had blackened ( ) the lake of expanded blue lotuses, 
that ( ffJT ) a veritable cluster of the tresses of the S abari 
in tbe form of the night, that ( ?nT ) had the colour of the 
anngs of a jay (=^n ), was leaving the sky and was being dissolved, 
being disturbed by having its hair seized by the rays of the 
moon, bke the imnd of a proud beauty 13 ggf^ 15© 

At the approaching rise of the moon darkness left the sky and 
was massed on the earth ^ ^ and 

apply both to ^rrr^ and «TTMt ( 

3Trf^^ When a person is seized by the hair, he is 
harshly and forcibly dealt with The moon’s rays forcibly 
drove away darknes« 3 Tli^ turbid, muddy — the 

idea here is — a proud young lady, being offended with her 
husband, resolved upon acceptmg no reconcibation. When the x, 
caressed her hair with its rvy^ her resohe began to waier 
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aud At last her proud mmd -are ,ray and she waa 

timckly rccoocled. Olhe ™d ,5^ also means 'haod- and the 
clauso su-gests 'when her tresses were stroked by the gentle 

" t rf'e wered’ 

3Sra>m:--. ^ is a woman of 
ta aborrgmal r.be such as the Bhils. Both ^ and ^ are 
dark and further the two words are almost the same in sound 
=dmw- TO. %i^?l...Sratirat when the moon 

now nsen, assumed a red form (,3;) „s though covered ( R,r4) 
with the mass of blood dropping from his own deer slain by the 
ireapen (^fa) of the sharp paw of Uie lion (5ft:) in the cave 
of the slopes (iro;) of the peaks of the KUing Mountain, a red 
form that was as though the lower lip of the damsel of Night 
Wstessed of glow at the rise (of the moon). The disc of Uie 
moou was red wh ejijt ro se. There are two iu this clause: 
The first up to firfsralStg is concerned with redness nnd the 
second ( in 333. ..unfit, ) is concerned with the red orb of tlie 
moon. The poet fancies that the natural redness of the disc nt 
mMn-rise is due to the blood &c. For the deer in the moon see 
- notes p. 22. isuulJfft a fabulous mountain In the east from 
behind which the sun nnd the moon were supposed to como up 
The red and round orb of the moon appears like the' 
red and full lip of a yonug lady. So the poet fancies it to 
be the hp of the lady of Night. The word a„aveya 

two ideas.^ The lip of a fair woman possesses the same redness 
( UU: ) IS seen ( in the moon ) at moon-rise. The night also 
possesses rosy hue ( nn ) at moon-rise ( on the eastern horiren ) 

C and I translate ‘the form of the Lord of wliile epiendonr... 
assunied the glow of the TJdaya mountain, resembling the lip' 
of the nymph of night’. Hus does not appear to ns to bo 
correct. ,5:15 the ohjeot of vnyqR, and cTOTOi; is in apposition ' 
10,3:. ep,3ra:(irfin?eiifig;w„fift:) ,3,^. 

fitPi: 31^. From the ‘TO'STwT stone water oozes at the rise of 
■the moon, wn'i - agist. -iit...iiuu% when the orb of the moon 
•had begun to fill the ocean, ns though it (orb) were a great 
ivory conduit with the shape of a crocodile’s mouth heariu" a 
stream of milk dropping from the world of cows. The bright 
r.ays of the moon fell on the ocean which rose in a high tide. 

Tlie streaming rays of the moon looked like a stream of milk. 

The pale while moon looked like ivory ( hence ^33). The ' 
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<trbof the moon presented thoappcarnnco of the end of n condmt 
pipe ( ) 0* large na tho month of a crocodile also means 
Vftye’ S^l • 

when the evening time tras clear t e when the night had __ 
ndvanced beyond the stage of dusk or twilight. 1?l...wrat >^7 
tongue prattling to thee feels shame before thee that are clever 
enough to instruct the three worlds q i g ^ q —connect with 
*ntn! TcRt* thou knowest already wliat 

the crooked actions (ytT*!*, ways) of Fate are, actions that aro 
unsteady (f^^g5s), that aro unkind like the wicked even to 
worthy men, changing in a moment, not to be resisted and 
unpleasant. The word sfltn also means * handsome women, or 
women in general’ ‘Women also, according to the estimation of 
many people, ate unsteady, changeful to a degree, heartless hard 
to be resisted ( when once they set Ihoir heart on achieving 
nn object) Compare 

45 30 ^nTRV 9.15 sy^ ft in* 

does not well apply to women Hence the words should have 
been omitted m the text ( as B does ) 

■slightest insult, when without cause, coming from an inferior"^ 
person, disturbs the mind even of a high souled person f^rTT*' 
insult or wrong particle Here is the high souled 

person and 5^^ the inferior man jtpIH means also * the 
517^ lake’ It may become tnrbid by a particle (of dust) 
falling in it err — sprinkled with ceaseless tears 

( -with ^0, w «Rnt 5 f ^ sprinkled 

■with water that is carried incessantly (with 77^ ). 

^ of adversity ) 55^’ which there is a slight misfortune 

5 « caused by slight misfortune ( with gtip. ), '^O'd of 

foliA^a (with. ^ ). *1:^% \<uic<w.%.s^^«Kvth ), ioxth. 
■shoots The more one dwells on one’s misfortune and 


> 


sheds tears, the greater the pangs of it erfrrgfWK applies 
"both to UR’ and egigiTT atoms of affliction 

t e slight affliction (with atoms of heat i e 

slight heat ( with ogfgqq^) ^7^ on the great, of large 
•size ( elephants ) 373' small ( with gg- ), with a fine edge 

(with^Rf ) erjjTifq even a alight affliction is sufficient 
to torment them ( the great ) as the piercing goad ts 
sufficient to humble (the big elephants) is a noun 

♦'■omthe denominative verb which is formed from 
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'JT. 6. 3. 101 when followed in a by 
a word beginning wUh a vowel becomes ). ew 

BT^ in the sense o! ‘sufBcient or able’ governs the dative* 
?5:5r: (%5*‘ ^ or «rr3T*i> 

onr native home, which is linked to ns like a 
kinsman by fast ( fiV. knotted ) ties of natural aifeotion, is 
hard to give up. also means ‘mother'. terrible 

( with ); of wood ( with otntft )• Construe ofq^: 
^ < central part ) efPfi^nr: the 

stroke o£ a saw. familiar, dear. you are 

not the soil for the shoots of the poison plant of sorrow. The 
idea is that sorrow should not take a footing in yon. 

3lf? "wbat occasion have tha wise 

for grief, when in front of and behind us stand our powerful 
deeds, whether good or bad, that rule us and yield fruit to us 1 
It is our own actions, good or bad, that produce the vioUsitudes 
of our lives. If adversities assail us, that is due to tho bad actions 
of our former lives. If wo were put into trouble without any 
fault on our part, then tUero would be room for sorrow. But 
wo know that under tho inexorable law of Karma there is no 
such thing as ch&ncc. The idea of 1^9 ...^«[ is:«>lt is our own 
Kartna that determines the rewards that we are to enjoy and 
Karma encompasses us on all sides, is genitive plural of 

5ra “3V^* qi. 8. 3. 92 (irf^ >^5 1 

l Compare for theddea ‘on?! 1^*' 

16- 23. fig qq g r ^ 

sprfq^ fR:5ni; therefore enough (of this weeping). 

desires to descend. jgquriSt— that will ho blest ( by 
your descent thereon), per- 
forming austerities, erq means herself. 

skilful in serving you and agreeable (q^) on account of 
familiarity with yon (commencing from) playing in tho dust 
together. Tlte idea is they were intimate playmates since 
early childhood. W (Kf^) BT ■'*’ho seeks 

no other refuge ( than S'iva). resort to (the object 

being tho author of all lores. 

the supporter of all. for your own welfare. Connect 

this with qftf?Rrr; f^lTJ ^ 

ofeqiqtn^). ^ 

of sqrqq^)— whoso car-ornament 
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orb of ihe moon presented the appearance of the end of a condmt 
pipe ( } as large as the mouth of a crocodile also means 
‘rays g ?3 ^TPT ) JT^rsT^ITci 

-when the eremng time was clear i e when the night had 
advanced beyond the stage of dusk or twilight, vieiRfl my 
tongue prattling to thee feels shame before thee that are clever 
enough to instruct the three worlds — connect with 

thou knowest already what 
'the crooked actions ( , ways ) of Fate are, actions that are 

■unsteady ( 1^^355), that are unkind hke the wicked even to 
worthy men, changing in a moment, not to be resisted and 
unpleasant The word also means ‘ handsome women or 

■women m general "Women also, according to the estimation of 
many people are unsteady, changeful to a degree heartless hard 
!to be resisted (when once they set their heart on achieving 
■an object) Compare 

45 30 915 sTwftm 

does not well apply to women Hence the words should have 
been omitted in the test (as B does ) 

clightest insult when without cause coming from an mferioir^ 
person disturbs the mind even of a high souled person 
insult or wrong sfif&nRT a particle Here is the high souled 

person and the inferior man. means also ' tlia 

lake.’ It may become turbid by a particle (of dust) 
falling m it eisr — sprinkled with ceaseless tears 

( with jgW ), SR^W 5157 ^ H l -s qu M sprinkled 

with water that is carried incessantly (with 51^ ) 

( of adversity ) 55^ which there is a slight misfortune 

% e caused by slight misfortune (wjth:^!^ ), void of 

foliage (with increases ( with ), puts forth 

■shoots The more one dwells on one’s misfortune and 
sheds tears, the greater tho pangs of it erf^gfriTR applies 
■both to and atoms of affliction 

t e slight affliction (with 5t;i^), atoms of heat t e 
slight heat (with on the great, of largo 

■size (elephants) erg small (witbg^ ), with a fine edge 
(withgf?r ) «^<{q even a slight affliction is safflcicnt 

to torment them (the great) as the piercing goad is 
•suffcient to humble (the big elephants) a noun 

from the denominative ^ erb which is formed from 
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iRT. 6 . 3. 101 when followed in a h/ 
a word beginning with a rowel becomes ^ ), g;f^: 3 ^^: i^t. 
ere?!; in the sense of ‘sufficient or able* governs the dative^ 
^IT^T: (%CJ »ir?r: sa) tlFT q^»PTT ??'T?r or «rmT^^ 
our native home, which is linked to us like a 
kinsman by fast ( h*;. knotted ) ties of natural aileotion, is 
hard to give up. also means ‘mother*, terrible 

(with ef^^: )j of wood (with oqRIJ)* Oonstruo 
^ ^ ( central part ) the 

stroke of a saw* familiar, dear. are 

not the soil for the shoots of the poison plant of sorrow. The 
idea is that sorrow should not take a footing in you. 

sifq what occasion have the wise 

for grief, when in front of and behind us stand our powerful. 
deeds, whether good or bad, that rule us and yield fruit to us 1 
It is our own actions, good or bad, that produce the vicissitudes 
of our lives. If adversities assail us, that is due to the bad actions^ 
of our former lives. If we were put into trouble without any 
fault on our part, then there would be room for sorrow. But 
. , we know that under tho inexorable law of .^arma there is no 
1 such thing as chance. The idea of fTO...?F?Ta' is:— It is our own 
7xarma that determines the rewards that we are to enjoy and 
Earma encompasses us on all sides. is genitive plural of 

s^* *11. 8- 3. 02 I 

I ^.^.). Compare for tbeddea qvd 

15' 23. 

$ 4 ^ srqf^p^f. therefore enough (of this weeping), 
desires to descend. — that will be blest ( by 

your descent thereon), tiqlwnvmg - per* 

forming austerities. 3(4 means herself. 

skilful in serving you and agreeable (q^) on account of 
familiarity ^ 7 ith you ( commencing from) playing in the dust 
together. Tho idea is they were intimate playmates sines 
early childhood, vr qiX'i ( BT »5IPIT who seeks 

no other refuge ( than S'iva). resort to (the object 

being' 5 qiq:KJ^_). the author of all lores. 

^ the supporter of all, for your own welfare. 'Connect 

this with ^ ( ®^i* 

.. of vqrqtRii;). 123 

fnrTqdlqcT:qiWrqafi:*Rq(adj, of sqjqq^)— whose ear-ornament 
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IS formed by the crescent {ht bud) of the moon 
to be honoured by the three •worlds The read 

mg of A and C ^ means who bestowes future 

happiness aj tomorrow i c future From Bana 3 usual stylo we 
can infer that he wrote as m the text ( repeating 

IS rather an unusual combination and ungrammatical 
(cessation) 5 T^f^ 

arglT had already declared ( text p 5 1 9 ) that the curse 

would end with the birth of a son By Siras favour that 

happy event would follow in a very short time 

p 7 11 11 27 qggfTT ^HUT 3^ WT 

zi^iT that shed tears bright like pearls 
It IS only the happiness of serving Brahma ( to which I shall 
be a stranger till the curse lasts) that makes my heart soft 
(» e makes my heart wistful and sad) the 

places on the earth where Pharma can be performed, 

means of abstract meditation, or the word may ba 
taken as in apposition to ^{S | rf> r, meaning ‘places that will help 
in abstract meditation* is the eighth and last STjf of 

'«PTf5|iTm5R5TPfi^ii;M<;<ircT<'iK«n«iwfi*ii“r^sera7rif5i* ll 29" 

^ IS defined as I 2 irrfta 

srsnirc awake by agitation ( nob 

closed ) q^r bead jewel of the three worlds 

IsPI whose form wis red, ns though with the blood 

(^ 3 iq^) scattered from the mouths of his (the suns) own 
horses pierced by the rough (w:) and clanking bit (g^ 
7 p^) The redness of the morning sun is fancied to bo 
due to the blood Lc Tide a similar conceit abo\e in 
the case of the moon (text p G 1 15) ^ tjufl — tlio 

resplendent sun appeared like a crest jewel of the eastern 
mountain («j'n-’ ) 51^ *^1 erqq 5 ^ 

who IS ushered by Aruna rosy like an old cock s comb 
Aruna is a personification of the ruddy sky before sunrise. 
He IS the charioteer of the sun ’ 

TcTiK (s^^rrdqlt®! ^®) ?rrfq ?ff not 

being far away ( from the place where passed a sleepless 

night) having reflected fqfrr the keeper of the 

tribe of llamsas that are the conveyances (f^viM 
''^rahm v, is a metre defined as ‘si^fSr MMtr * ! IF rITF 
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(in tli’e first and tbird'paflas tliere arc'clovea 
letters t. e. two ^pT^Ts,' a on© 553 letter and one 5 ^ letter 

tvnd in the 2 nd 'and -ith tlier© are twelve letters, the qqs 
bein"-^j3r, er, t)« -A-n aTn^rrftsr must contain verses in the 
and nicti'es. VideTntrol XX. do 

youroak© thy anxions cyetteroulousl (vocative) you 

•that are fondled hy dwelling with Brahma whose miud is pare 
^ with )\ ^h*{ are fondled by dwelling in the ■ pure 

iako (with ^^* 1 ). IIPTO W ^ ^ ^IH5 &«• 

STTrgq itR^ { m- ) A’C. aiwc descend into th© 

well (with The word gffqqrr suggests the world of 

mortals where we have to reap as we sow, The 

finds’ithatd to descend into a pond after being • long familiat 
with the pure :Tr?R lake; so found it hard to descend to 

earth after enjoying the pure'atmosplicro of Heaven. 
the abode of lotuses t. «, the lake ( with ); Brahm5 ( with 
). smRTJ «Rr. Brahma sprang from-a-lotuS 

STf ...grRT It as if I that was asked by liim ( or censured by 

him). (resolve) nm. 

^ (distressed), q fig t s q — the object is ©qf^^PTi^. laot 

I. minding her kindred, srq^f {otfj. of ) separated from 

her companions .(sTcfgitfrr SBtnrfq with great difficulty. 

w— ■«^ho sent back with courte- 
ous words the crowd of devotees tliat followed her. 

p, 7 1. 28— P, S 1. 30 to: The first 

sentence is?^: (B- ^ 12)^ 

— ^this and the loBowing clauses gunVify 
low. g qat '^T ^ ( 1 ) th®^ springs from Vishnu or that flows 
from the firmament or from the gq constellation; that starts 
from a post. The Ganges is said to have sprung from the toe 
of Vishpu. See 7 th 

Compare *qRqKr*3Sfrg^ I ^Ts?lT 

gq-’ ir H- fi-'lO; see also JiT4'>tq3‘> S6. I. gq is 

a’ name of Vide 1*^ 

ST"’ verse 15. ' flip’s third step is gq ( constellation ) and 
'as the Ganges springs from the foot of i^ 

II’ . 2 . 8 . 99 . snqtrqi i® ( *• Piw ) 

according to the ^qjfzpfis. A cow also starts from a post ( gq i ) 
to which it is tied. * ^ g q T’ ^ gq: ??RG* 'TR^RT* 
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clouds from ^hioh ( celestial 
•Ganges) are n-hitc and stream downwards (towards the 
«arth ) The water of the Ganges being white, the clouds are 
supposed to be white white udders 

-of which stream downwards Tlie Ganges is called because 
it enables one to secure holiness and merit ( unchecked, 

Joud ) erwpR *itc^ 

The celestial Ganges fell on the head of in its 
descent fo the earth to purify the sons of reduced to ashes 
Kapila. Both the Ganges and a wreath of MalatS are white 
The demon snriR was slam by Sira when the former attempt 
•ed to carry off lof^rni hearen See nJTBT’I 

■the banks of winch were covered ( or obstructed ) by the 
■gr^rferiis that settled down upon it The mgift«< tns were 60000 
diminutive sages born of the n.,t | q(d ^ and bis wife as 

large as a man's thumb 

l lo 12 Vide 

152 2 4 25 Compare (ht)’ 

p 123 (of P ) anr^uhiTm^ (tifl w) *iFrnj; 
tl l W-fi bark of a tree ( used as a garment ) arrv€t> the wife of 
18 a type of holiness and conjugal fidelity Note the high 
■praise of her m the IV 10 

ic’ Bead for raft'd 5 ^ t^KT ^giKnT 

?ir<r aKW qvir’k — that had the tremulous bright ( ) star# 
crossing over high surging (?q|f?i,) -wo^s It should be 
remembered that it is the celestial Gonges that is being des 
cnbed ( scattered ) ^ ( brut 

"bug) irw ^ ^ 

S^sfeu—from (“*ChTTw) "with the affix ^ according to 
tnifl qr 5 2 36 Sesame and water were offered 

to the dead (given) u also a good reading Note IH 

207 and 210 ^ I ^ 

II « arat 

Jnsjvi ^ 11 ’. ejTgq^ (?rT%5T) ^ fwRf (?I5IT) ^ 

'lilnui ft<i{WT fiv^ ) ^ qK *1^ 

here must be taken in the sense of *a particular class of divine 
beings and not in the sense of ffather’ or ‘dead ancestors 
There is some incongruity in ascribing to Brahma human 
such as The balls of rice are white and 
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ten^o vord is used, ^ I 

B^prnrri U* J*I 3 ® III» 192. Seo the 

allowing rwees !or various classes of Pitfis. «r^gHT:^fTm: 
. ^ ■which the fast 

due to the impurity ( J caused by a solar eclipse was 
indicated by the Sus a bed of the seven sages sleeping nearby, 
An echpso causes impurity and people observe a fast before ft 
■and on the day of eclipse. Coinpare 

^ 5rR3j5nvr5ffr^ Ersoifa^ir^fl^ 

So 

says I ?Tim |^?T 

A person in impurity was 
to sleep on a spare bed of mats, grass &c. Koto ^^3 
< in ) ‘gynRzr^ftqiluV 

^tpcn^. The flowers being of various colours, the river looked 
variegated. The voluptuous Indra did not care to bathe, as 
Brahma did. STT^d in which was 

dropped from the city of S'iva a garland of flowers that 
had been already offered iu worship. • For see above p. 12. 

remains of flowers and other things offered to deities, 
flowers that are used and cast off. is one of the five 

trees of Paradise. ‘«i%% VTftsrTa^- I R'tTR** «R?qW5r 

^ qr that cleft with ease the 

stones in the caves of Mandara. The celestial Ganges had such 
a powerful stream that it deft stones, is a mountain tp 

the east o! MenJ. Compare ini« 5S. 3-6 

q^RT Bqn u U-* •J^'hHI'R^fTq^rqf 

• Pi«g t q i' Riiq: (qrftt) 

which was tremulous with the jar-Hk© bosoms of the beautiful 
wives of the hosts (Rfirq?) of the chief leaders of heaven. 
The beauties bathed in the Ganges and caused ripples. sncFlt 
STS5lf^5mr:(q^0ff^^^qRiw%qggfl:^^:q^r.* the stream 
of which resounded as it stumbled over numerous crocodiles 
and stones. g^vrm?rT qr^RJ tRrrJ cTR^ ^ 

— the banks of which were spotted with clusters of the 
spray of the nectar of the moon flowing from the gjwir 
3t was believed that the ■waxing of the moon was due to 
a ray of the sun called g ^t ei. "We should read ggR®, 
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as tie quotations Lelow require 

1 ^ gqpra \f 22 

Ii IS nn interesting note on tins ray “erirr^q^Tt ?:^4pjCira’ JTI^ 

i ‘93«i 

f?FT^ l’» (^IW ir 2 2 ) qTTJi frequently 
refers to ^inrr ^ g3”iTf%*rf^’>^2TT3'T«RT^’ 

5qo Itli gt^iH , q»TT eT?5T T*'? 

p HiofP ftir 

) arfenij ( offeriDg oblations to fire ) »JTT ^ ^HftcT 
(iifPTnfO ‘sandj/occorilingto‘^if;cTnr#tr«lf q’^ir 5 
2 104(^T^5F ) Pnt in tlic sense of *a sandy tract,’ we 
have f^TSr, ontl gfw55^'f qi 5 2 105 

<^ 3^ *igT. ^ ^ ?r?t %r?tt ’S-c ) 

where the fq?rni?s ran away in fear ) of crossing^ 
over (or treading upon ) the sandy hn^as made hy Siddhas 
To cross over or tread upon a sacred object is sinful ftgpn? 

T ere afraid of unwarily crossing over the fs^s and thus in 
ourrmg sm and the wrath of Or^ as though it 

( Ganges ) were the easb^ff slough of the sky serpent It 
18 the celestial Gonges that is described^ hence the word qq^ 
^q?r (q^rq^ ) Both the slough and the Ganges are white 
qqq which is blue resembles a dark serpent fqfqCT ) 

qq a mark of sandal or other fragrant powder on 

the forehead qT 4 3 C5 Both the Ganges and 

sandal are white A is aToluptnry, a companion of a prince 
or dissolute young man in dramas He decks himself with sandal 
marks on the forehead fqTW qe^RT os if it (Ganges) were a stall 
for the sale of the mercliandise of merit jtrqqq quq As wares 
are oxhihited in a row of shops, so the Ganges Sowed, on both 
banks of which yjq could be acquired STC^ ivory 

bolt against the gate of the city of Hell The current of the 
white Ganges looked like an ivory bolt The Ganges prevents 
people from falling into Hell for their sms, just as a bolt fasten 
mg the gate prevents entrance into a city All the clauses* 
indicate either the whiteness or holiness of the Ganges erg .. 

as if it were the silken tnrb4n fold of the king — Jlevu 
‘Jre wflig qq gq fr^ The 

celestial Ganges flows from the slopes of ileru See above p 43 
A king’s head may be wrapped in a white silken turban '' 
*,1 j also mean ‘the lord of Mem a e Siva’ The Ganges 
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is placed on tho head of S'ivu and looks like a white turban 
fold, as if it were the fine-textured banner 

of the elephant— the Knilasa range. as if it wero 

the beaten road to 3tok$ha. as if it were the ring 

of the wheel of the Kritn age. A wheel has 

a rim (which is its centre). The Gauges is tho centre of 
J331T ( *• e. of holiness and righteousness ). Tho is an era 
of unmixed holiness and righteousness. ^ 

rl I 11' 1^0 I- 8l. gK—Hfliff 

the queen of tho lord of seven oceans t. e. of All 

rivers are poetically represented as tho wives of tho ocean. 

being the last and best of tho seven may bo called tho 
king of oceans. For tho seven oceans, see above p. 32. The com. 
says '«R«i'K<nT: t ?{fr orma— tho 

object is (1. IG). — this and tho following 

clauses are intended to convey the orystal-like pellucid waters 
of tho ^trr. is the lord of tho ocean, in. which pearls are 
found, 31^: (Ttff:)* The moon is supposed to bo full 

of 3T^. From a mountain springs (frii^^:) proceed. ^if^nrPl" 
— the springs in the Vindhya range, 

as if it were a flood of tho sap of camphor trees 
from the Bapdaka forest. Camphor is white. This clause shows 
that the flowed through the forest. The preoiaa 

extent of the is f<^r from certain. It seems to have 

been a general name comprising all forests from the tTumna to 
.the Krishna. who helped to cross the Ganges is des- 
.cribed as well-acquainted with So it seems that 

ejofepT^q stretched right up to the Ganges. 

. 1 ^ turn" n eqf 

srqNqR.ltf^ 84. 13-13. his qaqpf? says 

tlmt ( modern Daulatabad ) wos in which was on 

the coniines of ( Vide Bombay Gazetteer part II p. 23 1 ). 

• Riqtjq bright complexion. os if it were the crystal 

couch- of tho Beauty of the sky., A beauty reclines on a 
.couch white like crystal. The sky was reflected in the 
jellucid waters of tho ( loveliness ) ^ ^4 

Rf^q! (^q»p) qf^ ( <«?;. of e^jqq:, 1. 20). 
(sandy) .qig- For see 

. above p. 44. qf^q JTtrPTf qg^Rf ^ (string, lino) qq 41^7 

tqpftq^^ The humming of the rows of bees ivas like the 
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music ol a lute ^ that obscured tbo 

lustre of the Ganges places m the neighbourhood, 

qg . ^ my heart has taken ft hkmg to stay Iiere 
{ approved ) ( adj of is to be connected 

with ?}Tf^ approved of choice ?rqT="?lTf^ 

she fixed upon ftboTver as her house, 

( gathered ) W. W. 

q g qiarfil ( adj of jfilsjiTJk) preceded by 

the prayer This is n prayer recited by the Brahmanas at 

the time of smearing the body with sacred ashes The prayer 
IS addressed to gdl-rf ftT, siqti: and See 

( wqitRftfq ). Compare 3rd verse ‘;T|;qx 

^ 55 ^ q m ^ anafg isr 

% q*i??.q)fqfr ipnrqq'mfnur gtfrq?qj 

!hT fq^ qR^: *mT« (odj of « 3 pqq>R) which was preceded 
by the eeremonj of properly intertwining the fingers and hand? 
in worship. qf\.i{ 5 ^ ‘hegmmng’ On »ot6 

f^q>^?:fqq^nr(^3(5r^n9n?5E^gia^a«^ii’. sqT»ftf?t 

( adj of egf^qqiR, ) between the intervals of which she 
sang the gqr sodS qrr^ 4 The song was — 

probably m the gqqR srq^ onqs^contemplatingalltho eight 
forms vts the earth, the wind, water <qq ), the sky, the fire, 
the sun (ernr ), the moon and the sacrificer Tbeso are said 
to be the eight forms of fgq Vide the first verse of the 
qr i^ oihsP'RT ft bunch of eight flowers ( with referene to 
the eight forms ) Compare qiiq*q^ ‘^ifaftqwrr 
Spqqqqraltqi^^^’ P 227 of P Tlie commentators on the 
qnqrqd say ‘qiR ^ sq 5 ^ giRT qiZ^f ffUT I yqrM 

5 !|;t II’ also explains that oiej^qiT refers to the eight acts 
of worship each of which may be metaphorically called jiq 
T*uuy nTu — ■qfTqqS^ ' « smeaxing 'Cbe deity with some Iragrant 
substance, because jjnr is the special quality of 8TP=qgPT » f 
bathing with water or milk, as is the special quality of 
llsr^o » e waving lights, qrq:^ » e applying cooling unguents, 

03 IS the special quality of qjg, eirqiT^q » f playing on 
musical instruments and singing, as is the special got of 
arrqtTqr, qpR » « contemplation of the god S iva, qls » « a 
firm idea that S tva is all pervading, as the ftqq of gfe is Olfiiq, 
«nq§,Ti^ ' s the knowledge of the non-difierence of the soul 
the Supreme, expressed by the Gpanishads xn^ *’ '’tda 
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that ■was obtained 'without effort, 
that tended ( Zif. desired ) to surpass even nectar by 
■its sweetness, eifa—Jn5t«Tiw. jf>. of the dosiderative base of ^ 
.with erf^t. #i«y. of which is formed 

liite p. 23 ). sustained lier body. 

( passed ) *PrT. 

P. 8 L 31— p. 9 1. 12 qpT ... when 

the sun had gone up ( in the sky ) only for one watch, jtr* 
means a period of three hours. ? 9 R^. qgdtr™ 

f^%. Jrto^:( bythe echoes )^^?Ti7gt g^... 

the sound (^:) of the neighing of horses. 
mass of dust grey like the inner leaves of the hlossoming 
KetakS. ( foe. tirtff. of ■which is the compara- 
tive form of ^ ) not very for from her. ’g— the principal 

sentence is 

7rpn‘3rf»T«rf^J *Rr that became distinctly visible the nearer it 
eame. This qualifies gr v f? ^ . floating in the 

dust grey like the belly of a fish, as though it were a school of 
erocodiles floating in water. (with qqfe) means ‘grey 

■with the bellies of fishes’, goes with below, 

— this and the following clauses in the instrumental 
qualify oq?f?r below, spsj^: 5r?^gi2^ ^ 

that had on their foreheads a mass of long curling hair. 

<ay3 ?r%^R?5 whose ample 

cheeks were smiling ( i. e. bright ) with the lustre of the white 
ear-ornaments (^s^nftqrr). 

■ q gr ^ qrqr: qrggfT: ^ that bad girt themselves in jackets dark, 
■variegated and fragrant ( ) by being smeared with the 
.paste ( of black aloe-wood. f5iT^ is past p.p. of 
with sifq, 3t being elided in accordance with ‘^fg 

3 M( l ^g T RRt^ 4 that had made their up- 
per garments into turbans. that had bright (^e } 

■golden bracelets placed on their left fore-arms 

( in^* ). Even now rich men sometimes wear golden brace- 
lets on their left forearms, whose daggers 

were fastened in firm knots of their sashes ( q%pr ) ®f double 
dolded cloth. The daggers were fixed 

fast by having their handles wrapped in bandages of fine cloth' 
which were doubled. arpflKJ (physical exercise) ^ 

^ ( hard ) «Rr. that leapt high again 
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various sorts abound ^ 5 ^ js a wlute lotus, while is dark 

and IS red When he cast glances from his large eyes, the 
■white of his eyes looked like and the dark pupils hke 
and the red corners looked like who as 

though caused the season of autumn 3TR^** — the 

idea is — his long nose is deemed to be a dam ) over 

the borders of the two rivers vis, the two eyes 

His nose separated the two eyes, as a dam would separatea river 

in two Further the nose isFancied to be a stream of the 
water of beauty dropping from the slab of moonstone in the 
form of the forehead His bright forehead resembled 
from which water oozes when the moon uses The nose also 
rises up after there is a depression from the forehead His nose 
was charming and «o is fancied to be the stream of the water 
of loi eliness with his mouth emittmg the perfume 

of very fragrant mango, camphor, lalfola, cloves andPaujataka 
and resounding with the hum of the swarms of intoxicated 
bees, he vomited as i£ the season of spring together with the 
Handana garden Eien now camphor, ( ITarathi ipfts ) 
and closes are taken with and aio 

explained by the com ns certain fragrant substances, 

The youth had partaken of ic with his and 

emitted their fragrance with his breatk In also, there 
is the fragrance of mango blossoms and of other flowers and 
the humming of bees is the garden of Indro infbaitRI 

15 on© of the five trees of Paradise Vide notes p 43 Hence 
the poet says The reading eiqtTT^zTcirj; is more stnk 
ing than but is probably on emendation It means ‘ho 

made descend to the earth together with The 

ciaViW ihw? iloii’ »^v’,v Ahiv' AW wj\aiVAdirqp?rt'/’Mvi'/’ 

p of qn^) and ^ 0 ^ in their literal sense was ogainst good taste 
(jprq ) and so tlie copyists thinking that the word qipq was so 
U'cd here probably changed it to Fut it is to be 

noted that Bana uses it only in a figuratia 0 sense 

qmf? nbnTTpzrnsiq^ 1 ir qw® T 

05 s rratrr qfwmr { 3 «ts)^tiTRw (opprccmtion, 

understanding ) 3^1 ^SFTJqlpSTirr 

q that bathed the ijuarters m the moonlight ofliis 
teeth ^NTicnercr he smiled at tho jests of his friends, his 
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. bright teeth ' gleamed forth and cast their lustre all round. 

That lustre resembled moonlight, gir: again 

. and again created the light of the moon moving about in the 
sky. As he smiled now and then ( and not continuously ), 
-he seemed to create' moonlight at different times and so the 
poet uses the word 551:5?!:. There is a pun on the word 
(in the sky; in the month of -sn^). 1*^ ^TT^ltT, the moon is 
seen now and then on account of the clouds and not contimi- 
ously ( just like his bright smiles ). 

sTvznf^rci ( placed ) ( adj. of o^T^urer). 

three-pointed ear-ornament. His ear-ornament was 
, made of two big pearls between which was inserted nn 
emerald. This ornament seems to be somewhat like the 
worn by men in IMabarashtra. 5q«T: ^rrfinfl 

^jtrrrr(>. Compare 

4 tb (adj. of dangling, qw— 

1^7 ^1^® up-spreading lustre ( of tbo car-ornament ) it 
seemed as though ho had an car-ornamcnt made 0! green 
Jitmrfrt leaves together with their Bowers. Kunda flowers, 
being white, are like pearls and the leaves are green like 
, emerald, qTJftsRBS *1^. 

• ^ ^ %?l adorned with 

ornamental lines drawn with very fragrant musk paste. 

For tppTj^ see notes p. 24 . 
grsjgTT^— object of ^^...^5151^ possessing (arms) 

that seemed to bo tho two poles of the banner of Cupid 
that ( polos ) luid on their tops ( thw figure of ) a formidable 
crocodile. lutrt qw. This may apply 

to also, raeaning ‘(arms) tho tops of which had 

On them a loose ( or formidable ) orocodilo-sbapcd ornament’. 
Iiong arms arc a sign of good fortune and high position. 
As ho was handsome like Cupid and had long arms, they 
( arms ) aro said to bo poles. Tho marks of the black musk 
on tho arms looked like tho dark crocodile, which is 
tho emblem on tho banner of Cupid. parted ( adj. 

of w tho parting lino of tho hair of women. 

It is white. His also was white and was placed 

across his body like a line. Ho had a formidable body 
which was encircled by tho wbito The white 

is like the fair Ganges. ^ tho poet fancies that 
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his body was tho * 7 ;^ monntain chained ( encircled ) by 
the stream of the Ganges indignant at tho churning of tho 
ocean 'When tho ocean was churned for jewels, 
made tho churning handle Tho ocean is poetically spoken of ^ 
ns tho husband of the Ganges (and also of all other rivers ) 
Tho Ganges (asiujf ) was as if angry at tho harassment of her 
husband and bound down ( his body ) in order to stay tho 
churning 3 I 

II’ I 9 70 *ire: scjttk 

rendered dusty, being smeared with a handful of 
camphor powder (jjj^ ) q-p^Plf 3 ^ 31 ^*^ if^l 3 ^ 5 ? 

^ His broad chest was hko o i ast sandy beach 
for tho “qifi^s — tis , the high breasts of his ( future ) wife 
His wife would rest on bis broad chest, os tho 
docs on a A beach also is dusty (qlg^) with white 

sand ( resembling camphor ) tho idea is — 

Ho bad a very broad chest and stout long arms Tho poet 
fancies that by bis long arms he embraced the distant quarters 
and brought them together in a heap ( ) Tlie heaped up 

quarters were allowed cspansion on his broad chest aqrsrrsT — ' 
length iTpn^— the author describes bore tho under- 

garment (sometluog like modern irtT^srcTT) of the youth 
5 ^^ that was charming because one end (iRtsT ) of it 

was set in front a little below his naiel the hem of 

which hung behind over bis girdle ( qgif ( Marathi 

the hem of tho strings with which tho garment was made 
fast arfir >n^ that was so wound on both sides as to display 
a third part of his thighs by his lower garment 

that was green like the ( pigeon ) bird and that tightly 

) pressed (his waist ) whose very slender 

waist was dii ided ( from the upper part of his body ) 

ifIfJHT: *1^ (adj ol 

>S^3[vgfvqiJj^) the knees of which had flesh accumulated by 
incessant exercise were hard, formidable and firmly 1 nit to 
the parts above them gfr g^ qfoTPT ’ 'W'e may 

also explain as 'knees tliat had a crocodile shape 

and that were thick set ( and not loose or flabby ) 

( thighs ) that were stone pillais for support 
irig (=3^ruvi) the atone platform of hvs broad chest Tho 
o hero is taken from architecture His long and tapering 
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lluglis were like stone eolnmns. His broad chest was liko 
tho entablature ( constituting the arcliitraro, frieze and 
cornice ) resting on slender pillars. ^ho beauty 

of wbicb was rendered patent by tbo lovely marks of sandal 
thereon. Sandal past© had been nppUcd to that part of the 
thighs that was not coT.’ered. perfuming the body with 

unguents. ?c^7K^ vrith his 

long thighs, he as if laughed in scorn at tho length of tho 
trunk of The trunk of an elephant is long and tapering 

•downwards like tho thigh, Is white and tho youth’s thigh 
also was besmeared with white sandal paste. 3?ffr...^rprSTl^his 
shanks ) were very slender, as though through the fatigue 
.(^0 '^^“sed by bearing tho burden of his very stout (itRst) 
thighs ( ). One who carries bnrdens is slim ( and not fat ). 

— his feet were red like the fresh shoots of the tree 
of Paradise. The shoots of a tree are red; much more of a 
His feet hung on both sides ( of the horse 
ho was riding,), the idea is:— the motion of 

the horse caused the rays from his toe'nails to more about. 
Tho bright rays of the naib resemble a white chowrle. As 
ho was riding tho nails oppeared to be a chowrie placed on the 
horse. Chowries were placed on horses and elephants. Compare 
t apin' 

WTS II’. that (horse) tore the earth with its hoofs 

that were raised eloft in front, that seemed os though 

to rest long in the air and that fell forcibly on account of their 
curvetting (^^ ). The high spirited steed pranced, remained 
standing on its hind legs for a long time as if it wanted to give 
them restand then came down on the earth with force with 
its front legs, thereby raising dust from the earth, 

«WT ) — to be taken with 

following locatives qualify ( h 15 ). ( ®rT?i ) 

3115 ( TJm) ?rpRTt ifit ^ 

The hard bridle-bit made a sound when the horse bit it between 
its teeth and then Jet it off. The reading conveys 

almost thasamesense. ^ 

tossed, waving) 

(|M^) (rings) q^. «iif^ri3esplai>iedby^» as ‘the 

end of the bit*. It is better to read with B 

as then it is easier to dissolve the compounds. {5l^T5T>**5CrifHf^ 
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fldoined with tinkling golden trappings 

, SjrafWrft^'^R’ ) yid«hl*Hik ( or— according to 
some) gold ‘vHR ^o. *3TW)jn ^ ^ 

^ jraij.’ 5rr^ 515 ^ (^ ) nt^rw^ 

qjRifJr (dark) an ape vitli 

a dark face and a tail hke a cow's ‘gi^igiif «Tl?T^5r ’ 

^^TT^TFC. whoso hands gripped tho saddle (ii^ft) cloth 
on both sides 3lRRqf<=^rR» body guard ^g^jTR ( pr p of 
the frequentative base of ^ to shake) 

of the bard gNlf^cR;— object of 

srm^q;. ( ^tinfkir ) *rt «rsr the 

tdea IS — his cheek had hair standing on end on account of 
emotion roused by the song of the bard, the poet fancies the ^tirra 
to be pieces of the fine hairy growth (q^) on the filaments 
(%B^) of tha. lotus on his ear reflecting over, 

appreciating UFTfr ^ho as if showed { id his person ) 

the advent of the ytiga ( the era ) of Cupid He was charming 
like Cupid ^ro says gn 

*i-T 3Rir^g*T i This** 

and the following clauses lay stress on the extreme loveliness 
of the youth in various ways and the effects he produced 
on others ^ 75 ; who as though created a world full 

of moonlight He was bright like the moon and shed his 
lustre over the whole world — his youthful smiles 

and gestures were to be seen everywhere eiTq (^fg ) 
erg this world is full of love and hatred, 

but he was the centre of the affection of all, no one hated him 
fco he brought about another world as it were, where there 
was nothing but affection The student will note Bana’s 
command over language He uses different words hke gc q i gqnt , 
vRqnT A,c , to convey the same sense ?nri^*r!R— full of love 
He was the cynosure of all eyes the whole day ^ q^^R 
inaugurating a reign of affection eqq- ho was to the 

eyes as though the lofainating collyrium It was supposed 
that some magical collyrium when applied to the eye by a 
person made that person attractive to c^e^y spectator Ho by 
Ills lx:auty fascinated the eyes of all certain incanta 

tions V ere supposed to ha\e the power of subduing tho will of 
o^ers ote the following *R credited with great power ‘e3 
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1 I 5THT ?ST 

tHTJ 1 5rq: ^«I«IT?TqT ftq* II.’ ^TW.-'^R 

he ■was as though a potv’tler that iaSvioaces the senses to 
^he comfortable. The idea Is: — in his presence, the senses 
of the spectators were lulled into pleasure. C and T translate 
’to the senses a powder able to affect the healthiest*. This is 
not so good as the meaning ■vfo suggest. ei 5 r... 5 K^— the curiosity 
to see him is never satmted. he ■was tvs' though the 

nover-failiDg remedy of blessedness. The moment ho iras 
seen, oVeryono felt blessed, — Cupid was once burnt by 

S'iva; but on seeing that handsome youth, hearts fell under the 
B'way of Love ( i, e. love -was born again ). 

mercury + ) a medical prejvaration contaiu. 

,ing mercury. In ancient India, it was believed, os in many 
Other countries, that merenry, if properly prepared, would 
mahe men immortal and free from old age, ^ote the passages 

'rt <itS: <trw: xzr.’; ‘ifslsal a<k<fTOirt 

The devotes a chapter to 'the philosophy 

of Mercury’ being identified with ^q). As nTPTT produces 
perfect health, so youth attained perfection in the young man. 

shared the youth with nothing els© i, e. 
loveliness reigned supreme in him. — Se was so 

cluvrmlag that he seemed to be & pillar set up for all time to 
commemorate the triumph of beauty, as the 

principal amount of loveliness. The loveliness m others is like 
interest i. c. it is subsidiary ( inferior ) to the principal ( the 
youth’s charms). — Uie good deeds of the ■world 

bore fruit in the splendid'form of tbo youth. (beauty) 

^ — non© as handsome as the youth had 

preceded him. — ^Brahma bad created the world 

several times. By practice one acquires great skill and per- 
fection, So the beauty of the youth was the result of the skill 
acquired hy Brahma. JiitTIJ glo^'yi greatness, fqsjrr: amorous 
or sportive movements. — learning had attained the 

highest pitch of excellence in him. about 18 years 

old. The affixes ^ 557 ^ and are added in the sense ef 
’a little less than, about’. qr. 3, 07, 

( i Rl- ). This and the 

following clauses in the accusative qualify (1* 33). erK... 
3 WK — 3^1 qw whose liorso was not touched hy 
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another This may mean that lus saddle was not held by 
any attendants as that of the youth was or that his horse was 
not closely followed by another t e other riders kept at a 
respectful distance We prefer the former meaning From the 
fact that tho young man was cracking jokes with lus com 
panions, it seems that they were close to him ( and so to the 
old man also ) whose form was liko a pillar of heat 

cd ( molten ) gold ( tPiJftir ) * ^ ho was bright and red in com 

plexion *1^ — ol<l Jfhl CT^^hohad short nails, 

beard and hair He did not allow these to grow 
bald headed as a shell His head had no hair and tho skin was 
white and glossy like mother o pearl ax 

C 2 100 ?i i • 

I «rmTf^ sr l l fit ifl ) ^ and ^ are often inter 

changed os in xhr^and arg ■who, being dress 

cd elegantly but not gaudily, seemed as though to teach even 
old age deoorouscess It is old ago that makes men decorous. 
He was old and such an embodiment of decorum that old age 
might have taken lessons from him showy, gaudy 

SpTT seemed as though lending weight ( importance—, 

or greatness) even to virtues He was so virtuous that he seemed 
1o heighten the worth of the virtues themselves. Tifttrr— from 
gx Vide notes on p 33 dignity or nohihty 

Be was so noble or dignified that even Dignity may have 
something to learn from him ej t s iT ^ correct deportment 
teaching, instruction ^ — according 

to «ir 1 133 (^Tu®flwk > i 

) *(n,«ll«l or-qpri a coat of mail, jacket mWTlS 

(‘IR vii'eom.tfi *rft 

tfefi ’fife 5W^ — IS be connected with ( 1 27 ) 

above 

P III 1— p I2k33gTO^ soldiers 

that had gone ahead, vanguard who, having 

come hack, narrated all as they saw with astonished minds 
The vanguard was deep in wonder at the superhuman beauty 
of the two maidens The reading may mean and 

also ‘having approached having learnt 

( adj of o^Tj^) cgiT^-— object of whose 

horse began to gallop ( i c he urged his horse to greater speed) i, 
^ who prohibited his servants ( to follow him ) 
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— refers to the old eompaaioa of tUe youth described ,al>OTo. 
ftd 34S^ij?y*l ^TT^n^^ho made a rc^eclful salutation, {f^— object 
of received them according to 'tbeir 

precedence with hospitality nsanl in forest life beginning with 
the offering of a seat of tender foliage and ending with, the 
present of frnit and flowers, 

of when they sat. 

siqjra.an old man. qtT/sRqr: fSiK:. mim 

( inborn ) ?rc5r...5RK to address (another man) 

first ( t. e. before he addresses } is ( seems ) an immodest act in 
the case of young women to whom innate bashfulness is all-in- 
all, particularly in the case of highborn maidens that are 
simple like the does of the forest, — bashful, shy-from ^ricrr 

with the affix ig (|^). tTI. 5. 2. 20 

C 5 n^-’ spie: i 50?^* 

1 ). The propriety of the word gif is 

this. A doe, by contact with human beings, may become boldj 
but one brought up in the forest far from human habitation 
svill retain its original shyness and innocence. But 

this ( my ) sense of hearing, envions of ( my ) eye that is blest 
seeing you, urges me, being eager to hear the news 
( of you ). TSTut means is:— on seeing this extremely 

handsome young man, our eyes have been rewarded and grati-' 
fiedj but our cars have not yet heard anything concerning him 
and are therefore envious of the eye. 

governs the dative of the object of desire or envy. 

qr. I. 4. 30. Vra’f g^cr: wra.’ srug— 

good roan at first sight offers his affection (q?iq:) as 
it wtre. ^ ^hn msa.us tlvat both tUa mau, 

being good, have given their good will to the two maidens even 
at the first meeting. 5Tg...qr^igqll lit. the heart- offered by 
the great with courtesy (jr«Tq:) makes even a timid 

person talkative, as wine does. She means: — wo are timid. 
You are great and courteously offered your heart ( i. e. 
your regard ) to us. This your regard for ns makes us bold 
enough to address you. "Wine also makes even a timid person 
garrulous, when ho gets drank. ( with qg ) means 

•proffered with over-powering courtesy’ or 'proffered by a great 
^ man with courtesy’. confidence easily reaches its 

highest pitch In the caso of a very yielding good man, as the 
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bowstring on the bow She means — you are very good and 
yielding So wo treat you with the greatest confidence TIio 
words and are The bow-string easily reaches the 

furthest tip ) when the bow is extremely bent (?r^) 

13 better to read with B With ( causal of ^ 

ivith 3?r) we naturally expect one more nova in the acousatire 
(besides ovill yield a very good sense, if we 

could read and m that case gq ( Tirtue, string ) will 

be and will be construed with both 

in those whose minds aro steady or who are very wise 
^ ms^ster-pieces of creation from the Creator’s hands 

surpassing ( everything ) in the three worlds sr^— 
refers to the young roan ci^sicir fickleness 

that IS natural to young women that causes me to speak, but 
it IS the great beauty of this one dear to the gods, which 
(^T^) 19 under the control of kindness ( that makes me talk ) 
She mtans —this young man is extremely handsome and yet very 
considerate ( and net capricious in the a anity of bis charms ) 
It 19 this that urges me to know something more about him 
very much desired that should bo married to 

such a young man i! otherwise eligible ^ ^Tricin’ 

The word 'SfRf is used by Bana in a good sense t e as 
meaning ‘worthy, honourable’ Compare 

ftPR.’ 8th 

As oka m his edicts calls himself fipf The uses 

it m a good sense *% 1 ^Rf STT gR f 

f5|^’ oniiT 5 3 1 1 (Kielhorn vol II p 405) But later Sanskrit 
grammarians assign the meaning of ‘fool’ to this Alnk com- 
pound Mr K R Kale takes in this senso and applies 

it to hut that IS not correct Besides the sense becomes 

involved "We may also take ppRT as referring to tho old 
courtier 3 tru^ — connect with jftjT un 

happy *u which the pam of separation 

13 growing ho humbles Iho pride 

of iho defiant roar of S ira A wrathful man makes the sonnil 
pPI in wrath burnt the fire from Ins third eje 

Tidep 14 (notes) Put the youth, who was as handsome ns 
Cupid, humbled Sim's pride his very existence This 
passage is reminiscent of the verse 
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Tf 3i;*r?TT^ Love is mind- 
born and has no physical birth. Bo Cupid is called or 

snRTSRiT. ^ ^ ^n?r fernn af^. — her idea is 

that none 'trho does not possess a store of merit or austerities 
"can bo blest vrith snob a son., showering nectar f. C. 

great delight (with the youth); sprang from the 

ocean along with ar^^r. 4ing^-.. c r i;qa — Tho 5 ^ 3 ^ jewel 
churned from the ocean was phiced on liis chest by Vishnu. 

’?5nTnl 

VIII, 8. 5. The word is derived as 
3? siralfff irnir: mr ^rw;’. fir- ^ deserving 

to be worshipped by the three worlds. Jr^^nHEf; of this very 
brilliant man. ir(ncr?pv^^ — The morning twilight gives birth 
to the sun, the great luminary, and people perform their 
adoration in. the morning. what fortunate letters 

come to be his name 

The student will notice how politely asks for inform- 

alion concerning the young man’s country of birth, his 
destination, bis pareniageand bis name. in seeking 

to know your honour, the same order is followed by my 
heart that acts as curiosity dictates. She wants to know the 
same four things ( country of birth i:c . ) about the old man. 
JRifliT; (courtesy) t® speak what is agreeable 

is a hereditary art with the good ( t. e. they are past ifiasters in 
that), rr,..crdtfil:-— handsome women are described as 

had not only a moon-like face, but her words also were 
were such as gladdened the heart of the listener by their • 
ambrosial sireetn'ess. — made of the moon, — The 

moon is said to shower down nectar with liis rays, Iieiog called 
women like you, who are the birthplace 
-of goodness, come into the world as the arts for moulding 
good men after a great deal of merit (gir f. e. gvq-). Ho 
means:— It is due to the accnmalation of the good deeds of the 
world that noble women like you are born. Such noble women 
fashion men into good men, as the study of the arts enables 
a person to fashion from raw materials finished articles. 

let alone mutual conversation, even the interchange 
of glances with the noble (3?f?rjlRT) raises a man to the 
highest pitch ( of goodness or glory), goes with 

' — ^5^^ the father of belonged to the Tlie 
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story o5 aatl Ins 'wife is alluded to in rv 1 

In u^TFn chap 24 she is mcntionod in a list of qf^TTTTS 

(lerso 1 ) Tho story IS gi\cn in great detail in 4tli 

tJJg ( ) chap HR Tras tho son of ^ He 

performed such •crere austerities that an ant hill grew upoa~ 
him Tho daughter of king m play thrust a pin m the 
anthill and put out eje In order to propitiate the sage 

ho gaic that daUp,htcr to him m marriage, who is 

an ornament of the three worlds , gq and ^ These are 
tho first tlircc out of tho seven worlds (^, 2 ^ 1 ^, iHt > ^ i 
fn,HcTX) ) IPTT^ ?3{nTcT ( paralysed ) sirjirt 

^ ^hc As vins cured ■eqq^oC old a^,© and 
hhndness vqqT gave glr at a <acriJjco to tho As vins who 
were never before nllowcd that honour Indra becoming 
angry at this raised bis band to strike the aigo with bis ipq 
‘eqqq paralysed the band of Indra Vido iniSlIci 4tb jjvr 
chap IG sRt II 55JT*Prft3^flT^ ^ 

*lT*lT5t I ’ verses 15 16 of^mg ^rasr ^ *161- 

Gods and demons bowed their crowned beads at lus feet, which 
were thus over fondled by treading on the jewels in 

their crowns j^rrtsr (by tho spreading of bis own lustre)"" 
gg (scorched) "IVlien ^ went out leaving his pre- 

gnant wife alone, the demon made bold to lay hands on 
her, when her foetus slipped from her womb On seeing that 
foetus so fallen the demon was burnt to ashes See 
chap 0 6 ■=fl^ bis life existing outside r e \hi 

son was dear to his father as bis own life Separate wRTfl 3 ?^ 
fTffsnra;^ 5r«{W— 1» ( iv l) king is said 

to be the sou of sg pregnant ^ ) 

from snr^ with the afEs tT 4 1 S2(i5tjqt 

ftniT 31; ^rra: 1 *1^ 5% i 1 ) 

fliRl in the month in which the child was expected 
’ 5?nTr ’Rq 6r fq^=nTq^ erq 

Ea en now a woman is brought to her father a hou'e 
particularly when it 13 the first delivery Separate 3 ?^^ ( hy 
time in course of time) 3}q^ a?%^Tn time m the 

palace of king qj® young ( applies to the child qutq 

well as to the moon ) The young moon gives delight to all 
lotus eyed even when his daughter 

(b-t'qr) returned to her husbands house 
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whose sight ‘nerer satiated him i. e. though 
le saw him continuously, he -vranted to see him more still. 

sTrqrq^ 

^« ). Tnarn^j— refers to 
that diverted or gare solace to his mind, fqsir:— 
ee above p. 18. — The Katas were said to he G4, such as 

rvT, srr^. They are enumerated in qitWR’s (I. 3.). 
HTT^qtqq q^q;. sr^ftq refers to and ^ to «Ezr^. 

qm W whose name is auspicious.* an atom 

>f a servant i. e. an insignificant servant. • ar^qr^TTg understand, 
iiqi-dq. — refers to rnn—Wfift my master made me his 

ittendant. oo“ipa*^fo“- ^ mfqo 

iJompare 5^ ' first para Cth 

rfe... 5:95^ that ( of ^zfhr ) is a royal family to which wo ( i. e. 
[ ) Ixav© been hereditarily attached. C and T translate 'our 
royal house follows the rule of heredity*. This inverts the 
sequence of ideas. TqJnJrt...qsqT?r*l, length (of service) 
produces in the good (in good masters) ascertain amount of 
kindly (or partial) feeling even towards dependents.’ 
partiality, connivance, eif^ qq according to 

qr. c. 4. 76. (sr^tqqfqrqjpjhs^ ’enromsiTfr: 1 
qqmsftq qqr^J 1 fll. ). He puts down this and the following 
sentences for showing that, thongh ho is, unworthy to be the 
confidential companion of the noble prince, yet his master 
favoured him for his long and faithful service. aT..«qgqp ^ 
inexhaustible indeed is the treasure of kindness in the great, 
qq—qiq^q only at the distance of about two kros'as from this 
place. This is accusative of distance, JRqqqJ 

(fromnl + qRi according to the Vfirtikas 
and V-qqftqrSl =q’ on *qp^fqJlcq%’ 6. 1. 70.). q i^^Tl u Wi. -- 
beyond the S'ona. qi^ qi^«, according to *qT^ qqqj qt’ 

( qicqtq^r^ qirqi^^j nq qr 1 qv^itq 'qHqlF^qi^^ 1 q§ qtft- 
qtjTiqn qr^qqKRq iqqrqKiq. the appellation 

of which was derived from his own name. Ptffrq*’ «qq\;i : q^. 

almost like %tqqq. For the affix q:^, vide notes on 
STHrqqjqq^^q above p. 55. name of the garden of 

the lord of riches. *s<v.^,|qu q^RIT«R7i I q^qTTT^qfq^l 

(qq^ni) eiqfqrq^n:. tTq...qTqT this our 
journey is to end there. ql^—qR if yonr courteousness accepts 
or seizes this moment ( to do us a'favoar ) or vour heart enter- 
6 
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tains regard for ns ^ ^ ( disdain ^ 

or contempt ) ^ qf or if this person ( t e I ) is an 

object of favour ( -with you ) or worthy of being listened to 
(by you) JTirrr first request of curiosity {t e due tq^ 

or out of curiosity) desirous to hear 5«?3 — from the 

desiderative base of g with the affix according to 
fhg 3 ’ qy 3 2 168 % this your ( noble ) form cannot 

fail to be ( 1 e must be ) divine The idea is that there is an 
invariable concomitance between such nobility of form and 
family and name 5?ftifhraT jftcT "was made an 
object of envy ^ '^^ho is a combination of mutually 

conflicting things f<^*“ instance, to explain It will be 

noticed that in the following four lines, the f^iyis only i erbal, 
the words being and that in each case the incongruity is 
explained away by taking different senses of the same words 
( 1 ) arwt 2r?rnc »u ^hom fresh dark 

ness was present, (2) arVTK '^ho had ^ 

darkness (t e dark colour ) present in lier locks (1) 

( present, (2) jjfft > 
whose form was brilliant Hero if the first sense of— 
the two words be taken, there is but there is none 

if the second sense of each clause be taken gys g# (1) with 
a tiger in her face supT g%wr ), (2) vith a face 

resembling a lotus (1) having deer in her eye, (2) 

who had the eyes of a deer *«in^sfq C and 

T following the com take as ' boa ’ ^ ( 1 ) 

possessing the lustre of the young sun, ( 2 ) bright like the 
lustre of tho morning sun or Iiaving a lower lip lustrous like 
the morning sun qfcTjpnpT eniT S’ (1) possessing 

laughing night lotuses, ( 2 ) whose smile is bright like 

are white lotuses that open by night There is m 
eaj lag that she possessed tho morning sunlight and also open 
But the vanishes if we saj that her com 

plexion was rosj like fresh morn and her smile was bright like 
gg^s Smiles are poetically said to bo white, ir?! ( 1 ) that 
posscsscfl the cackling of ^ ^’^rni;), (2) 

whoso soicc was like that of a ^ *r^I ) 

^ VTIT ( 1 ) that had clouds rising ^ «yyi=cni:). 

(2) whoso bosom was high swelling (^yg»rf} ) IVhcu ^ 

there are clouds, tho sound of cannot be heard, becaujo 
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at the approach of the rains were supposed to migrate to tho 

lake. Or the ^^may bo this: — if thoro is thunder in lier, 
Low can she liaro the low cackling of (1 ) 

possessing the delicate lustre of lotuses; (2) whoso hand is de- 
licate lilco a lotus. (1 ) whose hips aro broad with 

slabs of the Himalaya mountain; (2) whoso hips aro broad like 
A'C. Lotuses and slabs of snow cannot exist together, as snow 
blights lotuses. Compare ^ sriNV JTfrr* <50 

VIII. 45. (1) having the thigh of a camel; (2) having a 

thigh round and tapering like the trunk of an elephant. 
a young camel; also * the hack portion of the hand from the 
wrist to the root of the fingers.* (1) whoso gait is 

slow; (2) whose gait is languidly sportive, A camel is well- 
known to bo a fast animal. Ono who hbs the camel's thigh 
cannot ho slow, (1) "^bo has not given* up devotion 

to'Kumara t. «. (2) who has not yet passed the stage of, 

Birihowl. ^ TO! nfti; inr- sig^: jtoto! 

( aSeotionals ) aiCT! ( a^TO! atS^! ) ilWra;. fin'll (charm- 
IcS ) ( P'!p!l c£ the eyo ) toi!- The demon toeR 'cns tilled 

, by One who is devoted to cannot secure the affeo* • 
i tion of 3?v?i tlio road t. e. the distance. Fami- 

liarity (with us ) will surely make (everything) clear, 
j seen by chance, incidental connection. smrHt 

TT^: ( burden ) ^ errutrowf ( ) v^r^r: (erf^O 

KRi^TT i“ ® voice. making the peeacocks 

dance. Peacocks subsist on reptiles and dance when clouds 
thunder. The voice of was mistaken by the peacocks to 
be the. thunder etebauds. ^ Ji«.v5^^;(with5>!ftAt^ would mean ‘whose 
arms were ( long and lithe ) liko snakes.’ Separate n^r^eri^lT 
started away. TtlPw 
the eyelashes of which wore raised up. 

with an eye that was as though drawn in a 
picture ( t. «j tbat'was quite motionless). with 

difficulty she withdrew her eye ( from that direction ). 

P. 12 1. 33— p. 13 L 10. epT-gc^rnr. 

perfection of beauty. as though helpless, 

though not sent, (1) from some indescribable cause; 

(2) from the earth. The creeper with its shoots springs from the 
earth. ' vacant in mind. 
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sleepy, dreamy conuect with iTO 

whose orb was tlirown westward f^qfqr the 

brilliance of -nhich was rosy like a bunch of arnffs^ 
jfrrrgtK the lorer of lotuses plants plants bloom nt th^ 

advent of the sun the lustre ( ) of which 

was red like the head of a fully developed ( {jj^ ) crane 
« ati appellation of the sun 
means ‘the three Vedas As the sun is worslupped with the 
Veda or as the most sacred verso of tho Eigi eda, the JTPrft, is 
nddressed to the sun tlie latter is called fftjtHq or Com 

pare'iTrq^«ii^r''i C 20 4 ‘71m HWcT 

IS a tree the leaves of winch are dark foe sittj 

of the pr p of the denominalive verb irom qftjJT 

is the object of when the moon very 

slowly crept up the sky, like a swan of the Ganges following 
the tinkling of the anklets of the roaming Siddha damsels For 
sea above ( text p 5 I 25) fit^does not mean ‘saint* here 
as C and T think A ^ is white and hence the moon is 
compared to The moon sailed in the 3»Iilky "Way, which is 
white and resembles the ^ ?F«n^ smrr? t5*57 

at the very beginning of night She was languid and tired 
and so took the first opportunity to lie down This contrasts 
with ^175751% below whose limbs w ere 

drooping or languid- having gone through her 

evening ntual as it was being usually performed by her 
jRTn This shows that she was unaffected, while 

was perturbed by the wave of passion 

p 1 3 IL 11 — 28 3^17 qcST whose bed of tender 

leaves was disarranged ) by the tossing of her limbs 

closed jRq ijft the world of mortals is surely above 
( t e superior to ) all worlds — refers to 

( 1 ) worthy of respect on account of ( the possession of ) 
all virtues ( with ), (2) heavy even to the collection of 
all threads ( with ) Even numerous threads may not 
bear the burden of a big jewel, what of a single thread 1 rrm •= 
She explains in the following clauses how he possesses 
all the qualities and is an ornament to ^ — the 

moon IS but a drop oozing from the stream of the beauty of 
his face The moon is round and bright like a drop His face^, 
IS so much more charming than the moon that the latter seems 
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•but a drop as compared with the stream ot his beauty. Explaiu 
the following clauses similarly, f^qr: glances. For 

‘ (test p. 9. IL 23-24 and notes p. 50). siiEfi?;: = of. 

hisjewcl-Iikelip. His red lip is like a red jewel, 

is a red Bower. > The word is put in to indicate 

deep red. The disembodied one (Cupid) is only 'a 

means ( u q q;^w l) of enhancing the beauty of his body. There is 
a picturesque effect in saying that his an? has its beauty 
enhanced by ( ooe who is without body ). 

qm is fond of this word. Compare *5qfenfIlf%qffPK»TFTr 
p. 267 of Pj 

1st 3’^yra. Connect with the three, 
and 4 ) q;{[ p r. ^rf5r of women ( from ^ ). 

3«T«Tt ^TqJTr^’ qr. 4. l. 87. within whose 

vision be comes. The reading eiRrqq: is explicable. - Tive mean- 
ing then would be ‘the eyes, minds and youths of those women 
are blessed who do not see him', the idea perhaps being that It 
is better that he be net seen at all rather than suSer for his 
sake an insatiable longing. in showing him to me 

f ^ only for a moment, my evil deeds of former lives have as though 
borne their fruit. She means that if he could be seen continu- 
ously, there would then be no distress, but only bliss. This 
sentence has been explained differently. ‘IMy misconduct ( in 
laughing at ), though done in this very life, has borne 

fruit, as though it were don© in a previous life, by showing 
that rare young man to me, though for a moment*. It is general- 
ly the actions of past lives that bear fruit in this life. But 
this is not a very happy explanation. "VYo think that the more 
fact of laughing at a mistake would hardly be called an 
even by It will be noticed that from the words 

^ g rq q ' g q 4:c. (p. 13 I. 1 ff), Bspo describes the various stages 
of Love in strict accordance with writers on Rhetoric. ‘sifiTcnq* 


11’ HL 190. The sentence 3RTqiT® "shows 

gjfvrejpTj the next shows Ihe sentence 

indicates and in we have the fourth 

In the sentence ( 1. 21 ) we have the 6th 
^ stage of course of action; means. 

should I do now ? 31131^ qqr. ®n^ 
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Cupid smoto her with all his power ifftpT 
when sha av-okc At his very first eight eho fell in loio with 
him But when she saw him again in her dreame, she 
was hopelessly smitten by love ^fil unrest came 

to her who was struck by the arrows of Cupid, as thoUoh 
to learn the news (of her state) The plain meaning is — 
being smitten byloio, she became restless When a per®on 
ialls ill or IS beaten or meets with an accident, people call on 
him to express their sympathy or regard. So here i3 
fancied to have made a call on her 
%tT^ \ Bl* Another sense also is hinted. 

IS tbo wife of Asjp^b struck her 

who IS opposed to tho wife of the oSending ) made a 

call on her Tho meanings of (m) are six *eicHTi;;^nnTT^^ 

I a^iirwr si5m 1 ii* vb— 

one who is beaten feels pain But she felt pain though not 
keatCD The cause of pain was reall) her love sick conditioo 
In this and the iollowiog Are sentences Bana describes her 
condition by employing the Agure of speech called 
consists in stating that an effect follows though its cause is ^ 
non-^xistent ‘(2r?iT<?T inisitiraTO ^ 

In such cases only the well known cause is absent, while some 
other cause works to bring about the effect Compare for this 
and the last clause 

17^ when dust 

( ) enters one 8 eyes, tears falL She shed tears through 

love.pangs though the pollen ( ) of flowers did not soil her 

®yes ^ mcrfBrr^ ( fans ) & at ( emitted ) cn<TT % 

( spread ) ^ the spray of the S ona river an^cTr 

( 1 ) becoming wet (2) becoming full of soft feeling 
though not borne on the pairs of roving ( ) Kadambas 

she rolled on the swinging waves of the syhan lotus ponds 
BTRC TJrfeTfl — a place abounding in gjjjes 

V 5 2 135 I tifipfl I ) The 

ripples of the pond wafting the scent of lotuses excited her 
and made her roll on her bed ( separating ) 

(n<0 she became dark 

( t e lost the colour of her complexion as she was love swk ) 
One IS darkened by smoke The sighs heaved by the separated ^ 
'g^Rs are like ijj? Tho male was poetically supposed 
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t<i becotna separated fram its mate' at the approach ol oi^ht. 
53j%23 -wriggled. A maa stnog hy beoa -would fling his 
body about. 

. P. 13 1.29 — p, 14 L 11 

tlie lapse of many nights, VltM affsc:’ 

1 ‘eturned after nccompanyiag to his father’s place. 
^J}^— as before { when, left his attendants behind 

(umbrella-bearer) *RT- 551 % Perfect of ^ 1 A to 

approach. stretching her neck like a woodland doe. 

she os though bathed liim who was tired by the 
journey with her glance that whitened the ten quarters. One's 
fatigue is lessened hy a bath. She steadfastly looked at him. 
The glances of her bright eye were like water. 

%?r. is the prince -welll ( ind, ) indicates 

*I hope'. »T 2 r«?l*“the gcuitire is used in accordance with 
<17. 2. $. 62 ( words having the sense of ; 
with erRr *to remember’ and ^and govern the genitive of .. 

the object ). only he is somewhat emaciated in body 

in these days. he has a certain vacantness ( of mind) 

which is inexplicable and -without any ( apparent ) cause, 
adp. immediately, forthwith. 

( e)g i7 4 t Mr^ ). The reading sjssr^ means the same thing, 
*37«r<P^>T3^S3<r3: The meaniDg5i?!rg assigned by 

the com. does not suit the context. 

— the breath or life Ct. e. she is a great confidante 
q 

of the prince). magnanimous, noble. that he 

thus keeps np familiarity -ivith a person not known to him and 
seen only for a moment. his mind was somehow by 

chance fixed on us ( caught by us ) -while ho passed ( on his nay), 
as a shawl rnay be caught by wayside creepers ( in tho case of a 
traveller ). the nobility of your prince is not devoid 

of high birth 1 . e. in the prince high birth and nobility of 
character are combined, not devoid of, fulL must 

mean prince here, f^u^was the servant of^"^, whose praiidson 
(and not son) was. Or ^ m-ay bo used in the sense of ‘off- 
spring in general'. A daughter’s son was in ancient times like a 
son of the body. n^tnfl;s?a 5 *r*r; I’ H- 12S. 

aTc5^:...ircn^ people are inde«l la^* that they do not make their 
own (lit. buy) tho hearts of tho great that are easily befriended 
by offering something or other, ®ho 
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means — she and her friend did very little for the prince, but 
he being great and noble offered his affection to them m return 
for ^hat little they did. If the world will also offer something 
ever so little to the great, the latter will befriend them ^ ^ 

it IS this excess of magnanimity in the great not found 
in ordinary people, that makes the three worlds the instruments 
(o£ the great) The three worlds come under the control 
( are willing to abide by the orders ) of the great on account 
of the latter s high and low, various 

^ It IS a compound of the c^s^s 

('IT n 1 72 ) 

p 1 4 1 12 — p 1 S k 25 The first sent 

cnceissrq^g JTTSfrft ( P 16 1 17) loc smg of;>r 

of 5 with ^ grpTf — the jewel of the heavens sfif 

(attacked) ^ tTRWPn ) tRT SRR 

( intent application ) 3T% Tfe «4l3y^*k lotuses 

open at sunrise 'strrr^ this and the following adjectives ( in 
the nom stuff /) qualify sTRi?fl(p 15 1 17) ?n:ey spnff 
under the guise ( ) of the covering of the sparkling ) “ 

complexion of her bodj , she seemed to bring all the very clear 
water of the S ona The poet fancies that her sparkhng com * 
plexion was really the transparent water of the gtvr which she 
brought with her when crossing it f^cTT^ — canopy Here 
the figure is which consists in the poetic denial of the 

1 eal character of a thing and establishing in its place some 
thing else resembling it q RifH ' 

s^fiT^r i^dwi ( opened, expanded ) ?RT 

( JRTf^ct ) ^^—adJ of and ^^5? Having a 

mane ( adj of both ^Wr and as 

rides a lion also means * fair ' ( as applied to ) ft? 

is the of gjfi- ^ ( ad; of ) that were grace 

fully placed on the girth of the horse the leathern 

strap passing round the horses chest (adj of 

03 ^?! ) the sharp jingle ( ) of the anklets on which was 

listened to by the horse with slantingly upraised ears sift 
that were decked with very thick Alaktaka dje. ‘fqc^ 
«5Tf3r ’ go qjjfqtrer— qiHT ^ ”* 

the soles of the feet were so dyed with Alaktaka as to look — 
like the new leaves ( which are reddish ) of trees gr the 
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upper surface of wliicL ( feet ) -vras reddened •with saffron. 

— as she rode astride, ber feet were on both sides of tli© 
borso. come out of their craving for her kicks. 

It -was ft couveutioa among Sanskrit poets that the red 
As'oka tree put forth blossoms \rhen kicked by handsome 
young ladies. • Such conventions are summarised in the- 
folIOTTing verse •^jprrf 


^ set ^snc?f%Tt: n’ 

quoted by nfeRpT on II. 17. 

longing, ‘sw Her feet be'ing 

dyed red botb beneath and above and being on botb sides of 
tbe borse, the poet fancies that sbe as if drOTv along Tritb 
her forests of ted As'oka trees that had put forth foliage 
) and that accompanied her in the desire of being 
kicked by her. The lines (ij^qs) of dyo on her soles 

correspond to the of the ^nftW...^q^oa vrhosa 

hips jingled a girdle as though it were a proclamation (sn^Wrrr) 
for forcibly seizing the hearts of tbe svbole mortal v-orld. She 
svas so handsome that she forcibly captivated the hearts of all. 
The jingling tbe proclamation announcing this pillage 

of the hearts. C and T translate '» proclamation devoting to 
murder and rapine the hearts’. It is difficult to see how 
‘murder* comes iu hero. whose crceper*likc form was 

covered by a gown ( ) made of washed and white silk and 

reaching up to her toes and lighter than even serpent’s slough 


siTirr^— 5 n 3 pi? with the affix ^ according 
to uwlfg’ * 11 . 5. 2 . 8 . irT< 

BTtT— who, with her limbs white with slightly dried 
( STRUTS ) sandal and visible through the fine (uTtl) ge^» 
seemed as though sbe were a lotus plant, tbe stalks of which 
were clearly visible (fiFFTspiR) in the transparent water. 

©PT lean, thm ( from ^ to cut ). 
— understand after it, Tbe instmmental is used 

in accordance with rjT. 2.3. 21 ( I fe. 

petticoat ( =yu^5U'h' ) red with 
safilower dye, variegated with spots ( 55 UR: ) of different colours 
and gleaming inside ( the gown ), as thoush she were a crystal 
spot bearing a treasure ( O r U Ft ) of jewels. Her gown was white 
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and glossy like crystal Inside it was tho red inside 

the crystal ground red gems may bo found. Jewels are red like 
safflower dyo (g;gnT<irr^inz?r) The spots of rarious colours 
on the petticoat looked like precious stones called 35^. 
also means ‘yellow orpimcnt * 

JiRMiJiar 5^25 srert sts 

O' petticoat reaching to tho middle of the thighs. 

WR*. with anecUace 

haa’iQg pearls round hkcAmnlnki fruit, she seemed to be the 
autumnal sky variegated ( ) with bright ( ) and large 

clusters of stars and overcast with a veil of thin white clouds 
She was liko the autumnal sky, her white silken like the 
white thin clouds of and the largo and round pearls like fho 
Stars in the sky. ( without a bottom t c, 

round ) grfrr^lfjT TIio reading ( incomparable ) is not 
good oier ber breasts resembling full jars, sbe had 

tied a jewelled necklace shooting forth red and giecn rays, os 
tliough it (necklace ) were a garland of wild flowers (indi'* 
eating ) the entrance into ber heart of some ( indescribable } 
happy naa is a garland or neck*"” 

lace reaching from the neck to the chest ^r5^* 

‘Hsrs.’ jewels were red and green ( emerald ) 

and so resembled red and green leaves ( ), Jars full 
of water were placed at the entrance of houses as auspicious 
T^fl^s were placed on the tops of such jars and garlands 
were tied round the necks of jars and on gates Hence the 
poet fancies that her breasts on which rolled a necklace 
were jars with leaves and flowers indicating the auspicious 


entrance of some one in her heart. He whoever swayed her 
heart with love must be called blessed ( 302;^ ), 
f^’TTfFTT Compare for theideas 

(ijnqiim p 281 of P, 

para ), ^ 1^- 

of each one ( out of the many she wore ). 
the golden bracelet irC «TP1 Vf — the golden bracelets were 
inlaid with emerald stones cut into tho shape of a crocodile, 
^if TT — level ground ( on which the stone was set ) ?sr5r...JTRT 
who was as though followed by land lotus plants under the - 
belief that she was The emeralds on her bracelets emit* 
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ted pencils ( ) of green^. rays in ivll directions, ■which 
(pencils) the poet'fanoics to be that are also green 

(with leaves). Lotus plants are ordinarily in •>Tater. As she moved 
on land the la fancied to bo dwells 

in lotus beds, resembled in her beauty. 

from her Ups darkened by the dark streak ( jfonf r ) of plenty 
of betel, she as though emitted darkness mixed with tho 
glo'w of evening that was drunk by the moon of her face. 
The moon swallows darkness. Her face was like the moon. 
The dark-red tint of taken by her in abundance resembl- 
ed darkness mingled with evening radiance, 

(settling or sitting 

upon). aT^3?i ^mT^ I^ees followed her 

dark eyes, thinking them to be lotuses and coveted the upper 
part of her face, as though with a veil ( STTfesR ) of blue silk. 

( affy- of ) -wbich was made 

blue with indigo-colour, tfi fe q i is f ormetl from ;ft?5 like 
{ p. 23 ). Wuo 03 the throat of a peacock. Tho 

reading ^oald mean ‘as blue as ( the throat of) 

is called as bis throat gre-w dark •when he drank 

See notes p. 2. an car-ornament. ^)r?r...trRT— • 

she was fair and bright like Ughtning and the dark was 

like a streak of dark ( ) cloud, ij^s also are placed on the 
car as ornament. made. — an ear-ornamont dang- 
ling from the lobe of tho car. J s(T?5Pli 

q ;a |^ q u ri)^ ). «il^: (light ) or 

Tho bright light of tho pearl pendants Iinnging 
downwards ( 3Tul5>a ) fell on her crecperlikc arms. Tender 
creepers may be watered by two girls ( ) bending 
down. Tlio bright light rosorables clear water. 
with the inner leaf of Kctakr flower placed on her right 
cat as an car-ocnameut, she seemed to have her check licked 
through greed for beauty by the crccperliko tongue of the 
moon. Tho long ond white leaf dangling on her cheek 
is fancied to bo tho tooguo of the moon. Tho moon desired 
more grace and licked her check, winch was very bright and 
fair. that emitted tlic perfume of must. 

with tho round mark on her forehead she bore a f.ico 
... which seemed to bo the nll-in^»ll of Cupid kept under a seal. 
Tho dark round of resembled tho mark of a seal. 
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One keeps one’s treasure under seal. Her beautiful face was 
the (^4^ of Cupid I e she was calculated to inspire love la 
anyone dancing on her forehead and touching 

the parting line of her hair Tlie com reads and 

explains i 

*1^* H’. ^8.y mean *a jewel dangling on the fore 

head’ (where the f^Rf^ mark is made) shooting up 

«T^r*. The red rays of the jewel on the fore 
head shooting round her head are fancied to be a red \eil of silk 
^ 3RT5:^2RT^ *1^1 —whose thick hair 

dangled on her back, being loose as she tied it carelessly 
WI^ITT as though she, who had a crocodile like crest jewel (in 
her hair ), was the banner of Cupid, with the ornament of 
a blue oliowrie Her loose and dangling hair was like a dark 
chowrie, which is placed as an ornament on banners, chowries 
are generally white, but her hair being dark, we bare q't^r-iiinc 
here On the banner of Cupid ( who is celled ) there 

would be figures of crocodiles Her was of the shape of 

ft crocodile A banner indicates the approach of a conquering 
general She would help Cupid to subdue anybody by hef 
charms —a pendant tuft or garland, ^ 

an ornament hanging from the top of a banner irfinjrq- on ^ 
13 says 

5 IS rery fond of this word Compare 

p 26, 

tRT* P IIG^ 

)’ P 224 — As one worships 

one’s everyday and on every important undertaking, so 

the moon, by Uonouring her, would obtain her charms ( m 
•which the moon falls far short of her ) 5^ 0— Cupid was once 

burnt by Siva, but she would revive him again {t c she 
inspires love in anyone) brings a person back to life 

^ iJtVr As the ocean cannot 
go beyond the shore, so loio reaches its high watermark in 
her Or the meaning is ‘As the ocean beats with the greatest 
fury on the shore, so she creates tlio most furious passion by 
her charm ’ as at moonnso, moonlight covers every 

thing, so her charming youth brings under its sway oaerything -^1 
^ erj?f — A great nver has plenty of water 
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’?l*lt:0* She \pas full of ambrosial (i, c. 
delightful) love. » tree reaches its perfection by 

putting forth flowers. what one learns in boy- 

hood, one hardly forgets. So she was never left by cleverness. 

— even Grace may derive charms from her, as the 
mellow moonlight lends beauty to everything.' she 

was tho strength of firmness *. e. she was so firm of resolve that 
even Firmness may draw upon her to odd to itself, gives 
another curious explanation *q 3 fY \ qvrr 

^ €21 \ i?cr?ri imt 

?f3.’ 3^' she is as though the teacher’s hall for rever- 
ence. Even Reverence would respect her or even reverence 
would learn from her as one learns in a teacher's house. <T5’.- 
modesty would be nursed in her i. e. she would be the 
source of all modesty, virtues met in her, ns persons 

meet at an assembly or in a club. i7^...97T^frrqT;-.-Those who 
are noble are always spirited and yet they would have to take 
lessons from her la SRl^ gf. high-spirited nature. 

■ 5 fH...Tc;^ — reaching her was satisfied %. e. did not 
find another, who could surpass her in charms. 

This and tho following words in the instru. qualify 
(fed) aw?;: «n;2*Sf Is also a kind of flower. 

^g:2T« ( bright ) buds are white, 

is one of the most delicate of Dowers. ersRirnrr '’'’bo 

was bright and fair (in complexion) like the ehamj>aKa. ‘ar^^cTJ 
— It will be noticed that her limbs, 
body and breath are compared to various flowers and henco 
the poet fancies that she was made of flowers. 
the bearer of betel-box. *icisn?rir: (mule) 

(»ttendants)qftq:^: (retinue) z^rr:. 
on account of the love she bore for ^*1^ ( whose confidaute 
was ). This is to l;o connected with the words 
sjTfST *c. gloj-.w: she (?n^) plundered by with 

lier desires. Although tne^dt au’ay, from her face 

longing and loving heart understood what h^id 

to say. So the poet says that tiwd l looted from 

what she came to convey. she ( jjyaat ) was 

received with welcome by her ) longings. 

59nn:’. Though she was far off, on seeing her 
*■'' ’became eager to know her message and her eager heart went 

' 7 
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VOTES OS 


forw'ard to meet though she herself sat -w^here she was 

she ( ) ^yas as though seized by her ( 
smile Her bright smile leached (uas seen by 'ind 

brought her liurnedly The tending by C aud^^ 

T IS much better Her bright smile resembled ■'andal ^Mth 
which a peison is anointed sjyx^ — she cast conti 

nuous glances at her ( ) md her face was fixed on her 

"When one’s friend comes to one s house one welcomes him, 
embraces him, fans him honours him he The poet repie«ents 
that all these actions iveie done by though ^ as yet 

far off ^ ^RT— appeared to hei a fiiend, ns she (q^;j3trt) 
hoped that jjRTat ''i’as the haibinger of j,ood news from 

giyy she capture I (their lieaits ) bj her 
polish (in all things) beginning with her ( majestic ) foim 
clever or soft 
p 1 S 1 26— p I 6 1 25 

SaMtn had gone to the Sona to bathe feeling 

5 j^ couoh I hnac to mate you o icquest in piivale 

"l^at -could ‘he (j|rr?i^) say 1 ??l% fqffrf^cT 

( bristling ) To calm down the turned of*" 
her bosom she placetl her hand on it isfVvURr ^ 5 ^ 

ftsfXT Hei heart uas curious to know nhat «ho would 

say The poet fancies that the rays of Jicr nails were the 
shoots of curiosity hurstin^ out of her heai t imy 
( understand nflei the tender leaaes on her 

car used os an ornament dropped down (in her flurn ) os 
though it ucro her car running to Jicar ( uhot was oOiog 

to <a> ) TRTTRT suppoi ting herself on i noighb )ui iDg 

creeper, os though it Mere the hope of her life that was made 

tA.a>\,a^ bj.^ hpj*. ^JuVv^sanJ•v oi.-gha. 

placed in a swing r c moicdto and fro The creeper 
swayed to and fcQ nn account of her incessant sighs 
also means ‘held in suspense’ (tilth ^^TRn). The hope f )r her 
life was al‘o in suspcn*e t e licr life was in susjwnso on account 
of the incessant siglis It scemel that hfc would depart from 
her 1 jo<ly w Inch was so much agitated ^13 — her moon 

like face Ijccame bright at the si^ht of a me‘scngcr from her 
loier and bathed the world in its brilliance That brilliance 
being duo to loie, tlie poet fancies that she flooded the world 
wiih ( the sentiment of lo\o, the fluid of loio) 
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sticking or Attracted by. — the idea 

isr— she got up from her flowery bed, on which bees clustered. 
The poet fancies that the dark Ijeeswere her longings (for union 
with that came ont of her in a visible form and lifted 

her np, being scorched by the fire of love ( in her ) and so being 
rendercil dark. What is scorched becomes black. 
she very slowly got np from her flowery l>ed, being in a high 
fever due to the darts of love. One who is laid up with fever 
rises slowly from his bed. Flowers are the darts of Cupid and 
ns she slept on them they tormented her. ^ 

imuter I iftOTiTH 51 iSJ na^ i mta srain: ii’. w^’ 

io o whisper, secretly. — In 

her bright cheek Slalati was reflected. The poet fancies that 
she placed ( reflected in her cheek ) near her ear that sUo 
( ) way deU\xr her message in a whisper. She would have 
felt ashamed if people had heard what would has'O 

said loudly. SCT?«-«srr®inTl?f 'whoam I os to paying attention 
or ns to tho body or lifol requested her above to pay 

nttention ( text p. 15, 1.28), says that she has no 

control over her attention or l)ody or even life and -that nil 
of them nro at tho disposal of Malatl and her prince. C and T 
take "dth tho next sentencej but in that case 

wo expect that should follow even without a 

request, on extremely handsome man is mostcr of everything. 

Sirf^in ( ^ liandsomo roan has not to make 

a request for anything; he gels it without a request. Tho 
reading sigrfJrtsfq would convey the snme sense. 

»I 9 r^. Tim reading means 

‘very fine or graceful'. (=igf7 

There is nothing that you nro not to me, a sister, a loving 
(iPlppfr) friend, a second self. She says: — you are to me in 
pl.ico of whatever relationship I may think of. Then she 
specifics son .10 of tlicso viz. 

Apjiomt this my fnvil Ixxly to (do) \ 7 halc\er task, great or 
small, it is capable ( yq ) of. and aro respectively 

the comparative forms of ond 3 ^. q; is added to 1 ° 
tho sense of or gfyr (contempt). ‘ 3 :%^’ VT. 5.3.74. 

(ffcflfi ydt *«;rK^*nK' 

^ secrets. arfH? obe<Ueiit. 
*^^ 1 % sntT^:’ dependent. 
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NOTES ON 


* t*rr^ controlled hy, at 

the disposal of sft^r ^ Throi^b my affection I am dependent 
on you and at your disposal rffT laj open fair hdy, 

what you desire to saj f^^iT past p p of the desiderative 
base of ^ ^ ( complexion ) zpCo That word 

also suggests another sense ‘one who describes the bridegi coin 
I have chosen’ ( you know well ) that the array 

of senses ardently hankers ( after gratification ) 

hence yon will please not lAame me ( hi 
wait upon me with censure ) ^ ^ “7 talkativeness 

13 not due to my foohshness or fickleness or trickery A 
IS a wandering actor who has to change his appearance as occa 
Sion demands Hence ^ R q a r means q there is 

nothing that great devotion to one’s master would not anduce 
a person to do (t e a devototl servant would do anything 
for his master ) 3T^2fiT^^2J^ Cupid is his teacher (i e hois 

learning tho lore of Loi e ) ar^ ( ) is to be connected 

with each of the following clauses Another sense is his Love 
(for you) 18 great ( jjir ) ’ ^nr 51 the moon is tho lord of 
luslife('t e cools down his torment by its ambiosial rays)-- 
also means ‘Death’ The moon increases the excitement 
of those who are love sick and tlius may cause their death 
Compare III 5.a> T5n :e ^ 

The com gives a third sense As is called 1;^ (1 mg) 

above he requires a means ovas 

the first of the ten ministers that constituted a king s council 
according to the S nl raniti (See Sacred Books of the Hindus 
vol 13 p 68) So the meaning would be ‘the moon IS his first 
councillor’ the wind from the mountain (m 

tho south ) is support to him means ‘a source of 

^ j 

consolation tea fiiend' It also means a cause of sighs 
The sootliern wind is an excitant of lovo and causes a love 
sick person to heave deep sighs ( ) Compare 

^ P 253 of P TiFTj IS one 

of the seven principal mountains of India 

I n’ 45 S8 

^7T%3 menial torments are in j lace of {' t r occupy the 
position of ) confidential persons Another meaning is ‘mental 
distress pervades his insido parts (♦ r hts heart)’ ^ g3,- 
pavn IS his great friend Another meaning is ‘pain greatly 
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harasses liis life’ (separate lI^+8Tgl^^) Or \ro may take 
*q^^+3T— 3^’ (pre-eminently nn enemy), st-.e* ■n^akeful- 
ncss is his relative or friend. atjH also means ‘ obtained,’ the 
.idea being ‘ he has secured wakefulness.’ tr^...rtt5iJ yearnings 
arc his spies. Another meaning is ‘ desires ( for union with 
you ) pervade him all round.’ sighs arc his vanguard 

( also ‘ sighs go in front of his body’ ). battle, body. 

Death is his personal attendant; also ‘death stands 
near him’ i. e. he will die if he bo not united with you. 
He, being a prince, has death attending him { i. e. he con- 
demns offenders to death ). Compare JIEK •ttir 

I qEffr f? 3: 11' ji 3» 'VH. n. ter... 

Disquiet ‘is his emissary; also ‘his unrest makes him 
wander about.’ says =qnff-* 5rsin?f:i«l’ ( »■ f* 

spies are of two kinds, those who stay in one place and 
those who move about from place to place ). In ohovo 
wo had the first kind of spies, his fancies ace 

the elders tiiat iustruct his iulcllcct; also 'Ids fancies h&ve 
inewased, being incited by his intellect.’ ' The idea is he listens 
to his fancies, as one would listen to the advice of elders, eqg. . 
SHT II I ■'^ere to s.ay ‘ho is a good match for your ladyship*, 
then it would be highly honouring oneself. In this ond tho 
following sentences, she puts forward severol sentiments and 
finds Liult with each as not being suited to adequately express 
her master’s feeling towards In saying *a^ 3 ^’ ikc., 

she would bo regarded as only hououring her m.istcr, as being 
partial to Idrn. That must bo said by others and by 
Tbe words einE® mean ‘tliat is purely my own supposition* 

( not necessarily sh-ared by ®*id others ). Dana is very 

fond of passages in this strain. Compare 3rd 

‘qnftfa 3 ( text p. 54 ); ‘tc.’ 

P* 237 of P. If I were to say ‘he is 

possessed of a noblo character,’ Uiat would be in conflict with 
what he lias now begun. A man of high oharactor would not 
1x3 over he,ad and ears in love with a maiden seen only casu.aUy 
and would not send a to Ivcr. I ^7 

firm or wise/ that would be inconsistent with his stale (des- 
cribed by me already). I say ‘be is blessed’, that is 

$n your bands. It is in your bands to make him liappy by 
accepting him os your husband. means ‘a person fortunate 
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in securing the love of the woman he loves ’ f^(; If I say 
‘ he IS constant in his affection ’ that would be a clever hint or 
statement Those words would lasiuuate that other handsome 
young men nie not const-'nt in their affections cJirrrf^ 

I£ Isay 'he I nows how to serve (his fiancee),’ that would 
not be appiopnate to his positiou as a piince A prince does 
not ordmaiily 1 now how to •serve he only knows how to com 
mand i?iq to say he desires to he youi slave till death’ 

would be the words of a rogue (t e all false) Being a pinice, 
he cannot be a slaie ‘you would be tl c mistress 

of his home would be offering an allurement A noble lady 
like you would not be tempted by the allurements of pomp aul 
wealth and palaces You would accept him only for his intrinsic 
worth jvq qyir ‘blessed is she who secuies such a husband’ 
would be (sheer) paitiahty for ones master f5fqq^‘you aie 
lus death is unpleasant (speech) W 5 gq 'you do not know 
his worth* would he a censure ( of you ) hai e 

often shown him favours m his dreams’ would be without o wit 
ness She means — he is so deep in love with you, that he 
often sees you lu lus dreams But that statement cannot bo 
oorioborated by producing any witness, ns no one saw him 
dreaming of you srfqrrffR Toi sp, see above p 12 

npr tnraT ‘ 1 *® solicits you for Ins life’ would be cowardliness 
A prince like him should not heg even for his life She lo 
tiDiates by this how deep his love is ^fsn" siT ‘come there* would 
be a command She means she has no authority nor right to 
command her (^T^?ft) qift vfq ‘even though forbidden (by 
you), he will pei force come* would be an insult to you • 
you are thus beyond the range of M ords She means that 
she (qi 5 ^) has not words that would appropriately describe 
what feels for her and what she ( ) should do for 

him The words she may employ are defective in some way 
or other. 

P. 16 1 2G— p 17 L XI STIT ^f?T 

wide, expanded 0 lady of smiling 

speccL vvhat you order is a great favour (t e even 

your orders are Ac ) jj beside herself with joy fqf^ 
?vTP?I qqr gwujiq t ITK '’Tl that laboured 

under the burden of longing languishing One carry ^ 

ing a burden feels fatigue pusi y? y? of iRqiq^ 
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(lenominfltivo verb from The rest of the 

clay seemed to her ns long ns a on account of Jicr longing. 
c{^ is a day of Brahma and isaporiod of 1000 
%JT) 5 ^^ P-nd being ouc ). Each has 4320000 

human years. Tho sentence here is 

( p. 17 1. 1 ) gf^qjci^rrnrEr { h 8 )/ RtnJrmrPb noiselessly. sT 5 ^Rr. . ^ 
when the moon camo up from the eastern quarter that 
was nc)ir bright as if smiling, as a lion comes out of a cave. 
The cast gleamed with moonlight and hence is said to be 
( smiles being described as white ). 

is Ihe lord of the East. Vide p. 3G. aboTO. The 
words may apply to both and But 

there would be repetition in and So it is better 

to take the first three words .with and alone ’ with 

as the com. docs, white; pure. (l)soft 

with china silk; ( 2 ) soft like A'c. ( 1 ) that Ims wares 

is crumpled up oc has a shining coverlet 5 ' ( 2 ) that has 
ripples (marks left by receding ripples). having 

an ornamontfll mark on her forehead that (mark) seemed to 
. be Ibe lustre ( ) of the toe-nails of that ( 

stuck ( to her forehead ) when she in her dream fell at his feet 
in supplication, ffjx bt^ 

white mark of sand,-;! on her forehead is fancied to be the light 
of toes sticking to her forehead ifec. 

(a<lj. of ePT..*^: Here Iiave I brought the person 

(^4\^)’dear to you. The moon was 

veRnntnrL ui. byy: hcvgbji. ebneia, Tbjt fan/ilnt thak umon. 
as if whispered in her ear this message of Love Ac.’ 

fanning her perspiring bright ( ) cheek with 

lier hand tlmt scattered pencils (^^qT^)of the rays of her 
nails, ns though it ( hand ) had turned into a yak -tail fun the 
digits of the moon. She had no fan; therefore slie fanned 'her 
cheek with, her hand. Her cheek perspired on account of the 
deep emotion agitating her heart. is one of the eight 

that are indicative of deep feeling, '^r^: 
dmw: itqoqijg jieiB «’• BThen 

she moved her hand to and fro, the rays of her bright nails 
were tossed about. Those rays resemble the digits of tho moon. 
A yak’s tail is also white. ’q? 3 i? 55 nFr? 5 T'i: Coa* 

ncct with She had placed across her breasts a 
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KOTES ON 


fresh lotus stalk to allay the fever of love She pheed the 
stalk across the breasts as they were plump and not bet^veen 
them 510 otplams tjmkT-t 

) The white lotus stalk resembled a canc 
The poet fancies that the lotus stall was a canc «portireIj let 
fall on her bosom by Cupid intimating that no one hut 

^tfp^avas to enter hei heait {t e only nas to be her 

lover ) A doorkeeper also uses his cane and prevents people 
from entering the royal gate ^ murmuring (to 1 ci*clf) 

If we read , the meaning is the lotus stalk on her 

bosom made a sounl *r^tn?in = 57^ 57 kl e a loi 

avoman 5^*17 iffT of wliat account 

are other poor ( extremely excitable young women ’ 

P 1 7 11 12 — 23 ari Tiim r The sentence is srnniin 

=»l (1 IS) —the month of %:?■, the first 

mouth of ' 55TITT In this and the 

following clauses, the poet compares ovho was accompanied 
hy sniSRfl, to several things by paronomastic words 
an excitant of love The poet hints by reference to JT^sTT^t 
4.0 , that the love of both ond had i cached 

the highest pitch through exciting surroundings sj leh 

has sweet breezes ( nith ) who boio (on las lioJy ) 

sweet perfumes (with Spring is the season of flowers 

and hcnco the breezes are charged with fragrance *1^7? 

)*iF^ g7(»Trrir (vrr7)^— 

who boro lotus stalks (riviukci) ^ that subsists 

on lotus stalks ?aff^ boro lotus stalks to nlloviato the burning 
torment of loic Ilamsas subsist on lotus stalks Compare 

4 gvBTO peacock —that uplifts its 

face in jOy at ( seeing ) n cloud ( with ), whose face wa* 

upturned ( in expectation ) on account of his deep (cr) lii'r 
(with^ift^) TTIBRI '5RRW NTmi g aytf TTl 37T*7 ^7 

that shakes a juicy tender whilo creeper (growing) on a sandal 
tree ( with *nsifl^^) Or we may explain ns the com doc« 

^ tendci 

creepers that hang upon juicy sandal and vf trees. 

V7?RT whoso delicate body white 

with VISCOUS sandal lind a treuior (with A' o inaj also 

dissob-e as ^ who causwl tho ilehcatc lio Ij (of 
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to shako (through love for iiim). But this is rather far- 
fetched. The poet is describing'tho personal appearance of 
-and not of body shook with the emotion of lore, 

^q- is one of the eight for which see above p. 79. 

if tlra^7n forward hy the lord of planets ( the 
moon ) that as though seized his hair hy his sfjcs (rays, bauds). 
"When we want to drag a man, we may do so by seizing his 
hair with our hands. The moon’s rays fell on his head. The 
moon is an excitant of lore and urged him forward. 

(5^) qr qrsm^.* (exciting) 
5%’^. as though he was borne by the (sentiment, 

Avater t. c. flood ) of love abounding in (agitation, 

wares). The student will notice the appropriate words 
used hy the author in each clause. 
whose body was covered with a swarm of bees that crowded 
( over him ) on account of the perfumes ( his body bore )/ 
as though it (swarm) was a blue piece of cloth, 
one of whose cheeks was whitened by the reflection of the 
moon gleaming inside it, which (reflected moon) appeared like 
the temporal bone over the car of the intoxicated cupid— ele* 
pliant, as though by the graceful embarrassed smile of the first 
union ( of a loving couple ). tWt 

tsd) His bright 

check had a reflection of tlie moon. The bright image of the 
moon on his check looked like the Icmiioral hone Over the ears 
of an elephant. Bones ate white. An intoxicated elephant, 
from whose temples flows, might expose the temporal bone 
to view. The moon is a friend and excitant of Xiovc. Hence 
the poet says Or we may explain in another way. 

The reflection of the moon was like the temporal bone and her 
broad clieek was like the broad car of an elephant. Smiles 
aro brigiit and so resemble tho imago of the moon. The 
poet probably puts in tbc word in 
of a picturostjuo contrast to Or pcrliaps the 

idea'is that only one of his checks was turned towards tlie 
rising moon. lu a voice broken like tliat of Hanisas, 

ns though mingled with tho tinkling of the anklets of his 
boioA’cd enshrined in ids heart. His voice was broken by 
emotion. The poet fancies tliat it was interrupted by tlie tinkl- 
ing i:o. gig ^irrrpl'i follow- 
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fresh lotus stalk to allay the fevei of love She placed tlio 
stalk across the breasts os they "were plump and not between 
them ^0 explains 

) The avhite lotus stalk resembled a cane 
The poet fancies that tlie lotus stalk was a cano sportively let 
fall on her bosom by Cupid ( intimating that no one hut 

VPS to enter hei heart (t e only was to be her 

lover ) A doorkeeper also uses hts cane aud prevents people 
from entering the royal gate murmnnog (to herself) 

If we read the meaniug is ‘the lotus stalk on her 

bosom made a sound *r^l3rilfll = ‘rr^ “IEJ'^IT 51 like a lou 

w Oman ^ of what account 

are other poor extremely excitable young womenl 

P, I 7 11 12—23 STTJnrnr The sentence is ajn^Iir 

=5? (I IS ) — tke month of %:r, the first 

month of ’ 5?TtT5 In this and the 

following clauses, the poet compares "who was accompanied 
hy to several things by paronomastic words ?T 3 *?rtT >* 

an excitant of love The poet hints by reference to 

ie , that the love of both and had reached 

the highest pitch through exciting surrounding* »j which 
has sweet breezes (with ), ^ko boie (on his body) 

sweet perfumes ( with Spring is the season of floueis 

and hence the breezes are charged with fragrance 

r^r »iFfl 

who bore lotus stalks (jn’niirriT) ^ that subsists 

on lotus stalks bore lotus stalks to allcvinto the burning 

torment of loie Hnmsas subsist on lotus stalks Compare 

peacocl —that uplifts ds 

face in joy at ( seeing ) a cloud (wxthf^c^l), whose face was 
upturned ( in expectation ) on account of his deep (q^i ) love 
( with ) gfil^ BKmm WT«rT ^ 

that shakes a juicy tender while creeper (growing) on a sandal 
tree ( with ) Or we may explain ns the com. doci. 

'TWia ?'iPn 5ft wi frgv'nr ’ t <? tcndoi 

creepers that hang upon juicy sandal and iiii trees, 

whose dohcnle body white 
•with a iscous sandal had a tremor (with V c may also 

dusoUe as sn^a ^ who caused the delicate liody (of 
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to sliakc (tUtougU lovo for him). But this is ratlicr fat* 
fctcUed. The poet is describing the personal appearance of 
rand not of body shook vritU the emotion of love, 

b one of the eight fo? vrhicU see above p. 79. 

* 1^5 if dro^vn forwanl by the lord of planets ( the 
moon ) that as though seized Uis hair by liis (rays, liands). 
"WhcQ Ave Arant to drug a man, wo may do so by seizing his 
hair with our hands. The moon’s rays fell on his head. The 
moon is an excitant of lovo and urged him forward. q?;; 

9 r^ 3^ (ciciiins) 

as though ho was Iwrne by the (sentiment, 
water I. e. flood ) of love abounding in (agitation, 

waves ). The student will notice Iho appropriato words gprui''!, 
used by the author in each clause. nfc...zjfe: 
whose body was covered with a swarm of bees that crowded 
(over him) on account of the perfumes (his body boro), 
as though it (swarm) was a blue piece of cloth. 8 RfS...q^: 
ono of w'hoso cheeks was whitened by the reflection of the 
moon gleaming losido it, which (reflected moon) appeared like 
•. tho temporal bone over the ear of the intoxicated cupid — ele- 
^ pliant, as though by the graceful embarrassed smile of the first 
^ union ( of a loving couple ). ‘ 51 ^ *1^5 

*r5;;=n?i<T (.^^i e^clsrsfera; wnj^f?r His bright 

cheek had a reflection of tho moon. The bright imago of the 
moon on his cheek looked like the Icmpor.al bone Over the ears 
of an elephant. Bones arc white. An intoxicated elephant, 
from whose temples qsf flows, might expose the temporal bone 
lo view. The moon is a friend and excitant of Bovo. Hence 
^ the poet says JT^nrcvrsiitl. Or wo may explain in another way. 
The reflection of the moon was Uko the temporal bone and her 
brosjd cheek was like the broad ear of an elepbant. Smiles 
are bright and so resemble the image of the moon. The 
poet probably puts , in the word in by way 

of a pioture 3 t[ue contrast to Or perhaps the 

iJea'is that only one of his checks was turned towards the 
rising moon, in a voice broken like tliat of Han'isas, 

as though mingled with tho tinkling of the anklets of his 
beloved enshrined in bis heart. His voice was broken by 

^ emotion. The poet fancies that it was internipied by the tinkl- 
• iug ^ 0 . us ^F^Tpioi — connect this and the follow* 
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mg cl-iuses with tTqr eft (confidence) 

zf^rr^ 3 TT?rTRJT^zTf(^— -she declared to him who she really was 
(i e she told him that she was a year cr 

more It will be noticed how Bana rerj appropriately draws the 
a eil of silence over the amorous sports of the meeting of 
and It IS a canon of rhetoricians that the love sports of 

divinities are not to he dwelt upon in a poem In this respect 
Bana offers a pleasing contrast to Kalidasa who could not resist 
the temptation of describing the S nngara of S iva and Parvat 
in the ( 'VIII ) Vide HI under 

verse U ) ^ 

1 ^ gT<i<?«sroT 

P 17 1 24— P 18 1 s 3181 cfq- Xl^ 

lovely on 'locount of possessing all ( auspicious ) characteristics 
The following verse summarises most of them ‘(qj q*^ 

I qng ?:Rr isg ??8Eq^ ii’ 

08 84 the momcok he was J>orii togethei** 

with the esoteric or nijstical meaumg Or may mearT* 

‘together with the esoteric portion ti- the Upanishads ' ^ is" 
often defined as ’ Compare ft^sf^jqnpq 

^^nRill’qgll 165, where ^qif^fsr says ‘?:^^Tgqfhq? ' 
eil{% will spontaneouslj manifest themselves ^ 5 ;?^ sofR:^ 
The idea is — when ^®ft the mortal world at the bidding 

of jf^Tj she started, enshrining her husband in her heart 
The poet fancies that she carried him in her heart for the 
puipose of boastfully displaying to the heavenly assembly that 
sh** had secured an ideal husband v?qT boast 
her curse was to end nccoidmo to Brahma, when she boro a 
son ^ ide text p 5 I 9 wq struck in the heart as 

though by a thunderbolt or by a lightning Cash 
{^’ ¥fT 3 of h« cousin ( ns Ind no brother ) C 

and T think that '*■05 “ proper name as it would be un 
neces'ary to describe s brother or cousin as a Brahroana 
In our opinion SfraqtJT 'S purposely put in tjylVq the 50u 
of and gspqr ( the daughter of n ) and so was only 
Vide 1T3# 10 6 WiHig 

st R i s 'i h ^qRqfSgf^ »* qm '*‘»ut 3 to intimate tint 
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cousitt was tlie offspring of Bralimana parents. 
5TJJtTT5rr arf^^Tpi without making any differ- 
ence ( connect with qqt; who were fed 

alike with the same milk, 5ffP^) 5?r?Rr 

Hkc that of hrothecs. ^3;^: 

according to tlf. 6. 3. 88 and 'ht. 4. 4. 109. 

) iwJir of 

the same age. ?ijn^ ej^ qT^--*ITHm imparted 

tlie whole literature. JR3tTf *11^ ST^T ?ffr gr^pTff;aocording 

to rt«rK’ 'ff- ^remr ^ who took 

a wife. 3ts7,..^}^(^he out of affection made for him in that very 
place a dwelling named sftfa^S seems to be the name 

given to the house of Bairn’s ancestors. It was so called because 
built it out of love (jfl%) for bis cousin. aiTW^fvus 
for himself. stturI— see above p. 27. g:<g[T^fq’ s?^, ~ These 
and the following words show that he remained a TTST^Pfl. 
^<3^r is a girdle made of grass (g«i &c). i/fiii. siny. of 

thejjr.p. of dcttominatiye verb from 

p. 1 8 Ih 9—25 ?reTnf.‘**%^cmh The first sentence 
•'Ul ‘lie aJjMtives apply 
'! to flJjfttiflSRH and in. The reading is good, gipjuiti: 

(rttiiiiT^Ri! ) etlfiai qr emi|sn»i^ 35lfS: OTfirfit! JI^li: 
whoso noisy fame went on increasing on account of tho 
eminence of the school (xj^:) established by the first founders 
( with ). *i??l belonged to ^or see aW*e p. 20. 

Or may hi connected with meaning 'who 

increased i. e. bad progeny’. (f^'3; ) ^ifvrar 

^ ^with )— 

that emitted ft loud uproar, issuing from the foot of Vishpu. 
The com. sees here ( in n reference to the q’fJT^TT^OTT, 

when first coming to as a dwarf, assumed a Imge form 
and covered the worlds. 

jn^vjr *I!;T For the Ganges rising 

from the foot of sec .above p. 41, (ftr^) 

( “Jmi?: ); (^0 honoured by kings ( with q^). 

Tho Ganges in her descent at ^pfuq’s request to purify bis onces- 
tors fell on Suva’s head. ^ ^ 

— deep (in stream) on account of its coming (from 
heaven ) with on uproar ( with ^rqrcrrrri (^1^0 

snqlhT ( by the acquisition ) deep i. e, well versed ( with 
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^51 ) fri ^ applies in the same sense tD belli Or 

may refer to whose daughter the Ganges became hj 
being let off from his ear Note I 43 ff 

i >T^ ?TgT«r«rw?r jt5Tc»tjt ii 35 
jsl ^sr ?:m i *i^r ii 36 n^t ^ 

^ 5^511^ ^^.r<.^ 1 ?Rget U 38 

5i^T iTW ( with ) f^^ciT ( f^irr ?sjt ^ 

% ^rn ) ^■*1 The Ganges wears out mountains 

by its Qood Mountains had once wings and harassed the 
earth by flying anyn here Indra cut off their wings Compare 

^Trrr?r p 90 of P 

also^go 13 7 STRffl (V^ ^ 

Ganges stretches for a long distance over the cirtli Tbo 
family attained dignity (sjfqRr) ^ that proceeded w tb 

out stumbling i e without minding any obstacle ( with ififT ) 
that couduoled itself without deviating (f i om the path of right) 

The sentence is qwx«T5fW'^*nt’?Tr<lffl?rr*T f£^«T 

were sages dwelling lu houses (and not in forests) A g{^ is 
a sage or a recluse who has gneo up woildly life The 
ancestors of Bana were householders but their conduct was so'^ 
pure that they might he as well styled m tn%s Compare nrrqjflflr 
2 5G for a description of agfrf that luvd recourse 

to ritual prescribed by the Vedas ST^r^fJqm ers^tTf % 

( 1 ) tlint did not resort to the crane Uke disagreeable ( ) 

tones, ( 2) that did not assume false hypocritical tones There 
13 on apparent ooutradiotion between 3jjr^!?V*n ande^^rx 
jn the first sense Those who studiously perform the iitual of 
the Vedas have to recite in disagreeable tones the Yedio text* 
This 13 got over by taking the second sense of eivn's 
^ IS a symbol of hypocrisy, as it stands on one leg as tUough 
deep in meditation and then pounces down upon a fish gT^ is 
a change of voice due to fear, sorrow *lc f%Rt fHf tt ^ 

Tor qrfRr, note Tjge 

VIL 106 Explain the in tho follouing clauses siiuilarlj 
Bead for «^?Tr 5^ ^ (I) tliat observed the vow of 

fasting called (2) that devoured cocks 

(1) whoso conduct was not ferocious, (2) v hose conduct was not 
cat like. Cats ( ) pounco upon cocks There is m 

the second senses of both compounds, but none if tho first sense 
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' o! each be taken. In one is to subsist on a lump o£ food 

not bigger than the egg of a Uea. 1 

avoided the cooking of ( ordinary or low ) people i. e. who 
did not take food cooked by common people ; ( 2 ) that 
avoided the company of their castemen at dinner ( i. e. that 
avoided a life of bustle and luxury ). C and T translate 

* averse to worldly pretence.* "We cannot understand how this 

sense is arrived at. that were free from thoughts 

( 3TT^ ) of fraud, bragging and hypocrisy ( ). It is difficult 

to say what the words and mean, means a p.arrot 
and so might stantl for ‘uttering.words without understand* 
ing the meaning, bragging.* (1) that did not 

resort to caves ( t. e. remained householders and did not become 
recluses ); ( 2 ) that were not hypocrites. 5* 

that disdained dishonesty. sjgttT ( tran- 
quil ) sr?:%J ( Il’e may also dissolve Ji^rST.’ ST^a^tJ 

^ 5 . ‘srqicirniTsj ’jinv quoting 

CTcT. ( changes of mind ) ^wj;. q^qf qf^: ( ) 

TOTti ^1% ^518)^ «nt^T 

■ whose food was pure, tho three Vardas being excluded 
e, they did not take food with people of the three Yarpas 
•i other than that to which they belonged, exclusion. 

C and T suggest another sense. ‘Whose darkness i.e. delusion wa? 
corrected by sublating the three colours’. In the 
{ IT. 5. BTcn^r &C. ) the three colours ^jg:, 

and gioq represent and and stand for the material 

’ world as opposed to the spirit Having excluded the material 
world, their error was at' on end and they properly understood 
the Heality underlying the material world. 

( tj:-— who disregarded desires by their 

firm intellect, The reference is 

probably to 4. 4. 22 f f^^'Wsr 

"5^* ur to desires in general, 
f^t «RB; lO ‘to move’ with 

• g^). SPRI® — ^ho befriended those that came seeking their 

help ('Kf. that bmved to them). ^RjTRcfKFlT 

( ggq i; ) tt: that removed ( explained ) all the doubts of 
other schools. ^rTCIT is n Iraditioiml recension of a particular 
Teda, as 5 nw of the Here it seems to be used in tho 

^ senso of (opoied t. c. expounded) gqig: 
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(knotty or difficult points) qrPiR: eloquent 
IS used in a good sense, while and qr^R 

(derived from the same woid qi^) are used in a had 
sense fond of clever speech If we read >rc^vrTo 

then the meaning is 'fond of the good sayings of others^ 
appreciating clever jokes They did not them 
selves aaeh jokes, hut could appreciate them, they, though 
were not devoid of a sense of wit and humour, 
qrUT* they were charming in their intercourse ( with 
others ) and not strangers to dancing, singing aud music 
They knew a little of and other arts, but were not solely 

devoted to them ^atij: who were nevei surfeited with tradi 

tionaltales ^fs^froraqla 

^ witli the affix sq (zr), according to 'TT- 

5 4 23. ( STRWi:, «ig:^5n pu^® 

account of truthfulness (good will, friendship) w? 

J^q: %q «TI^ fqq ^fqiq;. qqr Bq® the clauses from tlus downwards 
ore to be taken singly and also in pairs Taken singly each 
is eoustruable by itself, if they are taken m pairs, there is ao 
apparent fq^q. ••^tn possessed of all virtues 
possessed of all Gunas ( 51 ^, qq: and qq ) and (yet) not oier^ 
whelmed by the quality of { 3^ > srqRT’jqT? 

IS from ^yq.. ojqy is construable by itself, but in 

avoiding the with we may e\phm it as ■?:yq. 

^^j-gyqfjjojqy. — not treated with dishonoiu by the royal .army 
(o^y snrfq® ) Explain the following clauses similarly ^yqyq 
who are forbearing ^fqy . q r q q y; who resort to the earth and 
have recourse to the Hand ma garden qrqq is the gaidenof 
Indi'n Those who resort toit cannot boon thocartli e?y.. qz^qyJ 
ajeomcans 'whodehght their dependents' 5y^f%^;=8nqT'- 
fqqywty* — those that possess Tidyas eyfq — tb.at are with 

out swords ami (yet) ftqyq^s a 8^\o^d fqtqryqyf^^r^ 

gi^vq — that which is longer than 30 finger breadths fqqyq^s 
are semi diMnc beings that are always armed with swords. 

fir^ryqyqfq f^tqu^y lasTf^ qrqfqqd^* 
qo. 5nj...q;pq* not dull and wellaorscd in the arts srq- q^* 
not cold and (yet) moons *fgf^ 3 ^.’ . qq.* 

from faults ( sins ) and helping others (against difficulties or 
sins) qpcq^^qnqrt. .Sri: without nights (^qy) and . 

yet constellations. Stars cannot be ‘een without night, cyq 
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not cansing distress to others and hrxIHant ( in appear- 
ance ); not heating others and jtst suns, Trithoot 

pride ( ) and sacrificersj without heat and ( yet ) fires. 

those who enjoy {the fruit ot) what they o5er as an 
oblation, ^ho had no deceit ond were not addicted 

to pleasure; who did not «*eep on the earth and (yet) were 
serpents. 5^:. 

3lf??nTRr { iRrsqt ) »«• ‘ ft serpent ’ 

( from hood + ?^). er^...?nnJ who were free from stiff- 
ness (arrogance ) and wereabodes of good deeds; without pillars 
and ( yet ) holy places (temples &c. ) A house cannot ho with- 
out a pillar, ar^fr***?^* nerer ceosed in the performanco 
of sacrifices and were skilful; tho performance of their 
saerifico aras not disturbed and (yet) they were 
was a famous sniT^. He once celebrated o sacrifice at which 
he did not invite his own daughter ^ and her husband {^, 
Sho went uninvited, was insulted and threw herself into fire.’ 
S'iva destroyed tho sacrifieo of pursued tho latter and 
killed liim. Compare ‘sT 

P- ISSot'P. 

■and I. 21. who -were not deceitful and bad 

restrained desires; without serpents and vanquishers of Cupid 
( -i. r. S'ivas ). S'i^-a has serpents encircling his body, 

5pF^f?r or 5r«Rflfar. 51 ^ 

3{gT...urT«^J who were pre-eminent and Brahma^; who 
had nothing in common ( with others) and (yet) had two jatis.> 
A 5nf?r (genus) is defined os A sttIs lihe jfr^ 

IS common to all cows. So if they had two srrfss they must 
have certain characteristics in common witli others and so 
could not bo awrURct. 

P. 18 1. 2C-P. 19 15 tlm 

world went on or revolved, as years rolled. 

g:« ns the family incessantly went on growing in an un- 
broken chain of progeny. (1) who was 

dcTotetl to ( had a liking for) his teachers or parents ( witii ' 
TTprr); that flies on his big wings (srithir^). (1) ft Brihmana; 

a bird, was tlie son of ofto of the nixes of 
lost a wager with her co-u-ife and had to Iw tho Latter’s slave. 

^ Sho was released from slavery by Caruda nvUo gave nectar as 
' ft ransom after vanquishingludra. (1) whose progeny 
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expanded by their Brahmamcal lustre ( i e hy their knoiyle Ige 
of the Vedas ), (2) which have a vast creation of beings pro 
duoed from Brahma s lustre ( with begin 

ning of the eriTr alone and from him sprang the crea 
tion maj be connected also with giTfC'^rr there are 

foul Yugas ^ — (1) that delighted the assembly of the 

good ( with sons ), that Ime the discuss and the sword 

( wifcb ^ 

^'Tr>3; ^ IS one of the weapons of iTRT*!®!, ^bo also has 
four arms is the sword of fttg tCW hke the heavj 

eaith 3Tq?i (l)Tihone\er swerved from the usages of 

his family (with ), (2) that obtained steadiness b) the 
group of mountains er=^T a;?rf^fa *r?T, 3T=^cJ3r^ 

It was behft\ed that the earth, which was at first 
unsteady, was made steady by the mountains Compare ‘f»rr?l 

3^ ’iRr rv, 

?r:3r^ ^ has its ^ 

^as for the se^ en of see abo^ep 76 In 

the author refers to tho g ; « q ? ffs ( ^3 )• 

‘^g^f«rf5r ) ?i*?iTPiTs?irir?ti»n(m5mTJtT)^»i’l!E 

*lTr?Tr-“the eleven sons are compared to tlu 
Budras that are also eleven Thej are manifestations of 
^nr g^rr% G) ■’'hose mouths were full of the spraj of the 
nectar like Soma juice { "ith ^^hoso faces aio corere 1 

with the spray of the nectar from the moon ( v\ith 
juice was drunk in sacrifices ^ ^ 

)3r2TOr «hc 

the moon on his head and, as the moon vias full of iiectsr 
f^’s face w ould be covered with nectar spray srfir^T^ 

TOT '"fio lAerf ^connect -viitfa 

( increasing ) ( energj steadiness ) = 

P 1 9 u G-‘’s ^ 

h/ ‘returned % e one who returns from his teachers 
house to his homo after finishing his study Compare Trgs lH 1 
?3rc^*VrTT€VTOftf^l!35l:irf?^TO^^^t9r5r'ir^^an.‘'‘ 
^to€:t is what is no>\ sjmbolised m ^V=’ 31 T ( la Marathi ) T'’'' 

see a1 010 (notes p 55) =q2^go fourteen was rather an earl) 
aj,e for ^nirrcfT, ^ ''t 'I" contrasts most fas our vl Ij •« itli the uu 
seemlj haste sMth wliioli »njnpT;f is now iierforiuecl gl?^ means 
the "N «las and Smntis are woks Uko the whioU contain 
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the traditional Lws and nsages oE tlie Arj-as. ^ 

3 «nr^J 5 .— is the object o£ 

W iiC‘ Hvithonfc reaching the tenth decade o! life’ i. e. 
jiot in ripe old age. The 'full period of human life is "100 years, 
as expressed in the Yedic wortls *gaig^ JW-'.’ This ^as divided 
into ten decades, would be one l>etween 90 and 100 years 

of “ge- 

3Tr...inKJ overwhelmed with gre.it distress, 
WRt—stT ( ^0^ ). s^i%- 

as independence is’ tho prime source ( ) of Djis- 
conduct. B.ipa became his own master at the tender age of 
fourteen. Tliis and tho following 

clauses assign reasons as to why ho became 5 ?^. 5 :g...rTT^^ as 
adolescence is a periwl when curiosity predominates. an 
Ba^ia wanted to gratify the curiosity h© felt as to 
various things in tiio world. f^s the first stage of 

youth is opposed to steadiness.' doing many rash acts 

in keeping witli his 'youih. ^t^^t—from % to go, acoortling to 
qf. 3.2. 1C3 )— n 

^'wanderer, n wild man. qq^...*rr^ friends and companions of 
rtlio same age (as himself). The list shows that must 

iinre been in very nfiluent circumstances and must have led 
a Ufo of case and luxury, were the sons of his 

uncles from wives of the S'udra caste. Note iigo 9. 178. *4 

) qrf : ( « corpse ) trn^q; — this kind of son was 
so called l>ecav\se he was no better than a corpse for conferring 
the spiritual Ijenefits which a son was expected to confer. wpTRTfq;. 
a vernacular poet. Tho word sn'tl w*ns often applied to the 
spoken vernaculars n'S opposetl to ^?gPcr, when the latter ceased 
to be spoken by the masses. T!»e com. also explains as ‘a 
composer of songs.* ‘^rpTf ^ 0 ) Jivifllirr 

loving ( dependents ). probably means 'a 

poet celebrating tho renown of others, a bard or panog^Tist.* 
But wo have a little later on. The com. lakes tho word 

to mean *a poet of Gatbas or versifier in Ibo dialects.* 

?f«. qi-.jsij a young noble 
composing Prakrit poems. was the Prakrit par < 5 > 

j t-iUcncc, the other important jfff?idiaIe«t 5 U-/Bg n» . 

5nf.?T is derived ns ^ gn " - 
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some tnko it as meaning the lan^nnge of tlio masses as opposed 
to tho speecJj of polished society 

f5:f in srPTN^J^RN^T’ ??nK — ■'n cldcrl} vidow dres'ed in 
the ascetic s red robes — a dealer in antidote* 

or a snako-doctor a joung physician 

^ goldsmith V<enn r it% , TeJ 

^ft*r supervisor (of goldsmiths) according to 
otJT scribe a painter 5^?^ a model maker, a 

manufacturer of dolls *3(rlit^wiTl? * ‘^r ?rPT 

I ^5rsl 11’ iTR%qi 'cr*ed 

m playing on a drum (^<5) *q?|RKn f^JRT srr^flR! ' 
accordiUj, to qf 4 -f 05 in*!^ singers 

•\vlio, not bein^, a regular sonant is employed in others 1 ouses 
for doino things requiring skill, such ns decoration ofthelunr 

kc ‘%r«t FR!Ti fg T^iftn’ srifWt— 

player, piper mnsic ^fbsi shampooer * 

young dancer will b© noticed that many of the 

names of B ina a associates such ns gjft, 

appropriate to the art they cultivated or the profession they 
followed This is rather suspicious one whoplays ot dice^^"^ 

01 5f«rf?r ?‘fr writes , according to 
^Sr^’qr 4 4 2 agamWer ' 

^mK a yo"03 ’ 

qi 4 3 no ( f ^ipTii ^ 

an ascetic that has studied the Sutra of Paras ara 
RlxR firg^ Prgra See Panmi s sutra quoted 

above ““U Jain monk ifiiq- a narrator or story — teller 

one who publicly reads and expounds the Puranas 
a magician one who is an adept in incantations arg^ 

?Ii{t treasure — seeker Bana very frequently uses this word 
but it IS not easy to give the exact sense On considering sH 
the passages where the word occurs we think that erg^tt 
was a term applied to shafts of mines that had already been 
worked up m bygone days They were believed to be the work 
of Asuras and to lead to the treasures of qrar^' in hopes of 
1 eaohing which many people must haa e endangered their lives 
Note ‘er Srd 

ct® 4th 3’^ra 

’Tm ,» ^qo cth 

qq^rq^ p 227 of P ^ who knew 
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the *. <?. the’ transmutation ol melnls into gold, an alche- 
mist. Tide notes above p. 55 as to mercury, a potter, 

according to ‘51^^ qi. 4.4.34 l?|t 

)• ^|C a musical instrument •like a drum. 
The vvord probably means ^ player on like above. 

juggler, illusionist A Sannynsin. 

‘firg.* qltnt?; *1^' q^ags derives the 

■svord from nr and 5. *?rr ^ JIT 5? Irq^^ 5TT?T^ 

q ft ^[ v-f qii* JifPir^r ( Kielhorn Voh IIL p. 9G ). The word 
occurs in the 5th also. qi^...JTa’: being easily guided 

( led away ) on account of his youth, f?}^ dependent, in the 
hands of others, ftfl Mpra:’ «#3#;jr 3TT%T (drawn) 

^p?T obtained. in spite of the fact that his 

attachment to learning was unbroken. His self-willed action 
in wasting his valuable yootU in wanderings made him a 
• butt o£ ridicule to the -great. eisTW—conneet with 
?I?rr*t- I'eins without any check. 

5rs...qrq%»l'as if possessed by his fresh youth. One possessed 
by a ghost doe's strange things, doing just as it pleases. 

P, 19 1. 29-P. 20 h 6. ertr-vra^. 
whose conduct or dealing was very charming or noble. 
This would be an adjective of qiq. Some MSS. read 

‘charming on account of noble practices.' ^ isr ^ gr^ courts. 
friC— SlfrRTlfk made illustrious by blameless lores. Vide notes 
p. 18 on f^r^qsrf^rrr. schools. Mark the contrast between 

and ?tqqT?i;. i. e. full ) 

nl^*. 5151 ■••JTRJ attending the meetings of the meritorious 
that were full of valuable discussions. ’flJ qJT 

ag.ain recovered that same scholarly atti- 
tude of mind whioli was appropriate to his family. 

I5M. m^'qrfqqrEr may he the 

name of Bana’s village, as was tlie nnmo of his liome. 

would also mean ‘the resort of Brnhmanas.' e?fvTJr^- 
wh(jse affection and amiability were 
‘ renewed. giBq ( )«•' that manifested their 

relationship by being very intimate with him. 

iri^q— from *nf^, accotdmg to qi» 5- 1- 127 

' ( qn^qjl., ^ qy eifhqint 

relatives; those whose words are always true (Seers). 
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bemg in tlio midst of the friends of his boyhood. 
'The words may also mean ‘going througii the midst of tlie 
disc of tiio sun ( ) that his Ijccome mild.’ The liberated 
soul was supposed to proceed through the sun on the path 
of liberation. Vide notes p 21 on 'ihccom says that 

the sun s lustre is reduced at sight of a Yogm. “gif! ^ 

j g ii.”’ xm— 

This is odded to show that the chapter has come to an end 
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Verse 1. The verse contaias many words. Tlie 
soutence is 

^rf5r?T-* <^f?r ^ — with a very profound king it is the virtu- 

ous and energetic princes that bring about the fulfilment of 
what is desired by people who have no entrance ( to the king ), 
as with a well. Tho idea is that good prince? that are about 
t!ie person of an emperor intercede with the latter for bestow- 
ing favours on people. This and the nest verse suggest how 
^ the cousin of introduced qprj to the favour of 
means one whoso feelings of anger &c. are not indicated by 
his gestures or appearance. ot^eiK- entrance or access, 
those that accomplish. 

iu the caso of a deep well, small earthen 
( jar? to which strings ( g»i) are attached bring about 

the fulfilment of the desires of people who have no means of 
descending (into the well). stcRit^: a flight of steps. The 
metre is Arya. From the definition of 8?T?j!nfqq;t (Intro, p. 
XX ) it will be se<Jn that the verses occurring therein were to 
suggest future events. 

Verse 2. :^f?r.-.?T5n’i;,-“the day plants in the red lotus beauty 
th.at is duo to the sun. ^pp^^also means 'aitcctionnte, devoted.' 

wealth. This suggests how ( who was like ) 
planted wealth in Biina who was devoted to the king ^ ( who 
corresponds to the sun ), the wealth .being the gift of and 
he/^qijlbcitis: only the intercessor. 

iu which no regard is i>aid to merits or faults. Tlie good are 
passionately devoted to tlic task of helping others, irrespectisn 
of tlicir merits or faults. Here there is a veiled reference to 
the v n ^g s of r*.ina's youth. 

P. 2 1 lb 5-lC The principal sentence is 

?nT...qrJM^RT ?!5f^TTf5r wj;. 

of )• P' 

that had tnv.'ny hair (with qjRr: )} that were full of 
tawny flames ( with = srfhpT*. 

hoys had come to sec tho sacrifices and partake of the 
They are fancied to Ijo fires coming with the desire that sacrl* 
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fices may be offered to them inhabited This and 

the following nouns in the acensatn e qualify below 

SfHKr s 1«RT porches 

in front of the-doois of which were green with the small bedi 
of Soma plants that looked fine (fresh) on account of being 
( recently ) watered small field 'sT^Fisr^TonT^TT ^ 

The juice of Soma plants was required in 
‘acnfices narrrft^g ( spread ) 

^ (from 5^31^ with the affix 0 t c 

) useful for which means a sacrificial oblation made 

of ground rice and offeied in \essels’ ’ 'fl 

^ 1 . aOsRfl^ ) gmJTTT 1 

grain (called in Marathi) qii^^Tf>T ft#UTFIT jftgR— 
^ rfN[T IS ^ kind of wild rice growing without cnltira 
tion i;he girls offered the gram to the birds and their pets 
®5I% ^ ^ a bundle 5I*K 

/ fuel They brought green Eusa grass leaves and fuel 
Or wennke take as meaning 'small twigs of the qssRr 

tree’ that were required for being thrown into the fire 
flSlfrf full of heaps ) of fuel (r^s?) and cowdung cakes 
*’■ mixture of curds and boded milk, offered in the 
oblation ‘qV qqRr quoted bj 

as a Tor eniilsjk (3nFf^% ^) see nbo\e 

\53tR 7 the covered platforms ) m the courtyards 

of which were rubbed by the round hoofs 
5?Ttn; e.(Ro ) q-qir^sq useful or 

fit for making pots (jrp^) V — qj 6 1 2 
pounding ^ useful for mal ing pegs for mcasur 

ing tho sacrificial (^3711 ) allvr from -with affix 

vwoordvngto 157 5 1 5 (?a^^ TT?^) Tegs 

of the branches of 3S»q^ trees were used in measuring altars 
qfqf^ar qqsi (borders outskirts) q^^qfqc?— the offci 

ings of boded ncc made to all the deities ( ) before 
taking one’s dinner ffq the tender leaves of the trees 

) in tie courts of winch were darl cned with the 
smol e of tl e oblations gfxjtq ao|ER7f5i v hero the newly born 
calves, 1 eing caressed (cq^ff) by the cowherds ( ) 
tlmt were fond of them, frisked about q?c[t^ f?3 ) 

IS formed like qr^sii Fiom the numerous words formed svith 
tl e affixes 0 (^q) and it seems as though q|q svanted to diu 
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strata the first Pftda o£ the 5th of the 

(sportive) (^ 1515 !^;) 

fW-T;!: ^'JRr(C^J5^iyW%: JFTfla: («I?tt^) 

JHPilJ ( ) ^3 ■'vhcre the continaous performance of animal 
sacrifices Tvns indicated by the young goats, dark and variegat- 
ed ( ), playing about. This shows that in Barn’s day ani- 

mal sacrifices were frequently .performed. g;s?;...g?3{f5T "where 
the teachers were gis’en . rest by the fact that parrots and 
mntnrts ( ) commenced to repeat (the Vedas). The 
idea is: — the p.arrot3 and ?rTf<«|s, having repeatedly heard the 
teachers reciting tho Vedas, themselves correctly repeated 
them and the students cotdd take lessons from them, instead 
of from the teachers, who thus got rest. Compare 
strrroT frt pRPn 1 ir?Tio-^T- 

qforara: II’ qivqr^^S’s VIII. C. ns though 

they were tho penance groves of the three Vedas inoarnate. 
is the object of vrsRr. 

P. 2^ 11. 17-23 Bana now describes tho ad- 

vent of summer in highly paronomastic sentences, tho season 
( sjiT®: ) being identified with in his terrific form ( q^ini|s s). 

"While staying in the houses of his kinsmen, 

( ^ bringing to an end. brings to 

an end the season of spring, when destroying the world 
brings the gq to on end. smnra (if- yawned t. e. increased. 
sftwiJ erfkqR ( market stalls ) 

^ where the stalls smiled with white full blown 

jasmine flowers. The is ft flower of the hot season. 

of is called 

8 Tf^. the great season (of summer); S'iva. JT^T—a^a" 

recently conquered. The poet now changes the metaphor. 
sfpTI is a conqueror that subdues the prince but at first 
treats kindly the children of bis vanquished rival, r^ 

BI^TJcT: ’R* qrf^ that drink milk (with qr^Tpr^j); that 

drink water i. e. are thirsty ( with ). 

^ 5 ; affection; moisture. ("with eq^) would also mean 

‘who have just begun to walk.' summer did not at 

once scorch the gardens, but was mild at first. ^iqc5f...^t^made 
tho stalks of all flowers loose ». e, summer scorched the 
flowers of spring which easily dropped down from the stem. 
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A Ling at his accession ) lets loose prisoners •from 

his jails It was usual to set prisoners free on the accession of 
1 king or at the birth of a prince or on other great occasions 
Compare 4th atid notes 

thereon shoiring his valour, very hot spg 51 ^ 

wet after a bath ( with )> ‘'^'et at the 

time of the coronation ( with ^ r nt^hc' ITF ) At a king s 
coronation, holy water is poured over him Chowries are a 
symbol of royalty, they may becomi wet at a coronation In 
jftuT, youiiS ■'^ 0 “ 6 n bathe their heads with ivater, their hau 
looks \ery charming after the bath and excites love In 
lore IS excited spontaneously but m the scoiching heat of jftur, 
such extraneous aids as charming tresses are required This 
IS spoken of as The hair of 

the women is fancied to be tho chowric of the king-sumuier, 
that IS held in his own hand by Cupid Bana seems to follow 
the in this description as suggested by the com Compare 

ft«reRnRnmf|5^3 ' ‘fit*?! 

^ 16 60 jTTcft the sun made his 

expedition towards the Himalaya (t e towards tho north ) 
journey, expedition It is in that tho sun reaches"' 
tho uortbernroost point in his apparent yearly motion This 
natural phenomenon is fancied to be due to the wrath which 
j the sun feels at the fact that the lotuses { that open by day 
* light) ore blighted bj snow Tor the effect of on 
I see notes p 63 

p 21 1 24— p 22 1 2 

f scorching the brow ( U( forehead), according to 

I » iir 3 2 36 ( , vJviTraq 

( ^4 1 ^ ^®*“S inserted after in 

5 accordance with gn’ TF C 3 67 ipi%» 

j qq 3 ^t «1 For see p 44 

and for gy^, seep 26 (curb) rjf ( rags'- 1 

j dress of a mendicant ) ^ (coiered) tic 

forelicsads of ladies ns though undertook vows (fqiRir ) for 
propitiating the sun One who obsen es a 3*r has a jozjp on 
his forehead, wears ragged garments and a rosnry, ladies (on 
account of tho fierce heat) hod sandal mark on their foreheads, 
allowed their curls to piny about their forelieads and had 
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drops of perspiratioa (resembling pearls in their brightness). 

— see notes above on. The ^vonlen did not 

como out in the sun; bho plants close their buds in the 
day. are white and so tbo jdants nro called 

— tbe ladies slept the whole day; the plants 

closed their petals in the day. the eyes^ heavy 

with sleep, could not bear even the light of the jewels; 
what of ,tUe fully grown heatl In the season 

of sutomor the moonlit nights became shorter and shorter, 
being esteemed by pairs of ^EnSFRS,- like rivers. is se- 

parated from its mate at night and so they welcome the short- 
ness of the nights. possessed of the moon ( with ). 

with rafts ( with ). There arc boats on rivers, which 
are welcomed by =:raaHs, as they live near them, ggq: lord 
of stars (jjg/. ^ t, c. the moon, raft, ^rfvrrj^rt 'Ij: 

{ strong ) arrnl^: ( od^'.of ^ anti 

qq»i also). qR?! (trumpet flower) is a kind of fragrant 
summer flower. Compare ?ri 3 F?r«r I 
gd?r?5T^?rr« i’. 

^ P. 22 1. 3-p. 23 1. 5. The sentence 

^ is sf^q ^ W‘ (fierce) 

^^5 5FnR:. This and the following 

clauses in the locative quality (1. 13 )• 

whose childhood was gone t. e. when the season had far advanc- 
ed. when the streams sank low t. e. had 

hardly any water left in them. resounding 

with the cries of crickets. when the world was 

deafened by the continued coo/ag of tlie disfressed doves. 
' when the birds breathed very heavily. rr^ 

qf^q^when the wind swept dried oowdung. 

qr. 3-2-42. m’’ I ^T?TT \ ). 

(^TcfT* ) •A.s the leaves fell o£E through heat, the creepers 

grew less dense. when the bunches of fullgrown 

( flowers were licked by the young of lions in their 

greed for blood, qnnft flowers are very red. frFZTa;.^T^t?Tnif 
gjt ^ qqg: where the 

slopes ( ) of large xnouniuns became wet with the spray 

spouted from the trunks of languid elephants. 

9 
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) fwoordmg to 

qr. 3-2-13 sK^^q; ). 'qng. 

S^ITRI: ^qi ^t%3 (distressed) STRZfTTn ( partially 

dried ) ( ichor ) ( dark streak ) 

Tho thirsty bees stuck to whatever was left^ 
of the ichor. "wteQ 

the boundaries (of villages) looked red, being as though 
smeared t\ ith vermilion by the ujjfR: flowers, trees were 

planted on the boundaries Their red flowers looked like 
Even now boundary stones are smeared with 
stream, trickling line mass 

^ fqqFn^ftfir: fq Knf q i T R r ( scratched ) ?g^: 
crystal slabs looked like trickling water, 
so the buffaloes in hopes of getting more water vehemently 
struck them with their horns qffoj ( by heat ) iRftiTT.* ( rustled ) 

( creepers ) The leaves being dry, the creepers 

produced a rustle. ?t.. when the scratching cocks were 
afraid of scratching ( for food) m husk Are due to the heated 
dust fire bunung in chaff Cooks ordinaiily scratch 

for food in chaff, which is heaped up m dust The dust being 
lievted set fire to a portion of the chaff and so cooks became 
afraid to scratch near it a bird, particularly, a cock 

( from JR -with Rr ). qi’ qT. 0. 1 IDO 
(fqq^5r^ (porcupines) Generally tho 

word IS «jTf^ , but Sana uses the form ^qrf^q. q 2 r,„nTRf vhen 
the waters of the ponds ( being dried up ) left only mud and 
were coloured by the fish rolling ( fqqfqpT ) on their backs, 
the fish being distressed by the cries ( ) of the ospreys 

( Arjuna trees on the banks of the ponds Tho 

com reads and explains qq 

cq^iTRTJ ?rffFn: t ^rn: q^iR* 

qfbiq;. On the connection between the cries of ospreys and 
the distress of fishes, the com remarks 

qqr Jimr? 

KGR qfe^» The forest conflagration as though performed 
the r ftq q q rite of the world For see above p 34 

qq...q^f5t winch was the (canseof) tho consumption of 
nighk In summer night slowly dwindles, as a man gradually 
becomes emaciated in consumption. Compare q*q' 

fimqre ^qwTflV ^JpqlPfq. qi^...qfi^ when the season of summer 
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■was far advanced. that opedly carried oif in desert 

places the roofs ( ifSci ) of -water-sheds ( jp^r ), garden enclo- 
sures ( ) and huts, as though they_ were leaping in all 
^directions. This and the following nouns in' the nominative 
ijualify gnHfl holow. 'A mad man also 

wanders ( ) everywhere. a desert, is Sfarnthi 

robber. rubbing against sandy 

hard ( ) places, as though they (tho winds) -were all of 
a sudden itching on account of their rashness in cracking 
( *^® bushes of, ripe A person 

■whoso skin is itching i-ubs it against a hard substance. Tho 
■wind broke the bushes of the prickly plant { that 

causes itch ) and also dragged the s.aDd off hard stony places. 

^ tcf tf^’ Vide 
notes on above p. 44. A mod man also may break the 
bush of tho prickly have itch thereby and rnh bis 

Imnds agolttJt stones. TOi: Sr 

The strong winds carried o5 gravel of 'com- 
paratively largo size, bristling with the shoots 

of broken by them. breaking. The 

broken shoots locked like teeth. A mad man also shows his 
teeth. In most of tho following clauses reference is made 
to a mad man’s appearance and actions. We shall not explain 
(vU of them, as almost all can be easily understood. 
that were moistened hy tho spray from tho mouths of the 
noisy tribes of crickets { ) flying all round. 

lOth conj. to moisten, atfSl: ( ^: ) tr?r 

VTalft (ocfj. of osrrftPt ). ®s though floating on tho 

illusory and tremulous ■?ratcrs of tho mirage, as they ( waters ) 
trembled with tho heat of tho fierce f lif. young ) sun. The heat 
of tho sun produced the appcaranceof a mirage onsandydeserts. 
The air being set in motion by tho heat produced the appear- 
ance of waves. As the winds swept over tho desert while 
tho mirage lasted, they are fancied to be floating In the faUc 
water Ac. a slrcam. A mad man also may lie on a 

sandy Uank and pretend to be swimming though tliero be no 
■water. g'.?i.,.5yU7^; (winds) that blew willt velocity easily 
crossing Oic desert tracks rustling dry S'aml 

trees. The winds swept ■with violence over desorfs. ur^ from 
with the affix sr. JRt: 3 t4 
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sn? ^ (rftpid) A mad man also runs rapidlv ‘-si|[^S 

^ (^siiTfsni) srnia (circular motion 
cddj ) ^ ^ fW 

3TR?Til5FT ( "Winds ) tliat ircro vild actors in beginning 
a dance commenced witb\iolcnco through liking ) for'^ 
the circular dance (^0 ), tliat(^^) purged (swept away) 
whirling columns of dust Tlio idea is that ivhirl winds arose, 
raised moving columns of dust and carried the dust columns 
from place to place This clause contains several technical 
words pertaining to the soicnco of dramaturgy 3TPC??^ i* 
one of tho four styles ( ) in dramatic compositions, the 
other three hcinj, art'll %f^nfr It is defined in 

Bharata’s os follows — ^‘aiK’TZJTFlU’IT cl^ 

^ 1 ii Hwi^regcicrflenf^ 

3^f?! ^ 111 'l’ 

chap 20 25-2G The 132-133) says 

II ?r3^ Jmr i * Th>* 

stylo consists in representing intrigues deceits, falsehoods 
illusions, fight imprisonments ic Tho com denies as 
(i' I «T^ 911XH % Msrai ^T5r 

13 a dance in a circle in which men and women join, holding 
one anothei's hands It is frequently mentioned in connection^ 
with | 5 «oT and the Gop s See nnif?J3KP'I X 33 

i ii* 2 The com 

quotes 'eiEt ICrf^«R 

II ’ In a there is » e a ring of dancers 

that moves round and round Compare 

4th means ‘movements of the eye, brows dLc which 

indicate love’ ‘?RT%»fRTKTSt I eJflRr 1^1 

N' ®hap 22 10 As to the com sajs 

that they are three and Mad men 

also dance crushing Mad men also are "We maj 

connect this clause with the ne-^ A remained as ■’* 
soot Compare ^ 

■* 1 * 11*1 SRTI^ * qd* 5th 3'E15T^ 'N'ote the 

(Sacred Books of the East Vol XXII p 124)11 
2 2 1 ‘Some householders are of clean habits and the mendi 
cants, because they never bathe are covered with uncleanh 
ness RlRjrT that (winds) gathered up the feathers 

of the forest peacocks as tbongh they had learnt the ways 
of Jam ascetics Jam ascetics (Bigambara) carry peacock s 
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feathers to sweep iasccts from their path. 

). is a 

wild tree so called oven in Marathi Tbo dried seeds in its 
pods (JT^) rattle when the -wind violently blows against 
them. That rattling resembles the noiso of drams (3??r) heaten 
to announce tbe inarch of a prince i:c, ‘gSfr 5 *1^ 

See XIV. 2. 53TT 

^qf|m:.’3?T?f^?T3TT3^J (distressed) ^ frTHTJ f^Tg^- 

( bowers ) ^ the buffaloes hea>'ily snorted. 

Their noses being compared to bowers, their deep breaths are 
properly fancied to be shoots ( ). very swift 

deer. row, line. Tho very swift deer 

springing up in the air seemed to be the children of the winds, 
as they equalled the wind in velocity. with the 

curling ( ^« ) lines of tho smoke of tho burning heaps of 
chaff ( 3^ ) on the threshing Door ( tjgruriT ), ^-hey ( winds) as 
though seemed to knit their brows. Tlie curved lines of smoko 
resemble dark and curved eyebrows. by tho 

emission of great heat, they (winds) seemed as though 
possessed of the waves of tho 8T^f% hell. Hell is a place of 
torments, is one of the numerous hells mentioned in tho 

Purapas. i 

( «dj. of ). The waves are of 

fire burning in them, (IV. 87-00) enumerates 21 hells 

of which is one. with the threads of the 

cotton of the silk-cotton pods tliat were cleft (by the heat), 
they ( winds ) seemed os though they were shaggy. Mad men 
do not shave and so are ^tq^r. SigvjT—fefirJ hy the carrying 
d 5 tbe heaps oi dried leaves, they itemed av \btfagb i-oSttiiig 
from leprosy or cutaneous eruptions. The dry leaves present’ 
the appearance of Or we may explain that those who 
suffer from 55 cover the skin with leaves to ward off flies. 
is formed from ^ with the affix q- like iqqq from qrq^i 
according to *^ qfR; q( K T fi iqgt;r fi*q : UT. 5. 2. 100. ^ 

is one of the eleven g^gitjq; s. It is a name for skin diseases 
such as Eczema, Erysipelas, ^T— 

by scattering the long lines of gross, they seemed to have 
exposed their veins, and veins are both dark. Mad men, 
being underfed, may expose their veins. gvjjq.-.itljfqJ with 
the shaking points ( ) of the pieces of barley awns (tjfiS— ;■ 
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they scoraocl to ha\a loog beards ^ 

— Tlio pointed qmlls of porcupines resemble teeth 

f^r — the flames t»f Bro resemble tongues 

possessed of crests in the serpents slouglis that were whirled up 
by them that, with the hot honey of lotuses, pra 

ctised the tahing of mouthfuls for the purpose of swallowing up 
the moisture in the whole universe Tho winds carried away 
the hot honey of lotuses They made a mouthful of it The 
jioet fancies that the winds were only practising in order 
to be nblo to swallow tho fluid (t e to dry up ) of the whole 
universe Another sen^e is suggested There 

are six j asaa ipiTg ^ Tlie winds toot 

tho sweet honey, the first in order gradually to be able 
to taste all the six the universe The word is usuidly 

written as M l ^ gqftFirg^’ ^ 

TTtrf on 3 48 For see text p 30 1 3 

iRT producing an alarm ( ) for the three worlds by 

tho sharp sounds of the cracking of dried bamboo forests, os 
though they (sounds) were drun\s announcing the (might) 
of heat ( trd ) that dries up all water qj? 

Read ?CfPI that made the roads" 

( ) variegated by tberows of the falling feathers of moving 

jays The feathers of ^fcr are dark grfTT that(wuids) 

were marked with sparks ( ) and cold cinders in the 
bursting Gunja berries, as though their bodies were dark red 
by being scorched with the firebrand of the rays of the sun- 
Small ix)uad Gunja berries are red with a patch of black. The 
red represents sparks and the dark stands for charcoal (er^Tt ) 

A firebrand ( arcSTS ) is red and the scorched skin is dark 
(burning) Sg 

(variegated) qg By the suns rays the Gunj^ berries 

were spht up The bursting berries look like patches of skm 
scorched by contact with firebrands in^FtT 

% movements of which were 

^ terrible as they roused echoes m the mountain caves (by their 
fierce velocity ) 3Iad men also wander among mountains 

ggr ggr sTfir^K a 

cal spell for securing some malevolent purpose an oblation 
of nee One who wants to effect some evil object offers a 
uith red powder sprmkied thereon or offers even blood Tho 
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bunches of the flowers, being red, resemble oblations of 

blood. ?nT?: — propitiating the forest flres 
( feeding ) on trees. Oblations are thrown into fire. The winds 
carried -the red ijrRvr^ flowers and there were forest, fires 
also. The poet fancies that the -winds propitiated fires -with 
oblations of blood. Compare 8th !3=E3ra 

last p<ara. ^ ^ 

the velocity (the path) of which -was 
bestarred -with hot sand. bitumen. It is used as a 

medicine. 

^if^frrRr ^ sstt^r- 

The forest fires made the sparrow’s eggs hurst open. The shells 
of the eggs fell all round the insects in the hollows of trees 
and covered them” as in' a vessel of leaves. Inside them the 
insects were baked. That produced a strong smell, is 

a particular method of preparing drags. The ingredients are 
wrapped up in leaves and then plastered” over with clay. The 
whole is then roasted in the fire of cowdung, cakes. 

“WI!. TOft Sireit or -afta or Iinift g (siig) . 

(. P. 23 11. 6-22. ?r|sa...^r!mra:. The scnlenoe is 
^ ^RTlT*r.*. with the breaths blotring from 

the deep oaverndike jaws of old huge serpents, they ( forest 
fires ) seemed to be as though kindled by being fanned with 
thousands of bellows ( J|;^r ). Ares are yellowish 

{ ) and burn grass. Peer ( gfi qiT» ) oho subsist on grass. 

and the following clauses 
up to (1. 14} there arc pairs of words that serve to 

qxialify ^'i^d also serve another purpose. The latter in 

each pair of words is a noun with which the former can be 
construed ns an adjective, in. some places — in 

Other places. rolling, yellowisb-red ; ichneu- 
mons. Rf^r Ria’ 

resting on fibrous roots and tawny, sjut also means 'matted 
hair.’ the sage Kopila, the founder of the system, 

.the plural being used to show respect. Or may stand 

. for ‘followers of that make the nests ( ) 

' of birds fall and are white ( ), Hawks ( ) bring 

down the nests of smaller birds. ^F?3r uRf? 

X ®TW- could not bo controlled. The lips 

' of ladies are red like melting lac and also red with lac. tn^lT*** 
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the motion of \rliich became greater by the wrings of 
tho birds that were overtahen (by the fires) and that (fires) 
liad llames blazing up Tho oJy mgs of the birds added to 
the strength of the confiagration ( flames ) 

also ‘arrows.’ srrei Jigq { with arrows ) ‘the velocity 
of which was increased by obtaining the featheis of birds.' 
Arrows have feathers attached to them 'i H^d'=i 

q gyq’ gWr — The fires burnt up the woods, leaves dc , from 
which they were produced and then became extinguished 
fi om ^ with f5r^ also means ‘qt?’ and ffnflop would 

mean ‘those that are liberated from ag | < , the cycle of 
births and deaths ’ ( with ‘liberated ) ‘that have 

completely burnt up the causes of birth, cts all actions ’ Ac 
tions done for gratifying this or that desire produce their 
results for enjoying winch one has to go through the cycle 
of births and deaths ^Vhen correct knowledge of the nature 
of the soul and the Supreme is acquired, then the ?rFfT floes not 
desire tho fruits of his actions No man can be free from ao 
tions, but what he can be free from and what be is advised 
to be free from is the desire to obtain for himself the fruits 
of his actions Compare the following from tho 
‘CTRlitr tPir H* chap 4 37, 3?;TTflTct 

^ ^ qWt 57 ti chap 6 1, 

^ n phap 4 20 that are charged with the fra 

grance of the sky (er^) perfumed with flowers and are of 
rosy hue ( ^iffprr ), also ‘lovers, that give out the perfume of 
garments ( ernr^ ) scented with flowers The com takes 
mean ‘smoke m the first case ( with fires ) g- that emit 

smoke and have a faint lustre ( qfq ), those that have no taste 
for food ( suffering from indigestion ) emit smoky ( foul ) erne 
tations "with cjRnR , ^ 

(eructation) with qrqq that swallow the 

whole world as a morsel and have ashes, those that suffer from 
the disease called are prepared to devour the food m 

the whole world mouthful, food 

sitpn ^ i s^ferars: RR^nf^ntsfJr 

SRI5T n 5^ 

J’ ^3 ?aT that were seen ( blazing ) on the 

tops of bamboos and had assumed large proportions, very 
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old pctsous vest tl\eir IkaUcs on the tops o£ bamboo sticks 
(».<?. they cannot vralfc •without the support o£ a stick). 

consumed ( ) bitumen on mountains’ 
and -wrought destruction j consumptives (yfqq;) consume 
bitumen continuously, was supposed to cure 

consumption. 

Compare com. ‘fsicTNI^JmtmCT JBr* 
destroy 

cd all tlttidity and had assumed vast proportions; those that 
cat all kinds of food become plump and fat. fat. For the 
six .ffasfis sec above p. 102. terrible; •worshippers of Rudra 
(llarathj 35335 ) is a kind of fragrant gum, burnt 
in the temples of %Er. Compare 

^5T3?lmRiT?RiT5!K’ (fires) that 

burnt the reeds and liladana trees together with flowers by 
the fire of the blazing roots and stood (blazing ) on the slumps 
of trees, %sn(5i ^ gtr? 

that behaved 

like S'iva, who burnt up Cupid together with his flowery 
arrows by the blazing fire from his eye. 

^ *i?«T** sT^CR) 

burning of jfgsr, vide p. 14. Separate ©ftrrslT ’STJ^*** 

;ijf! the flames of which quivered and which ( therefore ) look- 
■ ed like wild da'ncers at tho beginniog of their dance. =^ 3 ^ 0 — 
The dancers in tho style have their liair wa-ving when 

they begin to dance. For see above p. lOO. sfTrat^ 

( ^°7 ^ ' 4N(, ) that pass over dried up tanks.. Tho com. 
connects this with tho preceding clausa 

1 enar- 

^5% 3ma^5 1 irnfq trr^ 

znr^t^’ ^ arrcrrfbl'lpni’ ^o. with their 

flames— -hands, that showered the bursting dry grains of wild 
rice, tliey seemed as though -worshipping the sun. One may 
make an offering of parched grain ( ) to the sun- When 

the fires made their ■way over dried up tanks, they parched 
up the seeds of rice growing there. ip^sP}: means ‘one 
■whoso rays ( sfSt; ) are very hot’t. atlie sun. ej^oir: •without 
disgust, ‘agsarti^ WiR:. greBcly (^tl) £or 

the stinking smell of the fat ( qgt ) oi the fall — gro-wn ( ) 

land tortoises that -were forcibly offered (in the fires). One 
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■would be dis^stcd with the smell of fat and would avoid 
sacrificing tho tortoises ??PTt 

means pitiless’^ that swallowed up their own smole 

as though through tho fcarof tho rise of clouds Clouds are darh 
like smoke Tlio poet fancies that the fires thought that smoke 
might form into clouds which bring ram and extinguish them 
So tho fires consumed their own smoke Or we may csplam 
differently Smoke itself was supposed to form clouds Com 
pare g^c;TT <d f sfTqra £5 ^ 'RfS" 

The fires burnt itp tho small insects on grass and thereby pro* 
duced a crackling sound Sesame also are small and produce 
a crackling sound when thrown into fire ^ 

iqircrr ^ ^ 5 

that made tho bi-ralrular shells vhite like barks burst open 
by heat in dried up lakes, like leprous persons 

The shells in the beds of lal cs were split bj 
the heat and made a crackling noise persons suffering 

from white leprosy (ftm.) The skin of lepers 

is white like shells and cracks up o^ing to the burning 
sensation (^q ) they feel iu forests theyj 

had showers of bces-was dropping from hee-liires that 
began to melt, as though they hod perspiration The drops of 
wax look like drops of perspiration 

^ricStT f ^ barren 

saline soil As nothing grew on the barren soil the flames 
( f^CTT ) of the fires lost their thickness t e became gradually 
extinguished A bald man ( ) also has very scanty hair 

on his head ^ ( od; of 

^3 — gjqiTwf emits fire when the sun blazes forth 
In summer these stones began to blaze forth and their blaze 
mingled with the forest fires which thus seemed to be 
devouring pieces of stones 

p 23 11 23-29 ^ amrs^—connect with 

and not with as C and T do Tor see above 
p 89 ^ q% —tins was a title applied to universal Lmg® 

that ruled over the whole ( known ) world Vide Intro p 
XT (last footnote) The earth was often spoken of 
bounded by four oceans in the (principal) directions Compare 
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(row) 5m: (touch-stone) 
c^q; ( corners ) WR^jfWr: q^?T:o:Tf5t; 

cT^. Diamonds 'ore made bright by being rubbed against 
^ftqs. f^’s toe-nails were bright like jewels. When the feuda- 
tory kings bowed their crowned heads at the feet of the 
jewels in their crowns rubbed his toes and made his nails 
look brighter. ‘3d m. 4. 4. 77. gt jtSv 

— these were the titles assumed by 
paramount kings. Compare the inscription of Harsha, ^Intro. 
p. XXVIII. and the 2nd footnote on p. XXXVI. of the Intro. 
sTPrr — must mean here 'cousin.* jjgTtT^q: most famous, 
lii. that goes a long distance i. e. a messenger. 

p. 33 1.30 — p. 35 1* 10 Tho first sentence 

is 3Tq ( vTprr) (p* 24. 1. 1 ). 

(heavy)5iTr (slow) qp ( leg ) (^) 

?r^ (strip) erzn" (bound, girt) (gaudy) 

( tunic ) For see above p. SO. 

(stained with mud), ^ (rolling) 

>T^: who had a loose knot made of a strip 

21^ ) of ragged cloth rolling on his back. The knot contained 
> probably some coin. It was loose by long travel. 

59rjT^,‘. If we read then the meaning is:— he 

had round his throat a portion of n ragged garment, the rest 
being allowed to roll on his back. STnTTf ^ 

^^VTT:. The letters he carried were tied 
in the middle' by a tliiclr thread- Ihereby the middle part 
was much depressed ( ) nod the bundle of letters was thus 
divided into two distinct portions. division. 

qizjT — there were many-letters, sent with bim by other people 
also. Or it is possible that because tlie letter was placed on tho 
■ head, the author compares it to a chaplet, ( occupied ) 

?Tqg;^is applied to a person who is [not present. ' ^3^ having 
unloosened it. was the name of the messenger. 

having understood the message. q;?r...qra: 1<’S3 of time 
should bo avoidod^by tlie wise^ as it hinders the ( desired ) 
object. refers to Bfino. W'-'TrnnPl. this is the 

only substantial thing in this letter; all else is merely 
comm'unication of ( ordinary ) news. was to deliver tho 

real message orally. Tho letter contained only one important 
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scatcDCO m; that Bftna should start at once All else in the 
letter was of n complimentary character en'jfr ( understood ) 
^ ( sent away ) qR^nr ^ refers to 

refers to bolonging to the same farailj 

In this sentence are collected most of tho circumstances that 
give rise to friendship and a^ection g m n i k l dl belonging to 
the same caste Tlie xiords m 15 would mean ‘pursu 

iDo tho same subject of stud^ repeatedly «eeing 

each otlier conferring benefits in one’s absence 

sr^grrnear ^ ijejtmt (liking)^ friTfqin an indescrib- 
able way with reference to yoUj 

this (our ) emperor had been informed by bad men in aanons 
avaysi e be had been prejudiced by them against yon ‘TT 
but that IS not so t c there is no tiuth in what the wicked 
said about you there exist no persons who, eren 

though they may be goo<l, will not hare friends, neutrals and 
enemies this has a pictures<iue effect The 

first means %r^;rrn^ ’ f5Tg us your mind was not 

aaerse to boyisli follies Read 

W ®ff%rTT cm SilWJ? ’ 

worthy of or deserved by you ^ 

other people take it up and repeat it the minds of 

the unreflecting ( public ) are blind and fickle, like water 
aid^l l ^Ag r The unreflecting people blindly follow what others 
say Water also rushes in a continuous stream Put a verticil 
line after sriRI sjzf who arrives at a firm conclusion 
after listening to many people. A king has to form his opinion 
as best as he can after listening to the various opinions of other 
people about things and individuals refers to 

■who seek to know the truth though you 

are far off, I know you as well as if you were before me 

the youtli of every one is guilty of follies It is unfortu 
nate that Bana nowhere specifies clearly the follies he was 
guilty of He merely makes a vague reference to ‘=qni^ » In 
the penultimate paragraph of the first also, he vaguely 
alludes to Again in the last para of this chapter, he 

speaks of Bater on accuses him of being a 

(a gallant a dissolute person) but he repuchates that charge 
fiRT and the king accepted it to be so t c he accepted that 
proposition or excuse ( about ^ ^ 
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(sjcqrftjn^) loss o£ time. Reatl3^%^ 5:c. 3Tg%...r{^; Ido 
not approve oJ your d’^elUng in the midst of your kindred 
'vrithout seeing the great king (^), like a tree -without fruit, 

xmK.‘ 

A tree -without fruits is not liked by anybody. ^ 2 ." ^ 

that does not See the god (sun), being in the midst 

of ( t. e. in the shade of ) other trees, if ^ you sho'uld 
not be despondent ( ditBculties of attendance 
in court nor should you be afraid of waiting upon the lord. 
’sj^o-There- is one sentence from (including the 

verse ). The words in the verse arc capable of three meanings, 
one applying to Cupid ( )j second to a vain master 
and the third to S'iva ( ). The first and second aro those 

principally intended, S'RTct: 

the realm of which ( Cupid ) springs from one’s own fancy. 
jjJTJris called Comparo etur Bgsir:’. 

(with a bad king) that has under his 
rule as many countries as he desires. eqsrr^TTf 

’sf^ from whose mere will, tliis world of objects springs np 
( with ). ^ho cannot be described as possessing 

'a body ( with qirff ). Jf:nr is sr*!?, und so he cannot be called g;]^. 

who cannot be addressed with the words ‘give’ ( with 
a bad king ). A bad king, though possessed of vast territory, 
cannot be thus addressed for fear of his punishing the 
suppliant. cannot be described as because thereby one 
■would detract from his all-pervading nature, ho 

causes pain with numerous darts ( with ). 

also means ( with bad king ). ■'rill mean ‘search 

for truth’ or begging (with f^^). One has to pray to fg? 'vith 
hundreds of reijuests; or one has to search for truth about God 
in various ways. This causes trouble. 4lfT...qiP¥ all of a sudden 
he snatches life (of lovers) by producing infatuation (with 
esTR). ( '"v bad king) lakes awaj- livelihood (such as 

grants of villages Arc. ) through bis folly. — ftiqi who 

typiOes the principle of destruction, takes away the lives of 
all, when f i. e. ) predominates, qjgalas. 

( with ) badly burnt by a conceited 

king. CandT understand the verso differently. They take 
f'j os ‘one who is unskilled in waiting upon a king’ 

41 ThU sense may possibly be extracted from the 

) 

! 

i 
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words but to regard that sense as the principal one { as C and T 
do) IS wrong The subject matter of discussion is the conduct 
of kings and not the want of skill of courtiers 

^^^ho bumbles puts into the shade Ynyati ic Hereu 
a long list of famous ancient emperors The story of ^ 
who was cuised for making delay in deciding a disputed 
claim IS narratecl in chap 53 ^ is 

well known was king of What king is meant by 

fJppT IS not deal It is probably the great grandson 

of ^ ide 18 1 and fftqiET 15 26 son of 

and father of qqrfir He was cursed to be arr^K 

referred to in JRtflszj’s as 

a king that had conquered the six enemies ( JLc ) 
was an ancestor of Ramn — See IV 1 and 

ckap 113 ff the son of giq-ft and 
who brought doT\ n the Ganges is well known son of 

transferred lus old age to ^ q r gyz fl? ^ 

517 hiseyes are not polluted and stained with 

the deadly poison of conceit \s he is colled 
svhich IS the opposite of erj?!, >s naturally suggested and 3T55I^ v 
IS compared to it 5T his epeeoh is not choked hr th©’" 

disease of the throat due to the terrible poison ( art: > of pride 
* e he does not speak proudly ^ ^ 

q g ng inflammation of the throat due to various causes 
3IWK ^ srif^ 

postures ore not such that lie will forgot las serenity by the 
epilepsy of puffed up pride ^ pride stiffness In epilepsy 
there is loss of consciousness ( ) and the body becomes 

stiff ft e the man falls down in a fit) (overbearing) ^ 

( burning level ) ( operation ) I (distressed, 

ovci whelmed) stThtiitt 

movements is a fatol fe% er in which there is 

a combined derangement of the three humours fro and ^ 
The ( STl^TSTW ed p 98) gi\es the general symptom* 

In it there is ( the limbs become stiff and painful ) ^ 

(emitted ) 

^ A haughty roan may curl up his lips and utter harsh 
words is a qrfl^lTf^, which may affect the lips ‘elfsTr 

JiiK'i ^rfisnOr ^ t "wraV ^TiTif3c*Tin^tjir»TT?nn^ it 
siralBPuTrtni^’if'Tj I wm-m li’ sw ■ 
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^ 1^5 Ke looks upoa good men of nnblemisUed character as 
jewels and not on pieces of stone. Be cares for Tn^s and not 
for ordinary jewels. In this and the following clauses 
employs the figure of speech called of which he is very 

fond. It occurs where an express specification of one thing, 
either made in answer to a question or not, tends to exclude 
either expressly or impliedly other similar things; i. e. 

^ >. in the text, 

the figure occurs without a preceding question. SJT 

I qftgijqT 3 er t?cn.n’ 5!. 

Bead 3^* S^**-*n^ H© looks upon virtues pure 

like pearls os decorations and not on loads of ornaments white 
with pearls. he believes in deeds of liberality as 

and not in the worms of elephants that are 
endowed with gifts; possessed of ichor. ‘ir?l 

a means of accomplishing one’s object; army. Elephants 
were ouo of the four component parts of the ancient Indian 
Army. that is the foremost of all. He wanted such fame 

as would make him the most preeminent man. 

to him life was like rotten grass; glory was everything, 
Eifo ( with ordinary men ) is the foremost of all (things). I£ 
we read ^hen means 'quarters, hopes’. It is a good 

rkding. src: (tribute) qp.-q:; qfe'pr: ) qmrqi 

( with oji^q^fg). be exerts himself to subdue (lil. to 

accomplish ) the quarters from which ho levies tribute, arfir^q: 
exertion, perseverance. Ho mokes no (effort to 

adorn ) the dolls vis. his wives whose hand he took (in marriage). 

dolls of leather, strung ( with qgfq); possessed 

of good quaff tics ( wit?! ). R'^* tZiat five on tfio crumbs 

that he gives, snqo.JTnJTT His soul is for ser^ ing his friends 
i. e. ho is devoted heart and soul "to his friends, 
what helps; au instrument, means i. e. something subservient or 
subsidiary, vhis sovereignty is for helping his 

ser\-aats. lus learning enables him to understand 

the worth of learned men and to help them, frqq wretclicd. 
g...5qqjt;lu3 heart is to him a means to remember the good 
deeds of others or to gratefully remember the benefits received 
from others. — the one use that he makes of his 

^ body is to plunge in hold undertakings. the earth 

; enables him to show his skill in sword-plaj' t. e. he vanquishes 
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c\eryonein thc'wcrld -witli his sword ^ requires 

tho circle of kings (Attending on him) for amusing himself 
(he docs not require their help in Little) ‘<jTir 

^ r\m rmtl II’ S 'ig enemies 

only scr\e to slio^v his \aIour (orglorj) sgil^ 

inj.^ «ign from which flows happiness that 
excels other jlcasuics As liis feet are compared to the 
happiness of scr\ inj, him is compared to ^ qjyqs give slia Je 
His feet afford protection qR «IJRT ®^so mean the 

brilliance of his sprout-liko (t < red) feet 
and clothing ) tq5nn=«ci?sr 

^ that has taken rest and feels refreshed 

p 25 11 11-24 artjjra JTqftrt q^^’qra^ the 

(Liy was scittercd aliout (was drawing ton clo'o ) 3^ 

when the afternoon sunlight, red like n young crows mouth, was 
growing fainter and fainter emaciated) as though 

drunk by the cai ilies ) of the closing red lotuses 

or 1 A to unite or join decreasing, consumptive 

A consumptiie also becomes emaciated Bed lotuses closo 
their cups in the Cl cning Tlie poet fancies that the sunUeht 
grew faint because it was drunk the whole day by the red 
lotuses that were fully expanded One miy drink water with 
( lessened ) i?t3rqr^q of ’Rt? ) 

The sun IS represented as drawn by seien horses sjqy ^ as 
losyas a bunch ( anqts ) of chma roses erw ^3^ when 
the sun stumbled ( ) on to the top of the setting mountiiOr 

IS though he wis limping, having tendei feet pierced by the 
thorns of lotus plants Tlie hairy growth on the stems of Iotas 
plants IS like thorn« One whose feet are pierced by thorns 
limps and may stumble if he has to ascend to the tops of 
mountains ^ qi^qsq qw gt! when the first 

( gjJT ) of the night (qq^TT) came hurrying in the cast 
( 2 ?; ), having her long tresses of slight darkness dangling 
about, and being daik through giief at the absence of the 
moon .srqqjR^qi ^ qrqiaqsi , o^qr Th® 

IS that It was a moonless mght and the east began to look dark 
qqrqr "dso ‘a handsome young woman loc smo ®f 

pr p of 133 1 P to hmp A ladys face (gia) also may lose it^ 
brightness through separation and she might hare her hair ^ 
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rolling on liei* Iwclc, because not -tied up. A tromau, 
whose husband bad gone on a journey, was not to de- 
corate her body itc.- *Cr?f 

^atfqs^Tt^r ti.* ^ i 

been misunderstood by the king. sfist distress* 

ioS* of ^iflicxilties. I cannot 

claim to hare affection for the royal family first started by my 
ancestors, nor have I access to it from their time. In these 
and the following clauses he intimates that neither his ancestors 
nor himself had ever before visited the court and so he is 
diffident as to how ho might ac/joit himself when once there. 

nor do I possess that regard (of the king) which 
comes of remembering (former) benefits, considera- 
tion. affection that springs from serving ( the king) 

from one’s childhood. family position or importance. 

the courtesy due to old acquaintance. JRir-"BV>T5T^ 
nor can I offer tho allurement of the exchange of thoughts. 

nor can I claim the admiration due to vast learning, 
err*. regard paid to fine appearance. 

^ changes of tones necessary in service. A sorvnnt has to 
r mssttme tones of humility even when exasperated. For see 
above p. 84. the eleverness requisite in the meeting of 

the learned, winning over ( people about the 

court ) by expenditure of money. In spite of 

all these drawbacks I must go. 'enemy of the cities’ 

f. c. He Was -so called because be burnt down the three 
cities of gold, silver and iron built by 3Inya for demons iu the 
sky, air and earth, ‘erg^f gTrrnn^NftfSt • 3TR^ 

% # 1 ^ 'rc4’ *1?^ II’ chap. 202, C4. tlie object 

cE woi'sbip to the world. will do e^-erything that is 

proper ( ) "when I go there. 

P. 25 1-25 — p. 26 1- The sentence is 

3!>T • In this paragraph we hare 

a very interesting and instructive account of how an orthodox 
Brahmana left his home on an important nndertaking. 

%7r. WSjrmq ( rosary) JrRTr...U^ having 

- many tiroes recited the Tedic bvmas and portions of manlras 
suited to one starting on a journey, or 

V ^1^ HmHrqiq:, according to qr* 6- h 109. P^Rr. 

i He is so called because he has three eyes. 
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( adj of ^3iT ) preceded b} a bath of milb The image of flfef "^o-s 
washed with milk by Bana even now resorted to 

topropitiate Rudra Compare ‘3rfa|5f%%^?irqTsn7mf^qT^^3i555r 
(^rrgr^)’ gt mostly consisting 

of or abounding m sweet flowers A.c sandal ointment 

si^miiTr f^T gjSR 1^531 

— whose crest was formed by the rolling and crackling 
flames that split o] en the husks of the sesame that were offered 
fiist of all and hurled about (being heated by the fire) 
( plentiful ) aji-^ (ghee) aTTfc^r R^f^T 
whose right flame was kindled Ac Flames of fire curbing to 
the right were regarded as indicating good lucl Compare 

i tr 11’ ^3® 

25, t R»i|r 11^ 

I'i, 7th go 1st para- 

Thu is a Vedie word rarely used m chsscial 
literature It is variously derived fiom or ^ 

This IS again a word \eiy fiequently used lu the Vedas 
R*nf^?lRR according to his means snsai^ facing the east 
on excellent cow or a sacrificial cow jTtj 

®TWn ( ointment ) gg- qRq ( garland ) q^T 

ftKi 5jnw^r fl pRaift “jginSrl fa to whoso enr was 

adorned with fTiftqrf^nfif Sowers that were interwoven with the 
tips of |q'r grass that was smeared with — bright 

yellow pigment prepared from the urine or Inlo of a cow or 
found in its head All the thiee and 

kind of white flower) are auspicious used to ward 

off evil spirits and the eiil eye fgijTqr ^TTaTST (white 

mustard ) ^ The white mustard was believed to protect 
against evil spirits R}^ 3 j 4 qqi whoso heart 

oaerflowed with affection, as if sheuero his motlier ^ «rTN 
qw q ^ft q ^ ^his is a personal matter mentioned only 

casually by the author q^rqqqi— it is difficult to saj what 
god less IS alluded to Both ^ and are fair and may ho 

called believe it is |;qf tliat is meant gql u 

named and qqq^ g T Here the chief point is the auspicious 
rites performed when Bana started The qftqpjqq says ‘aI^T sft 
fgqwq qqqti? Hqnitd t n’ 

sajs ‘q^i^iqi'^qfnfqfrq qsrqwqr would also mean 

^'vho(in^^) was very fair’ arfq congratulated or 
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npi>laudetl the old female servants. ^cfr siRt*-"* 

kissed on tlio head hy tlio elders in tlic family’ at wliose feet 
ho fell, qf^: ^TFT. haring made, in accortl- 

nnco vith tho opinions of astrologers, offerings to the lunar 
'mansions to satisfy thoir desires i. e. Jio o.'fered such things as 
were calculated to propitiate thejrg^on which ho started, 

^ ( 'K’ith affix ), according to 35 V 'TT. 2 . 59. 

Sid ^^4 ( plastered ) erfSrt 

(a raised plot for sacrifice) P «(?/' of 

STf^dsooil (qqgnvn) Jircr^rr (encircled) qro: ZRT 

{ arJj. of oefi^:^ ). fqg...qp; ^ t white with five finger marks of 
Hour. Tho five fingers were dipped in some powder (or flour) 
mixed with milk ond the jar was smeared with the finger- 
marks by way of Compare ‘fq^TS? 5 — jpjftrrjrate^' 

ifch l>elow. g^.i.qgT? ^ even -now 
stra'qcJqs are placed in the month of jars as auspicious. For 
• as being auspicious, vide notes above p. 70. 5;gqrfg 

^ Tlforg; that recited the apraliratha 

hymn. It is 103. stq (^4 is the name of the sago 

who composed the hymn, by the BrShma^s that 

h. were bis dependents, putting forward bis right 

foot first. The right foot, eye, band in the case of males and 
the left foot, eye, 'hand in the case of females are auspicious. 

P. 26 n 10-18 5nj^—n3[Sf^. very distressing 

owing to summer. This and the clauses up to 
^jualify 14). terrible on account of the 

leafless trees. qft(i|rct?r^ ^^qj^Tinrn: 

i^RR^ln which the images of Durga carved under (or 
-on) the trees at the entrance (of the forest) were paid homage 
by travellers, ‘stfgtw nfti^TO’ 

though dried up, it (forest) seemed as though full of sprouts 
with thousands of tremulous long tongues that hung from ( tho 
mouths of ) thirsty beasts. The red and tremulous tongues 
resemble red and restless q^tqs. seemed to be 

spotted with the swarms of bees (^i^t) flying from the honey 
combs ( ) that were licked by bears and monkeys. 
5TviJT; in the sense 

of ‘spots,’ see above notes pp. 69-70. As follows 

immediately afterwards, wo cannot take 5 ^^^ in the sense 
\ of Clmfe?r. Tor nt^I 555 see p. 54. *^7^1 
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( adj of ) pieceded by a bath of mill Tlie image of was 
washed with milk by Bana is eien now resorted to 

to propitiate Rudra Compare 

{ U' lg 'g y 5th 3=^^ mostly consisting 

of or abounding in sweet flowers A.c f^^i^Tr sandal ointment 

^3?T gcro 

— whose crest was foimed by the rolling and crackling 
flames that split open the hnsks of the sesame that were offered 
first of all and hurled about (being heated by the fire) 

5rr3zr (plentiful) 5?i5ir (ghee) anfc^T JTqf^r * 1 ^ 

whose right Dame was kindled ic Tlames of fire curving to 
the right were regaided as indicating good luck Compare 

I tl’ 

25, i I'go m 

H fc^T 5r^%irqtf5njT5^mg?jgPl’ C^o 7th a* 1st para 

airgg^f3r«ai3Tf?r*^ This is a Vedic word rarely used in cln«scial 
literature It is variously derived from 5j^ or gr jri— 

This IS again a word aery frequently used lu the Vedas 
according to bis means srrscusff facing the east 
■an escelleat cow or a sacrificial cow ‘g^T jTlj '*%] 

35 anfcn (ointment) 37 *n5*r ( garland ) (l^«Tr 
h ^ sfFPjj whose car was 

adorned with flowers that were interwoven with the 

tips of grass that was smeareil with (t=q;TT — bright 

yellow pigment prepared from the urine or hilo of a cow or 
found in its head All the three ond ffrftJFfiTif;! ( 

kind of w hite flower ) are auspicious used to ward 

off evil spirits and tho evil eye ("b^^o 

mustard ) ^ The white mustard was lieheved to protect 
against evil spirits 3iq '’TOFi; ^11% RiR ivhoso heart 

oierfiovved with affection, as if sliowere his mother ofs ^IB 
^TBrr Bus *s " perconal matter mentioned only 

casually b\ the autlior TT^>3'Fn — it is difficult to say wliat 
goddess is alluded to Both gniond are fair and may bo 

called c believe it is jqf that is meant gul is ®bo 

named and Hero the chief point is the anspicious 

rites performed when Bana started The ^sT l' B r i Tq B says 3^ 
ZRnStlC JTBR'tl I U’. 

''lys ‘q 5 iA)=?i BiJTflj'Tqr would also 

■•who j was very fair’ srfJr congralulat 
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at tlio \r^atch ( at tlio jplace ^rhore the hours of the cratch vrcra^ 
marked ). that vero collected together, as though 

they -were mouatains, for constructing a dam across the ocean 
in order to conquer all continents. The elephants \7ere dark 
and big like mountains. The Icing iranted to conquer the conti- 
nents beyond tho sea. Ho trould cast the hills of elephants 
into the sea and would thereby cross over to the other side. 
In the Puranas, tho ^qs are seven ( 5^1 ST, 

5 IPR and Sec H. 1. 11.^ Sometimes they are 

spoken of as eighteen. ^3® C. 38; .V5!'rrf^- 

ereR:g5;tq and Gth ^ 0 . 

that were made like so many festive days of 
charming with banner cloths, sharp drums, conches, 
chowrios and unguents. jeqifiitR; is tho day when the king 
takes a ceremonial bath, the moon being in tho Pushyn nste* 
rism. On these days the king is accompanied by X'c., 
which arc tho insignia of royalty. The elephonts also had 
these on their body, ^rripwisp^—this quali/ies ?;TStg . rc»^ (p. 
28. 1. 7 }. Tlie dark elephants made tho gate look dark. There 
is another sense suggested. ’The day looked like night on 
account of the dark elephants.* 

( struck the earth with their hoofs that 
pranced ce.aselessly. the sound of the. hoofs 

resembled the beating of a tabor to tho accompaniment of 
dancing. Hence the poet says — that made Eoyal 

Glory to dance ( while they themselves beat the drum ). 

>rith the laugli-like foam spreading over the 
the corners of their lips, they seemed as though mocking the 
tribe of deer that ( compared witli the horses ) had slow legs. 
The idea is that the horses were swifter than deer. Both 
and are white. corner of the lip. 

that challenged with their joyous neighing the horse of Indra 
to a combat { ). ^^l•*^rq?^.is the horse of Indro, one of the 
14 jewels churned from tho ocean, that ns though 

dew up into the sky in anger against the horses of the sun, 
their ornamental chowrics serving them as wings. q5,TT«nTFrr 

jqrqrfa 

that was as though in waves with horses. returning 

after l>cing sent. Prom^^^^ to eq:fq|;; ( p. 27 1. 5 ) wo have 
words qualifying their mouths were 
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■ttur <r1l bristling ■with hornpilation with the Imndieds of 
the stout shouts of asparagus that grew on the soil 

burnt (by forest fires) 

IS a plant called or 'When soil is burnt, 

it bocomes more fertile, hence the word in^ Seeds that are 
lying deep down in the debris spring up i igorouslj aftei the 
burning of forest tiees by confiagration not 

different from ( t e as dear as ) his own heart The corn 
takes to refer to is to be connected -with 

«nM%JTT?rT may possibly take ¥irTr ( cousin ) also -with 

"We are not told anywhere that accompanied 

Bana ( <151 ) (object ofsrreHR) 

army ) JTWnK was a town 

( oi^qq'liTTq ) along the iirer ^ 

^ encamped 


p 26 1 19— P 28! 7 The principal 

sentence is fjTqifRT oq;?: 

^ who carried out the usual incidents of bathing and taking 
his meals when only one watch (of three 

hours) remained qg ft|% that were brought (near the 
royal gate ) for tying on their heads the fillets of Iionour 
This and the folloaving nouns in the instrumental qualify 


(P 26 1 27) A q|;q^ was a mailc of groat honour 
Compare 5!h 

( some ) brought for mounting drums ( ) 

on their backs f|§r sjfqs some acquired by way of tribute, 
some received as presents and some sent by the rangers of the 
elephant depots go says q^>MO may translate ‘fqo 
fSia as collected for being despatched to various places 


or q;i a present ( from 5'g5»n) ?nq^4T rows of elephants or 
place where elephants were caught and tiaiued siqtf ^^5 
tint were brought near for being seen mth curiosity (or 
admiialion ) for the first tune that were sent at the time of 
despatching an envoj and tliat were presented (gjl^) hj the 
chiefs of small Tillages (m forests) a small ullage or 

settlement Head ‘gg 

that were calleil for tie pleasure (eTig^) of ^ mimic fight 
at ^mIL tTT^ai that ■were given Ct c put together for 

a sham fight) that were separatcil (•\%hen they Im 1 faUj,ht 
for some time ) and -w ere led off *nq^lfq% that were placctl 
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at the -watch ( at the place where the hours of the watch were 
marked), that -were collected together, as though 

they were mountains, for constructing a dam across the ocean 
in order to conquer all continents. The elephants were dark 
and big like mountains. The king wanted to conquer the conti- 
nents beyond tho sea. He -would cost the hills of elephants 
into the sea and -would thereby cross over to the other side. 
In the Puranas, the are seven ( H, 
^psandgv^). See II. 1. 11.^. Sometimes they are 

spoken of os eighteen. 6* 38; 

and Cik 

that -were made like so many festive days of 
5 «qTftT^, charming -with banner cloths, sharp drums, conches, 
chowries and unguents. ^ the d.ay when the king 

takes a ceremonial bath, the moon being in tho Fushyn aste* 
rism. On these days the king is accempauied by vfsr I’c., 
srhioh are the insignia of royalty. The elephants also had 
these on their body. qualifies (P- 

28. 1. 7 ). The dark elephants made tho gate look dark. There 
is another sense suggested. 'The day looked like night on 
account of the dark elephants.’ JTfTT ’SI? 

(i[f^?TO *1^ — that struck the earth with their hoofs that 
pranced ceaselessly, c^: %; tho sound of the hoofs 

resembled the beating of a tal>or to tho accompaniment of 
dancing. Hence the poet says — that made Rojul 

Glory to dance ( while they themselves beat the drum ). 

irith the laugli-lik© foam spreading over the 
the corners of their lips, they seemed as though mocking the 
tribe of decr that ( compared with the horses ) had slo-w legs. 
The idea is tliat the horses were swifter then deer. Both 
and are white. corner of the Hp. STr-Tfr-'-W^S*!- 

that challenged -with their joyous neighing the horse of Indra 
to a combat ( ). the horse of Indra, one of the 

14 jewels churned from the ocean. that ns though 

8ew up into the sky in auger against the horses of the sun, 
their ornamental chowries serving them as wings. 

that was os though in waves with horses. returning 

after being sent. From to ( p. 27 1. 5 ) wo have 

words qualifying qg... qu3M^ ; their mouths were 
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ornatoenled ^vlth rows of cowries as though thej 

(cowries) wcie lows of numerical figures in counting thedis 
tance of manj yojanaa they had travelled, that 

looked as though they were patches (^) of evening light 
marl ed with star® The white cowries on the mouths of the 
camels looked like stars and their tawny skins like the yellou 
glow of sunlijjht in the evening 3 t^ that having their 
ears ornamented with red chowries looked as though thej 
were fields of red rice covered with red lotuses The 

1^0^ ®d like red chowne and the tawny skin like a field 
of red rice 

ITT 5 2 2 (?n^r7n m having 

strings of charming golden bells tinkling incessantl}t 
they seemed to be grov es of old kai anja trees with hundreds 
of dry pods of seed rattling on them 3^3^ a small hell 
( Marathi 33^ ) For see text p 22 1 20 sm 

that were full of beautiful ( ) tufts of woollen 
threads of five colours, dangling near then ears The next 
clause IS aijoisr ( 1 13) ^igRr 

(umbrellas) that were white like milk freshly flowing, as 
though they were autumnal clouds Autumnal clouds arc 
white when a mass of water ( qu q»5i ) diops from them srrq 
the circular shadow of which was annihilated by the 
light ( 3TI55lqi ) due to a mass of i>ear]s (which encircled the 
umbiellas), ns though they were trees of paradise A 
yields whatever one desires and so it may yield pearls Jfjxr » 
try had je'n els (emeralds) stic] mg to them, as though thej 
( STTaq? ) M ere the lotuses in the navel of Vishnu 
the umbrellas are white The lotus in Vishnu s navel maj 

touch Viio wings oi Tj^ who IS file of 

^ IS a kind of gem, otherwise called irr^q^r 

that had bnlhant and large rods 
of coral as though they were regions ( ) of the milk} 

ocean The umbrellas were while like milk Coral is found 
m the sea that hid large ( ) rubies sjarkling 

on them, as though thc} were the hoard like (t e broad) 
hoods of ^ It was suppose! that serpents liad red gems 
in llieir hoods ^ has a 1000 hoods and is as white os the 
umbrellas lifts that were resorted to b} svvanliko kings, 

as though they were the islands of the heaveiily Oan^e** 
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Sttjitis ( ) resort to tbe celestml Ganges. 
overpotrering- the season of sxnniner, langWng at the splendour 
(or heat) of the sun, and drinking up the light of the sun. 
The umbrellas did not allow the heat to be felt. 
in the shade of the umbtollas people felt as cool as in moon- 
light. There U an apparent viz. how can be 

turned into the { white ) umbrellas made 

the season full of white lotuses. The umbrellas look like 
There is in saying that umbrellas ttirned the season (it 
was then) into the season of 

Tliere is another f^vr. 55 ^ 5 ? means ‘dark.’ IVIiat is 
( and so white ) cannot be dark. There is between 
and %7r ond sky ( there can be no foam in the sky ). 

white umbrellas in the day looked Uke 
moonlight. «Erg^ means ‘the full-moon day in sriPitTi.’ It was 
then and so the poet uses the word srqii^, 
laughing at the glory of Indra. srau^t: qir 
Mass. AjarqTTRJ resembling conch-shell. Tho reading 

is better than The royal gate seemed on 

account of tbe numerous u'hitc umbrellas to be like 
■(where everything is white). For a description of it sc© 
chap. 330. fe ^ 

f?RfT95! n wa^w:’ 10- Th© next clause is 5 pj|... 

that (chowrics) as though 
secracd to steal away tbe world, the eight regions of which were 
seea for a moment and then lost to riew. 

Tli© idc.a is: — thousands of chowries 
were waved to and fro. So the people could see tho regions 
beyond where they were standing between one waving of tho 
chowries and another. Tliat interval being very short, the author 
s.ays that the worlds disappeared from view after being seen 
for a moment. — tho idea is: — when tho chouTies 

were uplifted (^^q) they shaded tho sun from view and 
60 caused darkness (i. e, tho day wont away); when tho 
were lowered down ( again came into view (i. e. 

tho d«v came ). Tiie poet fancies that the day was as i£ placed 
ou a swing by ibo chowries and "was made to como near and 
then go away as a person slttiisg on a swing does. Mark they 
two accusatives and eitrnfSi. ( primitive 

sense of f. )j ^ ^ «Kn?rf% ( causa! ). 
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^ ^ 53 (tlie subject of ^ and ^ la the pritaitne 
sense is put in the instrumental or accusative in the causal) 
been omitted by oversight after 
that as though drove away the lule of Kal% ~endered_^ 
dark (qjTc^r) by the stain of the contact of bad kings Kahyuga 
had set in long before ^ began to rule Bad kings ruled in 
I^ln Everything that IS evil and sinful is represented as 
dark Kali s rule must bo dark with the misdeeds of bad kings 
The white as though removed this darkness siiT^ 

deru’ed from with tho aflix (bright) 

'ii^^ 1^51 qfen;. ( of — 

The lute flowers are seen in The white chownes 

resemble *n^s and so are fancied as bringing about autumn 
— chownes are white like lotus fibres and are 
waved in the air So the poet fancies that chownes made the 

sly (pare, bright) 5li 

( ) seemed like a flock of Hamsas with the conchsbells in 

the ears of elopluauts Both ^^s and are white Bings of 
conohshell were suspended from the ears of elephants for 
ornamentation or as auspicious This explanation of ‘ 

will do in ‘sra ( test p 

17 11 16 17) See below ic (test p 29 

I SO) Jsrfit — the jT^^qns (banners, plantain tiees ) 

were so many that there seemed to be a forest of 

^ — tbe umbrellas of peacocks featheis looked like a 
forest of ruby trees (on account of the reddish tinge of the 
eyes ) — the while and flowing silken dresses look 

ed hke the stream of the Ganges and the white linen dresses 
like the milky ocean ^ — emeralds are green hho 

plantain trees urru. qX that seemed to crEate.aa tJiouchs 
«econd day by the (rosy) morning hues of rubies It wfl? 
afternoon when qjq saw tho The red light shed by 

the rubies there w is like and hence there seemed to 

bo morning in the afternoon 

'Bek —Sapphires are hluo hke 
tho sky sm^sT'TFlT 0f5tT The dark stones 

produced the appearance of niobt in the day, hence the author 
uses the word 3?ijq The Jumna is 

dark like See oboio (texfcp 27, I 7) 

With the ra\s of topaa it Bccmed to be full of charcoal 1 
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He blue topaz Trould look like cluircoal. If it was reddish, then 
it would look lit© a live piece of coal or like Mars ( )* 

The next sentence is { h 34 ). 

some did not get admission^ hung down their 
heads ( on that account) and seemed, under the guiso 
of the image of faces reflected in the nails of their feet, to enter 
their own bodies through shame. 3%ffJ 

f ^' As they hung down their faces, tho latter - 
were reflected in the bright toe-nails. Tho poet fancies that 
through fehama they entered their own bodies in the shape 
of reflections, under the guise (eqpi:) of the 

pencil of the rays of the nails of their hands that were scatter- 
ed about, some (kings) seemed to hand-over chowrios for 
serrice to the earth which they scratched with their fingers. 
To scratch the earth is inauspicious. The vanquished kings, 
being deeply engrossed in sad thoughts and having nothing to 
do, drew lines on the ground with their nails. The rays of tho 
bright nails resemble chowries. The poet fancies that cbowries 
were handed over to the earth (poetically represented as the 
queen of a king ) that the latter might thereafter serve king 
wHaraba with the chowrie. ^i^KfTcj^pn' 

?i*nt ^ ^ ^ u\ 

is the central 

gem in a necklace. the rays 

of the blue sapphire resemble a sword blade. Tho poet fancies 
that the kings had suspended from their necks swords ( instead 
of carrying them in their hands ) in order to propitiate their 
lord ( ). '^VSi < ) euggesta that the swords flashed 

like sapphires. hovering round their 

faces are fancied to be the beard allowed to grow through grief 
nt the loss of their kingdoms. One who is in mourning for tho 
death of a relative does nob share himself. ( chaplet ) 

{ crown of the 

head ) The bees on the white chaplet are fancied to ho 

their heads (with the dark hair growing on them ) running 
away for fear of having to submit to the humiliation of bowing 
at Harsha’s feet. diRntf F i (55K) 
no protector other than. Another sense is ( 

^ ‘who are not protected by any one else’j *’* = 

11 ’ , 


•this latter sense TTO liaro to construe they Trereas 

though honoured boenuso they did not require another to pro- 
tect them ‘ijnTii ^ from 

time to time coming out ejprfT' 

-ceaselessly ( ) ashed again and again the servants tha^ 

accompanied inner doorkeepers after whose track ran thousands 
of suppliants girj will it he to-day 1 aTTW»T 

qj^qn^will tho emperor grant an interview after sitting 
in the audience halll Will become out into the outer court! 
en^TR *l*TT ^TTW or 3^ sTRTR '^e “ay take ‘airr 

as one sentence and translate 'will there be an audience hall 
(t e will ho hold hia court) after taking his dinner 5 If we read 
the meaning is ‘will he, after taking Ins dinner, grant 
an interview in tho audience halll The king was to enter the 
hall of justice after taking his dinner " 

^ \ 3 g»i ii Jjge VII 221 stt^ 

t^iTR^.— qofthfics <1 Connect with 

(occupied) gRt fir 7 n;that waited for the time ivhea the 
emperor would be seen mst sitting m a spot by themselves 
— we must understand tho Bauddhas by as wrtfl 
follows ^ and ore epithets tliat are applied to the 
founders of both Jainism and Buddhism by their followers 
But in the usage of Brahmamcal writers err^rr stands for the 
system of m snttKtSrr m the So is 

equal to Compare below ( text 

P 35 11 25 26) —The qj^jiRs are o sect of 

For a brief statement and refutation of the system see 

on II 2 37 JT According to them js 

called ( the lord of tigs ti" the sftqs) and is only the 

ftPl'd'tKui of the world qKRrftfit — for the meaning see above 
p DO “Bans (from gvj + ri;) 

’-according to ‘qvd^s^iwTftR’ VT 5 2 134 For a longer 
list of the followers of rarious sects see 5^0 8 th g-* 5th p^ira 
uttT we know that ambassadors used 

to be sent to Indian courts by kings of Persia Greece Romo 
Ac In the frescoes in the caves of Ajanta there is a represen 
tabon of a Persian embassy q^;TPj;““theie were so many 

people of various tribes and nations that it seemed as though 
it was the place where the primeval sages created beings of 
various kinds For sr3rnf?|5i s®® above p 18 It was these ten 
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that created eTeryUiing. . Vide 1. 36-41. 
made by gathering together the essence of the three -worlds, 
*r?T. ■ The Ti^riTW i* the biggest work iu 
the Sanskrit langiu^ge and yet a work of tliat vast extent would, 
liave fallen far short of adequately desoribiag tUo glory ,of 
Horsha's gate, the position of which was eSecled 

by a thousand Various meanings are possible. The 

royal gate was so gorgeous that it would seem to an observer 
to have been the work of long ages. Or the royal gate conveyed 
an atmosphere of so much purity and righteousness that as 
though a tliousand l»ad combined to form it. For 

as an era of unmized virtue, ride p. 45. is 

equal to 10 sfies. ‘s(j 51 fltja ^ I 5 ^.' sqf Rralsf 

tmn: I 3ra!ri!tqa?=i^!355tnq>iT!tiiKii'-ftt!fuir4tii!6 
tliat was surrounded or resorted to ( lit, accepted) 
by orores of royal glories. 

p, 28 II. 8-13 3TVT^...srrf^7ni:. sttctj ftm*' 

JWrT of ) of this (vast ) extent, jpji^vrfof those 

(sntrr^s) that created helngx how is it that the 

great elements were not exhausted (in creating these numer- 
ous beings ) 1 Jr^pjjts are the five gross elements etc. 

nnd MRrr^r, from which the bodies of all beings 
are created, limit. The idea is that in creating so 

many beings, the furthest limit of the numWr of atoms must 
have been reached and exhausted. ( 4 %^: is a better reading, 
but is probably an emendation, is more in 

accordance with the style of Bana who cares for more 

than for anything else. cessation, end. the 

exhaustion of all forms. 5 iRTOpft ( refers to upt ) — because -he 
■was soon to be ushered into the presence of the glorious 
without being obstructed. 

p. 28 lb 14-30 anj The first sentence is- 

instrumentals from, qualify *fl^. 

£573%?!©^ whose waist 

was small, being bound by a belt ( 5 ^) that was studded 
(^^ 3 ^ ) ■"‘ith ornaments of fiashing rubies, qg^ metal plate 
studded with stones. oqgr^qr^sT ^ * 

la the lexicons the meaning assigned to ?fr^ is 'finger-guard.* 
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^ atTT But tliat meauing xrill not do 

here If wo roatl the meaning i3 *by a strap of goat skin.' 

TO 5TO(f^TO) (lininp)a?T 

( formiilable ) ergas Ho was fair an<^ 
formidable like TOIT wearing on his chest a 

necklace as though it ( 5xt) were a rope to restrain the tribe of 
deer m the form of restless organs of sense 541^ 

jewelled rings m hts car arc fancied to be the son 
and the moon brought there to inquire of them whether there 
existed nnj one m their families equal to 5^ for 

whom room was as though mode by the rays of tbo sun out of 
regard for liis(5^s) position, the rays being eclipsed (fif 
pulled away ) by the flowing ( q 5^ ) stream ( [ ) of the 

beauty of Ins face “^1^ A\Ticn there is a crowd and 

a way has to be made for a great man, people hare to be drag 
ged out ( g ii f^Mimur ) The bright lustre of his face surpassed 
tbo sun’s rays obtained through the favour of bi» 

master (with «ji#5BqT), sereno(withfBuT) TOR (serenity) 

TO ?TT or according to If 2 2 

37 ( sTTfSJrrft ) wrftmftr IS an (illustrative 

list only and not exhaustive) a chaplet ^ TO 

bcariOg on his bent bead a white turban as if it ( turban ) 
were courtesy itself, though he occupied a position that 
was the centre ( etPrSR ) of sternness As the chief of 
all doorkeepers lus position required him to be stern in 
1 eeping discipline, yet bo was courteous and bad bent his 
head when approaching Bana C and T translate ‘lifting his 
white turban as a token of respect This is quite wrong 
No one in India would lift his turban as a token of respect 
The learned authors are misled by western notions goes 
with and with which latter is the object of 

(inlaying )^?5^ (uneven, jagged) 
(handle) cRgi zra i ( goes with 5^^ ) holding 

wit holding m the other ( * « 

right ) hand a polished ( q"ggi ) golden staff, as though it 
(staff) were a streak of lightning without its unsteathness. 

mrin tot ^or see above p 54 

from 3Tq ^55clt ( with %qq{g?^) also means ‘that prevents 

wanton actions* (of the crowd at the door) srinftffT fft^T 
TO" 31TOt =3IFT “fjpr See above p 75 
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let your honour i ( Bam ) ■w^ho is intent on 
welfare treat him with befitting behaviour. respectful 

behavionr, course of conduct, gieqict er^ 

/The word means the same tiling as q r ?i{ifulq^ . Compare * 3 TT «a l^fiqg 
JMJHK* P‘ o* ^^ctcJrt^ 
p. 136 (P). enTES^r— the 
plural shows the respect be paid to t 3 '...JTrei worthy to bo 
thus favoured. 

P. 28 h SI— P. 29 1- 25. The first sentence 

is 

( 1. 10 ). ^WT 3 ^‘. born in the country of The words 

in the instrumental from q;n5^* below (i. 14). 

Prom to we have the brerds of horses from 

various countries, and give and as 

synonyms. But that will not do hero as follows, — 

El'll «4U^{ *fTK s? W? 

The country of was beyond the Hindookush moua- 
tains ( probably eastern Persia ) and was known in very ancient 
times. It produced one of the best breeds of horses. See ^50 IV. 
t. GQ-70, refers to the country 

^ ^ Seo IV. 1 . T 6 . is 

Persia. From^S\:, wo have horses of various colours. 
dappled like partridges. In this paro, the author shows his 
familiarity with the soicnce of horses, q'^i^^r-horse 

ha\'ing on the head and fourboofsfive auspicious marks. Accord- 
ing to ^e, it is a horse whose face together with the head and 
four hoofs is white.' 5 m' ^ 

1 .’ ??j05?ipn^5 Sf«qfr:’ On 

?t* says “sisTd*^ sTq^ ^ % Eifeqjm-' 1 

^ *5f w *ifim3:gtnnTT 1 ^ 

3 1 ^ *Tf^?gr^ ff&q4wi?rn?R: li' 5fu.” They 

are horses on the corners of whose eyes there are 
spots of white hair, 

t!;{ T fwJ c ^-? ;’**-horsos the coat of which is marked with 
' numerous etarlike spots, gf^ r is a cluster of six stars. 

I ©irqwClong) T^t?f ^ %ni:. 313 ^ 13 : (f^:) JR^^5r: 

( well rounded ) (soft or delicate) ggf^; (well 

j proportioned ) trfo ach fq .- ^; 5)q t 3 . q fi^ i x ^-that part of the neck 
where bells are tied. The com. says jft^TETT^ Efjq'at W 

f ^ f=fig5i I Sltnf? i *I5T? 
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f^sr fsi^TT^ »TRa ?pt: »’ 5fa”. ^ en^m 

with curved, long and up-turned necks resembling a sacrificial 
post in tbeir contour, sn^^l order, regular succession of partsv 
^rnr* wa 

•whose shoulder joints were stout (swellmg)on 
account of the accumulation (of flesh) ^n|?T (projecting, 
convex ) ^ ^ The com says ^ 

J «’ ( not thick ) 

slender jitjutt. ( straight ) iratTT ( legs ) ^qpj; 

a?f^ that had bellies round and as 

though without entrails through fear of their being broken 
through great speed ar^Pt^Pr emiPl ^ STMlfut suggests the 
idea of interstices or ups and downs What is ^ ( well 
rounded ) cannot have ups and downs ( large ) ^u<n 

^ g 5Tq ; T ■whoso broad flanks were divided 

by a large depression ts a feature of beauty m a 

horse It is a depression on the chest, back and flanks 
«! a horse The com quotes *^a\x ' 

sraeRr ii’* «5r»]^ qisl whose leaf 

like tails rolled on the ground (enr^) C and T translate 
‘with the hairs like new shoots swaying about in the wind* 
that were restrained with difficulty by the numerous 
iirm ropes fixed ( lu the earth ) on both sides The ropes held 
their necks If we read ^Bt«n5r», then the meaning is ‘ropes 
in the ground firmly fixed A.c We then expect the order 
to be ^fitfjRqnr 3TFr although already long enough, 

they ( horses ) seemed to he longer still as one of their hinder 
legs was stretched because it was tied with a rope is ^ 

Marathi the neck 

•ornament of which was suspended with a cord of many strings 
( closed ) that kept moving 

their limbs that were itching, the skin of which twitched, 
that were held between the teeth and then let go, that were 
spotted with bits of foam darkened by Duiva juice 
^?Ti g^KT . q Rsi gir sq* tTcTPqcrT 

When their limbs had itch, the skin twitched and they held 
the itching skin between their teeth to ease the itching sensation 
This caused the foam and the jmee of the Durvas they uere 
grazing upon to stick to their bodies ^JTTa.’ 
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C and T take the vord ns meaning *months’. Bat ve cannot then, 
construe with as mouths cannot be bitten by. 

teeth, ( 3 ^) that lazily moved their 

tails, ifT^r also), 

, half of •whose flanks was drooping ( ) and relaxed as 
they rested on one hoof. that seemed to ponder 

•when they slept. that emitted low rumbling 

neighing -when they stumbled. tlTfs?jT g wrift a^i: S^gt 

^ ^ ©{Ira h. w a wooden 

foot-rest. The object may be to allow the urine to pass through 
a hole in the foot-rest into a gutter underneath over ■which the 
plank is placed. sr^^JrpfTP zRBmHT-* ^ ( liking ) ^ or 

When fodder was scattered before 
other horses, they became enraged and jealous. 

^ 3 |;rV ( threatening words ) ?TIWT: 

(p’Jpils) ^tnR. bodies were 

yellowish red because saffron was rubbed over tliem, th^ 
seemed to have always near them the lustration-Bres. Both 
and fire are red. For ?ftcr^, see above p. 34. 

( canopy ) 3 ^: «rfvora^3 51^. The er^rtra- 

^■sTtT according to the com. is n|{^. 3?Kf^ filled, sirg ^r 
stable. ‘gr©'OT5ri 3 SRW-*- to the left of liis 

hand. e ^^^... g :g '' piT t ^.— this and the following clauses qualify 
— which, on account of its great height, as 
though left the sky no room. Tho elephant stable was very 
high and crowded tho ■whole sky. plantain tree; 

banner. the outskirts of ■which trero 

surrounded, that vras filled on all sides -with 

streams ( ^:f^) of ichor full of bees, as though with rivers. 

tliat filled the nostrils with tljo odour, os though of 
blooming Ikikula trees, spreading in all directions. The odour 
of the ichor of tho best elephants was said to bo like that of 


Bakula. Separate g q u l ^ ^ . The com, says \ 

I 5^3^ 3 ^flcRtK**** 

not quite distinct owing to distance. 
stable where elephants ■were housed. 

elephant — stable looked from a distance like a 
palace. So asked this question. alngTClJ — ‘ 

^ ^nng- — tt king’s elephant meant for ..ridiu''.^ 

I only (and not for fighting). SHfiTI Ids v 
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separated from him by another species The king s sonl was 
in a human body, while la »t was m an elephantine 

body — literally means ‘one who destroy s the pride’ 

( of other elephants ) C and T strangclj 

enough explain it as ke^n (or perhaps attenuated and lacking) 
in pride’ I hare only heard, but never seen 

If it be so (t e if Sfti^rnT is housed here) and if there be no objec 
tion ( in seeing it ) then I shall first of all see the great ele- 
phant overcome 

P 29 1 2C— p 31 1 22 Jictfl ^ The prmcj 

pal sentence is HHT — hy the 

deep sounds issuing from his throat ^ low, sweet iFvftr 
the idea is - — The big elephant trumpeted in deep grunts 
(ns IS usual with these animals) that sound resembled the 
rumblmg of a cloud So the and the peacock welcomed 

the sound (thinking that a cloud was near) with rocifer 
ous notes A was supposed not to be able to dnnk 
tbe water flowing on the earth, it had to rest content aiith 
a few drops from the cloud falling direct into its mouth 
Hence the word with and ^ with pea^ 

cocks (jftwiTJ?) Compare ‘iTflW ^ 

4th eo See for peacocks dancing when it 
thunders p 63 ^ This and the follon 

ing words m the accusative singular qualify below 

( resembling ) 5 % ^ tlW 

^ «FTq that seemed as though ho 

wore the premature season of clouds wearing an embodied 
form Both the elephant and clouds are dark In the season 
of clouds ( rams ) one sees 'qnrrs peacocks dancing and the 
tree putting forth bud« Tliereforo the elephant ( who«e 
ichor resembled the od ur of buds ) is fancied to be 
the season of clouds incarnate It was then the middle of iflnr 
and not ^ So the word trrw *» pnt in 
ing ( about to lea\ 0 ) the fourth stage of hfo that had reached 
its perfection by his skin being marked with spots brown like 
thick drops of honey as though it were a Jake SfwjipTmrf 
developed ( with deep (with 

q^rsTT^Fi ar^ rf?r (with 

Tide notes on 5 TRft? p. 42 marks of reddish si>ot 8 

^ the elephant’s skin ‘qQ« (qrrsjftlf^ 
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I ^®)* WTTmt 
?fo. %^f?T (sfJJTSsrfjT ) h 5TRr%- 

?rr;j^( ■with There is brown honey in lotuses. 

Jrcni7«I ( Kielhom Tol I. 
p. 73.). m®®*^ ‘the ago between 30 and 40’; compare 

5T^gr^ ‘That ■which is seren ar^flis in height, nine 
in length, ten in circumference and is 40 years old is the 
best’ (translation p. 207). suR^JC* ^ ( ndj, 

of ^^:). gr?...TTr q?tlH, chanted (the tune suited to) the 
beginning of his auspicious entrance into the fifth stage ■with 
the conch-shell ornaments on his ears that were blended 
with the low drum-like rumbling of the flapping of his ears* 
For ^^3 on elephant’s ears, see above text p. 27 1. 13. At 
an auspicious ceremony such as the first entrance in a new 
house, there is the music of drums (^^fh) and conches may be 
blown, stands for qia^l^jOT. ( charming ) 

(fine) (dancing) (harmony), 

standing on three legs, whOe one is lifted up. This is 
a characteristic action ■with the elephant. 
fVwr The 

^elephant moved incessantly and he rested bis body on three 
legs. So ho seemed to 1^ engaged in dancing and there 
was a certain rhythmical method in his movements. 

err^: ( expanse ) irt euln: ®^*nTT R^TT. 

theideais; — ^by his incessantly standingon three 
legs, ho seemed to be lessoning his weight on the earth for 
fear of ( otherwise ) breaking it (fg^ 5 R). His incessant move- 
ments to and fro looked like rubbing the itching body against 
the quarters. Baffaloes and elephants may mb their bodies 
against walls. p. of denominative verb from 

55g. 3 ^t^tGght. because he throw up his trunk (into 

space ). past p. p. of 315 ^ to throw v,’ith 3 ^. There are eight 
guardian elephants of the eight quarters, qpniJ 

I U’ | with ^ 

in the sense of ‘to challenge ton fight’ takes the only. 

‘tquTqmr^:’ qr. l- 3- 31* saw (Marathi 

); saw-like trunk ( tpigra ). 

A saw has teeth and cleaves pillars ( ). 

( with trunk ). He moved his trunk armed with slmrp 
I tusks and seemed to cleave the world ( ). See above 
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p 102 for gmr seemed to desire to go out as 

though the world could not contain him His incessant more 
ments and large body gire nse to this conceit The next clause 
15 the chief portion of which is STT^?;^ 

^ en'fJzT to whom delight was caused by riders (%f^ ) 

and keepers ( ) who treated him with remedies ( ) 

appropriate to summer e?Hl?nm eiR?? 

by riders who 

tossed ( over the elephants ) creepers full of juice and sprouts 
and who seemed as though they were forests gathered together 
thiough long familiarity In forests also there are dancing 
creepers full of juice Ac Tlie elephant roamed in forests 
which as though came there in crowds ( ) to allei late 

his torment If we read , the words f^‘|f cannot be 

well explained clouds also cause creepers to dance when they 
pour water over them keepers that threw water 

mixed with juioy moss and bundles ( fitet ) of lotus stalks 
( on them ) looked like lakes In lakes also there are waters^ 
moss and lotus stalks The chief words in the next clauso- 
are atfq xr ^1755 ^w^rJiyind 

who seemed to chain the circle of the quarters by his very stoutr 
bolt-like trunJ oomparativo of ( adj 

of eav^jT) that was tossed aloft as though he smelt (lu took 
the wind ) the ichor of some rival elephants Ji%fr;i^prTTT^ 
eiKi^^T ^ which was -wai y with small 

lines of wrinkles (q^ ) round it os though with marks ( lines ) 
to reckon his victories in many battles Ignorant persons 
reckon by drawing lines on the earth or wall Ac The v nnkles 
on the trunk are fancied to bo such lines Compare ‘qjqlsFr 
Ac ( text p 27 1 1 ) ^ 

?tqT ‘hHMlPr of Tor tie 

seoaboiop 70 for the seven seas p 32 andtbesoea 
continents p 3 and qualify 

■\Vhen a plant IS watered it puts forth qfjqs Ibe leases of the 
held in the trunk seemed to bo the q^s of his tusk, the 
tusk being avatered by the juice oosing from the stem 

jJTcnfjT w g^T ^ It is "ot 

correct to understand os ‘a shooting twig of pearls ’ In 

tlmt case gww? cannot bo properly dissolred and the 
13 not properly ^orketl out 9 ^ rrom the other tusk 
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hung down lotus fibres, which resembled due to his great 
Best for fighting. , ‘ffRVcqi...5Pt«IT’-these words are to be con- 
nected with sfJifcT, and jrctprtr;. His 

tusTcs were very white. also are white. When the bril- 

liance of the tusks spread all round, the poet fancies that he 
vomitted the gfgs; bed that he had eaten when he sported in 
the lakes. On the use of in poetry, tficfe p. 50. fJpir... 

the brilliance of tusks spreading in the world is fancied 
to be bis fame ( which is white ) spreading in all directions. 

seemed to laugh at lions that were naughty 
{ ) because they had broken down some wretched worms 

of elephants. is white. he seemed to 

make for himself a silken veil manufactured from the heaven- 
ly tree. The brilliance of his tusks spreading round his face 
looked like a fine white silken veil. which 

(palate) was seen when be gracefully lifted up his trunk. 
?;^...^j^;^^whQn he showed his red palate, be seemed to vomit 
the red lotuses he bad devoured. His org was red like 
and fresh A red ars showed on excellent elephant 

and 80 did a brown ( ) eye. Compare *fn^- 

67. 6. the plain idea is that the 

ichor flowing from his cheeks ( ) was as fragrant 

»s =ip, mRsTiiw fa- wl’ lawc-'. sralSra— 

that seemed to bestow on the elephants all the forests 
on which he gracefully placed his trunk, that 
were rubbed with a half-cut sugarcane reed, and tlmt resounded 
with a swarm of bees, 

5l3. %«T fefoti:. jes is a kind 

of very sweet red sugarcane. the genitive is 

used in the sense of the dative. is used in two senses; 

(1) streams of ichor; (2) royal grants declaring a gift. All the 
clauses have an application to royal grants. on 

which (royal copperplates or other edicts) the hand (royal 
signatxiro ) is gracefully ( or hastily ) made. Mark the uso 
of the word in inscriptions as in *4fig'wl RR &c’. Intro, p. 
XXIX footnote. suggests that royal orders aro written 

with a pen { ) of reed { resembling ). 

royal grants are loudly read by the donees (who resemble 
bees thati seek tbo ). Toko away tbe comma after 

qu-liCes is: — As tbo 
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lieat was intense, bis bigb h<^ was cooled with a garland made 
of pieces of ice His head on which the white pieces of ice 
were placed seemed to bo covered with a ( fillet ) studded 
with bright jewels The jewels resemble stars, as do the pieces 
of ice A indicated authority Vtde notes p 116 
g^cTRcTii;.’ • As 

there were no pearls, but only icy pieces, the author says 
‘l«o 0 TtCt concealed) wmidlHf 

(opened, laid bare) tTT?5^ (fans) As 

he flapped his largo cars, he screened from view for sometime 
the worlds and then again allowed them to be seen. Compare 
for n similar conceit (textp 27 L13) 

^4 out of devotion to his master, he, as though 

fanned Royal glory resting on the couch of bis tusks A lady 
resting on a couch of ivory ( in summer ) may he 
fanned by a servant The elephant is a symbol of 
Further the elephant helped the king to secure 
The Qappmg cars would fan his tusks stt ( 1 ) 

descended in a well proportioned shape from the backbone 
(with that was handed down throagh a 

long family in succession (with WT*?^) A chowrie was 
one of the signs of royalty (a?Tf^i[^f^) and may ha 
lianded down from father to son qatf i waving ( applies to both 
and family, Inck-bonc aninT long On erTOT* 

remarks «Rn « 

^ arpnt I eWT ^ ^<r«nwwT 

51 ^ f^g5^fl’?%1lTfn^l3TTqcTRC5rTTlim 

i^vr I fl jotr i 

^ l ^*IRT^ ^ ifTUW ijl'h'fii. ’ 

the spray from the elephant s trunk f3[fT^5RrftdI — h® had 
chunk the waters of several nvers when he accompameef ins 
master Harsha on the latter’s 

(made motionless) % ( ot^ of ^?RRt) en^r 

of the twistings of his body when he heard the sound of the 
drum borne by other elephants ^ ^^?tR;-the idea is — When 
he heard the sound of drums on other elephants, he attentively 
listened for a moment and then again became restless and trum 
peted A person, when insulted, heaves deep sighs The 
author fancies that the elephant trumpeted because it wanted to 
convey that it was insulted hy there being other elephants 
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canying drums and that it be\raUed its o-n*n lot 'that it could 
not figbt with tliose elephants, errit— gSn!*j;~-the elephant 
scratched the gi-ound and dropped ichor The poet 

fi^oies that the elephant did these actions through shame at 
the humiliation of having to bear on his back the riders 
( ). person who feels ashamed scratches the ground 
and gives up pride ( ). sqsRRT ( (q«rr?l.) 3^2 

hi ^ 3lT<2ir?T ia obedience to the 

shouts of the riders d'c. The riders shouted angrily when 
the elephant took up mouthfuls and then dropped them. 
eRiT ( drowsiness ) SRKClt i ; . un- 

■willingly. ( eaten ) 

( adj. of g%^). As the juice of g rrig leaves was dark, it re- 
sembled qq. g^qifq — it is from the temples that ichor flows. 

he seemed as though splitting with pride. It will be 
noticed that from these words up to there are 

pairs of -words, each of which begins with the same letter. So 
the reading is better than -who breathed 

heavily as though through bravery (that flnds no outlet), 
who swelled us though through pride. also means 

*£ainting.* through intoxication. ? 3 ...^qbreaking through 
youth, flowing with ichor. He was so full of youthful energy 
‘that it, not being contained within him, as though split 
him up. prancing. be was as though 

intoxicated through arrogance and seemed to rise aloft through 
his energy. he gasped on account of his own 

brilliance, he smeared ( everything ) with his grace, be 
sprinkled (the world) with his loveliness. Heat {^^) 
makes one languid smooth; affectionate. 

Smooth nails in elephants were highly thought of. “ 3 ^ 

?r®- wr rough; unkind. It will 
be noticed that the flrst words in each pair of clauses are 
contradictory as in a*id ' 5 ^ -'g^ large; 

teacher, a good disciple in motlesty or discipline. 

soft; affectionate, fq hard; firm (in friendship). 
short of heck. g;f^ slender; poverty-stricken, ?Tcr*-«qi^ ceaselessly 
flowing with ichor; ceaselessly giving gifts, is qgi^ni, the 

elder brother of in pranks due to ' being . in rut; 

' pranks due'to drink. ?T{C w elephant of the best type. ' Vide 
) II. chap, 31 {or and elephants and 

I 10. .'I 
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ft?TT67 1 was notorious 

for drinking See fqt^go V 25 jsr . atg who was like a high 
born wife in his obedient nature bthTtRIT obedience, docility 
?ms a patience f5rjr may stand for Buddha w 

Malms Ira, the founder of Jaimsm, both of whom laid emphasi 
on ^ he s\ as a \ cry shower of file -nhen he le 

loose las wrath ?rT 5 0) puUm^ out or lifting serpents, (2 
in destroying elephant^ Gnrula is the implacable foe o 
serpents destroyed his rnals in battle " 

his eagerness for quarrels (or fights) p 18 

18 represented as always proceeding from heaven to earth anc 
ticeicrsowithsomemissionornewsand as fond of quarrels 
17otc the Marathi expression iTTO’ He is therefon 

styled one expects 

But a thunderbolt -alien there 19 no ram (no cloud) is un 

expected So ^^?rT?r made sudden ( and hence terrific ) attacki 
( 3!3W=^ ) ( 1 ) *“ ( 2 ) ■“ 

mg armies sreirt Sg W a KRtlftf 5!Rinf8(l)>' 

Ijitmg, (2) m using his tusks gitl (ej (1) ‘■sasjmj 
(sinners) with the noose m his hand, (2) in drnvini 
with his charming trunk The word lira at the end of com 
rounds conveys the idea of ‘henuty’ ns in stSIH 

* The god Varuna, who in the Kigveda is represeutec 

as ruling over the moral laws of the world has a grtt as his 
weapon Compare ggP^ ^ I 

25 21 qJT he is the net of Yama la 

entangling his enemies ‘qigi^ qg is repre- 

sented as drawing the soul of a dying man with his qRT 


Compare ifJTqRTraTK 

TOJilUlsIlOTTTS^ ffiejTT>TOt?5Hitn’ eil5!n(l) dark, (2) 
time TOciraa ( 1 ) >“ butting with his tusks, ( 2 ) m maturity 
or old age Time makes one old or time brings to maturity 
ones actions The elephant was dark and butted with his tusks 
or the elephant meant death ( destruction ) when 
he butted against anything qftcRi when applied to an ele 
pbant has a technical sense qsr *1^ 

55ytgvT quoted by qfeqrq on ^ ^ ^ 

in eclipsing the Sun, ^ in seizing forcibly 

with his trunk the planet Mars ( that is red in ap 


peorance) qq;qT^ ( 1 ) m crooked movements, ( 2 ) in retro- 
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grade motion. The moTements o£ the ' earth ( and the other 
planets round the son give rise at times to an apparent retro- 
grade motion. This occurs very often in the case of Mars and 
: tlierefore itself means 'Mars.* IVhen Mars is retrograde, it 
is an evil sign, a firebrand. (1) in the 

knowledge of moving in a circle; (2) in the false knowledge of a 
circle of fire. If a firebrand is quickly revolved round, it 
produces the appearance of a circle of fire. The elephant knew 
how to move in a circle. The com. sees here a reference to 
difficult combinations of letters in a verse that were indulged 
in by certain poets like VTUft and iipi and were called 
such as ft nft-* i 

‘Pflft’. Tl»o elephant was big like a hill and 

ho was very heroic, the result being that the king succeeded 
iu whatever be desired. A a fobulous jewel 

supposed to yield whatever one desired, tho 

elephant is now called a palace of pride or high-mindedness. 
A palace may have columns of ivory and pearls. The elephant 
had tusks resembling ( in whiteness ) pillars of pearl stones. 

• charming with bells, 

[ ohowries and ornaments. Both the elephant ondthe celestial car 
■ are so adorned. the heavenly car of nobility or 

higb spirits moving at will. The elephant convoys bis master 
where be wishes. to irritability he is a shower- 

bath of scented water, dark with a cloud of ichor-strean*. 
JRN’KT ^ 5f5:5T (rainy day) ^ 

Is comparatively dark and has aconted water. 
■Tho ichor is dark and has odour, traiarrr jrfitqT ( image ) 
Abigtemplo is^...rrf?i5[ ( has a golden imago ). The elephant 
also was he had a head marked with gold, is 

tho part of an elephant’s head between the tusks. Compare 
*{qs^fq ?gqffr^ 2nd verse. 

fil%cr<ri.a bouse, (here) temple. Jraf^s (streams) 

and (boulders). Tlie elephant also had (the 

flow of ichor ) from his hill-Iiko checks. tq df ^ 

' (with (qifc* 

■ ^ar: (‘«j^: 

)• The elephant was ^rd like adamant (q^) 
and had tusks and neck A has an arched 
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gate of ivory, q^pr. 

^ ?rf . A Prftg^ ( hill*fort ) is stationary. The elephant 

is like a difiicult (jj^) hill or affords protection like a hill-fort, 
but is moving (^rsnft). ?? m«lt 

formidable with his tower-like high temple bones (^vq^) 
( with ); a bill fort is formidable with ^ and towers, 
‘3Tf[c5?f:: q4.f^w<-J€rfH’ 

gf ^ qaprl #C«) t. <?• iti* 
a sloping earthen mound at the gate of a fort. The elephant 
was dark and strong like an iron rampart ( qpETt: ) served 
to protect the earth as a rampart does. ftTOf* 

the elephant was pierced in battle by arrows 
|R?lTfn in the fort-wall, there were 

loopholes for discharging arrows. The com. says this is called 
in ’qpq^’s work. ‘Between the tower and the broad 
street there shall be constructed an Indrakosha which is made 
up of covering pieces of wooden planks affording seats for 
three archers' ( English Translation ) p. ^ 

called in R-jfldVKM reasons. He belonged to the king 

( ) and had bees humming (over his ichor ). the 

garden of has inf^^ which is pursued by bees ( ). 
ij; tjq 71 ^ or gq: 515 ^:. For ( prince ), see 4th '3'ssra 

first para. In a music ball, there is dancing. The loud flap- 
ping of ears resembled enqr—^^^^rr^ a drink- 

ing saloon for the swarms of bees, also means ‘drunkards.’ 
Amorous sports ( ) and ornaments are seen in the ladies of 

the harem, ornaments and ( marks with 

vermilion on the head and trunk ). 

fqjq;. In the festival of Cupid ( which is now celebrated in 
tPTSjjq ) there is dancing through intoxication of youth ( or 
drink ). ?;^ 5 n?T full of graceful movements ( ) due 

to being in icbor. ergiropRlqn — on a clear ( U( untrodden ) 
night, the stars are visible had the ornament, 

for which see text p. 30 1. 23. qq; ^ ^ 

)• emitted floods of ichor even without the proper 

season of rain. — The tree ( Slarathi ^IcF^ ) 

blossoms in ^^^and ichor has an odour resembling its flowers. 
Ficie. -^50 IV. 23. \ 

MJiWa: II.’ Dew ( ) is found only in the cold sea- , 
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son; but devry spray (•from the trunk ) was emitted by him at 
• all times. A cloud thunders. The elephant produced thunder- 
like trumpeting®. ^ 

P. 3 1 1. 23— p. 3 5 1. 17 ^...gara; surely 

in creating this elephant, hills were used as atoms. Ordinarily 
the size of atoms from which all things are produced is atomic. 
But the elephant was so vast that it seemed impossible that 
atoms could make his hugo body. So hills must have been 
taken as the smallest constituents wluch went to make up his 
body. — this is a hyperbolical description. The idea 

is: — ^pT saw the firm and stout tusks and the formidable trunk. 
The elephant was massive and strong like the mountain. 

The strikinguess consists in assigning tusks to a mountain, 
suggests ‘peak’. was powerful like the primeval Boar. 

The Boar had no ( hand ); but had a ( trunk ). 

VeTse 4. Read for This verse is full of 

puns and is applicable to { the best of elephants ) and also 
to the king. The principal portion is 3?T*Tnrs 

sn^s *TR...«rf 7 ?i "W^hen this big elephant is somehow 
». remembered by the enemies ( of the king ) , be ( 

not brook even the bope-elepbants in their minds u e. the high 
hopes ( of regaining their kingdoms) crumble to nothing the 
moment they remember the prowess of «[q?rTfT. The words Jnrr*-* 
ulso mean ‘he does not brook the (presence of) 1^- 
?/ISfS residing on the lake’. 

whose minds are vacant and who therefore are totally at a loss 
what to do. ( a<0*. of )• ^.••f« 2 i*t;.who vainly 

paint in their desites their royalty which is totally lost to them. 
They build high hopes of regaining what they have lost. 

(1) whose intellect is distracted by thoughts that are 
simply a source of anxiety; ( 2 ) whose minds are overwhelmed 
with thoughts ( imaginings as to the means ( of 

regaining their lost kingdoms). that were banished in the 
forests. King Harsha also does not brook tbe hopes they 
entertain, the moment he is remembered. The metre is 
( dirty, soiled ) 

of^fejj;). took away his eyes 

with difficulty from the elephant. One who is may 
^ fall in dirt and has half-closed j ) eyes, and has to 

ho dragged out of mire by fais friends. crowded. £f:- 
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courts ( object of 3% 

in front of an audience pavilion after ho had taken his meal 
For gtsr^l»tj see above text p 27 L 32 the principal 

sentence 19 (p 35 1 17) The next 

clause IS ^ ( surrounded ) ot a distance 

standing erect All the adjectives qualify and 

JTT^^TT tall, the rays of which spread all round Jifigf 
or sr^cTT ^ ( firni, powerful ) ^ 

(with 0 ^ 1 %^), cqi^iriTsqRcr qj that were as long 
as the distance between the outstretched hands ( about six 
feet ) gf^trnr armed, on which weapons were tied or that 
were shaped with instruments (with 
the same as cqrff ( Marathi qrq) 

f^qrn: irt^ hereditary (q® gwr^nrat »T4t^), placed 

on a base or pedestal As the attendants were of ruddy com 
plexion they are compared to golden pillars stt 
near whom were sitting his distinguished ( f^e ) favourites 
IS a kind of very fragrant sandal gi^n; ice qi? 

the feet of which (bedstead) were white being made of ivory, 
the rays of which are white like ivory The words and 
eqj^ furnish the reason why tho bedstead of pearl stone is 
fancied to be made of the moon ‘^ho rested the 

whole weight of lus body on his arm that was placed on the 
end of the bedstead ’C«TOFPij— is —The lustre 

of his body spread all round like a canopj being blended 

with the rays of jewels As the Emperor with his vassal kings 
was bathed m the brilliance, he seemed to be bathing in n lake 
tho lustre being the water ond the rajs of jewels lotus fibres 
A bath is very agreeable ( giiq ) in summer 

Tor uTip, seep 112 

(7{cni,— Ordinarily every being is q aHSI » idU*f qt But he, being 
all brilliance seemed to be created from the atoms of 
alone erfJr ^fPk bo was seized by all auspicious marks m all 
limbs ns though in order to place him on the throne though 
ho was unwilling to occupy it Tho idea is — all his limbs 
1 ad the auspicious signs as required by the 
who has such signs becomes a king If a person bo 
unwilling to sit in a place, ho has to bo made to occupy 
the place by being seized Tho word has tviO senses 

seized, accepted.’ C and T think that in this clause there 
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is probably a 'reference to the facts underlying Hiuen 
Tsang’s story that Harsba at the advice of a Bodbisattva 
refrained from mounting the ^nmAdiana/ We do not think 
-there is any such reference. The author indulges in an 
on seeing the king occupying the throne and his great brilli* 
ance. Compare 

p. 186 of P. ^ observing the vow of 

celibacy. There is between and 

Compare ‘cid ^ ^ I 

SWraTOTr'^ll’ irk® 2* 172 Tlief^tr can be 

got over by taking «rT—^'*irr ^ meaning ‘wbo was possessed of 
royal glory.’ may bo explained in this way. According to 
Manu, a householder who was devoted solely to bis wife and 
observed certain rules about cohabitation was as good ns a 

II ^frrr^srerg 

inrrsT^ RJ® ill. 45 and 50. The com. refers 

to a curious tradition ‘‘jyr ?T H«r.55r 

^ f^t^T’ x(^ i ^ ‘3T?*irq 
Wft’ m n?i=gii ti TK!t g :T €tsf aqTfga^*’ '^® 

may cxpllain ^er® as ^1??? ^ ‘who practised 

the study of the Voda.’ In the next clause also there is 
an apparent (accepted) A. 

lias nothing to do with wielding a sword. So he 
could not bo called a consistent ( *Rf^? h« 
wielded a sword. Cut there is no inconsistency in his 
wielding the sword for protecting the good and the d’lstressed 
and in being a aaintly king nf?(» suggests another 

senso ‘who Avields the sword against those that come to lum for 
protection’, 35 W. If ho docs so, how 

can ho bo call«l a <prf^ ( whose first duty is to protect)? Com- 
pare 113 means 'who obserres the 

vow called WRhirCRraf.’ would observe such a 3^. It is 

explained as 3351 ^1333^ I erf^mmd 3T3 3^ 

gf^^! tl.’ r«re nflninr on 53 13. G7, who firmly 

clung to **3 though through fear of stumbling in his sloj^ 
placed on the uneven path of kings. ( uneven, 

to carry out ) 5PTrrt3* ( royal road, tho duties of kiivJ*^ " > 
( foot, position ) ( stumbling' 
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f^^TT C ) One who is afraid of stumbling on a public 
road supports himself ( g55ir) on a stick ^^bo 

was attended whole heartedly hy Truth that had obtained his 
word, as though it ( truth ) were afraid The idea is - all kingi 
had given up truth, alone stuck to it whole heartedly One 
who is abandoned by others becomes afraid and goes to another 
who would promise to protect him 

Truth resorts to speech t c it is word that must be kept 
nautoh girl reflection In the ten toe- 

nails of his feet the girls were reflected The poet fancies 
that the ten quarters ( the ten reflections ) were boving 
to him with his long glances that reached the 

ends of the quarters he seemed as though to examine what the 
regents of the worlds had done or left undone Sana seems 
to use the word in the sense of The R.4'J|?'S 

and are eight, but slightly differ ‘5?^ 

^ > srerat h’ *13 ^ 

trfSt 5^— qpcc ( feiTH , WI ) The sun’s 
rays were reflected in his footstool One ^ ho makes 

a request may fold bis hands at the feet of the king 

(driving awoy ) 1 st (circle, 

ring ) ^ The idea is — daylight was echpsed by Uie 
brilliance of his ornaments up to a certain distance from 
the king on all sides, beyond that he was snrroundcd I y 
daylight as in 0 circle So the poet fancies that daylight 
performed sf^f^FlT round him The reading irfljffhiTviT would 
mean ‘whose pride ( or heat ) was gone ' (SWT ^ 

was so brave that he could not endure that the mountains 
should remain stiff before Inm Heat (swt) causes distress 
his personal grace being compared to the ocean, 
the white sandalwood paste applied to his body to alienate 
heat IS compared to tbe foam of the ocean The reading 
would mean ‘that support the earth, kings ’ Tho com connects 
l^ tTrm’iU with ^TfT This is not 

bad. ^ on account of liis greatness m wielding the 

solo sovereignty of the world. 'TT^ "When 

the vassal kings fell at his feet, his imago was reflected in their 
crest jewels He could not endure tliat tho kings should 
honour onyono else ( even though his own reflection ) Com 
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pare ‘q: %^o 4tli 

30 2ncl para. bore rojol glory that, under 

the guise of the breezes of chotrries, as though heaved many 
^sighs through the pain of pride. He had snatched the 
of other kings. This rankled in her heart and she heaved deep 
sighs — the breezes set in motion by ohowries. 3T^r- 

poignant pain or grief. ^5Rcr...p^S^^— 
At the time of the churning, ( the wife of ) rose 

from the sinffle ocean; but he was embi'aced by that came 
to Mm bringing the entire cTRuq (beauty, salt) of tbe yoTfr 
oceans. This shows bis auperiority over ‘(qtg. In the case of 

did not bring all giqgq ( as the sea is still very salt ). ya ^ mg T 
5(11^1 In his case, 51^ brought all the ( beauty ). 

he as though distributed among the vassal kings 
thousands of rainbows produced from the radiance of his 
ornaments, as though they were sent by Indra as a present 
to him (^>5:). The rays of his jewels presented rainbow colours 
and spread over his ^*assaIs. The poet insinuates that even 
Indra seat presents ( ) to 5$. present, ‘sffilhir 

aIOT!^^ w sn^ira; ’ For ft... tixnn compare 

oboTO ‘ftsnnrRlift qi ^ < iir nK ’ P- 30 II. 21-22. ng 

honey, wine. ?inTr...q'^f?Pl.““There is in bis showering jjg 
when he hod given it op. But he had given up (drinking) wine 
and he was very sweet in conversation. ( as an adj. of 

the king ) would mean ‘though he was so poor, (still he shower-* 
«d 1^3)’. The words and in the three following 

clauses ore similarly J5t5q...qj=aJ^_ — One vomits what one 

has eaten or drunk. In discureion about poetry bo poured 
out sweet words that were all bis own ( which ho had not 
copied from anyone else ). He had not drunk ( only the 

gods did so ) and yet he poured it out. fqsfOTo — In confidenti- 
al conversations, ho exhibited hb though ho did not draw 
it out ( of his body ). "What b meant is ho showed hb real 
thoughts, timugh the persons speaking uith him did not draw 
him out. 3TETq3...W?T*^“~^^ iu him (and not 

as in other kings ) and yet in slvowing favours he distributed 
it iu various places ( that b made leave himself ). , IThat b 
meant is that he distributed (wealth ) among worthy objects 
( ). bi meetings of heroes. I^^len he heard 

about the heroic deeds of hb soldiers that had secured a 
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Victory his cheek became thrilled The poet fancies that the 
thrill ( ) ■was due to the message of love -whispered in his 

ear by (victory) Love causes which is one of 

the eight Ftffep 79 ginU ody secretly atfer >1^'' 

in talking about his past fights with warriors he cast his 
glance at his favourite sword, as though it ( ) were a shower 

of ( affection, oil ) Ho lovingly lool ed at his sword as his 
trusty companion in battles When fighting is over 
oil IS applied to swords m order that they may not get rusty 
*RTK — when he smiled at jests, the rays of his teeth 
spread round the kings The pure rays of teeth are fancied 
to be his good will ( pure meaning ) towards them One who 
is afraid of great heat ( jRjpj ) will gam confidence, if a clear 
reservoir ( of water ) be shown to him there 

IS in saying that he was y®t stood in Hjpr alone 

»<rT^ means ( in a secondary sense ) he held fast to the 

path of right The words ctjttiI, 

all mean the same thing and all the clauses are to be 
explained similarly, connecting with each 
( '^1^^ stood beyond the reach of The idea is —he 

was perfect m virtues he was wanting m cone and so tliere 
was no scope for any iprr to come to him and make him perfect 
?TT^ boons could not make him more prosperous than he 
already was 3if^ he was beyond all comparison and there 

was nothing which uif could accomplish for him 3^52 j^TtPj^be 
had an unprecedented vastness of glory ( or wealth ) All the 
words from ej^ to have two meanings one referring 

to his body and the other to some (red) 

All the instrumentals qualify (the charioteer of 

the sun ) ( of graceful gait ) ^ 

(thighs) gira (55: )*nn:^ ( hhe the 

weapon thunderbolt) (hard)spR>^ (forearm)tj?qw 

(q^ tnEle?® whose 

shoulder was stout like that of a bull, (q^ ) 

ft qg® ‘Viii ic ( bright cm 

(lip resembling the ripe l-imSa fruit) q^. iTR^rq. ( ^ 

^ q^ Jr?m (mild, gracious) (glance) q^q, sre^T 

) q?r is a specially 

worshipped in northern Buddhism Compare '«rrneT qdH^ ^ 

8th 50 4tli para There is another possible expla 
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nation, *rer. This explanation keeps the symme- 

try of the passage. The first ■word in each clause is a 
Tliat will be departed from if ■we take as the 

JT 9 W™cans *rrine’, which' is generally personified as 

P ft*35o I. 0, 92. sr^^’ 

The only objection is that is not a Igat to which 
any honour would be paid by ^pji and who would hardly he 
enumerated along with froi &c. g:cJir; g^uj: 

P.33. { thick ) ( darkened ) 

^ (adj. of (girdle, centre) 

-was a kind of blue gem. — to plant one’s 

left foot on another’s bead is symbolical of utterly humiliating 
idm. being an age of sin, is dork. The poet fancies tiiat 

the blue footstool on which the king’s foot rested was 
the head of the idea being that Harsha’s reign ousted 
the evil age of sin. arrifiPer— looked like the child 
Krishpa ( g g^ C l ^. rg ) that trod on the Hoc of the hoods of 
The foot'Stool of bine gems looked like the dark 
hoods of was Iotus*cyed ( ). The serpent 

was in the craters of the Jumna and rendered U poison- 
ous. tS'o tree except a sRwr grew on Its banks, gxq threw him- 
self from the sRgig into the river and trampled upon the hoods 
of the serpent The serpent and its wires heggod fiwf to be 
merciful. said ‘?tT5r WT 1 

^3r ii w ^ 1 

31 ir5R,*2ifrf II’ fiegjo 7. 76-76. ^JT7et 

linen ( with ); il^r pnle*white "with fine Huen 

(with « 7 ^). bright rays of the toe- 

nails spread over the earth; the poet fancies that they were the 
which he conferred on the earth and thus raised her to 
liigh rank. The earth is often spoken of as the wife of a king. A 
crowned queen wears a ( tiara ) of fine silk or linen. Vide 
notes on p.116. All the words from e^flgtto of^j^ qualify 

3T5T.«.^^^-his feet were naturally red. The poet fancies 
that they became red because the did not bow to them. 

For see ahove p. 140. ^qRS...VTT^l7^ — the idea is: — when 

the vassal chiefs bowed theirheads at his feet, the yellowish (sr- 
brilliance of his feet resembling the (rubies) spread 
over them; the rosy light of bis feet resembled the rosy hues 
of evening, -when the disc of the luminary ( the sun ) sets.' His 
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feet also deprived all po^rerful persons ( of their might 

His feet as though drank the light of rubies 
the hue of his feet ivas like that of the honey in the flowers 
of the chaplets on the heads of kings ( which heads were 
placed on his feet ) — his feet were never left 

by hces because they were attracted by the fragrance of the 
chaplets of the chieftains who bowed their heads The 

dark bees looked like the heads of hxs enemies covered with 
hair ( their crowns being wrested from them ) 5^ 

Bhampoomg Lis 

red feet resembled red lotuses and were charming ( t e 
waited on them to shampoo them ) 55^ is represented as 

dwelling in a red lotus Hark the name q^T^qt given to 55^ 
Compare =qgqr 

4 th 30 cl ^nn>T iRT *rqt ^ 

iT^ The soles of his feet were marked with 

lines that resembled a lotas conch d^c These are looked upon 
as very auspicious signs and as indicative of greatness qif^ 

^ that had marks announcing his sovereignty of the four 
oceans. There were four marks stcTst, ?Tg’, »ftsr and 
and these four indicated that he would rule over the four 
oceans (t < the whole world ) ©gi^envqpk ®°-d the following 
instrumentals are to be connected with 
his thighs were like huge (pestle like ) tusks of 

uneven (or charming) on account of 
the obstruction caused by the block of flesh over the knees 
Tor see notes p 52 The evenness of his thigh was 

broken by the protuberant ( fleshy) port above the knee 3|cS 
(going beyond the usual water line) grqe qqqt fqfq STTfeTT 

His thighs that were charming looked more 
beautiful by being rubbed over with the polishing powder of 
white cuttle fish bone (VsT ) The ocean also looks charming 
•with foam vjsqq •^rwn^--at tho foot of sandal trees 
serpents (^Ppj;^) dwell, 10 whose hoods jewels were supposed to 
exist. The roots of his thighs were coloured by tho head 
jewels of kings (iftPPk) tliat bowed ot his feet c^f-qp! 
*c»*rTr^ ^ qql vtiqiqqr? ^ 

stUlfVT His fair thighs 

wore like ruby pillars Pillars support weight His thighs 
supported his broad chest (<f5;q) on which rested the 
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eartb. His mintl cared for the government of his kingdom. 
Compare for a similar con«»it > 

(text p. 10 IL 7-8). The vords 
from srg^.«. q Tg g ; n to o^fvRi qualify both 
garment) and (slough of the serpent grifii). 

For mountain jqv^ ns the churning handle and the serpent 
as tho rope ( see notes p, 62. The king looked like 

j^if^and his lower garment like slough. efqi:? 5 ?^qxt^;ir(oqf^gT). 

(with ). As was churned out of 

the ocean, its foam might have stuck to girdle; the 

central part of a mountain. The garment was covered with 
the’ jewels of tho girdle ^ho wore. Tlie slough had the rays 
of the jewels on the centre of ;p^. hips; slopes, sqraflr^ 

in contact with, clinging, qq: water, milk. It was the 
that was churned. charming by the texture of tho 

silken ( ^) threads; oltarniing on account of being placed on 
the rope. g>W 

eTq% 7 ««.>rT^^‘~the king looked like the expanse 
( ^TTHtT* } of the world. He had a second garment ( upper one ). 
The world also has ( the sky ). not thick ^ t, «. Rno ); 
without clouds. spotted with stars of various colours* 

full of stars (sky), that ho wore on the upper part of his 

body; that is overhead. 5 H—tlutqnT^— his broad ( 315 ) chest ( 3 ^;* 
r^ueMike chest ) is compared to and he himself is 

compared to sw.-tl^vlsi (applies both to oje^ttsT and 

in the same sense) glossy though hardened by being struck 
with the tuskfe of elephants. Tho king was struck in battles and 
■elepjfartta are found in tho range. WWO"*' 2 r?r 

which was not contained within the limits of bis dress ( coat ); 
which was not contained ^ritbin the limits of the sky. uifgrft 
army; river. shock; agitation. is white and very high 

and so is chosen for comparison. «fr»..qifa?hT — bis long 

n^laco looked like a dividing lino for separating the respective 
realms of glory and learning. Tho proper sphere of is 

the mouth and of the chest (on which it is represented ns 
resting). So the necklace nt tho neck serves to separate these 
two. — tho necklace resembled in colour tho ^ serpent. 

Wf ( ) 33ia=t fq=TO: Sira: 8«i hitrfegij an 

5 xgtl?r. is supposed to support tho earth. Compare 

4th ^9 and notes 
13 
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thereon Tlie poet fnncics that the necklace on his chest is 
the serpent ^ ©one to sleep because it has no longer to sapport 
the earth W snf^r His chest -was 

covered v. ith the pure rays of the pearls of the neckl ice They, 
looked like a bark garment which is worn when a jierson 
carries out tl o ^ ow ( ) of making a gift of all he possessed 

as loDo ns ho lived In tins one may see a reference to the 
practice of Harsha, os narrate<l ly Hioucn Tsang, of guing 
every thiOo m cliarity once e\ery five years r«/c Intro \I/ 
In the sacrifice, everything was en away ‘*t 

i 3 ® i' 80 arr in this 

clause, the principal part is cirol — with the reddi«h rays 

of the jewels of the armlets ( he wore on the upper arms ) he 
seemed to he a mountam of rubies having as though outstretch 
ed canopy like wings of jewels Formerly Mountains had wings 
Iirfcp 84 Si^riRfr ysRdlJf In^r? there 

are three Tsr^ns suggested by tbe «preadjDg rays of the jewels 
on the armlets er? if they ( rays ) were other arms 

freshly growin^ with the desire of s-anquishing Vishnu isbnu 
has four arms so the king inorder to rival him had as if growing 
on his arms others in the form of the rays ‘enn f^wj?^v|jpTT ’ 
xmK 

is poetically represented as resting on the arm of a king ^VotQen 
used to place a lotus as an ornament on the ear The rays of 
the jewels re eruble 1 the 1 oney in a lotus ( whicb is yellowish 
red ) 2 ^ — the pencils of rays looked like long aven 

ues that sen ed as the outlets for the Ji^rpi ( prow ess bright 
light ) of bis anus *1^ In the next clause the 

principal part is — with his very long arms he 

simultaneously deprived the rtgions and their loiardians of 
their WFrffr ( length might or greatness ) ’ 


Long arms were looted upon as a sign of greatness For 
'ee above p 140 which (arms) were the 

bolts to all the paths of A bolt blockades tl e path 

leading to a destination beyond the door eshfiT^tfj is a mythi 
cal mountain in jcfpcgjq, the last of the «:ev 6 n s(lqs On the 
other side of the mountain there was complete darkness and 
on this side, the sun and light See ftwj 50 II 4 


tg m did. qtl%fgg^li’ 95-96 I^ote ^ ggiP 
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S^rnCK ^0 8th ^9 kst para. His arms protect*' 

cd the' world up to also means ‘that 

were the bolts to the vision of all people t. e. that anested 
the sight of all people by ihetr prowess’, that 

were the stone wall to the ditch ( ) oi the circle of the 
four oceans. He ruled over protected the earth gdrt 

by ) the four oceans. Ordinarily it is the ditch that surrounds 
the wall. But his wall-Ukc arms protected ( surrounded ) 
the ditch-like oceans. He had vanquished all 

great kings by the adamantine power of his arms. A 
( swan ) may be confined in a eage g?TT*-*nlc^ — 

( *• tho dominion ) of tho worlds came to tiioi ( lil. 
entered him ) by tho power of his arms. A person makes an 
entrance under an auspicious ( arch ). His arms svere 

decked with Jewels and so are said to bo 

Or — the idea is: — his red Up cost its red lustre in all directions. 
The poet fancies that the xed Up was that had become 

a part of Lis mouth with the desire of kissing eipfl, its sister, 
(that dwelt with the king). Both and ^'ore born 

of the ocean, when the fourteen jewels were ohurned out and 
so are here said to be is the object of 

which qualifies below. Tho redness (^rr) of the Ups 

spreading all round is fancied to be tho c:!:udation of the 
(that are ted) of swgrTniU intervals, 

^f^iTT SflPTJ ^5 ( odj. of ). r?njT ray 1‘ght. 
— the idea is: — when ho smiled at the jests of 
his friends, bright rays from his white teeth shot forth. The 
poet fancies that the king displayed the light of inteUigence to 
cJ'pfr that is by nature dull. The two clauses ending wuth 
and to be connected with g%7r 

STFiarOf. His face was like the moon. 
are white like and open at night. The poet fancies that 
lotus plants in the form of smiles had come mistaking his 
face to be the moon. He sent them away in tho form of the 
spreading rays of his teeth. sqr 

His smile was like autumnal moon- 
light, which rests on blooming at night. *1^^ ' 

■vrftfTT:' His mouth ( that had 
partaken of crFq^) emilted & fragrance like that of wine, 
and qrft^aa. erj^r aod were among the jewels 
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churned out of the ocean, when their combined fragrance 
must have spread over the world may also 

mean ‘( his mouth ) that had the fragrance of ambrosial wine 
and ( 3 . fragrant powder)' For m this sense, ^ 

sc© text p 9 1 27 

— the iragranco of his breath was 
ns though continuously inhaled by his high overhanging nose 
which was the pencaip cup of his lotus like face 

the brilliance of the white of his eye spread all 
lound It seemed ns though the world was flooded by the 
Mill y Ocean rising high ( ) at the rise of the moon of biS 

unsui passed face 

The female chowne bearer was reflect 
ed in his bright cheek The poet fancies that in the form of 
reflection he bore the embodied in his mouth is 

described as g^Ftsrrf^ or ®5Tlf%qr“tSF9n 

sSSRflJ' ^HrrrfqfT /» of ( or denorainatno 

verb from according to qf 3 1 13 

and ‘qr SFTT ’ qi 1 3 90 

The idea is —The red rays of his crest jewel rendered his fore 
liead red The poet fancies that the redness of the forehead 
was due to the ar^qi dy© of the feet of sticking to his 
forehead when he bowed at her feet to appease her was 

angry because he showed preference to Sanskrit poets 

delipht in dwelling upon the feud between and 

g^I the principal idea IS ‘he was listening to the sweet 

(q;^) song of bees that served as an ornament ( ) to his 

ear ' The author indulges in a metaphor derived from playing 
on a lute enRTZ of bees ) that played on tho small 

lute made up by the curved ends ( ) of tho jewel la 
lus ear ring and which ( lute ) was surrounded ( ) by a 

web of strings ( ) in the form of slightly red rays (of the 

jewels ) The reddish rays resemble the copper strings of a 
5R =q i °7 R T^ tho bees constantly moved their feet (t e they 
hoveied round the jvTciqfct ) One playing on a lute has con 
stantly to move his fingers gq — as if they worshipped him 

by playing on a lute It is from a denoramatire I'crb 

( niny be construedboth with tho king and with 5 :^) 
who was proficient m tho understanding of tho analysis of notes 
( w ith ^ ), that ( qiSH ) ■was eminent by its judicious evolution 
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o£ tho notes. Tte musical notes are seven. 

I ??5r;T^tEp»srt^raT: ir ^mK'- The Wt 

clftose describes a wreath of full-bloVn *ir^ 

ilowera tliat was placed on liis locks. zf^. 

For go^rn^, see text p. 0.1. 10. the wreath of 

white flowers was like moonlight and bright rays of nails. 
The poet fancies that it ( wreath) was tho moonlight 
of the nails of when the latter took hold of his hair 

in playM dalliance. 2 ^...trrs 5 s^ — the wreath was like 

tho halo of the moon, vis. his face. 

proceeding from the ornament in his top-knot. 
f 5 n 3 '>T...tTrJT^Tbe blending of the bright light of pearls and of 
the rays of dark-green emerald in his top-knot presented the 
appearance of the braidlike stream of the Ganges and the Jnmna 
at Prayhga ( Allahabad ). The poet fancies that the confluence 
of the holy rivers came o! its own accord for anointing him 
asking. At a king's coronation (arfjT^sf^) the water of holy 
rivers is used. Tho water of the Ganges is white and of the 
Jumna dark, turbid by being mixed with each 

other ( with )♦ means ‘curved’ 

( with grftsTr ). In the ne.vt clans© (b 32), the • 
chief part is ‘^t5;..,g§cT5’--whose loveliness was being eclipsed on 
.all sides by dancing girls. All the words in tbo instrumental 
plural (feminine ) are to be connected with of^ar^jfrfk’- 

whose crescent-Uk© foreheads were blackened by the 
darkness ( ) produced through tho mark of thick 

black agallochum tilnla that melted by the drops of perspinatlon, 
ns though it (darkness) were o tLark callosity (^;or; ) due to 
their repeated prostrations at liis feet that •were agreeable on 
account of their coaxing requests. If one’s forehead is rubbed 
repeatedly in prostrations, » dark mack (^) may be produced. 
=:n 3 Vi. rt. endearing words. enveloped by their 

flashing necklaces ( or garlands) that rose np from their agitated 
hearts, as il they were masses of Tho word 

has three senses here. The ^s rolled (through dancing) 
on their swelling bosoms If^Siug; wave. 

Their minds were agitated with longings. The lake 

is tossed by waves, that as tlvougU rebuked 

lAkshmi hexself in jealousy with their charming creeper- 
likc eyebrows that were tremulous with their playful 
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rciOTements ( ^ STT^^ ( ornamenta 

tion ) Tile eyetrow becomes curved in threatening a 
person ^he reading of B is more easy err 

drawing (captivating) him ( by their long (deep) sighs'^ 
thick with perfume as though they ( sighs ) were bonds made 
of the malaya breeze 51^^55 ( goes with 

and ) They breathed hard through the effort of dancing 
For see p 7G ngqmivd *s redolent with the perfume 

of sandal and excites love 4 ^ dl pT large, qxjr? 

rope 

giq ^qpi;. ^ feeling water Water is taken out 

by means of jars to which ropes are attached On their brea'ts 
rolled garlands of Daktda Sowers which resembled ropes • 

forcibly ( ) making him enter their hearts after 

dragging him with the rays of the central gems of their neck 
laces which shook to and fro on account of the trembling of 
their bosoms JWT ^ JPTTgTPC 

The spreading rays of their jewels looked like out stretched 
arms •qiiTT’ll ^3^ ^ ^ ^ tliat 

covered their lotus like mouths that looketl cliarmin., (q^) 
by continuous yawning (3 I»*it) Tbeyjawned on account of 
the heat and the fatigue of dancing open. ^ r'rflRr — 

the idea is - They closed Ihcir yawning mouths with their open 
hands The poet fancies tliat they did so because they wanted 
to confine tlicir hearts that started hastily in order to como out 
of their mouths The heart js inside the body and as though 
wanted to come out of the opening mouth Their minds vero 
impetuous ID their love for the king A lotus flower also opens 
(t^) and IS covered Mith tho rajs (ixx) of the sun tiHH 
means also the lake in winch tliero are lotuses STV 

( of the flower placed on the car as 
ornament ) ipTI % ^f5l3 (contracted):^ (corner) 

(closed) One 

■w ho rcceii cs a terrific blow faints and closes Ins eyes Their 
eyes were contracted because pollen entered them, the poet 

fancies that thej 01 ere closed by the swoon due to their bclDj, 

struck ly the arro’fts of Cupid TfifJ; that skilfully east 

(their eyes at the king) 3i;q)-q that struck the 

Hue lotuses on Iheir cars with their glances playfully shot u 
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•with knit brows through mutual jealousy. The dark pupils of 
their eyes resembled the oa the ears oad so gre'W jealous 
of them and shot glances at them, rT^r 

(made motiouless) e=[f5i^<T... 

qg?dt fif»-the idea is:— they looked with a steadfast eye at him, 
whereby they deriTcd immense pleasure. He.wns also reflected 
in their bright cheeks. The poet fancies that bis refieetion 
on the cheeks was due to his being drunk by them ’ with their 
eyes. A ( uaass of water ) may be reflected in a brigbt- 

surface like that of a jewel If we read that 

yields a good sense. We need not 

in this case take 0 ^% as referring to ■with 

their causeless ( t. e. spontaneous, natural) smiles in their play- 
ful longings. Smiles are bright Hke_ Tnoonlight- The moon is 
a friend (anescitant) of Lo\'C. TtWep. 81. ?nfnT^(frout 
) assistance. So far the author described the various 
charms of the dancing girls and the various tricks they om- 
ployed to captivate the king’s mind. But they failed- in their 

mfil:— they bent 

their limbs in various modes ( while dancing ); in doing so they 
intertwined the Angers of their bands and opened thorn 
towards tlie king. Their fingers cracked. When we want to 
crack our finger-joints, we intertwine our fingers and push 
the palms out. The intert-wined hands look like ( braid ). 

( under the guise ). of no use. The idea 

is: — ^When their fingers cracked tbo rays of the bright; 
nails formed a curve over them. That curve looked like a 
bent bow. The poet says that it was not their fingers that 
they cracked, but that it was the bow of Cupid that was 
snapped by them in anger, as it was of no avail against 

his was eclipsed by them, they must 

have been very handsome indeed. ipRfff R?# (perspiring) 
twPT the woman 

that shampooed his feet. The woman on touching his feet 
became thrilled with emotion and perspired and his feet slip- 
ped from her hands. and arc among the eight 

Tidep.79. with the bow ( of a lute ) or fiddle-stick. 

f^^he laughed because he und-.. 

■why she let slip his foot fpom her hand and struck her ’ \ 
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the by way of a mil<J chastisement ( slowly ) 

’PJT'cMT. stttTOT ‘T^'T ( held ) «flci ^ oj^* 

f^f— both tho late and eft were dear to him 
teaching cflq also means ‘a point of tho compass’ t e 
region Thcmcaning ( wnlb ^ ) is ‘who held all the regions and 
thus taught tho of tho wliolo world ( to attend on him ) ' 

f?I — tho idea m this clauso is that though ^ was 

good and virtuous, yet \arious persons and things found fault 
with him, as he could not mako them his own TliougU one lie 
looked difTcront to different eyes Understand after 

each sub-clausc Or Riches took him to be wanting 

in affection i e he had no regard for lucre ofTfj —sms 
found him inaccessible Onj^ ^Or ( hking ) who was bent 
upon curbing ( the senses^ Oui^ “^Iso means ‘punishment or 
imprisonment’ SR^r — the age of sm and discord found 

lum difficult to approach sfi^ vices found him to be 

;fr^ ( dry, passionless ) t e he had no Mce in him sreT 

», e ho was afraid of infamy 5 ^^ whose mind 

was difficult to seiso or understand Cupid could 

not sway liis mmd — ^To be (t e » 

ordinarily a blemish foond that he was solely do^otcd 

to woman, ntz herself t e he was a single minded rotary of 
learning C and T suggest that ^ refers to but tliat is 

not good ipi^ impotent q^gr the ascetics found him 

to be a q TB i gP r. that all tho words lu this clause 

convey some apparent defect, which, on being properly 
understood, turns out to be a merit So {freiglq should be 
taken to mean ‘an ascetic only for a moment’ ijjxBr is ^ tli 
of a ER55T, ^ 

sd.sa ra/Kuz&, *Sft, -Tt-juJ/k vmfun ♦A/i. yuzub ’is. 

rrnrf^ The com assigns another meaning ‘irtbt TO iTKr ( highest 
limit) •fTOTSfqK^giRT^'t^’ clever, gambler 

He does not fall a victim to the wiles of easily led 

(t e misled ), doing is his friends desire a taere 

servant, who performs the proper rites Read g 

the warriors opposed to him found that he was gHfHT ?lt*nTT 
TO lias good allies or councillors This is good, 
but the apparent defect that is suggested is ‘he has no intrinsic 
worth, he has only good allied qfftn — he wag more truly 

a than great army , the great river 
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4. e. tUo Ganges. la this and the CoTlowiag clauses, the poet 
establishes by .■ words that Harsba deserved certain 
epithets far better than many heroes of old to •whom 
they •were applied, married the . Ganges. Their son 

was Vide chap. 9S-99. jTfjr married 

for the sake of the eight Vasos who were cursed by 
She plunged in water each son as ho was born. When the 
8th was born, she spared him at the pressing request of 
and loft him. The ablative b used in accordance with 

qr. 3, 3. 42 ( t zpr ^ 

q^*ft I qT*J^T* J ‘Ef.). — 

has several senses, vanquished and married his 

daughters e^fiqqgand to son of and^t^tr^gl;. 

See chap 102. also 

weans tRtg fell in love with ^he daughter of a 

fisherman. Out of fear of Bhtshma, ho -would not allow ;a^g to 
marry her. vfteir promised to resign thekingdom in fa%'Our of the 
eon of Then tho fisherman said that he feared that nflcg’s ‘ 

sons would contest tho claims of son. Thereupon 

promised to remain a celib.ato all his life and carried oat the 
promise. See chop 103. ^RPETqft o^so means 

'proud of victories’ ( ). ’"■as 

the teacher of the and tnogq princes in vtg5q. See p. 9 for 
tho story of his birth, 5rf5rjiJi^ fond of the bow. "Wo may also 
explain gr gg q;^ (with the king) ‘who was overso to follies'. 
■\Vo may separate as ( g tqq g t 5ri5?Rr «re^ra;) ‘^ho was 

free from desires'. is a term applied to tho son 

of ^|vr, ■who was the of tho and inv^s. ero h n? (uner- 
ring, reaching tho mark ) 4{(quu: q[Cii: sr^T^ ) 

ql^q^vequests tnado to whom -were never fruitless. Tho point of 
thcnllusion in tho case of b thbr-Whon ran after 

ojJ'TcqpTT to kill tho Utter for his night attack, ho dbeharged 
a terrible raissilo called for tho destruction of all tho 

qp^qs. 3T^»T discharged an equally terrible hut only for 
the purpose of nullifying tho effect of missile and 

not for killing c^^inqPTr. Later on withdrew hb e?nr, but 
5f^4TUiqT could not do so. Tho being arnlq, deprived Sf^Jt^nTT 
of his Jewel on tho hca<l and killed the of by way of a 
comprombe at tho desire of Vyasa. ride chap. 13- 

1 IB. 'iiJj qF5!hiRtB!iV!i%jgipiLi^ 5T:T!&sftnf‘H=5iegH^Mia.i.ii’ 
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chap 15 32 ^ was tho son of Jnft, horn mysteriously from 

repealing a Mantra sacrcil lo tbo Sun Sec chap 111 So 

he IS represented as tho son of tho Sun who took special interest 
in him dear to lus friends (with the king) ^ 

also V. as dear to h\a fnond ^ gilT ( forbearance 

patience ) ( with ''^ho ruled over plenty of 

land ( with ) ^rin' c'^rth was very patient eren 

under the graicst of provocations (tt" ) 3^^ 

who had tho strength of several thousands of 
Kagas ( with vflir ), who had an army consisting of several 
thou'ivnds of elephants ( with ten thousand 

was ptisoned by gijtg»T ond thrown into water Ho was taken 
to "here through the favour of ^rg% he became end 

owed with the strength of thousands of 3flf^ 

chip 128-129 ‘«T% 'flal usnrrfT i twi^rTm* 

VTRnrflr «* chap 129 22 JS the 

greatest warrior m the great Bborata war JT5PTTW'^-^t^ 
fit to figure in tbo great war of the *T5r 

worthy of wielding (hi erosstng) great responsibihtj (of 
gOTcrning tho world) ®S0 of complete 

Tiitue and righteousness Under Harshaalso these reignfid 
supreme (I) of the creation ofgods(f^ 5 g ), of the 

creation of wise men He encouraged learned men 
55 ^ he was the first nmoog the proud or confident the 

only house srif^flTT ane\t door neighbour i e a very in 
timate friend, also ‘closely resembling* of the best 

of men, of ^ befriended good men and resemble I 

f^'3 — a mountain where mines are opened (for 

jewels do ) the music hall where all lores meet foi 

?m?]^.was delighted with him as one is delighted in 

He was the meeting place of all {^if[S 
( 1 ) the rising of ( out of the ocean ) increase of royal 

glory As there was already one ot the time of 

churningj the author uses the word it 

in him that cleverness exhibited its utmost strength 

in him all rules of good conduct were to be found m one 

place Beauty announced m his person her all in all 

? e he was the heau tdeaZ, the neplus isli/a of loveliness ST? 

who was the perfection of the creation of the atoms of 
beauty completion, liighest point 
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There is another sense hinted at, 
"Where there is ( t. <. ), { hirtU ) comes to an end 

3r?^). — t^o idea is: — he was so holy and 

Dure that all the misdeeds of tho kings {of all ages in securing 
cingdoms ) were altogether got rid of by expiation. It is not 
jroper to explain that his merit was sufficient to expiate all the 
.ins oi subjects put together ( as Mr Kale does ). he 

tros as though the surprise attack of Cupid with all lits forces 
. e. he was irresistible in his charms. 5rqT..*:gjr^ he was a 
neans of seeing 5^^ t. e. in him one saw — Indra; 

me who storms cities, fusing together; practising. ^ 

tras os though put into a crucible and moulded into his form, 
ffo practised incessantly. women confined 

in the 315^:5^ move about freely there, so the jnsris were to ho 
found only in lum and to the fullest extent. highest 

luthorifcy. see above p. 18. "When 

\ sacrifice was finished, the sacrificer took a ceremonial bath 
called SF{^)£«g!t7Tt, The to whom was entrusted tho task 

of creation, produced Harsha as the highest point ( grirfH ) t>f 
perfection ID the creation of kings. There 

'tre tliree pairs of adjectives in each of which there is an 
nppareat (deep, serene), jpg^ transparent; 

gracious. When water is deep, v.e cannot see tho bottom ( it 
IS not transparent). — he produced fear in the 

irreverent or sinful. The com. refers to pg I. 1C. 
g^: ?T 1 li’. 

siuiosity, admiration. AYhat rouses one’s curiosity may be siuful. 

P-. 4.-^ 11 18 — 33 su- ns thou<j]i 

blessed (by tho sight of such a holy king). f^^iT as 
lliough checked (by the august appearance of the king). 
Rlfh-'.tJR eager (to see him more) and yet satisfied (by 
reeling blessed on seeing him), g^eftfa »g\%g' 

(smiling). 5tvR ^ ^THT *rCT wboso name is 

honoured. ipi %sr who is a li<Jasc-holder 

of tho field in tlie form of the four oceans f. e. ■who looks upon 
the whole v.orld as his family. Compare 
t For sco above p. 102. enjoyed the best 

. tho itnivcrse could yield. A ( *• * on humble farmer ) 

/ enjoys tho standing crops. gJR^Rt ^TTRlTSinTt 5^: 

Rtl* foremost protagonist in vanquishing (i. 
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ns ■MreU ns objects ). '^Tllat is common to all these schools is 
the idea of The author here refers to the 

school. That' school bolds that the only reality is 
(thought ); there are no real entities { or ) in the 

external world corresponding to the thoughts that a person is 
•conscious of. This theory is called 

II. 2. 2S and S'anikata’s Bhaahya thereon. Compare ‘?ts3f5Pt?f 
r* of marred by 

many sins, fjjq: *= fisrsf:. ^WPISJK 

(reduced), fjrq: — beauty, wonderful. surpass- 

ing the gods. 3mH=3tfa^?SaTc:nR^. 

on HT. I. 4. 79. 9rfct...f»i;T: (?T ) and moreover 

suppliants do not afford a suffioient ( ipjlg ) scope for his 
liberality t. e. there is not a sufficient number of suppliants 
do enable him to exercise bis liberality to tbe fullest. Under- 
stand in each of the following clauses and 

explain similarly, ^^rrai- all the ;TT^sdo not give 

sufficient employment to his intellect. language 

fails to give adequate expression to his poetic gifts. 
.spirit, courage, (energy) is one of the three ^if^s 

• of a king viz. and «rnRTJ under- 

takings. ^f j.a;^a i P r the ten regions are not sufficient to 
contain his fame, — *. e. his virtues were beyond 

cauineTation. Jsi5i5!'Vr the C4 Kalus did not exhaust his 
skill. . eif^aj ni>-i(w while this king rules, 
was to he seen only with ?rR[s and nowhere else ( in another 
sense )- For the of ascetics, seo p. 2G above, 

fjitfiqviT false or forged grants. For ^ in tho 

sense of ‘deceit’, vide the first verso of tho 4tli TSCT^. 
There are numerous examples of hero. j^cT— 

(earthen bodies; fights among princes) were to bo 
seen in only ( in the manufacture of dolls ). Tide notes 
0» P- 50. tho quarrels o\-er 

receiving ichor; quarrels about the recovery of debts. As no- 
, ixKly incurred debts "there were no quarrels about the recovery 
-of money lent, ^pjr of metres, division into four 

parts ; the cutting off of feet. 3te[ qs;Ml^ ~ notes p. 24. 
=qg...qq7n’ arrangement of the four members (i.e, chess); 
the cutting off of the four limbs (bands and feet). 17o 
One committed grave offences for which baokins of Umbs was 
14 
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prescribed by tho Smritis 3;in hatred of the chief of 

birds ( t c hatred of Brahmanas and teachers 

those who know tho rules of tho interpretation of Yedc 
sentences t e 3lf^q»^fg^ru examination of 

( cases for discussion ), considerations in a court of justice Ko 
one resorted to the courts of justice, ns there were no disputes 
Or we may separate as (thoughts of great 

lights ) The of and the ^tnnftrrrfir of are 

divided into 3^^TT^rs each sruipi into qr^s and each tn^ into aifq 
each containing one or more and completely 

treating of one topic has five members ‘fqq^ 

fesFfi ^r^sf^qi^OT According 

to others the five members are fqqq, (orfq^pf), 

and 

quoting from jrg-weanng the sacred cord in the usual 
manner ( over tho left shoulder and under the right arm ) 

P 36 11 1-27 f^teq^not far to 

“the north of the royal scat Words ending in ^ hke and 

govern tho occusative or genitive 5Tii7:qq7jj;~ Pi notes 
p 40 Verse 5 (vocatnc) young elephant 

shr; observe the TOW of discipline (humility) 
3TRW arrJR q?r •^hose head IS bent (not held high in pride) 
(curved) formidable ^ held above 

( the elephant s head ) g the hook would not tolerate 

your fhe 3T|5 i brought round the elephant when it ' 

became restless and disobedient This verse contains a veiled 
rebuke of Bana for his his youth when he was like 

The words and (who teaches or chastises) 
refer to the king The verso reminds tl e king of tho presence 

of qpji, about whose he had heard reports Sir R R Kale 

sees a veiled allusion to the king even in the words isft^ , 
but that does not seem to us to be proper He takes as 
referring to the preceptor of the king ^ 
as deep as tho roar ( ) of a lion in a mountain cave 

^V^ xs he tint gpi ? ^ qqqifir I shall not see him without 
showing him favour Bana conveys that the very way in 
which tho king addressed him (j,^ 

king had favoured him The king spoke the words to the . 
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irinco and then looked jtfI in the face. The reading 3 T f ?r ff 3 r * 
?C( 3 Tf:<n JTSK* ■w'ould conyey the same sense. 

^lKP5.('i’0‘tiegated) ady o! jp^T^and 
the object is spryg;. e^rn^ 5 ih«iTsn ( pnpil ) 

qiqi ^ tr f t long i. c. spreading. having tamed ( bis body ). 

in order to look at tbo ^ 7??? prince, he torned his eye side* 
'’■nj'S ( ). The rays of the dark pupil became mixed with 
bo lustre of the whito eye and so the lustre of the whole eye 
looked The rays of the eye resembled a curtain made 
3f white and dark silk. His pupil was moved towards tho 
:orncr of tho eye. A curtain may have stars on the borders 
[ STTIK )• superlative of — ( ^id‘ Intro, 

p. XXXII ) this seems to have been ^TPT^SH the younger of the 
two princes that weto tho companions of Harsha and bis elder 
brotber. 5^: a gallant, a man of dissohvte habits, 
5r5fT5i?l5’ ^«sft...5lf^Trhen that prince) showed 
by his silence that bo had not understood tho king’s words. 

^5T. tR# ^ iTho does not know the 

truth. arw^vTpT as if you do not believe mo ( in my real 
character ). like one led ( by others ). eroiq^f^— this and 

the correlative or Rjniir^nro employed by ordinary 

persons in addressing a person veiy' much superior in the sense 
capricious, unrestrained, various, 

strange. rumours. ?r5{^...?I5?PI^bttt tho great ought to see 

things as they arc. "'ill please not taisuodcr- 

stand me, as if I were an ordinary man. -without 

anything to distinguish him. that drink *• 

that performed the ^bruFls- Ihopuriflcatory ceremonies 

performed in the case of a from conception to death, such 
03 vTTtRrft, HRnfrtrr, Ax. ^nr: — the aips ( auxiliary branches 

of study ) of the are six, viz. (phonetics), (ritual of 
sacrifices ), ( grammar ), fipF^ ( etymology and exegesis ), 

^55: ( metrics ) and ( astronomy ). In these three 

sentences seems to have in view the well-known verse 

*sWimT Jrr^Rl t ftRr: 

;3r«aPl— such asaie^^n:, Ac- SIC— 

since ray marriage I havo been a diligent honseholder. 

3^1i^-“tbis sentence iv capable of three senses, 
two of which ate princii»aUy intended. ( I ) M’liercin consists 
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my ^ii^f T l (being a lewd person What is there m all my 
life which deserves to bo referred tom the words jJTjf 1' 

( 2 ) 23f^?rT IS to bo found only in ( Cupid ) and not in me 
( 3 ) Wliat woman was embraced by me 1 ( ^ 2^ ^HTT ) i 

but ( I must admit) that my youth was nob ivithout those 
follies which are not inconsistent with the two worlds ( i e 
this world and the nevt ) He says he was guilty of trifling 
follies that Would not be i ery much censured m tins world or 
would not come in the way of his attaining heaven a^flp^inTi 
OTRsiq ( concealment, denial ) irt ar:jT . I do not deny 
this much 31%^ heart docs feel repentance ( fqir^ 

Hk) for this gim =35 this, £R§ft and are 

to be connected with ^ jRTf ''^bo carries out all the 

rules of the ( four ) Varnas and the (four) as ramas, like Hanu 
Bona refers probably to the wherein are laid down the 

rules of and that were supposed to ha^e been 

promulgated by Slanu Ttcfo I 2 and 10" 

you wield the rod of punishment like ijir ‘^^5 

Death deals equally with all, ipj is also called 
The king also is ( be punishes wrongdoers ) 

?raT ^TRT^^bose giidle is formed of the seven oceans Por the 
seven oceans, see p 32 For the i^s, see p 3 without 

fear qj what man possiblj will act the part 

of impropci conduct e\ea la his mind, improper conduct 
which IS closely related to all calamities From spring 

all calamities Even the acting of improper conduct is im 
possible much more actual performance ^cTT 1 ®^ 

alone human beings vnq JjgiaTPIT ^ 

In consequence of your power, even bees drink 
honey in fear To drink jjg ( wine ) was a *be 

bees are as though afraid of the punishment that may be 
meted out to them gmisi ^ 

Jigo ll 54 ^TR 

) v'’si cf are ashamed of their great attach 

meat to their mates ( pleasing, following ) qsf 

( vice, attachment ) A 53 : 13^5 is a type of love '^WT^rt play 
their tncks destructive ferocious For seep 23 

5 :^ as though compassionate fq^RTTfvr - UimPT 
understanding the mmds of others as thej are 
opposite ( to the real state of things } 
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only revealed bis inward pleasure by merely casting at him an 
affeotionato glance which seemed to bathe him in a shower of 
nectar. TJio king did not show him any ouitcarcl marks o£ 
favour such as but qp( understood from tho king's look 

that inwardly tho king was pleased with him. hanging 

( on the western, horizon). The next sentence Ls 

( h 21 ). ( washed, polished ) ( brass ) 

^ (adj. of^tg^). The light of 

tho sun in the evening (on trees and mountains) looked 
like polished brass. loc. «i»y. of ^jr. j>. of qj 'trith 

to be extinguished. 3Rcn...jrf^ when the sun 
leaving the sky, tho diadem of the crest of tho sotting 

mountain, let fall his rays like the spr.ays of Xtchula trees. 

is a tree with scarlet flowers. ‘Oig^ 

^ 7 ^ when the soft surfaces of deserted cowpens in the forests 
had families of deer sitting on them lazily ruminotiDg. — 
superlative of Wo must read (that was 

formerly a cow-pen ) according to ^ 

qr. C. 2. 18. ?rhCT... 5 r^l 3 when the banks of rivers wore plain- 
tiro with tho cries ( ) of the female g |q, 'qf q; birds over- 
whelmed with sorrow. At the approach of night the 
=qq ,q pr i 5 were supposed to bo separated from their mates. qjB* 
•^^2 ( on branches where they had made their nests) 
fRiarPr =?r 2 q;nTf ( basins round trees ) 

3?prT%IJ (emptied) (water pots) of 

( pleasure groves ). 

"^hon 

herds of hungry calves ( ) began to suck the flowing udders 
of cows that returned after wmdering ( fq^: ) the whole day. 
msm: ^5Ri: ^^(adj. ofeqiR;). from ^ and the root 

^ 1 P. to suck a nasal being inserted according to 

‘jTinl^irr^RqlsJTf^:’ qj 3. 2. 29. ^ Read 

5T^...qv^ when tho disc of the sun, tho boat in the ocean of 
evening { twilight ), with red hue, sank (below the horizon ), . 
as though it were plunged 'into the flood of the stream 
( ) of the minerals (mgO ou the western mountain. 

( red chalk ) is particularly known as qT3 (in the case of 
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mountains ) S ^'TW ’ 'TcT^ 

^ qrtr?;*!;, sun’s disc become extremely red rrhen about 
to dip into the ocean The poet fancies that it ^as swept into 
the stream of red chalh The disc resembles a small boat anc^ 
tlie rosy hues of the evening sky resemble the sea is 

not so good as It will mean ‘the disc of the sun 

lool ed like a goblet for drinking the ocean of evening ’ The 
c\ening being red, the goblet containing it would also look 
red e-#;? 5j*7ir ?nr^r'ir 5r?T 

Brahmanical ascetics washed their hands and feet before 
worshipping in the shrine asanctuarj, a temple, a holy 

tree ( growing by the side of a road ) 

( se® 

p 90 ( ^<0 of ) infr"iV ( spread 

round) (fgi ) zret fad; of o^f^) ^ q^the 

flames of which leapt up ( when oblations were thrown into it ) 
qq^ to offer (an oblation) with the cry qq^ qq^ is an exclama 
tion on oSering an oblation ( the name of the deit^ being 
put in the dative ) e p q iq ^ — one who frequently 

performs sacrifices— from qj^with aflSxguji, according to’qsnq^r 

qr’qr 3 2 160 (qrq^.qfM^, 

(fuliof^^mr ^ qtrsRT The com 
explains as ‘dull with sleep’ But elsewhere f^pq 

is used m the sense of ‘awake Compare ‘fqj^fqqf^Rr’ 5th 
^0 11th para So we take as ‘not yet gone to sleep’ 

(though crowding in their nests) Or we may separate as 
meaning not awake through sleep’ 

( free from their pranks ) ^ At night the monkeys 

desist from their pranks ‘q^q gf^o ( «6q qW 

qr ) trees in the gardens when the 

swairos of owls ({^fgqi ), settled ffti householders) in their huts 
in" the hollows of old trees, were about to go out gfq 
The clusters of bright stars looked like the bright drops of 
water Bcatteredabout in ^qiqrqqby thesages q ?^cq f^?oc siny 
of pr p of qsg^qfrT ( make indented or serrated ) denomina 
tive verb from The clusters also looked like the bright 

teeth ( of a lady tns the sky ) As drops are scattered on the 
ground ( ) so the stars were scattered in the sky ^^tq^— 
comparatue of when 

the topknot of the S abari of night rose in the sky t e when 
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the sky •was overcast ■witli darkness. For compare 

text p. 6.L 13. The topknot o! 

a may he dangling on her garment ( ). 

( )-goes with 0 ^. For S'iva’s dark 
throat, see notes p. 2. when the young { fresh, recent ) 

Rvatora (advent) ol darkness swallo'wed all that remained of 
the evening light. ) tin:' 

^ j^ rg ) that oaino forth as if to chide darkness, 
jrf^: ?{^ ( fi'igers] hranch-like rays ). 

The blazing lamps are fancied to be the fingers of the sun. 
Fingers start from the hand and ono of them (called is 

employed in threatening or chiding a person. Flames are taper- 
ing like fingera It •was believed that the sun, when setting, 
entered fire. Compare IV. 1. 

I u*. 

3TT^f%; ?!:. 3T^t panel, * 5 ^t 3 5?nTt*’, 

^^***3^ when the oUy gates as though announced their do sing 
by the creaking of their folding panels. It would be 
better if wo could read cfRfj. emfil means ‘shutting’, while 
5n^f% usually means ‘revolving.’ enjoying the pleasure 

( gq^.' ) of lying on their beds. They first lay on their beds 
for some lime and then went to sleep, *1^. 

( /’’*• 2’- desiderative of ) was about to sleep. 

■ST^Tlfg^: (lamp-black, ink) (dark) 

5Tf?ia: 3oinRRr(gobHus)5Rpn:: 

Goblins stalk abroad at night go ^^j^ ;T also means ‘q^». Tliey 
arc grmrdiaus of treasures and as such must bo awako 

at night. (growing, yawning). the mouth 

(or first part) of Night erq?:; grafts ( twan- 

ging) (flRmr^’TO) ^ 13 : fcfO*- o£cv-q5r). SI^WT 

tls^ (RI^) 3*^ 5 Ri *3% fif^—Cupid blinds Gio 
intellect of every one in tho world, STPfi??.' ( dress ) fr^ . 

(procuress) 

5r*iT# 3JII ornaments, decoration, g^tqra maid 

harlot fe-qr ^vqTTiTT ^3130^ ( noisy, jingling ) vnrf 

( loins )qreT 3 . i* For sec notes 

\x 00. young ladies, ^gqr vpft tTW:’ 3T*n::. ^f^ig 

( empty ) f^r?n3n3 ( ( wandering ) mg. 
awt ‘r-VT srat^ 

qf ^8 ), STTpj-q : ( q^q*' ) ’ 
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j irmn; Tiw^ went bIoqc irith hearts 

ftflnmo »rf5n?rftTTJf— see notes p 33 -rf -n-hen the 

j sttect(JTCT) eJatter of the females of //anitts lying in the 
I ponds ns'dun (loir) as thejm^Img of antlets (ir^c 
' gradually ceased 

For alore p 162 f^r -when 

the notes of cranes ojpeanng fOoron longer to those that 
Avero hept nirake as though meUecl the hearts of separated 
lorers In the stillness of night the notes appeared longer 

^ the lamps scatteied about were like the 

slioots of the seeds of the coming day From shoots 
]ar"e trees grow The flickering lamps contained in them 
the* potential day that was to dawn 

trig ( appropriate to ) ( enl report ) ^ 

( ^41 W ^ according to qt 5 1 130 

If we read the meaning is tl e scandals that giew 

on account of my follies ir^T — there is emphasis on this 

Mord Ft denotes p IGl q?i if I were an ere sore to 

Jiim if he were displeased with me 9 "cn^ but he 

wishes me to be nrtuous gq for masters teach then 

dependents proper conduct eren without words by granting them 
an honour (srf^f% ) suited to them JTR5r qw 

'"’bo am pained b^ the absence of ( outward ) 
respect (shown by the Ling) 'wbo entertain 

a anous fancies about this most nrtuous king us 

I really am ct,d<t>]d. — It will be remembered that Harsha 
was encamped on the 3inR^ ( text p **6 1 17) (under 

stood) ^qonq ^ qualifies snr 

springing from the favour (of the king) This qualifies 
all the words from iTR^q to n amusement 

merriment 
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Verse 1. The principal sentence is kings ( o£ 

the character described in the first half of the verso) are born 
like' fine seasons ( prosperous times ) through the merit of the 
subjects (of the people). f7i5r...^cr: <f^ ^ 

q: ) that plant their affection in their kingdom i. e. that love 

their kingdoms] ( q>7r ^eqx arrfCff: that 

produce moisture ( or ghee ) by rain, “ subdivision of 

^ ( as in ). ) followed 

by many devoted persons; ( SRtTJri ^ 

) tho.t ace matted by plenty of tlc^ctops ot 
plenty of food. This 

verse foreshadows the greatness of gvtnijq* founder of 
Harsha’s family, the treatment he gave to lus subjects and the 
prosperity of his kingdom. The metre is arg^. 

Verse 2, to see to obtain wealth. 

f^T^r sail in the sky; to rise high. 

whose mind is not eager? This verso shadows forth 
the four principal topics of this gvuTff. Here also the king 
conferred an obligation on the king had 

0 , vision of in (lesU and blood; assumed a semi- 

divine form and the cousins of qpii became eager to hear the 
story of Harsha’s life. The metre is eqqr. 

P. 3 8 U. 2-lG The principal sentence is 

^ ^nn’nrfvramwg:- Here 

wo bave a Acscription cS antTamn. AU wosda in the lacaiivn 
( singuLar ) qualify 

WW STTdS seo 

above p. 128. Wlicn the clouds disappeared the Mld^K vrould not 
get even a drop of water. ER q ^q : 

arc at ease in the rainy season, — which is an enemy to 

frogs. The peacock dances at the appearance 

of clouds and so in ^tq^^when clouds become fare it pines away. 

?l|5 *r?r wlioso only guest is the swarm 

of travcllcrs-tho swans. At the approach of the rains, 
were supposed to leave the plains and run to tho fTFra lake, 
whence they returnctl after the mins were over. welcomes 
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tho tribo of tas «* guesf* by oSsriag them dear water 

Wue and dear 

»rn7T aiKTp^ ( tb® rams 

the moon u obscured bj clouds (joaag, bright) ffr^jrrii^ 

a^TX ( disappearing) gartftCfT ( ) iytiti'i { ^ ) qf^ 

Ram bows ore seen when there are clouds For gara'^, see 
pp. I 7 -IS (ranislimg smLmg ) (fqga ) ?r 

( strcalv, girdle ) q^TX that ( 51^) was an 

cncmj to the sleep of ^ qR aqtq^ (qT^TT^^tq?) Tide 
V 6 20 for derivation fftg was supposed to fall asleep 
ID Birn^ for the four months of the rainy season and to get up 
in Compare ^ g^q^qqrjftq^ OT^qr’ty* q' -ij^cf 

‘sRVTHqq^ qT^r^rr p 40 of P, ‘;r <35 

HTgg q i q ^^ Sfsr^qq^lc? p 124 of P 5 ^ 

( running, flowing ) (of the colour of lapia la wli)^ 

( water )qf^X ^^qRT (•^olhng about ) ^ ^ 

^ (idle) tmr(5?X )qfwx 15tf^ fog, dew The clouds if 
at all seen arc very light m autumn and hardly any ram falls 
So rJCi til® lor** of ram, is then idle (closing) ^gr 

qf^ Jftq IS 5fiq*T A tree puls forth buds in the rainy 
season Compare q;q*qqj% U' 

irr 42, ‘^ncrf^^prqnrrgt ^mRiqri^’tq® 4th 50 , 11 th 
para.i^ trees blossom in the rams when 

the plantain puls forth no buds qg^gp? ( blue lotus ) 

(water Idles) air^Rr ^hJr^qr fqx Cnfq ) 

qfirx ^fqqq^ ( jasmme ) aqqHqfq q^qi^ fg\ (white night 

lotuses) 3iqmai (f^f ) qfwx 

( pollen ( ■«'»nd ) For see above p ISC 

(formed into bunches )q^X ( lovely ) q7\^% sqqRqRT 

orqiF’^Enqi ( sudden evening hues ) qf^ qnjgj 13 a red flower 
qrrrq qf^X ceremony was performed 

in For^Rq, 'eep 34 rtrfc ggo IT 24-‘’5 5^117 

( wild, unchecked ) qpaq q^q {^q (intozicated ) 

q%X multitude of ozen *q^T dt is 

denied from 5^ according to 

qWT^n?q7TT3qqc?Rg*qT|35,’ UT 4 2 39 { gvq ^^) 

( mud ) ) qf^ ( small 

islands) q^HiTT^ f?rT?f (nqRI ) (banks) The 

Waters having receded, small islands are formed in the rivers 
(by being ripe) 3 7 f<jj | , 7 [ (partially dry) 
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.'iffiRt f^§»r5t5tl3 (pollen) q%j, 

*1^. 5T3^ cucumber, gi^; ( reeds ) 

P. 3 8 lb 17—30 g?T5!I^ 

^ kinsmen, applauding. 

»fjt{lj...iTRJ‘— be bowed to those that were older than Iiimself and 
was saluted by those that were younger. Explain each o£ the 
following pairs similarly, ( excited, flurried ) 

( brought ). he took his scat after his elders 

had taken theirs, accepting the hospitality consisting 

of flower offerings &c. have you been happy all 

these days 1 (I hope you have &c. ). =* 3^^SIT. 

does the performance of 
sacrifice proceed without obstacles, gratifying the groups of 
Erahmanas by its proper procedure 1 *lUT*-g3r; 

du the fires consume the oblations accompanied by faultless 
mantras ns prescribed (in works on ritual ) I ^^1^ 

^ ^fV ( ). A is 3j^if3 ( perfect, entire ) when 
it is recited with correct accent and without slurring over any 
letter. Compare Sf I 

^fdlSW'rraii’ ^5fT. 

unbroken, continuous. Is there ( I hope there is ) the 

same intent application as in years long past to the practice of 
( the lore of saorifico ) t *gTlfiT g<e^ ? ^o. 

( not useless, fruitful ) 

siy^: The words g:, 'jn^, Rf are used in the sense of 

sil%^. are there the same assemblies for tbe 

exposition of grammar, showing their regard (to the study 
of siRcCR) by days renderetl fruitful by continuous 
emulation of each other t Each one of the assembly tried 
to excel tlie others in the exposition of knotty points of 
grammar. On wfKmTT, the iRCpTp?r says 

sTt5?IR (Kielhom Vol. L p. 11). 

5{w i y5 g4 which disregarded all other occupations. jpTpr- 
assembly or 'society for the discussion of the means of 
knowledge. This refers to logic. The %-cry first topic for 
treatment mentioned in the first Sutra of tho is g mci f. 

Generally four nnRS arc mentioned ric. sj?R, stgjR^, 
aadqtn. W (liking) iftifigi— refers 
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topknot. dense with flowers. the colour 

o£ his Up was bright because he had chewed betel only once. 
If be had taken betel very often, his lip, would have been 
dark-red and not So the reading is not good. 

the lustre of whose eye was heightened by the appli- 
cation of an eye-salvo_with a pin. wearing a simple 

( not gaudy ) and respectable dress. 3na^=*ftfeliT— o chair. 

( «dj. of ). ■ having 

laid, on a stand ( ) made of reedsialks placed in front, 

his book which seemed as if bound with soft lotus fibres on 
.account of the rays of bis nails, altbongb its band was removed 
at that very moment. His nails were bright and the rays 
from them resembled lotus-fibres. 'When he passed his hand 
' round the book in unloosening tbe string in which it was 
wrapped, he as though seemed to be tying it up again, 

when a place was assigned behind him to and 

that sat near ( ). Th® two seem to have been persons 

that played upon fintes by way of accompaniment. So tho 
reading of B is good. C and T translate o^d 

qp i ^ s T as bee and dove. What purpose these served is not 
hClear. Perhaps they were pets. 

(from + s^) according to 177 . 4. 4. 55. It would 

mean ‘that served as Sute-players.’ jrMTRpFr...ff 0 ^ having 
taken out the leaf inserted inside as a mark to indicate tho 
portion read in the morning. ( section ) 

( end ) also means ‘reader’, tho mean- 

ing being 'made as a mark to denote the portion rend by tho 
morning reader.’ he took 0 small block (lit. 

panel ) light ( not heavy) because there were a few leaves only. 

— the idea is; — tbe bright rays of his teeth when 
he recited the verses looked like bright water and like white 
flowers. 555 ... ?TttT«ink captivating tho hearts of his hearers by 
tbe sweet intonations of his voice, as though they were the 
jinglings of tho anklets of residing in his mouth (tongue). 

is spoken of as dwelling in tho mouth o! a learned 
man. On tho com. says *FR>rt otHPTKqift 

»nnf: is thus defined s?RRT«rrP5,> 

sTT^f^T thtp: H II Jfifbpi; I 

V ^ ll.» According to the 

'IK 
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to tlio of crpffrr nmf to tlio of In 

tljcso three clauses mci suggests that his cousius were >. 

jfjjpnj, slanging for gratninnr, in?q for iflmHT and for 
wn^i^rR?* ?rt Tor see p. 

P. 3 9 n. 1-9 am a term of endearment 

(ippVicd oven by olilcrs to youngsters and by friends to friends. 
Compare ma »Fsfa’ amr. C. 40. who 

firo contented ( adj. of Jf: ). atm (intellectual 

diversion) laia: ilf atm: 

what Iiavovrotoclo with being happy (wo haaobut little concern 
with being happy)! It should bo noticed that the first 
question asked by sria was 'irf^—gfCTal They reply by 

saying that tlioy have all those things that make for happiness 
t^ir. friends (^crFRftj), amusements and contentment and 
that they need not bother themselves further, as king 
will look to tho rest (to their protection ic. ). g^iajjfsaf?r 
3 af^( protects), a^np^pr: gar ^ also supports 

(protects) tho earth. «sV^— 

from (f Ira?! with affix eg^. The kinsmen 

of «rrJi administer him a delicate rebuke, 
wealth permits, temembranccs of post boyish 

sports and stories of their ancestors. qm^^SRl^he performed 
tho usual observances. 

-P. 39 Ih 10—22 3nTP^...TTm. wearing a 

pair of silken Paundra garments, as white as the corner of the 
peacock’s oyo, and cut off from a long piece of silk cloth, qg 
here stands for avhat is called gpn in Marathi. He had cut off 
two pieces from a long roll of silk cloth. ifni^-Manufactured 
in tbe Pundra country, jog would correspond to modern 
Bengal and Bihar, f ^mf o g q; end. qf??cmT 

because ho was a bard. The bardsformed a distinct class, sprung 
from father and S'udramother. whose (on 

the forehead ) was made of fforochatUi and clay from a sacred 
spot ( river <ko. ). Various substances were prescribed as 
affording fit material for making a ^ 

^3^ul*nni;i...^TT7rp^ 

II.* ^g|i T? .» i yqf JTsforgJ (made smooth and 
olossy ) ^ 0 . ^ y Hssing his short , 
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topknot, dense witli flo'^ers. the colour 

oS lus Up "was bciglit because he had bheT?ed betel only once. 
If be bad taken betel very often, his Up would have been 
dark-red and not ' So the reading erefJjqjrH is not good. 
> the lustre of whose eye was heightened by the appli- 
cation of an eyc-salve.with a pin. wearing a simple 

( not gaudy ) and respectable dress. chair. 

arpM ( adj. of ). {Rfirwr—Ppm ha«ng 

laid, on a stand ( ) made of reedstalks placed in front, 
his book which seemed as if bound with soft lotus fibres on 
account of the rays o! bis nails, altbongb its band was removed 
at that very moment. His nails were bright and the rays 
from them resembled lotus-fibres. “Wben he passed bis band 
round the book in unloosening the string in which it was 
wrapped, he as though seemed to be tying it up again, 

^77^^ when a place was assigned behind him to 173^ and 
that sat near ( ). Tlie two seem to have been persons 
that played upon fintes by way of accompaniment. So the 
reading of B ‘«rTf5R>T«lt’ is good. C and T translate and 

as bee and dove. What purpose these served is not 
fcClear. Perhaps they were pets, ftreqsiK 

(from^ + according to 7T. 55 - 1^ woiild 

mean ‘that served as flute-players,’ having 

taken out the leaf inserted inside ns a mark to indicate the 
portion read in the morning. jjpnffrJtiJ ( section ) 

( end ) means ‘reader’, the mean- 

ing being 'made as a mark to denote the portion read by the 
morning reader.’ be took a small block ( l{(. 

panel ) light ( not heavy ) because there were a few leaves only. 

— ^be idea is: — the bright rays of bis teeth when 
he recited the verses looked like bright water and like white 
flowers. giir...?ri‘d^lH. captivating the hearts of his hearers by 
the sweet intonations of bis voice, as though they were the 
jir^Ungs of the anklets of residing in his mouth (tongue). 

is spoken of as dwelling in the mouth of a learned 
man. On the com. says ‘wrf% 

miui is thus defined ‘jiJTflJ J gd- 

^ ^ m i».* According to the nrr^ 

15 
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Is R certain 577 of the voice; it enumerates 16 Unds of it 
Iri^t inra: fltiirsitianni: f 3ni cbnp. 45 . ' iffetT TO! to song or 

eimnliHl. >RiimW:3n«i‘tol’“''^P™““te»<0‘J ty ■Payn i. e. 

itc qi3HOT- !Ef “J® *“ ’WP’ I- lf-48. ‘arm SsRipitft^ 

aftpt-' if =iSPft'i^5IPrfli: l’. SS tad learnt' 
It from rsira (verso dC). The ^igj^ is one of the most 
Micfent of Purilnas. Tlie topics generally treated of in a jn®! 
AT 0 summari'cd in llie following verse ‘^ar 

f ^ n*. 

P. 39 1 23— p. 40 13 m%r«r...e^5pi;^. gfafjT: iftfa: 

^ inrr sRr Is n tcclinical term in music. It means ‘a 

particular division of the octave, a quarter tone or interval.’ 
They are 22 in number, g^s are those elementary in^s from 
■which the so^en ( eftTTJTwft > are evolved. ‘grjvf^rr^frRT- 

ii «?4 ^ 

^?TT«r: HIT sRt«|J »’ verses 13-U. 

accompanying the note of the chant in a voice loud (jtk ) nn^ 
eweet. Verse 3. The first half contains words that apply both to 
^^^andgTrn. that also. gfJnflTn^ sung by sages. 9^^ 
very large. The contains several thousand verses. Hfarg \ 

surpassing qg, the first king (qgjrfrr^PH). For vide noter** 
on tho 2nd verse in the 4th gro. holy ( applies to botli ). 

also means ‘composed by q^pT *• by q;g’. this 

Purapa does not seem to me to differ from the career of Harsha. 
Verse 4. The four adjectives qualify both jftiT and 

that is chanted in notes that are in harmony wdth the 
flute (withiftn); where disputants follow their family t. ? 
where there are no disputes among members of the same family. 

(flute) sTgirq: €i (Hrt>) q^rj q^rnr 

{ family ) ergqq: ^ ^ vqqr: fqqi^q: qf^. The seven 
are gruped into four classes in i^i’s ( Chap. 28 . 23 . ) 

‘^Tsf^qcq^qr fl^q gfqqlqa: i qi^ ^qiq ?i3qT^ 

Then he says ^ ^ I aqqf qTWTpqr^ 

Those are qpTH and qr^^, ami 

fjfqvf) between which there is a difference of 20 gf^s. The 
^qfqqtq { verso 38 ) puts the matter differently *qq:gcqqift^ 
fqqrf^*! fqql l’. Those are that arc separated 

by one gfq ( t. e. ultimately 20 giqs, as there are only 22 gf^s ) 
and are destructive of the harmony of each other. which 

is clearly pronounced or the rhythmie pauses of which are clear 
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( TT-ith %f). ^ .( pronunciation ) or.^jrrr^ '^1% 

means 'tlio boating of the .liands^-to indicate tUo 
proper, on G. 40 sajs 

‘^prarR^pftcTRf i 5f??R 

5?i^r0r fp^rgt ii’ qf^(^ith 

in ^rhich the documents (of sale 4;c. ) wore clear' (and not 
ambiguous'). For this meaning of 5:^600,7^30 Till. 145. TT^tr*- 
g;^ weighty ( important ) because of its conforming ‘to tho path 
of Bharata ( with 7f^ ). is the reputed author of the science 
pi dancing and music. The extant claims to bo his 

;work. The chant of conformed to tho rules laid down by 
3TOT. sroT*».Jj^ (■with ‘that was wido because it embraced 

tho path ( the region ) of Bharata.’ Here there is a reference. 
to.TjRq^ (India) which "was so named according to thegrgjgrj 
(chap. 33.50-52) and the (^‘ and XI; ^2. 

15-17 ) after 7?^, son of SRinr. According 10 51513^^(13. 37) 
-was named alter 7^7:3 son ofgRjTa and g i^ . =^ S T. 

( 1 ) issuing from a sweet throat (with issuing 
from ef t ^ ; v 3. eftsfro "was the name of the country where ^■^’s 
ancestors ruled, srcs: Or means f^. 

^'X^oo ifhr would refer to tlie g i ggq cn and not the chanting of ib 
by gffe. As all learning springs from ■^5, the 373^1 *“ay. olso 
be colled efto, ( with iftTPl.) "would mean ‘which is 

the realm of joy’. These verses serve to introduce the reciueat 
made by Bana’s cousins. ’UTqK* qualifies and 

qq qtrrJ. DnJjma lias four mouths, 

(applies to both oqrrrr and vrRn;: ). Each of 
.the four Tedas 7vas promulgated by a special mouth of Brahma. 
.Vide I. 6. sRT^q, and 8?^^? ''vere 

respectively created from his four mouths beginning with the 
eastern. 357777:— these arc the four methods of policy in politics 
vis. gi77 ( reconciliation ), (bribery), ^ (internal dissen-^ 
sions ) and ( open attack ). ^7T77...g^: whose mouths are 
charming bj tho repeating of the or by , adopting the 

.policy of conciliation (with 5na^:);the commencement of 
which is charming by tho employment of reconciliation ( with 
3515 (2 ). gfq is the first 351*7. q qqRl — These are the names of 
qivi*3 cousins. '^rtnrJ"~connect this with 17;^ ^^^ guifq 
i7^... 5q 7 ^^ fft sf ^— In tlte world as well as in grammar they were 
7 ra^l ' u q»'4;c. The ^vords in this clause .have two meanings 
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througtiout. whose conduct is gracious or 

mild (TvithB>%); whose exposition ( of iTrf5rf^»s ) is clear 
( with ). It is not posssible to suppose that the ^rf^RiTlf^ 

of gnT?r 5f<ii(^cq is referred to here. According to Itsin^’s 
statement, the was composed about 660 A. D. But’ 

Itsing’s statements are rather confused and in our humble 
opinion not entitled to the weight giren to them by western 
scholars. Ficfc Dr. Takakusu’s translation of Itsing’s work 
(Oxford 1896 pp. 175-176 for what is called there) 

^ that listened to the words of 
relatives or elders (with that had understood the Vfirtikas 
of (according to the com. ) may refer also to the 

that followed in the foot- 
steps of their teachers or that had planted their feet on (i. e. 
had attained ) an eminent position ( with gijr; (sp^j^: ) 

srreJ studied the on difficult words ( in the 

Sutras of ). « a name applied to the commentary of 

on tbe But it is hardly possible that Dana 

refers to it. r4j(^ was a name given to several grammatical works. 
Bhimaha (8th century A. D.) mentions a sn?r, which seems to v 
he work. gT I ' 

?r srnr in II. 112. refers to a ff% 

and (i. e. irfr^rp^ ). arpl%^: who knew what was proper; 

who knew the maxims of grammar. The mentions 

many vqpis like the (voll. p. 11), 

( vol I p. 265 ), ( vol II p 231 ), ( vol. 

in. p. 124). Or sqpT means ‘rules for the interpretation of 
the Satras’, such os ( vol I. p. 26 ) or 

gcgjrrf^ (toII. p. 37). (g^ 5^4 

( S^O that were great in the repeated accu- 
mulation of merit ; arnrra: who became 

teachers ( of grammar ) because they had well studied the ffjTf 
( a work of szirfir ). In the Ji?nTT«I, tho work called is 
frequently referred to ^ 

( Tol I. p. 6 ). In the days of author of the q nq q ^ , 

the work was lost, ‘in^ I 

h’ ^TTFl'T^ II- 484. Therefore it seems unlikely 
that is serious when he says that his cousins had studied 
the ^5. His solo aim is to bring out similarity between 

by puns. that were called ‘good’ by ^ 
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the people ; that employed only grammatically correct -words. 

{ purified ) *-*i i i iW 

eager to know the stories of heroes. 

“ot free from desire as to the elixir vis. pleasure 
. of listening togvrrfttis. For see p. 65. They had no desires 

except this, jpjrriJ foremost in years. in eloquence. 

in { Br.ahmanicnl ) lustre, in sacrificial prayers, or 

in the ( study of ) the ^^<1 already made 

an agreement ( ) (to request qpjt to tell the story of 
Harsha’s life). 1?^ §'^T tPir 

P. 40 h 6-p. 4 1 h 4. ^ 

*1^. ^ ^?rT *rH to whom a signal was given, 

^rfqtrrt ^t^r. The rays of his white teeth resembled mooa» 
light. The moon, lord of rfryos, carried off the 

-wife, of his preceptor. In this and the following sentences, the 
Author finds various faults in the kings and heroes of old to 
ehow that only Harsha Is spotless. Some of the blemishes, 
however, are merely verbal, *JS3^s tJ^TRS* 

isajTfnraq;. nd< notes p. 160. It is to be 
noted that this passage up to corresponds almost 

virhalim with a passage in the of 51P3, where however ' 

there is no reference to srpURTTi ®“d qij. 

Our humble opinion is that examples had already been collec* 
ted in works that preceded and q^r and that both derived 
their inspiration from them. If there is any borrowing bet- 
ween the two, then it is qrq fbat borro-ws. qpxr adds to the 
list and also to the phraseology employed in the as 

we shall show later on. I'lde Hall’s Vasavadatta pp. 273-276 
and pp. 337-340 of the Srirangam edition. performed 
^X^nijr and became conceited. He carried away ^ikt, the 
wife of and did not give her back though asked by 

Brahma to do so. 'He had a son from her named gq-. Tide 
IV. 6. See 

4tb 58 and notes thereon. was separated from 

Zyus, dear to him. 3^3^ means ‘life’ also. was the son of 

and 5|^. The com. gives the story • alluded to here as 

follows:— ^ ^ *t% 
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XTQ liftTo *3?:^ 

desirin" another’s wife, became a great serpent. Note that 
also means 'a lend or dissolute person’. was the 

eldest son of sn^;. When Indra ran away through fear 
of the sin of ggffgrr hilling far, STT'T, bad performed 
unmerons sacrifices, was appointed by the gods. In his 
vanity he cast lustful eyes on the wife of ?^. At the 
advice of she agreed to yield to his wishes if he would 

come to her in a palanquin carried by sages. While coming in 
that way, ho struck anr??!, who was slow, with his foot urging 
l)im to greater speed with the words gq’. Then 3TJR?r 
cursed him to be a h^. Vide jiSPTTOT Chapter 181, 
Compare 13 3G. 

was the second son of and married the 

daughter of g?;, who was a snun. •ilfStJTa'T 

Who took the hand of a Brahmana girl (i, e. married 
her); who helda jrr^rjft (^q?ITfft) in his hand ( when rescuiag 
iher from a well). <i<Tr?r fell off from caste usages; perished 
Ys* 6. became prematurely old). A male belonging to any 
one of the four Yarnas could marry a girl of the same 
“Varna as himself or of a lower Varna; but was forbidden 
to marry •’one of a higher Compare what himself 
says ?«rqTfw 1’ erT^® 81. 18. ?nnfa 

being a -there could be no marriage between him 
and who was a according to caste usages. 

Therefore he incurred sin. g:j; was the preceptor of 
king of the erg^s. The latter’s daughter quarrelled with 
and threw her in a well while hunting, found her 

there and took her out with his hand, afraid of 

curse, wanted to please her. She demanded that his daughter 
should be her slave seeing that his daughter 

loved consented to their marriage. Seeing ^flf^ in her 
Kervice, ho secretly married her also. When complained 

to her father of q^jrfa’s faithlessness he cursed him to bo pre- 
maturely old. It will be seen from the above tliat marrying a 
was not the cause of 2iqifd*s premature eld age, but that 
the latter was only an incident that occurred later on. 
of course presses it in his service to find fault with Vide 

chap. 78-83. Note %rwl ff sJR ?rpfT* y 
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» cliap.’ 78. 22 . '^jT?r 

*?^T*r^"~thero are 'three senses; ( 1 ) he Vns born a woman'; 
■(2 ) ho became' a woman; (3) ho' conld think of nothing 
'but women i. e. he was extremely lascivious. The last is .the 
fault found in him. The first two are matters of mythology. 
^Sce the following from IV. 1. 8.^1 

I 5n*r ^ 11 ^ 

Jim JT^! s^l Jsft 

I.’ also chap. 111. gg^T, when hunt- 

ing, trespassed upon a grove sacred to qt4^ '^ho was promised 
by that whoever trespassed on the spot where it was would 
•become a female, then again became a female. See 

cruelty of killing living boings/cruelty in 
killing (his own son ) ^*P 5 had 100 wives and only one 

Eon in old age. The son was once bitten by an ant and 
the whole royal fatoUy was very much distressed and therefor© 
ho wanted a hundred sous. ^ 1’ 

chap.127. 12. He saorlficcd his only son and after smelling the 
smoke of his fab his queens gave birth to a 100 sons. ’‘The 
com. gives the- story sugJlk H 

*rT^r 'fltf* 1 ci^f ^jnn^rErf^ 

CT RWA gUT 1.” See^l chap. 127- 

128. — by his great liking for arrows ( i. e. for 

fighting ); by his vice of bogging. — wont to TfRfRj 

^lerishcd. one of the seven qi^RS, 8 Tct^, g^R, 

and qrmts. m- qT ^ T..son of g 5 ^^^conquer- 
od Uio earlh and wanted to vanquish^. Indra offered to hand 
o>*er his kingdom when ho would conquer the demon B^fcr. 
Bo attacked eqer, who had secured a tjji of miraculous 

powers from perished with all his army in the 

fight ag.ainst sr^. r*c7c chap. C7. The 

does not mention that the son and grandson of irptHTl 
accompanied him in tho fight. 5^^:...srtt3C.— though 
practising penance, committed a bad deed on tlie daughter of 
( the suggestion being that ho had intercourse with a 
tfrarn a maiden ), means the river ?T^r. 

was guilty of bad conduct while practising penance on the 
l^armadL Tho com. says gn tRSTTsP^^nn 

JRRJTmr^hq The q{?rriiT has 
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— Accoiding to the ? nj|U^i{g u?r 
( chap 20 ff ) the king had secured a horse named 

He pursued a demon that had disturbed the sage 
in Ins austerities and went to After various 

incidents which need not be detailed here he married 
daughter of a S^r £f^ by resorting to the world 

of Tfnrs ( vt ) hy associating with gaffes (rakes) ST.^^qi?qT 

means ‘the daughter of a mule sr did not omit The 

com gives the stoiy differently CRT 

nnlgCt qrHlsJij<miPTNT 

The has 8T^dt‘h'^ln(7 snrm ’ 

the first man, foremost of bad men qj is added 
according to qr 0 3 74 qf^ 

violated jfSr^, humbled the earth gg was the first king 
During his reign on account of a draught people were dying 
of hunger and the earth yielded nothing People came to him 
He took hi8 howj when the earth assumed the form of a 
cow and ran away Then pursued her and got from her 
whatever he desired Ftde fqigjo I 13 y<K B i g*n^ in being a 
chameleon ( Marathi — a combination of colours, 

confusion of castes ( by mtermamage ) It is well knoM n that , 
the chameleon changes the colours of its skin 'vras 

looked upon as sinful Compare jJtax I 42 * 

^ gave by mistake the cow belonging to one to another 
The real owner and the donee bad a dispute and came to the 
kings palace to get it settled being absorbed in pleasures, 
did not see them for many days They cursed him ‘erfiRT 

%{q giH witil trfqaff^ ||’ niTTiT®! 

Chap 63 18 The says fiqRTHtWTtra: ’ 

^1^ liy earth was not protected but ( only ) 

disturbed or agitated ^ ( goes with 

( instru smg of alsomean ‘who killed human beings’ 

( with To protect the earth is the first duty of a king 

’ICI q4 *lt5i5pC *139 7 144 King also 

called q-«qpTqj^j when tired by bunting asked a sage named 
the eldest son of to make way for him on a road ^Vhen 
he did not move the king whipped him whereupon the sago 
cursed him to be a subsisting on human flesh, 

^ See «?T^qf chap 17C ;rj^— the story of 

'R 19 well known srq^ who was not master of tho 
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secret of managing dice. ' it f?rw- 

1’ Chap. 77. 18-19. er^ 

^ whose heart and senses were not under his control. 
This is the fault found in him and also that overcame him 
( "while ^ had controlled his senses and his reign was an era of 
righteousness ). chose though even gods like 

had attended the enraged at this entered the body 

'of ^ became addicted to gambling, lost his kingdom in 
favour of his brother who was an expert in gambling, and had 
to leave his country. After various vicissitudes, ho learnt 
from and regained his wife, kingdom &c. Vide 

Chap. 53-77. The i^as fipf 

had his mind disturbed in regard to the daughter 
of had a weakness for his friend's daughter. The last 
is the fault found in him. One's friend’s daughter should 
be like one’s own daughter. ^ had a daughter 

named who was married by king who was a devotee 
of the sun. Ttc/c Chap. 171-173. xst (fir^O n’T* ?r?r 
grilf^ TT ( intense love )j fsr ^PIT ( ® handsome woman ) 

lor ). The latter is the fault found in 
died when ^ loft for the forest to keep his father’s 
promise given to refers A king, 

according to ancient ideas, should be ond not 

eqls^. J^lso means *by troubling a for a cow’. 

® 0^ o“ tho took away the calf of the 

q ;t R^ of father of killed him. His sons 

killed when ia revenge took the vow of destroying 

tho race. Vide clu»p. 116-117.“ qj'gq’jf to 
whom plenty of gold was dear, qe* ^ who performed 

a eacrihee called ( in wliich there was gold and nothing 

else. %. r. in which the utensils were of gold and gold was 
distributed like -water), qgsRJJ (liked); 

^i^Ri ^ q^Rci;. The fault found in him is that he was not 

(while ^ was^q^ajiRl). Vide IV. 1. 

qqr qsrtcw *Rr n 

II 18-19. Tlie 

verso &c. is well-known to every Brahmam. 

desiring to rivol asked to officiate at his sacri- 

fice, hut the latter refused. So he had it performed by 
brother was very much pained at the prosperity 
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of nVrf chap. 8 . 3C. Tirflf C-10. 

Por 5 PTg 6 <^ above p. 153. through citreme atlacli- 

ment. q r f^ r separated f» om the river ( Ganges )j 

sepamted from his armjr. One who is separated from bd 
nrmy is loft all alone ( ). To cry because he was lef'*' 

alone docs not become a great king. The ha; 

JR— means ‘forest’ ( with inef) and 
‘wnter’ ( with ). atlfre: overwhelmed by the 

passion of love; that has tasted the fruit of tho tree 
For this story see «rr^4 chap. 125. He had been cursed by 
aago that ho would die when ho had intercourse with his 
wife. g 55 ***^t*f** whose he.art was despondent through fear (of 
the prowess) of his teacher ). also means 

‘great fear*. It docs behove a king to give up truth through 
fear, however groat it may be. When ^pir made a terrible 
b.avoc in the Pandava hosts, a rumour spread that 3iV?IRT 
(son of was killed. who believed implicitly in the 
truthfulness of asked him what tho truth waa 50 , whg 

know that it was only an elopliant named that was 

killed, said ‘e?rJ the latter word being uttered in a very 

low tone. The old mao heard only the first word, laid aside hU 
weapon ingrief, when^suvt killed him. Vide chap. lOO. 

- Compare ^0 Cth^o. The ?T ti°l^vii 

omits ‘ 3 w...^^:*.^... 5 F? 5 ^tbu 3 there has been no king without 
( Some ) stain. arFra; except (governs tho abla- 

tive). ?nnfE — Here follow several sentences in which gp*r shows 
by fvE words how emulates the deeds of gods and heroes of 
old. ( 1 ) by Indra, the moving mountains possessed of 

wings ( gg:) were made steady, by Harsha who subdues armies, 
fickle kings, '"that bad formed coalitions, were paralysed. In 
.this sentence the king is shown as doing what ^ did. For 
the cutting off of the wings of mountains, see p. 84. 

( 1 ) By Brahma ( iwisK l) the earth (^rt) was placed 
over the hoods of the serpent ( by (ct) the lord 

of the people, forgiveness was shown to the circle of the 
remaining kings For |lir, see above p. 145 ersT ( 1 

Vishnu, having churned the ocean-king ftiV ^<?rnTt), made 
his own (wife); by( 5 ;^) the best of men, glory was 
made his by vanquishing the king of ^ 3 . 1 ^^' — country on^ 
the Bindhu river. There is a reference to the conquests of ^ 
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in this and some of the' foUbVlng sentences. Bali 

■( hing,of erg^s ) the gmt Eerpent-(qrg^ ) T^as let loose, who 
had- unloosened up’ -his coils round ’the mountain 
by ‘‘the powerful Harslrn, 'the great ’elephant (^^jrTcl) 
”Vas abandoned* (in the fon^), -having loosened a king from 
‘the coils '(of the trunk*).' was the -rope in the'^[PK*TWj 

'whilo 'mountain (?j^) ‘•was. the' -churning handle, 

Vhicli'must have had round it tho coils of sns^. Tho clinrning 
Vas done both by gods* and demons. Compare gH* 

4th go.* 5 ?^^ As to 

the reference to ^ the com. says 

ng: vit ^ ^ 

^ trftcJTrK ^ by God, -was crowned (as 

'the commander.in-ohief of the gods against the demon ); 
by the Lord (^^), was crowned. This may refet to the 
fact that ^ crowned his own son in his life*time. We-think, 
how'ever, that the reference is rather to some other prince. ' It 
may be the elder of the two princes of* JlRlava,- that 

were the companions of Harsha in his boyhood Or uiay 
be the king of referred to in the 7th 

by sf:Tfrt%«r who felled the enemy with one stroke,‘-his. 
weapon (called g;%) was made famous; by the lord (^ ) who 
destroyed his enemies at one stroke, his prowess was made 
known, is a name of He wielded a ■weapon called 

and killed the demon grpR. is also called 

— ♦rcRf^ (Vishnu in bis man-lion orafara ) that 
killed his foe (ff^^TTif^) with his own hand (not with 
'weapons) manifested his valour; tho best of men 
who destroyed bis enemies in person (not with the help of an 
army ), showed his might. Perhaps the word ( which 
means ‘a footstep) contains an allusion to the .. 

— the great took the hand of ( i. e. married ) Durga the 

(laughter of Himalaya; by the great Lord (^Si) tribute (^^:) was 
levied from the inaccessible ( gd ) Himalaya regions. According 
to Buhler this passage refers to Harsha's conquest of Nepal 
by Brahma guardians of the world were appointed 
in the quarters and the treasures of the world ’wero divided 
among the first-born (kings). 

For see above p. 140. means the whole 

universe or world. * the kings like qg and that 
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were firstborn. bj tbo lord of the worH (f^), 

guardians of the people ( great officers ) were appointed in the 
regions and the treasure collected ( by toxation ) from the whole 
world was distributed among Brahmanas. Tor this distribution, 
vide Intro, XL and notes p. 146. There is a third meaning*^" 
suggested. means 55. is the Buddhist dictionary 

of Compare ^ 

5^© 8th ;?© 5th para. Great beginnings ( with 

); great undertakings or efforts ( with ^ ). The propriety 
of jpni is this. According to Panranic accounts, the present 
is the 7th Manu called Fourteen Slanus are equal 

to a day of which latter again is equal ‘to 1000 
(constituted by the four gijs, g^r, and er^j). A day of 

is called It will be seen therefore that numerous feigns have 

passed away since the world began. In the first however, 

very great beginnings had to be made as everything was new; 
the earth had to be made steady Ac.; in the succeeding ones 
there were no such great beginnings. in the order 

of the lineage of his ancestors. It is long since 

we entertained the desire to hear. magnets. ^ 

<iry and hard ( with ); without taste ( apprecia-, ' 
tion ) and harsh (withjTTffRf). of insignificant (or ' 

mean) persons, (affectionate, appreciative) 

These two words are the opposite of and 
of those who are not we saw abore 

( text p. 17 1. 29 ) that Bana’s ancestor belonged to the 

P. 4 1 lb 5 — 18 *rriT^.-?IRfV^. you did not say 

what would be reasonable ( or fit ). The idea is that it does not 
stand to reason that a puny narrator like ^ could narrate the 
wondrous tale of Harsba's life. tfUidHR ; 

2rr^ J am of opinion that your curiosity cannot secure its object. 

those who are eager to secure their object are 
generally wanting in the proper estimate as to what is possible 
and what is not possible, ^ ^ % e^; or 
% or gii: may mean simply ‘desires’. 

( passion, liking ) (cxcess}^f^. — judgment. 

S:-?! Two show great disparity or incongruity between two 
things. the capacity of vhioh is as small as 
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that of an- atom. ^ refers to BSna, For see 

above p. 102. that are pro- 

duced by a small number of letters; that subsist upon &c. 
Ihe letters of the alphabet TThich go to make up •words are 
very few. nutaberlesa. enrt- 

even the goddess of speech •will find 
this ( narration of a very heavy harden, 

entire. i^...qt[7^if your curiosity will be satisfied with a part, 
then I am ready, erf^r* which is 

light by having acquired a few drops of letters, was 

originally ( when qjui was a child ), but later on it acquired 
agility. "NYhat is nimble can turn in any direction. 
what more ( can be desired ) t This is the best combination to 
induce a person to wax eloquent, the day is almost 

ended. q g i gt«tqw i; ^TT^c:-- ( 1 ) 

brilliant with the tawny rays, resembling matted hair, that 
hang down in the west ( with ); brilliant with matted hair 
hanging behind resembling the tawny rays of the evening sun 
(with ). goes with and qat. mi— 

B&ma of the ^ race vis. in the great lake. 

frr qgr^ sinks; bathes. qjTT the sun. — As to tho 

extirpation of the by TCSfCm, see Vsit t HP ) ? 

^o4th go and notes thereon. accumulated 

the blood of tbo slaughtered in five lakes. 

f?qr srgj i qw ^ flj 

1 ’ ^ i '• s®® aTT^q4 3. 3-5. 

Bapa very frequently refers to the story of qty<iq. ?W7tTq^ 
wa4 In Gompata 

^^oCthgo. 5 pn-*q?Rr they 
assented with the words ‘let it be so*. 

p. 4 1 11. 19 — 32 The first sentence is ‘erq... 

jT^lqKtJr—q^sfir^ gr^a^qtqqr (q^iO. (by the 

intoxication of wine ) qfyftar; (*‘®<l^ish ) 

Bj^gq: (glow ) q^. Tn«kt a k'ly from Slalra. gfr^tsf^ when 
the day had closed ( lit, folded itself like a bud ). qiq...?!r;qqT% 
when the sun hung down kissing <larkness, being very red as 
though through the closing of tho lotus plants. The idea is:- 
when the sun was about to set, tho day lotuses closed their 
petals. The poet fancies that tho sun, on finding that tbo 
^rtferfis did not respond to his feelings, became angry ( rod ) 
16 
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and began to kiss darkness instead ( m revenge against tin 
^ ^ben darkness came Hurrying on in tbe 

sky following the track of the horses of the Sun, as though it 
< tnr ) were Tama’s buffalo Tlie simple idea is that the east 
first became dark and that darkness gradually spread ovfl 
the wiiole sky up to the western horizon A buffalo is 
dark and Tama 8 buffalo must be particularly so ^ ^ 5 ^ 
when the bark garments hanging from the roofs ( ) of the 
huts ( ) of house ascetics were removed along with the 

jiatches ( ) of the red snnglow Ascetics may wander from 

place to place or may have a fixed abode They had exposed 
the garments for drying and removed them at nightfall 
The Imgenng red glow also vanished ^ ( in 

5^^ *3*^ ioe stnff of pr p of 0th con irrpj 

object of 5 ®!% ^ when the smoke issuing from the 

places where the sacred fire was kindled filled (lit nourished) 
the sky, the smoke that remoied the sins of the Kali age. 
that had undertaken the performance of some vow 
tiling 4)51 9T% 

^ ^ restless because it was the time for amusing themselves 
(by moving about here and there) Just when th^sun went] 
■down the house-wives had some time which they spent in 
strolling about, fqi^irrrrr ^^inn^i^rrRr^i^ before 

whom were spread green bundles of the hay of corn, 

that had been milked «Bft5jjacow (from its tawny colour) 
sacrificial (fromfwr?r) 5?^ 

(tr^. ^ ^»trtrq(er?fa) ^ (arnr^) 

^'‘<11 viP^ looking hairy with antelope skin ascetic 

wearing matted hair of^ SIMTR means 

a posture of the body for profound meditation It seems that 
was a generic name applicable to any such as 

( ?r^ stojt Ji^rnnnc 

•«IR^ ^ ^re^nO Some define it as 

The meaning is that the disciples came running 
and clapping their hands { os boys would do ) or that the 
disciples came running being called by the clapping of 
their preceptors hands under the supervision (lit 

with the permission ) of languid and old teachers of the 
Teda ^ ^RT or *nTT 
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crar 5^' that recited emitted ) disconnected lines 
) oJ the text or that 'recited the texts in such a way 
at many lines 'were ' dropj>ed ( in the effort to recite ). Tha 
ea seems to be this: — naughty and dull boys were called upon 
r their wearied old teachers to perform either by 

peating what the teacher would himself ‘first pronounce or 
r repeating what they had been taught 'before. In this 
'ocess the careless boys omitted certain portions ' and loudly 
peated the rest. The old and wearied preceptors did not 
em to notice the lapses of the students, that 

itened to the evening prayer. The reading is ■ in 

le'way better, meaning *that treated with 'contempt the 
'ening prayer.' q^: dnUard; compare ‘gfq7n’?lsfq...f:’n^TTncnR 
5r C^s fith 30. fij} sensualist, dandy. 

^I^TstTW (name) q^('a£fy. of when in 

te sky emerged the lights called stars x. e. ^ when the stars 
)gan to twinkle, ^7 he stood in the same company ( as 
sfore ). ^ ■'^to passed the first part of 

le night. q'Jrq^s— was one of the four cousins of 
lentioned above (textp. 39 1.30). friJ^flT (closed) 
eye ) etgqqnTT f^sTT They could not sleep ( through 

epectant curiosity ) though they closed their eyes. 
lat waited for the rise of the sun. ciq^s also close their 
ids at night and wait for when they bloom, 

p. 41 1. 33— p. 42 L 12 gif ^gJf. qfqfs;: 

akingup. Verse 5. This b cited by the qjtsqqqjRj" ns an 
istance of the figure Vor crifa or t'tde notes 

. 4. The principal sentence b g^; 

paws, scratches). qarT...?ft5 having stretched his foot behind. 
^q;...g^: having lengthened out upwards his body that was 
Wretched ( to full length ) by bending the lower part of the 
?ine. 

It?:® ). 0^ or wo may take it as an e?5q4tTn?. 

^cTT qUT b a denominative verb from’ 

t^. sn^— ^ with bent neck having rested his mouth on 

is chest, having tossed hb mane grey with dust, 

rg; fodder, ?r^ 5T...qtq 

gest (nostril), g ^ 

enlly neighing. ^ ^ : u«^k 5 , according to 

qr. 3. 1. 17. The metro is Verse 6. 
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object 19 (neck) Wi 2 if 

gifz bringing lus loins nc-ir hu mouth 
sideTToys tlmt (^) struck Trith hu 

restless and waring mano that dropped down particles of dev 
(g^vf ) IS that part of tho mane which is on the forehead, 

SliCr that ■was reddish through the itch after sleep (Ov 

through sleep ond itch ) infa — the subject is g^ and tbs 
object is ^that closed his shell hk« 

cars (with his mane) ^ r'JTT 

( the corner of the eye ) on tho restless lashes of whicb 

stuck small particles of cliaff — is to bo connected with 

Tho metre is ?mni tTHI '^hc 

understood their intention by the discnssion that had already 
taken place. 351 a allusion, reference 

p 42 1 l^P 43 1 12 SJTIHn^ The principal 

sentence is h% qnr which was 

inhabitetl by the meritorious, os thongb it were the abode 
( WRra ) 0 ^ Indra descended upon the earth also 

means ‘gods’ It was believed that those who accumulated 


merit by the performance of sacrifices went to Indra s heaven 
and returned to the earth when tbeir merit was exhausted^. 


Compare ^ 

% ti ^ 

30 ^ Chop liu 20-21 

qRfl^ where the practices and 
usages of tho ( four ) Varnas were not confused 
sqTPrr lo there was no there any 

in the country of If we read then we dissolve 

os fOT ^ abounding as it did m 

land lotuses, its fields were broken by ploughs ( 5 ;^) the 
points ( ) of which uprooted lotus fibres and which caused a 

humming of bees, as though they (^) sang the excellent (uk) 
qualities of the soiL — distinguish them from water 

lotuses that are simply qjqss. ^ 3 "JjwqMlfq ^«llc‘|f5r 

uNq:’ 3 TIK 53^ ^ntr 3^ ^ 

There is a on the word ger { quality, string) The w® 
Sqs. The poet fancies that the hum of bees on the lotuses that 
were uprooted is a song declaring the fertility of the sod 
^ that was dense with rov 
of plantations (giz— si^) of Pundra sugarcane as though the 
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[ rows ) \Tere -watered by clouds that had drunk the waters of 
the milky ocean, is a -very sweet variety of sagar-cane. 
The poet fancies that the sweetness must bo due to their being 
watered by clouds from (and not from the salt ocean). It 

is a general rulo that the qualities of cftccts arise from similar 
qualities in their causes. Compare 

II. 1. 24 or the Jib’ll 

the borders of which were in every direction 
crowded ( ) with heaps of corn, as though they were 
strange hills, separated ( from each other) by threshing floors. 

threshing floor. vjTrpj^n. place. The heaps were big 
Hke hills. The com. says ‘i35i^FNTRf5l.* t. «?. it takes it 

to mean “by the owners or watchmen of the threshing floors.’ 
( This is not good. the ground 

of which ■r.’fts thickly covered {jsrflfea) with beds of cumin 
seed ( ) being watered by the pots of the water-wheel. 

says that, according to means *qit?nr.* 

must ascribe the same sense to ^rt. tT^RTir^’ 

adorned with rice fields extending (beyond their 
proper limits) on account of the very fertile soil, 

For see p. 118. is the compara- 

tive of The idea is:— the land surrounding the rice fields 
also was fertile and so beyond the fields proper grew ricocrops 
due to the fact that some grains were carried away by the birds 
or by the ants and grew luxuriantly there. that 

had stretches of wheat fields ( variegated ( ) 
Uy -af as -Tresft ripe. 0^.4. 

rendered brown ( ) by the split pods of tnuilga. gs; is 
Marathi Jjjr. tn^ ^qt ^5. 

The nest clause is (mounted) 

ntqRn: h (adj, of ). ( dbi^: ) 

that were followed by sparrows greedy ( ) for the swarms 

of insects. The insects ( probably flies ) pursued the cows ( as 
they bad ulcers on their backs or feet &c. ) and were in their 
turn pursued by (sflqT) >5^ 

efrer charming with the tinkling of jar- 

like bells bound round their necks, 

swc:. that wandered over the forest, f^... 

that dropped milk ( from their udders ), as though it 
^(milk) were the milky ocean drunk by the bull of S'iva 
( 
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»nd then distributed in many places (viz the coirs) for fear 
of disease (i e indigestion) that were fed on very 

tender grass, gjnj means ‘grass that can be cut with 
tears’ i e very soft and tender Note *17 2 

1 33 ( inf ^ 

?rc fl7»wa: I 3*7^ * ^ J ) i5?r means 

potential participles *?f^ ^TTsf^t ^ sffR- 

The cows were white the districts ( ’ 

of which were variegated with black antelopes in thousands, 
as though they were the eyes let &11 ( from hea>en on earth ) 
by Indra ) bhnded by the smoke of the offerings of 

various sacrifices, *r«R eTFT 5cnpg Indra also has 

-1 1000 eyes, eyes are ( dark and variegated ) The pupil 

is dark, while the corners of the eye are reddish and the other 
part is white, hence the word f i m igrt Tor the 1000 eyes of 
tnrfe f 4th g® and notes thereon 

adorned with regions whitened with the pollen of 
XeiaXi groves that scattered about white dust, as though they 
(regions) were the entrances of the city of Siva grey with 
the ashes sprinkled over the lord of are the 

nttendants of ^ smearing the body with ashes 

fgf is represented as fond of this 

■**^»th the shoots of 

vegetables, or ‘with vegetables and plantains ' — tbe 

earth, so called because after vanquishing the 

made a gift of it to ^ fsrfe ’ sttr 

'With rows of young camels Understand 
after this, in accordance with the Sutra *rT 2 3 

£1 For mark the Sutra 5F^’ 6 2 79 

(^Vcf ) The instrumentals from to otiftlp 

quabfy iftg>TE5l % — where ( the dust on the 

feet of travellers ) was rubbed off with the tender leaves of the 


Pilu tree For this use of compare 

7th g. last para, 

I* may also mean ‘pierced ' The com says 

«{ lfrdlP{ (squeezed) mddi0^» l Pr (citron 
leaves ) ^ besmeared snSfflft is Jfarathi irnsn 


where the saffron , 

filaments gathered at their pleasure ( by the travellers ) served 
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ns the offering of 6owers. ggpiptif ( fresh ^ ?reT 

the poet fancies that the, vino 
arbours under -^rhioh the travellers rested were as though tho 
Trater-hostels where nectar was given by wood nymphs. Tho 
^julce of the sweet grapes that the travellers cat is like 
nectar. Tho words from to oqf^: suggest certain 

cbaractcristies of a (Marathi )« The dust in a 

SPIT “ay ho cleared away with q?T^s; it may bo ^{§fH with 
cowdung as green as Offerings of flowers (5^135^:) 

are made on the floor of jitns. Travellers take rest after drinking 
water (c^qj^r) there, — is to be connected with f^... 

nq:. (bursting open) ?n^— oc/;. of 

^sr55?TJ qrffr^* The reddish grains of tho pome- 

granate look like the red beaks of parrots. Tho poet fancies 
that the redness of beaks stuck to the seeds, when parrots 
pecked the <k^ 3. 3^»TT% 

tTTflT^. The flowers of the pomegranate trees looked like the 
cheeks of the monkeys that had climbed them, so that one had 
iiiffionlty in dtstinguishing them, f^srftqr: ^i^iTT: the 

approaches to wUch (country of were fascinating. 

*(tq*TFr: (the wine of cocoanut juice ) ifj— ■ 

adj. of pillaged) (dat^rees) 

adj. of gqq^:, ( KStJ aiTOls;: ) 

is ft kind of palm tree. For »fl9rT?(^, see p. 
04. o^fvr: 5r^<Tr: STT^: aii^: a plant growing in the 

with cooling properties. of%: — adj, of is a 

kind of tree, water 

on the edges of which was rendered turbid by the descent of 
herds of kine. wqq; a traveller, 51^ that afforded refuge. 

according to ^13:’ qx. 4. 4. 58. 
forest pools. grqTvqrf^ the hollows (or valleys ) 

in the forests of which are not barren (on account of pools ). 

notes on 51^ and p. 94. 

(camels ) ( rams ) according 

■ yide p. 166. giq: ( crowd) In tho 

next clause the principal partis full 

of the wandering droves of mares ( qqqr )• that 

were smeared with the juice of saffron plots that were.orushed . 
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Ijj tljcir rolling on them ‘smeared 

•with nnguents* For tlio rolling of horses on saffron spots, 
compare ^ 4 C7 I 533^^^*^ ^ 

H P°®*‘ mares were smear 

cd -with saffron and wandered about (as erfir e r fi^i s would do ) 
for seducing the horses ( seven ) of the Sun and 

are cquimlent to !?s^fTat»ro and gjtjg^ — with their up turned 
nostrils and mouths — the poet fancies that the 

mares turned up their noses because they wanted to take m the 
wind (jT*TSl*r ) for the purpose of producing speed in the young 
lying in their wombs tffcTcR'^l^ft^'Fhis word has several senses 
IS a very swift kind of deer The wind gods ( Maruts ) 
are supposed to be drawn by deer is a synonym of 

The word may also suggest the sense ‘that surpass the wind (m 
speed)’ ^; T cf<fl prf ^ that were 

produced ( kindled ) in the darkness of the smoke of A-c — 
fires have •white wings and hence the fires ere fancied to 
be f move about m the dark (s^T^iIiR) resembling 
the smoke Ac There is an apparent Orftu between 
and What springs from darkness cannot whiten 

the world If we read 5 ^ for , then the meaning is 
simiHr By the performance of ij^s, merit is produced gyif 
andiii[r are poetically said to be white with the 

vast resources ( prosperity) of which the mortal world resound 
ed as though with peacocks intoxicated by the sound of drums 
ogi; 5 r a drum beaten in a concert Peacocks are o'cerjoyed 
when it thunders They mistook for thunder Another 

sense is suggested by il% — the wealth of the people was 

80 vast that they were mad after singing Ac -whose 

conduct was as pure ( the rays of the moon ( with 

virtuous men) that were round (^)and bright like the 
rays of the moon ( with pearls ) ( with pearls ) would 

also mean ‘that were strung together adorned 

51^ (pillaged) (abundant ) wifrr (with 

trees), the guests obtained 

plenty of money m that country, which ( money) was distri 
buted by them among other travellers sought 

for ( by all guests ), inviting ( -with big trees ) ^-hat 

■was steadied ( protected ) by the headmen of villages ( ir^tR ) 
clad m garments of deer skin bearing the fragrance of musk, as 
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though they wore tho hills at tho foot of the 
eee p, 51. (mth ) means ‘covered with the 

hair of the deer scented with* Ac. Tlie musk-deer is found in tho 
Himalaya range. with om^: means ‘very large.’ 

name of an oiScor occurs in 
numerous grants ( compare I. A. vol. VIII p. 20 and vol. XII 
p. 25 ). The word occurs in tho 7th also. 

on the lotuses of which with upraised stalks were seatd tho 
best of birds (with reservoirs of water )j on the lotus of which 
with upraised stalk was seated Brahma ( with the navol of 
Ybhnu). Vor sriTTWTrflT, see notes 

pp. 20 and 28 above. For as meaning jrsiTi sco 

4th ;jo 6rst para. 

also conveys another sense. Tlio best of Brabmnnas’in thousands 
sat on thousands of leaves near the lakes in that country for 
perfoming «ko. where tho ground (or 

earth ) was washed with streams of churned milk ( with 
aud e^:). also means ‘buttermilk.’ 

»rf*5 «nK*. a hig hamlet of cowherds. 

( uproar), *13 (a<y. of ). At the time when the gods and 
demons began to churn there must have been a great uproar. 

the regions of which were filled ( with ertPT?!)’ 
directions were filled with great uproar at the time of churning 
or the eSort of churning satisfied the hopes ( of the gods and 
demons ). a country. 

P. 4 3 II. 13 — 21. where wrong 

doctrines faded away, as though washed by tho water of the 
tears duo to the smoke of the three fires. *e ^u || 

5tqls?i*T5 > ^nn;:. As the people stuck to Vedic 

rites, heresies departing from the Veda ceased to exist. 
also ‘weak eyesight.’ "Weak <^esight may be cured by medi- 
cines applied to the eye, which cause the eye to drop tears, 
qwi...^RcflPf sins were not seen (ue. vanished) as though 
burnt by the fire of tb© bricks that were being baked 

for constructing altars. As the people -were virtuous, no sins 
were committed. The poet fancies that sins vanished because 
they were consumed &c. Bxplain the following s^g^s similarly. 

5[T’5’ ^ o 5H: ^ ’irftw: cleft, ^ as 

though washed by the streams of the clouds made up of the 
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Smoke of sacrificial fires ( tn. ). For clouds being 
formed of smoke, see notes p. 106. ( a combination of 

'colours ) maj be washed with water and then no colour would 
remain, as though cut up by numerous chisels (2||;) 

for shaping ( ) the stones of the temples. *3^; 

3TOi:. calamities ran away, as though routed by 

the tumult of the making of is a name of 

certain ^ery munificent gifts ( 16 in number), the first being 
* misfortune or national calamity ( such as 
a famine). though heated by thousands of 

-blazing kitchens in the great sacrifices. q%» snK*. 

^...srrt^cTT** though frightened by the sharp sound of the 
holy drums beaten at the marriages of bulls. On the eleventh 
day after the death of a person, a bull is let loose along with 
cows, which is called or ^cT?T *1^ 

f?! 1 qfepjq II.’ sngcqq: untimely 

deaths, tWt *151’ STiTtr. tcRJ— distress or 

calamity. ^f?;s are usually said to be six. 

1 qtar 11.* ^rsnrr: 

Joousts. ar^TT^RT** extreme proximity of kings (t, c. 

encampment of soldiers, whether bostUo or friendly). 

As the sole ( power ) rested with 5?q could not 

become a J13 ( lord ) in that country. 

p. 43 U. 22—31. The principal sentence 

is ^nr ^ ;irt3tkrtj (gardens) 

%qf eqftHci: ^ ( 'with ). ^r^TT ( beauti- 
ful women ) srfJtUTiT-* H* g’tR.' ( "with ). As 

youth is the most charming period of one's life, so the country 
was the most charming in the world, decked 

with many thousands of buffaloes reddened (ftRfR) by 
crushing (i. e rolling in ) saffron ( with country ); decked with 
many thousands of crowned queens ( ) reddened with 
saffron unguents (with5T;?r;yf51^g;), — As the 3 Tt?i^ 

is o spot loved by a king, where ho moves about freely and 
confidently, so in that country reached its highest pitch, 
’iw ( qr%?r ) sthtt: *Rr (with 

the country ); ) a.MHRjP{ ( being waved ) e eqa ^ n Or 

ic. In the country roamed deer the tails of which wero 
shaken by the wind. In hesven (gTi^Fq ) chowries are wa%ed 
gods. ^ ^ 
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As thousands o£ eaorificos were performed, a vast store 
of merit was accnmulated. In also there xTas vast 

merit. So the countrj is fancied to he an encampment. In 
a camp also hres blaze forth at night. Or the reference 
he, to the fires in the ceremony of the camp. -Firfc p. 

34. The com. shows that ol^o -means *king’. 

gn CT ^ ^ sirpt fea: 

5I5lf^:( «n^ anvitasr: < brought about) 

(oTfi. calamity) (with ); 

CRrT^5TRR5K::^fC BrahmSsitson 

the lotus in the navel of For zruT warding ofi 'evil, 

compare ‘flt 2 sr^qg?ir^TigRrnftsmft«t^ 5:%^ (text) p. 4. 1. 20. 

In the country there were ( saintly Brahmapas ) sitting 

in the ycj/fc posture called «TORt«T. In this the right foot 
is placed on the left thigh and the left foot on the right thigh; 
the toes are to be firmly held by the bands; the chin is to be 
on the heart and one has to look at the tip of the nose. 
■*91^^ ^ ^ ^W«l ^ ?WT ^ 

^T^BTR 9fJRf » 9?9l*W<rtWr. *Tcnifft5fl great river;' 

great army. f^ir^...gR;oTi^that was as though the enemy ( t. e. 
the rival ) of the country of An enemy ( f^i;^ ) has 

largo armies. In the country described there were both large 
armies and large rivers. is one of the four near 

0* 13)* The great river there is the Ganges. 

3 :!te?r5t?t: KiSt iw1^iTOT:3^^ran^S>«n: f(l5ftTf?aT:ii’ 

7. 2. If we read the meaning is ‘that throws ofi 
( into the background ) t. e, surpasses.’ like the 

conqueror of the throe cities ». e. like S'iva; that "desired to 
conquer C*. c. that equalled in splendour) the three cities of 
the Asuros ( with the country ). For see p. 113 above, 

ftra: iT^JmWG 9FTT:%: ?P?lIV3^3nTr»i5rT; «rf^; 

iR^r ic. The idea in the latter case is 
cither that the people of that country did not know 
the harassment duo to the exacting demands of the king or 
that they did not know how to solicit favours -from the king. 
gURtd ( by cAimam or whitewash) 'TOI?Tf3t ^ qipir 

mo^^. Tho country had whitewashed houses and so resembled 
moonlight. In there must be houses sprinkled with 

nectar ( as the moon is full of g\If ), R^JraTt (iotoxicsted dy- 
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drink) rrirnftPT* ( kandfomo nnd fascinating sromen) 

*Tif& 

JTOCrf^i* ijy+lfsljft also means 

I^T^S nro the servants of 3r>r. STHTTf^T^R: carrying away tho 
niimo ( nnd depositing it in another place) i. e. a synonym. 
As there was the Jingling of tho ornaments of the 

conntry was a synonym of g^tJPR. tho modem 

Thanesar. •was a large country of which 

was a part. 

P. 4 3 h 32— P. 44 I 6- 2pa^-J2?rcr. The principal 
sentence is 4:...w^. "We have to supply ar^ in each clause. 

of Cupid or the temple of Cupid. 5rT^; = ^^;. 
conntry was so well guarded that enemies were 
as much afraid of it os of Death. For f^cTTR^r, see above p. 
135. It was the home of heroes, are 

the musicians of the gods. irPRJ hy singers, ” tke 

architect of the gods nnd presides over all arts, ky 

artisans, by those skilled in the G4 arts, vftfl'pmHH 

hards looked upon it as a gambling 
house. In a gambling house fortunes are made ( and also lost ) 
in a day. Bards were richly rewarded in that country, f^... 

by sharpwitted men ( or crafty ) it was looked upon as 
a club of clover voluptuaries. as the fulRlment 

(ripening) of their good deeds. Travellers got there everything 
they desired. It is only through one's good deeds in former 
lives that one is so fortunata^s to secure whatever one desires, 
rirfc notes p. 90. com. paraphrases as 

Trobably there is a pun on the word 
which means ‘mad’ and ‘those whose heads are turned by 
tho thought of amassing money.’ Mad men are confined in 
dark places. That country gave as much money to fortune- 
hunters as srgtf^t supposed to yield. it was 

looked upon as a Buddhist monastery by those who wanted 
tranquility of mind. concourse of people on a great 

festival. ^R&[: wandering actors )• 

^S^RT stream of wealth. Munificent gifts were made to 
Brahmanas in that country. 

P: 4 4 11.7—11 In this paragraph, each adjec- 
tive independently qualifies Further in each pair of 
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adjectives there is an apparent contradiction due to 

possessing tho gait of elepliants; having sexual 
intercourse vrith cliandalas. I’ 

If they were fTTiffl ® ( Sad sense ), they could not 

(of pure conduct). fair; Gauris (ijr^?9). 

attached to pomp and luxury; attached to a-place 
where no existed, ?:tTT-. If they were 

tnt^, they must be ( and not ), '^qn^r: handsome; 

dark. is a handsome lady described as 

^TT m ^ decked 

with rubies ; having the colour of ( red ) lotus. IVliat is dark 
cannot be red. ^zTPn* means ‘nights’ and q^mfqoq: would 
mean *loving lotuses.’ Nights cannot love day lotuses, 

whose faces are bright with white teeth; whose mouths 
are pure like those of pure Brfthmnnas. ?Tf^...?TtTT-‘ whose breath 
isfrageant like wine; whose breath. ..with wine. If they drank 
wine, their mouths could not be pure. Wine-drinking was 
forbidden to all, particularly to BrAhmapas. Yidt notes ftbo^e ■ 
p. 160. *5155'.. .s^yr; whose bodies are charming like the moon; 
whose bodies are (hard) like the stone, f^c^isa 

, very delicate flower, er. • •Jpqp to be opproched by gallants; 

not to bo approached by serpents. wearing a bodice; 

female serpents (lit. possessed of slough ). also means 

‘libidinous.' whose glory as udves spread far and 

wide (also ‘whose beautiful hips ore broad'); whose retinuo 
of women is large. posse- 

ssed of a slender waist; counted among the poor. ^T^ oq q^; 
possessed of beauty; possessed of salt *iot rash or 

careless; not intoxicated. ( clear ) jjt;: ( colour ) 

qr«R^; ST?r?n^ ZTf^zi KPI: JT^ntr means ‘wine.’ Yirle 

notes p. 143 on JRi^r. 3?^ig«T; that did not wear the marriage 
thread; that were free from (girlish ) curiosity. For tho 
meaning of compare ^5* 8. 1 ‘spr ^ 

Being grown up ( qi?) they must once have 
worn tho marriage thread. 

p. 44 1. 12 — 24 znf this passage tho 

poet describes that the women possessed naturally those things 
which they had added by way of decoration and so the 
latter were really superfluous. =ug...3XJTTf^ their very eyes are 
Ta natural wreath for the head, the garlands of lotus petals are 

17 
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a racro bunlcn Tlicir c^cs were darker tJmu the blue 

imagM of Ihcir tresses reflcctcfl in their 
(brijjht) ehoeks were cir-ornflinonts unimimjrcd (in beauty) 
the tender leaves of the 7«iwni/rt (phcctl on the car as ornament) 
were 5 Ui>crfluni« Their trcirfs were darker and more glossy 
tlianfTJn^Jcarcs ftimn talk al>out their husbands 3TT7^ 
show, external appendage irtIh ^ their (bright) cheeks 
alone crinsc<l c intmuoiis light { in^ir ), the jewelled lamps at 
night were merely (for the sake of) pomp ^ the veil 

vvftsnTercly an appendage worn becatiso it was the 
custom of high Iwrn ladies to wear one ^irj plaj mg ou 

the lute was an external accomplishment ( i e an accomplish 
meat for display ) perfumed powder Their smile was 

bright like camphor and when they smiled their breath was 
also fragrant like camphor ‘fq^pr (qzlqm^S 

=^) Tlifl redness of their bps surpassed that of saffron 

useless ?rrq5qT«!r shim on their beauty The paste 
(f saffron only marred the beauty of their complexion, qft 
canes for striking m joke TJieir arms were fair and 
slender like cane q*) drops of pcrspuation due to the 

warmth of youth l*me, artful fq^ ^ square^ 

like broad crystal slabs nPPlHk Construe 

sjleq the jewelled couches in their 

houses were useless (for giving rest to their lovers) q-itr 
hovered round their feet (that resembled red 
lotuses) mistaking them to be lotuses and so looked like 
eapphiro anklets HCPir the proper (or usual) com 

j anions of their strolls Tor Hamsas following the tinkling 
anklets of ladies, see p 31 obove ^ 3T*Tr attendants were but 
tlio details of their prosperity 

p 44 11 25—33 principal sentence is 

^ TRf ^ ^ possesse? 

all colours The king supported all ( the four) castes As to 
TndrVs 1000 eyes, see above notes p ISG being 

by nature well disposed to all ( with 2 «qvj^^), m being the 
source ( ) of gold ( with ^) Meru is a mountain of 
gold 

drawing Glory or prosperity towards himself, in drawing out 
( with ) For see p 52 JpfkniT^ propriety 
of conduct, in the boundary or shore The sea does not pass 
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beyond the shore. The king never transgressed the rules of 
decorum. in'lhe diffusion of his fame or in the 

knowledge of grammar; in' manifesting sound (with 
According to the writers on Sanskrit logic, rpT, t;?T, 
and are respectively tho special qualities of 
qig and srpKT^r. ■ stnSRr is defined by them as 

jo comprehension of the ( GI ) acts; in the 
accumulation of tlie ( IG ) digits (with^;^), in 

employing speech that is not false; in haring its words not 
created ( composed ) hy anyone. According to the 
is solf-existent and eternal. It is srqf^q. the eaith. 

^q:...qvjvr in steadying or supporting the people; in supporting 
( on its surface) the people ( with ), in remor* 

ing the effects of Jiajas in the cose of all kings; in carrying 
away all the dust of the earth, Tho wind carries off the dust, 
tsr: is one of tho three Gunas of the system, fjs. 

and jrq;. Its effects are «ET*f, SRlq A'c. Compare ‘qn^T ^ 
3. 37. jupifa subdued all kings 
(qif^) and their passions, weighty or great in speech; 

Iliihaspati in speech. It should be noted that the words from 
2?; up to 5,\T are ndjectircs as well as proper nouns, 
wide in the chest. ^ also was a famous king. Note tho 2nd 
verse of the 4th and vide the notes thereon, jhRI 

eomprehensvTO in intellect. The com. says that v.’as 

also tho name of a ^^155 was also a son of *^^^1 

founder of the city ^ H4>W l^~ho performed \-nriou3 

austerities, king of was famous for his holiness 

and spiritual knowledge, guii?: whoso expedition ( or invasion ) 
is gcaucL seems to be tlic name of a king, whose 

policy is good; was tho charioteer of JH?: 

q^. AVorks on politics lay down tliat a king should keep 
his lino of policy secret till it bears fruit. Compare *jnT 

30 ami notes thereon, jq: wise; 
Mercury ( the son of tho ^foon ). white; the hero st^. 

terrific; the gi'cnt u-arrxor mW. Is the nomc of a 

mountain and also of a king, who was father of JTrr. fJrW 
bard, solid, who killed his enemies; tlie brother of Riiraa. 

brave; a king of the who was grand-father of 5:^1, 

in vanquishing brave armies; in occupying the 
country of f )• vigilant or clever in 

discharging Ins duty to his subjects. is a welbknown 
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5 j-TIcf{^ Tide notes p 18 Tlio Jrrnif^s were entrusted witb tin 
t%sk of creating nil sorts of beings. — It ■n-ill l>e noticei 

tlint in this pnssago famous I nmcTal kings like are associ 
nted i**!!!! the limhs and qualities of the kin^ ^ 

p 4 S 11 1-23 for this legend 

ri/e notes p I TO therefore m as if i-jing ivit! 

(?3) crowned queen she buffalo the mind; 

of tl c great aro by nature unrestrained and follow their owo 
likings sTgq^er (<f0 of ) untaught (alj oi 

) who upliolds the w orlds " ho creates all beings 

that destroys the cycle of births and deaths 

srr?r ^ srm 

free from old ago nercr aging sJHtiitH. venerated by the 
goth sntf^PirfRr 'tfaq; the lord of innumerable atten 

dants called rp[s 

The student will notice that all the letters from to cTTfa*!; 
arc short v,hca the rule» are observed 

devoted the dispositions of dependents 

follow the mind of their master ?3 

^oly country winds blew and 

the t«o follostmg words qualify qnt? (e iRiju^ )'' 

-(melting) 115 ^ jpgg tRT ir^ Tor gnjgr 

being burnt in the temples of fgq, tide notes p 105 
jjrf^q that dropped particles ) of the spray of the milk 
for bathing (the images offgq) For iidenotes p 

114 that earned along petals from the wreaths of 

//dt a leaves proper m the woishipoff^^ 

a present (made personally) jn’Sffik * (sent with a 

messenger or servant) SR^q W 

his dependents «FT^2crT that were made to pay tribute (fiom 
one who pajs tribute) fwn? for instance 
with I uge bulls that were to be let loose in the evening worship 
(of %q), white like the peaks of %?5T7j the tips of whose 
horns were decked with golden figure work 1 or see 

notes on q:q¥r^ p 24 Mr R R Ivnlo takes to be stone or 
clay images of the bull of but there is very little warrant 
for this Supposition bulls that were intended to 

be let loose ns offeiings m the evening worship of ftr? 

pitchers ( for holding milk ) for bathing ( the 
image of vesseU useful in woiship 
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• SHKr. 3 ^^: cloths on which there were 
ornamentnl flowers woven in (with threads). RR...JT^q.' 
lamps on Jewelled sticks (stands ). »r 5 Tg^ *= 
greases (for covering inlaid with pieces of very 

costly gems. ‘gifrj^T: g^qr: ?r». 

his queens also complied with his 
desire. %5 that themselves threshed 

the rice nsed for making oblations (to fg^). q?ii< f^gi' 
trogsri:, according to qr. C. 1 - 13. 

(plastering with cowdung ) 

Their hands were already red; but the manual labour, to which 
the queens were not accustomed, made their palms tedder. 

( in making wreaths) sqjr: qf^sT^TJ ^qi^. q^^mrljq^-' 

a great devotee oi fgq. ^ himself is called q^urn^s^T; vide 
Intro, p. XXIX footnote, g^jq — the object is JTfi§q?^.- erq?:— 
nq»T 35 .— ror the destruction of sacrifice t-irfs notes p. 87. 
According to the v n qq ^ S^ fq ( -Itli ^?r,?q Sth chop. ) produced 
from his 5 TJT o terrific being called that destroyed si^’s sa* 
orifice, ■^q was the name of the S'aira ascetic ond^^is also one 
of the terrific forms of f^q. So the author says * 3 tq?;ftq...qqqq;. 
^lf§J«Tr?T (fromq^qf with the afiix 5 ?^;), according to ‘q%rir* 

»r«n?3W59f^’ qr. 4. 2 . 98 (q% c i ^ i Mniqg| q »< )» 

covered the world with thousands of good qualities, as though 
with pupils, that hec.amo far-famed by tbo mastery of various 
sciences. Head qq...qi?;r5 Resemblance in character 

draws a person, though unseen, to one’s heart (i. c. affection for 
him springs up oven wthoat seeing him ). 

fqq^ am qf^q;q<f ftiq:. wrq—qr^Nq;. he desired oven in his 
wishes to sec him by all means. Tlio emphasis lies on the word 
If we want to see a person, wo may use a chariot ( ^ ) 
for that purpose. Ho employed even for that purpose, 

p, 45 1. 24— p. 4 d 1. n. «i5i...guTftqJrf&T. q^scatterod 

about, fading, the day, the sun. the sentence hero 

(p*A6. 1. 5). All the words In the 
accusative singular from q^mlify imrflyiR;. Btfsnjgstq;, 

who.so arras reached his knees. Arms reachlug tlie knees were 
looked upon ns a sign of ^greatness. Jl*j...c 5 s^qqrqq; though 
emaciated (?j^q) by living on alms, lie appeared to bo fat 
(’ftqt:)on account of hi.s Urobs having stout bones. Stgq;^— 
(h\TFit according to *11. ■*• 2. 38. 53 
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read then dissolve as 

?r^j — whose 

forehead was undulatiug wi£h prominent folds of wrmUe« 
‘^3^ 3 ^*ira’ *FSf^ ^ IS the 

hollow beneath the eye and above the cheek whose 

eyes were round and brown like drops of honey | ^cpl 
who'e nose (ul^r) was slightly curved arf ^ ^T cSM ^PJRT 
{ ERT^^ whose ears hung down very much er^ig 

jjf^tlie row of whose teeth was prominent and formidable (^f^) 
like the seeds of bottle gourd These seeds are •« hite and long 
3N<.S<y; zrzt whose lip was loose like the of 
a hoise Accoidingto the com is the lower lip of a 

horse means ‘backbone or spine ’ 

•3TT*PT3^ ^3^ (S^) whoso mouth looked elongated on account 
of a hanging chin jrrpt red For see p 26 above 

f^<f^5T For see p 26 ?;fq 

( knot ) iRT iTT3^?n^JT red because dyed with red chalk 1 tde 
notes p 101 for urj — the poet fancies that the red 

piece of cloth was ( passion redness ) which be had out into 
pieces The ascetic had uprooted passions (^) which sway the 
human heart (f^q) and had as though tied into a knot on the chest 
the pieces of passim as red garment a ragged garment g:?f 
W upper garment 

) 5^ -this and the following instnimentals 

«]uali£y qtrriTR^ ■^Vllat a qhpTPCq; means is not quite clear 
It seems to have been something like an ‘hold all,* a bag tied 
to a pole C and T render it as 'yoke pole’ ^ 

f?rsj?5 root of which was made firm with fasten 

mgs ( ) of hair tied over and OTxr again The bag w as 
tied to the pole by hair ropes 

on which was tied a sieio {f^?r7 ) of bamboo bark 
£01 straining earth giTT^’ SHTI 

lom cloth ( from ^ ) according to 
m 5 2*20 (fqqciq*rtfq 

^rqTqrTi5:st'qcqn3^ff*rfi » i Ri qV ) 

^3^ qqT?% whoso alms bowl was placed inside aims (^TJTT ) 
made of date Jeai es tliat bad his water pot placed 

on a stool of three sticks inserted into the corners of three 
woodfinplanko from Three planks were joined together 

make a triangular base In Ihcir corners a stick was fixed ^ 
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outside which o' place was found for his 

slippers ( of wood ). ’ 

that had his bundle of manuscripts tied by a stcait rope made 
pfthe hems of garments, 

(caueseat) «c?e notes p. 91. 

This clause gives a vivid and picturesque description of an ‘ 
ascetic and reminds us of modern Qo6a.m» and SMhus. 
when he came near. ( »T5?pft?ir^ ). ■ 

in a deserted house or temple, presented. 8 1 

^ 3Hi'5t ^s. TRRtRi tnadeof silver. 

p. 4 6 11- 13—23 afraid to 

go contrary to the request or love of a person dear to him. 

following the dictates of courtesy. 
not able to get free from the ( cltarge of ) mean-mindedness if 
he accepted them. vacillating. The king was 

afraid that if he refused the present, he would offend tho 
ftseetve for whom he had high regard; but the king also felt 
that if he being a king accepted from a poor mendicant a gift, 
that would be an act deserving to be censured by the people. 
3Tfn>>«RrR! yielding to his own estreme goodness. tho 

cause of the production of all rewards (goesirith 

is our devotiontoRRthat yields rewards that could not 
(otherwise) have been secured even indesires. ^since. 

whose whitoumbrolla was held high over him. ^{g^- 
gpf ( being waved ) The white umbrella and 

two clio'wries were indispensable insignia of royalty in ancient 
India. Compare ‘8T??RRflcI yi R lTHT 3^1^ ^ 'qfTR’ 

n/ihlftS, dUtonna.. ajjAtlutr 

pupil coming towards ( the king ). He was other than the one 
that liftd come before with the five silver lotuses. 
to the north of this dilapidated temple of the MatrU. The 
Jiatris are eight ( or seven, .according to others ) divinities said 
to be the attendants of ^n(t » 

€hnfr ^ ir. ride ^ 

5 ^® 4th and notes thereon. Tor 

r«Ve notes p. lOS. 

p. 4 6 1- 24 — p. 4 8 I. 3 9 ni Tlie first 

sentence is (p- 4" L 32). in 

the midst of a laigo crowd of pilgrims. is derived from 

^ with tliQ afiiK ^ ’5^). ^ra*C.“thi3 and tho following 
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adjectives in the accusative singular qualify 
®re3f''m ^ For sisjpqiRT} notes p 4C 
??B3f'qqir srgf&tr srlw^ ^ f^r 

that •was surrounded by & circle of ashes ^ tract 

of coiumon land round a village, hence, here ‘a tract or / 
circle’ Compaie ‘qg ^ I’ JT3» 237 

The com says *qftlTtlS7 ®cn 

f|iT% (spread) ander the guise (f^n ) of 

wrapping himself in a darl woollen blanket, he as though was 
practising residence (orr^Rf ) darkness of pttlala in the 

apprehension that he might have to enter into an Asura ciiern 
For ilrfe notes p 90 Patala as the haunt of demons 

and sinners is supposed to be dark An 6?g^f^C must also bo 
very dark if our cvplanatioa of it lie correct ITc did not want 
to enter but the poet fancies that he was famiharisuij, 

himself with darkness because ho feareil that he might one day 
have do so ^pqqcrr covered his disciples srith the 

flashing lustre of Ini bod> as tawny as lightning as though 
with red arsenic paste puroliascd by the sale of human flesh 
*T5I f^5rr « red and therefore would be hi e tho glow of his 
body STST moQCX so the question arises how the 

poor ascetic got It Tho words juji cnj lam this They 

suggest that offered human flesh to 

and the fq^s and tl ereby secured super human i ower 
Compare ‘snR^r qqT^RTi^j’nTq’RKqm^m^rmiTfqqrqiTWi.' 4ih 
us. 7th para The qTTroS say *3lE*qi gnPqfn I 

Rjqrrff* lil •with lus hair tied 

in a lump so os to peep upwards from a portion of which that 
was matted hung down the round ,,Iobcs of conch shell anJ 
his rosary beads, he seemed to be imprisoning tlio Siddhas 
conceited by tho pride of knowIcdt,c and roaming overhea 1 
(miheskv) W*qqRl rj^T^nr *I 

gflqq q%T. fgunra Thef^nr was long(liho 

ft cord ) and gvqqs hence the etqiJT ‘qiPaPlq Ac ' For pTT*, 
see above p 83 Tlie j oct wants to sUj.gcst that bo bad *ccurtd 
superhuman powers (fif^) winch enable I him even to irapri 
•onthof^tys q-fqqil RrClttfr (hair ) f«i 0 0^ qq^) 

oge ho In 1 passetl beyond 55 jears rtf %'r 
■acr'sVrTf ^rr *1^ tho lino of the Imr on tho 
part of 1 ,j, faint owing to UallDC'S 
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expect (from? 3 ^f^) for *??r^ 5l5nzif?H’ 

^ST" ( bairy ) Outer part of the oar ) 

» •^?T ^R r ^ with his slanting forehead .mark ,iDado 
with n'slics, he led ouo to think that it was the white liuo of 
Ins skull-houe burst by the heat of the burnt pitpywin ropeatediy 
held over hia head. It is better to read with some 

BISS, ror P« the burning of JPJJ 3 in tho 

temple of anti on the head, vide notes p. 105. Bones aro 
white. The line of whito ashes on the forehead is fancied to 
be the skull hone split up by heat. ?l?3T...f^rJT^ '"’ho had as 
though a single, long (eifiTTRtTft) and unbroken ( fiK?c}^r ) brow 
by the meeting together of his brows, ns the part between the 
brows was contracted by the natural folds of the wrinkles on 
his forehead, the brow being tawny in colour, 

iTfn:. Between 

the brows there is ordinarily a part of the head. But as his 
forehead was deeply wrinkled, the two brows presented a 
continuous line. leaving no intervening space, 

«r9T the pupil of which was greenish 
like glass. ^TKTTTffrvqt the rwl 

corners of which shot forth rays, ’iTT? «tK ^*T 

9Wrer. These threo qualify — The rainbow 

also presents red and green colours and so his eyes are 
fancied to be ;?3!7gv. Then there are two. more 

the idea is: — when ho cast glances all round 
from his eyes that were white, red (in the corners) and 
greenish-yellow (in the pupil), lie seemed to draw, all round 
a large circle tinged with various colours. A is drawn 
on the ground in worshipping a deity. Compare 
570 4tli 4th para. 

he seemed to scatter in all directions an oblation to 
variegated with rows of wliite, yellow and red flags (or 
marks ). That Sags were used in the worship of we see 
from the 2ud ^0 %?RT3^’i5»FqiKr5I^fq^f!ir#7^S5tT 

( text p. 25 ). If we take meaning ‘mark’ ( in 

a secondary sense), then there is a reference to an oblation of 
rice ( which is white ) smeared with red powder and yellow 
turmeric. Such oblations are even now placed where four 
^ roads meet. arq or rather 

f q\DTY ^ ) zREf tlie tip of whoso nose was curved 
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f explained as ) Rigrcda rV. 30.24. — Tbo 

I beads of the rosary looked like the pots for’throwing up (^ 5 ^) 
I the water ia a well and the string of the rosary like the 
J ropo on which the pots are placed at intervals.. He revolved 
{ the rosary in his right hand. A water-wheel also is turned 
] with the right hand- . 

' The ftlso threw ont all pleasures ( ^ ) from his heart 

E (which was concentrated solely onf|r^). (^T^) 

‘ amiR qipr. thick beard. the 

I ideals: — a (brush, peacook’s feathers ) is used in sweeping 

off a heap ( ) of dust ( 7 ^ 1 :); his beard that rubbed his chest 

is fancied as sweeping off (passion ) contained in the heart. 
^ 57 ; is one of the three Gnnas according to the ?n^s. It 
is that gives rise to «BTjr and ^vf and leads a person 

into sin. ^ ^ i ^ir:’ 

Bf’jWftq.T; *3W ^ RH^SR RIR \ 5Rf5|5fI?rfR RT*5 Ir R^R^q- 

II qJlR ^t'T qq i’ »fl?rT chop. 3. 30-37. 

full of (adj. of «^). vrtr.m^rHr;— the idea is:— By 
meditation he had acquired the illumination of 

knowledge. Light (^qtfhO such as tliat of firo or the sun 
.. burns; what is burnt up becomes dark. The dark hair on his 
chest is fancied to be the effect of SRlft: which illumines his 
heart. jparRi^ ) RRT. g yC iR R iq: 

(protuberant) f^tTr^?rR[vsqi: RH. Rg;^/. buttocks, hips. *f%Rt 
3 Tr?:. ( linen cloth ) 

( private parts ) irei. For see above notes p. 193. 

gi...RV^#%R that was passed round ( his body ) while he sat in 
a dignified qq§; posture. 'When a person sits on his hams Avith 
legs cross-wise and a piece of cloth is firmly tied round liis 
knees, loins and back, it is called qq|;q?q ( Marathi 
q^q), qjq’s description leaves no doubt about the meaning of 
q ^q; q. But RfsTRPf commenting on the words ‘q^’^qrq- 
3. 45) explains it as %TRq' and quotes 
two definitions of the latter, which do not agree with our 
explanation. Vide RffTRpr’s comment. ) 

(with qlnq^); ('^th qjgi%R()- For qtqqjqr, 

see p. 2C. For qrgRi being the rope in churning,' vide p. 52. 
qrg^ must have been sprinkled with the foam of as it came 
out of the churned ocean. STRRf^qs (irresistible) 3T^ q ; R^ rqf 
R»TmJ %R The poet fancies that the ^qq|q encircling 
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lus Ixxly as manifesting itself tlu-ough the irresistible 

might of tlio ascetic’s incantations and then performing a 
round liira Tiennow it is lieheied that a infipF can 
call out o serpent from its hiding phee L/ the power 
cf Jj^s Tho suggested meaning is that, as is tli9 

king of •'crpcntSj the ascetic must haro been a great 
magician indeed Compare for the conceit 

( text p 3 II 

29-30 aboTc) gg'^TK gr the 

idea is —tho bright la^s of his reddish soles spread on 
tho surface of theearlh The poet fancies that lie 

crushed the earth (with the ra^s ) in his passion or zeal ) 
for bringing out the great treasures (supposed to be Ijmg 
in the eartli ) TIio person who is belieaetl to be able to see 
treasures hidden m the earth is called (m Slarathi) 

k^fV?r STiT ijq 5jr^ ^ (applies to both and 

ns though they were two 5^5 tliat bad come there 
iQ order to become familiar with the pilgrimage to holy places 
on the Ganges Ho had often been to the holy Ganges and 
would again go there Therefore ( m tlie form of the 
w ooden slippers ) never left his feet In the next clause the 
priucip«l part is 

who bad constantly at bis side a bamboo staff AVhat 

f^lRrrr means is not quite clear Probably it is a staff the 
upper part of which branches off into two and forms a loop 
Compare 

P 133 of P The commentators of the «rKnf^ explain it 
aariously as ^‘tfqfe^r Riqqvr^ 

fq^rr^r m 

Onqmr (imbedded) g-5-rr ( enraed) ( iron hooks ) 

Even now people in the Konkan uso a staff that has a feiv 
iron hooks fixed at the top, which lattle when a man walks 
and frighten away reptiles applies to also Ati 

( goad ) also has an iron barb imbedded in it 
as though it W’ere a goad for driving away Ganes a who 
causes obstacles in the mastery of all the lores It should be 
remembered that an elephant is controlled by a goad and that 
has the head of an elephant is called ( he 

<!ontrols as well as causes obstacles} aI«o presides 

learning Tho suggestion is — the ascetic had mastered 
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ill f^sj he had the goad-like staff always with him by way of 
a threat to if the latter wanted to cause any obstacle, 
jften uses for Compare 

Sth ^cj *3T%cr^qt P* 287 of P. 

The words would also mean ‘with a goad that drives away 
the chief ( ) obstacles &c.’ or ‘with a goad that subdues 
a°d drives away the obstacles &c.’_ 
who had observed the vow of celibacy all his life from boy- 
liood ('t. e. he was n *» perpetual student’ and not 

). ( thin i. e. restrained ) erg^^j: ( not 

thin t. e, great ) ( complying with another’s roi^uest, 

kindness) * 1 ^. ai^ziT ( wretched t, r. 

noble) 51^: (nature) (with 

q^[TTTi^ ‘capital’) means ‘adorned by noblo ministers drc. or rich 
guilds’. means ‘the constituent elements of a kingdom’ or 
‘guilds of citizens.’ ^ 

51^^: Vl«piVs(q ^ quotes as 

‘aTJn?rraT«r ’iVra ” There is another sense 

possible, srftf?! ffi«aus ‘the base’ or ‘the original accent of a 
word.’ Pach word ( whether single or compounded with 
another word ) has generally only one accent. If a word 
be compounded with another, it may lose its accent and take 
the accent for the whole compound as determined by the 
rules. There is a rule that ‘when is the second member 
<if & ’BRTOj the first letter of the first member has the 
accent, except when the first wonl is or 

^T* 2. 89. In ZTTT^nKj fh® fh^t word is 

therefore *** original accent aud the 

first letter has not the accent. Tl\us in the 

( ^ ) is ( not low-pitched j but is high-pitched, as is ). 

‘R. I- 2. 29-30. oTlf^T^ 

(JF.TP5n) «i®r ( with vl^nni?); ofifgfir: gjinitr cm 
( shade ) ( with ^ ^ is shaded with the delicate leaves of 

the trees of paradise, fiK-* ( head, top) On the 

topof dwells Ho had bowed his head at the feet 
of tlio imago of f^. ziT...qnT5i; followed byacrowd (*m;)of 
S'aivas (with peopled witli the attendants ( rrn;: ) 

of fli’T.,'' mi:’ 

«5n::. sRjrf^ (^ith st sfqf q). 

The ascetic had bathed in numerous rivers, Kumerous rivers 

18 
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£nll into the occnn gj pure by residing m nnny lolj 

spots ( ■nrith ), \rith roanj hol^ situated on iv 

(iMlh UR place, dwelling dlu cfiJfW the sacred 

place <f truth welfare or prospontr 'jani holme^ 

ai^^rr^arur the ncefield of modesty Fir^U,seep lb ^ 

ftud for p 57 rUFT propriety or deco- 
rum support of steadiness «TT?T mme- 

the house of admiration All admired him sjRp; 
the garden of lovchoees jtihT? the palace of 

good-will ( towards all ) aiUI^ house of respect AH 

respected him HUpr *l‘e conference of goodness. 

source of amiabihtj ^ the death of 
Kaln Ho nullified the effects of l\^h the age of sm and dis 
cord. tjftr he got up, as the ocean ri<es 

up on seeing the moon At moonnse, the waters of the ocean 
be"in to rise in a tide uft si^*?nFT 

went forward to receive ^ ^bo gare 

him the present of Bika fruit URjCtfl 

sttr^ The tree is sacred to ^ 5r|W^ 

^ (emitted) fK (roar) For, 

Jahnu see p Si ’ 

P 48 11 3-15 vm^ 

the whiteness of which increased through the joy he felt 
^ 1 ^ g^^lPj—NVhen he bowed, he cast glances from the whites 
of his eyes These resembled the silver lotuses thattr^^j^ 
had sent The poet fancies that he returned in the form of 
bis glances the lotuses that he had received The onlv difference 
•was that he returned many ( as he cast many glances ) while 
he had received only five jI^ 5 r!Fi:.-n-ith his crest jewel 

dan"lin" about on lus forehead and having its rays shooting 
up he as though manifested the favour of S iva by the 
appearance of a tlurd eye etgu f|ru has a third 

oye on the forehead The red jewel dangling on the forehead 
of the 1 ing, when he bowed to is fancied to be the 
third eye that appeared (gju ) just at that moment 
favoured the king so much that he made him bke 
himself 5Tnf^ (bent down) »T?TUURT 

iT^ NVhen he bent down to bow, the bees ran away from his 
ear ornament of Bowers % 

, The dark bees look like sms ( which are supposed to 
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Ijcdark). bending very Iok. — bis bow is 

called ( a new or unique one ), because it is accompanied 
by all tbe wonderful results described above, 
tbc ascetic desired Ibo Idng to bo seated on bis own tiger skin. 
To seat a person on one’s ^ mark of great respect and 
friendship. It shows that tho person so treated is at least the 
equal, if not tho superior, of the person so treating. 

( humility ) irTOFT ^ ( with 

?r ^)5 gw (■'rith ?r^). sweetness 

( with of sweet water { with making 

flow; uttering. you will please not ill-treat mo on 

account of the misdeeds of other kings. His meaning is: — 
Other kings might not have reverence for holy ascetics like 
you and might sit on the scat occupied by you. But 1 cannot 
occupy that seat honoutiag you as I do^ and I do not like such 
formal treatment from you. that the teocher (your 

reverence) so deals with me is the fault of the character of 
that wretched Lakshml ( royalty ) that is looked up to by all 
kings or is the iU-n.atured-ness of lucre. All kings care too 
much for and become wicked through wealth. You think 
that I am also one of those kings and would take umbrage if 
you did not offer me your own seat. The usual meaning of 
is 'neglected, slighted.* But that meaning does not 
suit tbe context. this person ( i, e. 1 ) is not a 

fit subject for ceremonious behaviour ( )• 
enough of great restraint (». e. formality ). o pupil 

in wishes (i. e. I desired to be your disciple ). does 

not deserve to be trodden. uf^5r%^ ( brought ). on 

a garment. irresistible, acceding to, 

complying with. 

p. 4 8 u. 1C— 31 e{Rft^...Tnng:. (of?/- 

e£ respectful offering of flowers, water A'c. 

qfiTflfir: ^ =^' ^t. 5> 25 (zj^). 

(captivated) pure like 

the rays of the moon ( with } ; pure with the rays 

of the moon (with 0 ^^:). ( acen. pin. of ozrf^)— 

if one were to worship then one’s devotion would be 

illumined by the light of the moon that is on the head of 
5Tf^...JT)^4?^your very modesty declares the greatness (nist extent) 
of your qualities. The more the virtues that a man possesses, the 
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more modest docs Lo become, ‘\3 Uc comes to l.no\r of his defects 
Itis onl^ those that are shallow thit become puffed up 
means ‘weight’ 'What is liea^y makes the carrier bend down 
you aro a fit receptacle for nil prosperity 
your conduct (or undertakings) is quite in keeping with your 
greatness 5riR ^3 since my birth I never cast my eyes 
on V calth (tel noa er paid any regard to xt ) wealth 

from according to qr 4 4 104 

^ ^ jT%smco i possess this 
poor body not sold for money that is the fuel to the lire of all 
sins He says that he is master of his own body, poor though 
it be All persons sell their bodies to others for amassing 
money As fuel feeds fire, so money feeds sms So be never 
cared for money ^ is added to to indicate that he does 
not core much even for that bodv 

I have a few ill understood syllables of knowledge 
This he speaks in great humility venerable m 

god particle of merit 5 t:i— out of the things 

enumerated ( by him ) vt- body, and yiq jj i7T?ir^ 

to be captivated by a few virtues ( with to be bound by 

afiue(nfl 3 ) thread ( with Tho comparison shows 

that the minds of the good are tender like flowers f^cHJTctT 
highly thought of by the levrned ( with ijnuf ), approved by 
the learned ( with even when merely 

heard ( though not actually seen ) the good, grammatic 

ally pure (with words ) f^q^fame makes a hole (i e 

an impression ) in a mind even though it baiery steady A 
hole ( ) cannot be easily made on what is firm . 

I, who was being borne away by the currents while 
with foam of curiosity that entered my heart, am now 
brought bad by your auspicious self with your virtues The 
idea IS — so long not having seen you, my heart o\erflowed 
with curiosity to see you, but now that I seo you, yoit occupy 
my heart and not meie exmosttj about you A stream be 
comes white with foam goiijoi is white like foam Apeison 
who IS borne away by a flood is brought back by ropes ( ) 

If wo omit then this passage becomes invohed and 

difficult to explain Then wo must stop at ond take fqqi: 

With 3J2 spr]f^ In the case of the bodies i.c of the 

^Bootl, though they be dear to them, friends are the masters 
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i. €. friends can dispose of the Tiodies of the good just as they 
like, though the good may love their bodies. Here 
lias to be taken in an unusual sense. It is nob that is 
Xt is the good tliat are 313^ so for as their is 

concerned. So means ‘Rr* here. The com. seems to 

read This is a better reading. The meaning then 

is ‘friends are the masters of the bodies itc. of the good, 
even though it be not declared in so many words.’ 
on this my coming here 1 am placed in an enviable position 
by the teacher. He means: — the mere fact that on my 
arrival here I was treate<l so well by you has given me great 
pleasure and has raised roe to an exalted position. 

P. 4 8 1. 32— p. 4 9 1. 20 aTV?T...|:iTpjp^. 
the king placed himself, his harem, his servants, and bis 
trea'sury at his disposal. Mark this use of the word 

offer, to present, is the last stage in 

ii 5ft It’ 7. 5. 

23*24. For tsro sec above notes p, 180. 
high*mindedness surely withers away, like a creeper, by 
the heat of wealth. 97^ is used hero in the sense of 'e.xces- 
sively’ or ‘surely.’ Tlio brilliance that we possess 

is like that of fire-flics, scorching no one else. 8T...?irfR^ not 
causing harm to others ( with )• not setting on fire any 
other thing ( with ^rdttr). Fireflies have a centre of light in 
their bodies, but it does not burn anyone, says bo 

prefers to have the of moneyless asceticism, which has 

no power to hurt others and which is purely spiritual; wliilo the 
of wealth has great potentialities for evil. unR’“Tr^. 

as before, as was his wont. wrapped 

in a white piece of cloth, ghost of a wicked JTffjrq, 

who, when living, used to commit sins such as carrying away 
the wives of others and the property of BrfiUmanas. ‘q^ 

^ ^ t 37 ^ ^ n’ s. 212. 

orq^a ^ of qftqitRf) from which the covering 

of cloth was removed, sheath. 8TniqT^*“tlie object is 

( 1. 20 ). as though it were tbo autumnal sky 

turned into a solid mass. Tho author indulges here into 
*^oy to convey the clearness, brightness and ' '*'• 

nbleness of tho fiword. also means ‘steel,’ 
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The com explains as 

( capon ) and quotes the above words of Amara in support 
Tlie sL} IS clear and bright like a SMOrd in autumn 
<5rn^ as though it ucrc the stream of the Jumna Mith the 
A\atcr benumbed (» c not allowed to flow) The waters of 
tho Jumna are daik and hence the though 

Jvrtlya irritated hy Ivnshna had assumed the form of a sword 
for conquering (* c surpassing) NandaLa (the swoid of 
Vishnu) For seep 8S and for p 143 The 

serpent was dark ahR fatn^as though it were a piece 

of cloud at the time of j ralaya fallen from the sky manifesting 
a hca%3 down pour of water for the destruction of the world 
'TKprT err^TR ‘^Rra«rrcr ariRK ’ shr urt^t 

^R (q«) ^ that manifests the strength of Its edge ( with the 
sword) Or wo may dissohe as jnrfla qRT 8TT5IR 
We speak of the 'water of the edge of a sword qj?: time 
dark \ sTs? n period of 1000 qgi g ns and equal to 4320000000 
human jesis It is equal to a clay of ^577, the night beiOj, 
also of the same duration At the end of one the. whole 
imuerscis dissolved and merges in the supreme spirit and 
remains there for one 'xnd is then again produced Kote*’ 
& 17-18 At the time of or JTc^, it was believed 
that the 49 winds began to blow, the twelve suns rose and 
dark clouds calle 1 and enveloped the sky Compare 

3?qTfTnf3i' 

p 125 of P The sword also manifests its foi 

destroying people fl:mT 

as though it were the laugh of destruction showing a terrible 
Circle of teeth In laugl mg one shows ones teeth 
( killing bell gs ) if personified, must have terrible teeth The 
sword was bright like a laugh ( but of f^7, because it killed ) 
The sword also had terrible ( indentations ) 
though it weie the stout arm of Han holding fast gfe ^ 55 
3fsiT5 ^ that tightly clinohed the fist ( with 
Sfer? ?Rq the hilt of which was firmly held (with nho 

‘that fiiraly seized the demon gfe* was a demon idled by 

■who IS supposed to bo an incarnation of Vishnu Compare 
-=717^ For gf^ see 

10 44 24 ^p{;b 5 capable of destroying the lives of all the 

Worlds This applies both to the sword and to iRrarz qiRnF 
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;s dark. Ftifa p. 2. ttougli manufactnfed of 

steel heated by the fire of the ^v^ath of Ynma. It was not ' 
ordinary fire that heated the steel going to make up the sword, 
tn order to make it most destructive, it vras heated in the fire 
of Yama’s wrath. very irritable man 

may fly into a rage even when merely touched by the wind. 
A. very irritable person is popularly said to bo one who quarrels 
with the wind. The sword having a very fine blade sounded 
when the wind blew upon it. under the guise 

of its reflection falling on the je\s’elled pavement 
of tho hall, it ( sword) as though cleft itself in two. %f£- 
5j;.> sif^...vnTJ,the edge of which looked inden- 
ted ■^ith tho rays (shooting from it) as though they 

( rays ) were hair sticking to it at the lime of cutting off 
enemies’ heads. means The rays look like so 

many of the sword. ejsgt g>i* ar^n;:. «?iafs5?rr ( 

even, jagged ) utct TO. os if cut into pieces 

daylight that was crushed by overspreading ( ) it with th6 

circle of its ludiauce flickering again and again like flashes 
(g^:) of lightning, emn: { adj. ot The 

flashing light of the sword blade spread through and through 
over daylight and thus seemed to cleave it asunder into por- 
tions. Bemore the comma after ^ glance as 

though of the night of destruction. is dark and so the 
sword is said to be its ^7^^. also means ‘dark’. This and 
the following clauses are intended to convey the terrifle aspect 
of the sword. 35^55 is a blue lotus. Hence the sword is said 
to be the ear lotus of Death. — ^Tho syllable out pre- 

cedes the study of the Veda. It is a mystic syllable credited 
with supernatural powers and is symbolical of Brahma itself. 
So the sword was the essence or centre of cruelty. Compare 
51^' 4th and the notes thereon, 

Kote JT3® 2.83. — It was an ornament 

to arrogance t. e. whoever had the sword could afford to be 
arrogant. family friend t. e. friend of long standing. 

^ — it was pride incarnate. sRR *it possessed 

the qualities of Death, as a child is endowed with the 
qualities of its parent, It was the way by 

whicli 5!^ came t. e. it helped in securing wealth ( and king- 
dom ). — it was the way by which fame went out 

into tho world i. e. the sword would enable one to do heroic 
•deeds whereby one’s fame would spread in the world. - 
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p. 49 11 21— 2G 57^ srrgiT beseem 

C(I, under the gujso of bis reflection, as tbougb embricing it 
dut of affection foi it(oi ontofhis lo>e for weapons of all 
binds) Tbe bing was reflected in the bright sword blade^ 
Tlio poet fancies that tho Xing embraced it out of love for it. 
^ though it IS ill mannered ( or proud ) enough to 

scorn accepting another s property The words may also meac 
‘ignorant of tlio humiliation tt- accepting another’s property 
But ns hero the emphasis is laid upon the word gq f^q , so 
must be understood in the sense of ‘disregarding 
commit ( to be guilty of ) 
the crime of disregarding jour words ( request ) The words 
referred to are is used in the sense 

of / which latter is not used, as it was believed to be 

an inauspicious word indicating ‘pensbing ’ by 

nature loving the heroic temper 

p 49 1 2" — P SO 1 10 am ^5^ in secret 

a lonely place a conciliatory 

tone, with a request vpifTstlH The dispositions of the 

good are careless of their own interests but ngilant in obliging ’ 
ethers Tor irsir, compare tlie first verse of tbe Stli ijn-spC 
^TStfHT WK to such as you the 

si^ht of suppliants is a great festnal requests (preferred by the 
needy) are a means of giving pleasure, acceptance of gifts 
{ by others ) is an obligation The idea is that great persons like 
are pleased ( giRT'TT ) when requests are made to them 
great persons feel obliged when tbe gifts they offer are accepted 
by others the kings help in a perilous under 

taking and so makes this highly flattering introduction ijjir 
you are the centre of all men’s hopes therefore you are 
addressed ( by me ) He means Uiat all men hope to fulfil 
their desires through your help 

IS firq As to the wonderful power ascribed to mantras, vide 
PP 54-55 fwrr (adj of in 

which the garland garment and unguents were all dark. 
siTiq'511 decoiation, equipment as declared in the 

1 ituahstic works ( of the S ai\a sect ) 

’ 51° by muttering ( the mantra ) a crore of times 

‘it f^T ^ 3iq5n% ( ) 

complete attainment of that nian^ro ends with 
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I JO subduing of ft goblin, .gbost occupying tv dead body. 
I you are quite a match for that deed ( t. e. you will be 

: able to achieve tliis ). in .tlie sense of ‘being sufficient for 
. a thing or able to do a thing’ governs the dative. ‘;ni: — • 
’ir* 2. 3. 16 

I ). when you undertake 

( the responsibility. who waits upon you ( who 

^ brought the silver lotuses ). The Atmanepada is in accordance 
with the (o® 

qr. l- 3. 25 ). s^rf^: inhabitant of the country. 
' ^as roughly between the jioit and the Its capital 

T^as If you approve. 

^qcn*T4 let this arm (of yours) 

be made a bolt of one of tbe quarters for one night i. e. you 
must guard one of tbe ( four ) quarters on one night ( that I 
shall appoint ). The student wlU find tliat the king and tho 
three others mentioned here guarded the four quarters while 
was engaged in grim rites. ^ when he had 

finished his words. (delighted ) like one in darkness 

^ that sees a light, sttk: 8?q?iT5! ( opportunity ) The 

' king had been obliged by the ascetic who had made him ft present 
of the sword called stsctr of several silver lotuses. The 
king desired to oblige the ascetic in return. And this 
was the first opportunity ho found to do so. I look 

upon myself as accepted by you ( as yours ) by this task ( ) 
which is shared by me in common with your pupils, 
qR^T^J (^qJKO q^. Rlq^r-* order; appointed task, sqx^ 
utterance. an appointment; a phee of meeting, 

dark fortnight. The '14th day of tbe dark fortnight (parti- 
cularly of HTq) is sacred to f^. ^^qr this hour or' 

at such an hour. 

p. SO 11. 11-23. being 

initiated into the S'aiva ritual, ppjxrqpjj— observing a fast ( or 
other rules of a ), srfuqpg: — on which purificatory 

ceremonies were performed. 3)f^^:or application of 

scents and perfumes arqr:-. 

But ^ immediately afterwards says * f T v n [g ^...q^.’ So eifq-qrs 
must be taken in the sense of 'preliminary consecration of an 
object of worship with suitable mantras before the commence- 
} ment of a.Mcrifice.’ ‘sifqqTRt' q»n?rm fqf^F 
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^ The next 

sentence is ^ %t ’R’ien 

the day came to a close ^«j|(q fg[g when the regions put on 
a rosy hue as though someone had made offerings of blood 
for the purpose of securing success m his undertaking 

The natural redness of the regions in the 
e\ening is fancied to be due to the offerings of blood . 

■when the rays of the sun hung down as though they 
M ere the tongues of goblms greedy ( csrqs ) for the offering of 
blood Blood IS scattered about to propitiate 
applies to 'tongues’ also, as they also loll out when greedy 
“ay apply to the rays of the sun ‘That are greedy 
(i e that fall upon) for red offerings' (smeared with red powder) 
Such offerings are placed on roads in the evening 

when the sun, that resorted to the west, as though 
himself desired to do duty as a guardian of the quarters out 
of affection for the king The king bad been asked to guaid 
one direction The sun seUin tbe west The poet fancies that 
the sun, seeing that Ins friend ( the king ) was to be 
himself wanted to be and so resorted to tbe west 

( \rest ) ^?r, ( another, other than the one tho— * 

king, would accept) ^ The long and 

dark shadows of trees looked like demons qraR — It 

was believed that demons infested qnrR, stalked abroad at 
nioht and caused obstacles to q^r is also supposed to be a 

region of darkness irraRf — tbis applies both to and 

oTpJSeSj Ti?lT\heatb© clusters of stars formed groups m 

the sky, as though they desired to witness the terrible rite 
On night 15 very dark and so the clusters of 

stars appear veiy clear Sight-scers gather together in small 
groups qaf may also mean ‘rile of which the 5;qtfr ^ 

(i e f^)’ fqqRF dense deep fqmsiqx depth 

of night i c when the night had advanced a great deal gffi 
^ ft noiseless and mo 

tionless ft 5 fl^ at midnight SUK 

decening i e eluding (hilfc) q?r 

(afj of drawn qfl by the spreading 

radiance of the swoid, his whole body was concealed as in a 
blue silken robe for fear that lie might be seen. Tbe king ' 
wanted to go unobserved The dark hue of his sword 
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surrounded his body as in a dark robe and effected his object. 
5T»TTf?5^I srfq although not ordered by him. ^^:...tfpf^in the 
shape of the rows (lit. braids) of bees pursuing him on account 
of the fragrance ( of his body ) he dragged behind him by the 
bair success in the rite. The dark bees i*esemble the dark 
braid of a womaQ. The bees came behind him. The poet 
fancies that he seized by the hair and dragged her 

behind him ( made her follow him ), the suggestion being that 
it was n foregone conclusion tliat the undertaking was to be 
successful. spot. 

p. 5 0 !• 24 — p, SI 1. C- The ffrst sentence 

M (p. 51 1. 1) 

Hke the son of ^ t. e. ar^iicmiTT ), and 
in the night attack, The reference is to the 

of the "While fii? and gicT^f lay under a 

tree at night towards the close of the great war, 
saw an owl killing crows at night when they were asleep in 
their nests. This suggested to him a night ottack on the 
Prindavn camp, and followed him. aT^iRviiJTr entered 
into the camp and stationed the other two at the door. He 
killed almost all and those that ran towards the door were 
killed by ^ and wearing armour, 

( frightful, gaudy ) 5^... 

'bees hovered over the flowers they wore in their top-knot 
and hummed. The poet fancies that the humming was the reciting 
of wniifrns and the dark bees were themselves the knot of their 
hair that was being tied to the accompaniment of mystic mnntras 
( in order that they may come unscathed out of the perilous 
undertaking). on their heads they wore turban wraps 

that were tied in a knot in the form of a largo avastika on the 
middle part of their forehead, as though they were sectarial marks 
(on the forehead), nfei- (formed ) 

We rather expect is a mystical figure ami 

so the author indulges in the crn^^iAa- 

like knot of the turban on the forehead seemed to be some 
mystic on the forcheafl. For another meaning of 
( which also may bo applicable here) see p. 40. The figure of 
duo to wrapping of the turban looks like (he intertwining 
of the hands and figures practised in worship. *3i;41iHiiR^rgHr 
"raiteiTOS^ ' JTCigt'tgftiti 11’. iHrimfW: tei 
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(sprcid, strctclnng) f^TT^s CWT (earring) 

«r^ ( a<0 of —governs srwtH; 

ns Its object fjOT ^ifT the desire to tlim the ( numbers 
of) goblins (reducing) If 

they swallowed up tho darVness of night, the goblins would 
\Anish by the-xery clear brilliance stI 

anointed ns though uith goroehanit (yellow pigment) over 
which manUas were muttered Tor ijlfl^rir vxde notes on 
p J 14 ^ brandishing sharp swords in which 

their images were reflect^, they seemed to make offerings of 
human beings for the success of their undertaking The im 
ages reflected m the bright sword hlado ore fancied to bo human 
beings killed by the sword blade for ensuring success 
si^ ?I7T lafitT TOT f ntf? of froiTP^) f^)j^ 

?II 5 j qrzipg — the idea IS — by the rays of tbeir swords they 
( 1 ciog three ) parted ( ) the darkness of night into three 

parts The poet fancies that they cut up tho night into three 
parts in order to guard their scaeral regions Read for 
?TT^ «nf?r ^th their shields that had crescents on 
them and had flashing on them star like silier knobs, which,, 
( shields ) lool ed like pieces of night sheared (P i f 'g ) by the sharp 
edge of their swords they seemed to create another night all 
of a sudden In a ni^ht there is generally the moon, on that 
particular night there could be no moon as it was 
Their shields had bright crescent shaped figures gold 

or siher V^UItT tR5r arwi 

Stars twinl le in the night on the shields there were star like 
silver patches The shields were dark For these three reasons 
tho poet fancies them to he pieces of night They walked in a 
line holding tUeic dark shields, and so the author fanoiei 
that they created another night For ( a sphere or 

knob ) compare ( '^5r )’ 

p 224 ( fastened ) ( thick 

or close fitting ) OnsRlR ( new unbleached cloth ) 

'»Rr?cT (iJ^ 

^°) 2 2 160 (iRgiTigls? i 

I fVrfTT >R > ^TimRR 5^ I ^ 

^ ^ that had daggers fixed ( in their waist belt ) 

they announced themselves — this and tho \ 

following adjectives in tho accu sing (/ ) qualify qRs ^ 
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■the regions being filled with the smoke of guffgultt 
and incense that was overspread with. the light’ of the lamps 
( that 'were lit in worship). — the idea is:— 

white mustard was being scattered in all directions for protec- 
tion from evil spirits. The poet fancies that the smoke of 3^35 
and ^ looking glossy on account of was really the night 

rnnning away, having its darkness half burnt by the mustard 
seeds. One whose limbs are half burnt runs away ( not one 
-■who is completely burnt). For white mustard, see p. 114. 

( got ready ) place 

of accomplishing an object by magic i. e. cemetery. 

P. 5 1 11. 7 — 22 The first sentence is 

(1.18)- 3r5-.'T^^ as white as the 
pollen of ( white night lotus ). ^ whose 

radiance was very much aglow. Remove the comma after 
iik® the sun in autumn surrounded by a 
broad halo In the sun’s disc is clear and not 

clouded ( as it often is in summer ). looked like the sun 

and the circle of ashes like the halo. 

^looked like the mountain and the circle of ashes like the 
whirlpool of the milky ocean. For as the churning 
handle, vide p. B2. ^ =? (' adj. of yqqr). 

lying on its back, stitf: 6?iTr5 ( adJ. of 

5tf ^ ^ sat on tbe chest of a corpse 

and offered oblations to fire kindled ( by magic power ) in 
the mouth of the corpse, fiwi; ( unguents ) q^. 

( amulet ) =q 

qjvyt »...STT^^ under the 

guise of the oblation of black sesame, he seemed as 
though annihilating the defiled atoms that were the cause * 
of his being born a man, with the desire of becoming 
a fqqiq^. The black sesame are fancied to be the atoms 
that go to make up tho Imman body. They are supposed 
to be qigfqq ( defiled ) as compared with the constituents of- 
tho body of The being f;wT, the atoms aro said 

to be it. i amw<Miuj;s . with tho rays of his nails 

that were scattered about when ho offered the oblations, he 
seemed to cleanse tbe Cro that was polluted by contact with 
the mouth of a corpse. The bright, rays resemble water 
f used for cleansing. (®**S^tly red) blood. 



Tlio glances of bis red ojes aro foncicd to bo offerings of blood 
(open) 3T^2 jprPtn^ ftmi^ 

of 3^ ) ^-tbo srhito tips of his teeth ore fancied 

to bo the lines of the syllables of the manlras be was muttering 
qqi*^— the lamps that treio lighted near him were 
rcncctcd in the perspiration duo to his efforts in offering 
oblations The poet fancies that he burnt bis body with 
those lamps to ensure success consisting of many 

threads (with of great efficacy (with 

{q^IKpr *s a particular mantra qgijui;i ' may also mean 
‘repeated many times’ ( with f^qra'^JT ) There is another sense 
suggested snST^*^ thowork of dealing with the Vedanta 

philosophy jf^qr IS the king of ^qjs (fiqKisr) Compare 

rftcfT 9 2 ‘Tnrfqtrr 

quarter of Indra (\ e the east) For the guairdians of 
the eight quarters, see p 140 the north presided 

o%ei bj 5 ^ ^est presided orer by (i ^ 

q^) ^ quarter marked with the constellation 

of ffraj * < the south was father of He 

wished to go to hea\en with his mortal body He went to Ins 
family priest qflJg who declared it to bo impossible He t^ri\ 
went to s sons who also rejected his proposal f^xr^ then 
went to 'wto raised him towards heiren, when Indra 

refused to admit him and made him fall headlong Then fqjqri^rx 
called upon him to stay where he was and created new worlds, 
lie The gods intervened and made creations as 

eternal as those of qgn and blazed forth as a constella 

tion Ficfe xtflW'q 57-GO Compare ;?) =hH 

fw y?! ’ 7th3o,‘g^^bRqTXtqil%5I^q3rfWXraH 

ifll^KfjnRraT p 8 of P The author avoids 

th&use of the words q^pqr as they are inauspicious. 

P 51 1 23— p 52 1 14 ijq =qr^ while 

■^0 fearlessly performed lus terrific work, being inside the cage 
of the arms of the four guardians of the quarters (tns the king^ 
and the three others) grfq when the demons causing 

obstacles, after making much noise for a long time and after 
having found that tbeir efforts ( to frighten the guardians and 
cause obstacles ) proved futile, became quiet (" i e lanisbed) 

:?»sTra.’3W irs when mid ^ 

night had just passed ^ not far to the north of the 
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circle (of ashes in •which was sitting). the earth 

was rent open, as though exhibiting a chasm of the jaws of the 
Great Boar at the time otpralancL. For Jicsq see above p. 210. The 
demon H^c q r^, on the strength of a boon from Bramha, became- 
insolent and carried the earth into the ocean. , Vishnu assumed 
the form of a boar and brought it up. See 3rd 

chap. 13-19. Compare 

"hKHO P- 124 of P; ‘cRtf^ ^ > 

1 to 5iq wfTpct?! ^ ll» 

The next sentence is 2^ 

;j^iT (p. 62 1 . 6 ). (tossed up, 

uprooted ). 5 q AS though he ■wei*e the iron post for 

tying elephants, 3 nKJ. The post is fixed in tho 

earth. As the 5 ^ was dark-coloured, formidable and suddenly 
rose up from the earth, he is fancied to be HTTqTT??! 

of S’??-) whoso square shoulders were 
stout like those of the Great Boar, By the contact of 

with the earth at the time of raising it up out of 
the ocean, a demon was born of the earth, named He was 
very powerful and deprived of his umbrella, took away 
•the ear-rings of srfqf^. ‘qqre 3 ^ 5n«T I 

5W?t 4 tl* fqwuvm 5. 69. 23. The 5 ^ also rose 

from the bowels (qut^) of the earth. Compare ‘ 3 ;tr 

■Rnq^T gqr stth 7th 30 . 

seemed to be tho demon Bali rising up after 
cleaving asunder Padih. When Bali became very po'werful, 
Vishnu assumed the form of a Brabmaua boy and begged of him 
land UU tliiiee 'sJte;^^. Thau. Vidmn. iis.ui.mad mini- 

versal form, covered heaven and earth in two steps and placed 
the third on Bali’s head and sent him down to qT?rr^ whore ho 
is supposed to reign even now, as he is one of the seven 
fq^ i ^ s- Vicfc »liqq?J 5 ^ 8 th chap. 20-23. Note 
chap. 22, 32. shrift 

q^. Remove tho comma after As his body and hair 

were dark, be is said to be a mansion of sapphire. As he had 
a brilliant wreath on his head we have the words 

5 (tq:. Jewelled lamps arc lighted iu palaces, the 

fop of whose head was charming with glossy, dark, Ihicfc 

and curling hair. ( gleaming ) q^. q^..'. 

by his gurgling (faltering) voice and his naturally red 
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eye, bo seeme<l as though drunk the pndo ( or ‘intoxica 
tion’ ) of 5 outh One who lias drunk wino 1ms a red eye and 
hoirso TOICC ’ ST7K • 'whose 

nccUaco dangled about his throat Tor jp added to 
compounds, t»?«p 12 qr qg,q»^ with the mud crushed m 
his clonchcd hands ho again and ogam smeared liis big shoulders 
resembling the foreheads of the elephants of the quarters eg- 

J'V frontal glolxj on the temple of an elephant 
This action is characteristic of onr wrestlers even now 

with the irregularly made marks of moist ( gnc ) sandal 
paste ho scorned to be a part of the autumnal skj variegate I 
(^TtRcT) ■'^ith pieces of very white clouds 'a^fqsjTTRT sqqw ^ 

^ wr^nrr h Tor see p 53 above He had 

opphe<l white sandal paste to his body in various places 
without any order His body was dark like the clear blue 
sky of In the sky also irregular patches of clouds nro 

seen in ;rn:? ( T3:)3frsra Tor 

see above p 09 ypTsOFl TO whose flanks looked 

small (by his waist being tightly hound) 
after having tightly girt his waist, ho gracefully let loose 
on the ground the fringe of his white cotton cloth used 
at evcrcise time and thereby be appeared as though 
supported from behind by The idea is —over his vv^fePfr, 
ho had firmly tied his waist with the coils of a long white piece 
of cotton cloth which he used at the time of taking evercise 
A portion of that cloth remained, which he allowed to reach 
the ground behind him Being white it resembled the serpent 
^ that IS also white also is t e it supports the 

earth ‘W 3f% V I 

sfitritotIh n’ to 

he planted his steps slowlj as though he feared that 
the earth would break ( if he walked faster ) 3^ heavy 

with great pride A ^ (mountain) also is heavy ^) 355§ 

by the terrible and twanging slapping ( with his hand ) 
of his left arm that was doubled (l ^jjfuta ) on his chest and of 
his right thigh, put forward slantingly and thus appearing to 
be coiled up is on onomatopoetic word It is better to 

read The smote loudly his left arm doubled 

on his chest and his nght thigh with his hand Tins ^ 
13 a charactoristio action for wrestlers and is a sort of 
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challenge. The noise made by the slapping -was so 

terrific that it seemed as thotigh the 5:511 sent down for 

hindering the rite on wliicU was embarked and as though 
depriving the mortal world of one organ ( i. e. of tho sense of 
hearing ). Tho noise of tho '^ras deafening. Orqfff: 

‘noise of contending winds in the sky; a whirlwind.’ 

1 tiqr Ma? ^ ^ 

II’ 39. l. is a blue lotus. 5^:— 

in a voice as terrific as the echo of the roar of the 

ITan-lion, This is a reference to the 6th incarnation of Vishnu 
when the latter tore off with his nails the chest of fl^cqqif^ . 
f^...qiT gq ; confident lover of Tliis is said in derision 

wanted to he a and believed that he would become 

one by the successful performance of the rite he was engaged in 
The emphasis is on tho word ?tCT. the idea being ‘you ore sure 
that you would be a fqqqvn:, but I shall show that your belief is 
worthless.* %r...^qf^ Is this pride duo to (the possession of) a 
little knowledge or the arrogance due to being helped by friends 
that without making an offering to this person ft. e. myself) you 
desire success ( in this rite ) like a fool 1 q^rq^T during 

i^nll this time, ^qrf^qf^: lord or tutelary deity of a place. er^..< 

( to be connected with oqf^:) of this country that is styled 
( ) after me. ?rsq: sqq^qt: (siFr) vnnlq’i;.— even now 

the belief in the existence of guardian ttttts presiding over 
various places is very common. gn^...77?;5} what power have 
the planets to move in the sky against my will 1 Even the 
planets cannot act against his wishes. "WTiat of ?{o who wanted 
to go to heaven as Though a king, he 

is no king and is wretched since be is made a tool by vile 
S'aivas like you. qnqJT:* ^ho word is 

generally used at the end of compounds as a term of abuse. 
Tho contrast is between o'ld crqrq! ( uo king; helpless in 

the hands of ). receive along with this bad 

king tho fruit of the bad conduct of a bad snake-charmer, 
moans *a snake-doctor.’ tr^qpqT^ was a bad in that he did not 
propitiate tho srpr. A and C read but tho reading 

in tho text is preferable, as it is moi'e in keeping with Bana’s 
style. -compare qq qq» 4th 30 and 

notes thereon ; compare also qq 

Gth qo, sp^g qg t^: by the strokes of his forearms, qr... 
a;qrqxq^ together with their armours and swords. 
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eye, ho seemed as thoagh drunk bjr the pride ( or ‘intosica 
tion’ ) of j outh One who has drunk wine has a red eye and 
house voice ‘ 51 % * 3TJK 2 r?T whose 

necklace dangled about his throat For if added to 
compounds, iiffc p 12 jtt 'igTIsj^with the mud crushed in“ 
his clenched hands he again and ogam smeared his big shoulders 
resembling the foreheads of the elephants of the quarters e|- 
3 TnTr * 1 ^ frontal globe on the temple of an elephant 
This action is characteristic of our wrestlers even now 

with the irregularly made marks of moist ( ) sandal 
paste, he seemed to be a part of the autumnal sL^ variegated 
(?niTcr) ^^th pieces of very white clouds ‘eif^cWRr «>ii5[?TT ^ 
^ arsiprerT ^ For **rreT, see p 53 above He had 

applied white sandal paste to his body in various places 
without any order His body was dark like the clear blue 
shy of 51 ^ In the sky also irregular patches of clouds are 

seenm^iK; 5rn:^(5r^ For ^?r=»TtT5J», 

see above p 69 whose flanks looked 

small (by his waist being tightly bound) fpTai 

after having tightly girt bts waist, he gracefully let loose 
on the ground the fringe of his white cotton 'Cloth used-!^ 
at exercise time and thereby be appeared as though 
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my arnx has not been taught to strike the unarmed. It is 
better to take outside the quotation marks. Connect 

( ■with great unconcern or disdain ) -with 
he slapped ( his arm and thigh ). • object 

of itgit. ^ ( a<0** of <^K) toother Trith 

the shield. above his cloak he girt up his loins for 

a figlit "with fists. is the same oS 

qjjpTT girdle, waist, eiR'Ktz^ gsff ^ 

Rt-WtTr»?^. The furious slapping of their arms caused 
blood to come out of them. — the incessant slapping 

of their arms filled the world with the sound, drew 

out (of the sheath), snr^.,.^ajj^ the king saw inside the wreath 
his sacred thread. For see p. 2C. It is worn like 

the and hence the king did not notice it before, 

(stopped) ?rer«Fnfn:: impudent, 

you possess this seed ( t. e. means ) which ( safely ) carries 
you over your bad deeds. ndv. confidently, Ilhe 

showed that the 5^^ was n A srpfn was never to 

be killed, however great his offence might be. was a 

vide p. ICO above. Hence the king laid aside his 
weapon. 5rTO^Pr»r*k^“®®^'°8 nose (t. e. overpowering it). 
P. S3 11. 3-28. The first sentence is 9iu.« 

(b 20). the 

lady was fair like a flash of lightning and the sword was like a 
dark cloud. jrfRT-.-^rRPi;. that as though swallowed up the 
night by her radiance. anKg (red lotus) *r^.*. Ihe 
woman of whom the king had a vision was 5?^. So she 
was ^^T^... «h ’ j^^^ that drew the webs of the glow 

of lier delicate toes, as though they were the coral creepers 
on the seaside sticking to her feet. Her toes were red like 
coral. W closes its petals in moonUght. .Her 

toe-nails were bright like moonlight. Therefore the poet fancies 
that 5!^ desiring to,ha^-e the lotus in her hand always bloom- 
ing carried the moon cut into pieces ( viz. her toe-nails ). To 
csplain (as C and T and Mr. Kale do) that it was a night lotus 
and that therefore she carried the pieces of the moon is not 
happy. as her anklets lay about her ankles ^5^:) 

she appeared to have escaped from fetters ( or imprisonment ) 
in which there were many thick links, a link, {^ui 
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P 52 1 ID— P S3 1 2 s\^ SFIt^on 

licanng the unprecedented insult This was the first time that 
the Iving heard such insulting language erRrw^*! 51^131^ JT'TT^ 
(alj of eiqqtj' ) that (limbs) though nnwounded 

( then ), ns though 1 omitted under the guise of the sweat due 
to wrvtb the dark water of sword edges drunk in many battles 
The idea is — He was sorely pamed at heart by the insulting 
words of the though ho was not physically wounded 

Sweat due to fury appeared on his body The poet fancies that 
tho SM eat was the water of the sword edges ( of his enemies ) 
■which had struck him in former battles "'^ith his 

limbs that under the guise of horripilation, made him light 
for battle by shooting out an anay of arrow points His body 
I ad due to rage The hair looked like arrow points The 
poet fancies that the hair weie arrowheads planted in lus body 
in former battles but now taken oat in order to make his body 
ft for combat of ^ 

ger «. «r«Tr contempt ff— 

The stars reflected in the blade Iooke<l like white teeth seen 
when one laughs ( courage spirit ) sniEnT 

(pride majesty) The three clauses and* 

ef^rTT t? connected ^ ith These three mdi 

cated the greatness of bis courage in spite of the fact that his 
three companions had been brought to the ground in no time. 

the idea is — the king girded up his loins as a preparation for 
the impending fight TLe rays of his hand gracefully girding 
lip spread round The poet fancies that the circle of rays was 
a charmed circle which the king drew for imprisoning the rrpi 
and preventing it fiom running in the ten directions (which 
the king thought the would do ) For see test 

p 4 1 6 and notes thereon The 

com says ‘qc^fy Jisqrwg 

spnrt^ qrfll’ The kmg addressed the rnn 
as EfTOff out of contempt It is only a crow that asks for a 
( as the qj7T did above ) Purther the word is in contrast with 
the word below swan liko king , a 

crow IS a nonentity before erift OTtf^ what is the 

use of these harsh words 1 ^ you will bo no more ^ 

I c I shall I ill you ( weapon ) % erij^ 
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.my ftrm has not been taught to strike the unarmed. It is 
better to take outside the quotation marks. Connect 

( "With great unconcern or disdain ) -with 
ho slapped ( his arm and thigh). ^:tI 5 ’^’^~ohject 
of of together Trith 

the shield. above his cloak he girt up his loins for 

o fight Tvith fists. is the same o9 ^osTtPTi. 

sun:: 

girdle, waist, ^ 

The furious slapping of their arms caused 
blood to come oiit of them, — the incessant slapping 

of their arms filled the world with the sound. 3^is}R drew 
out (of the sheath). the king saw inside the wreath 

his sacred thread. For see p. 2C. It is worn like 

the and hence the king did not notice it before, 

(stopped) impudent. 8?%.,. 

ft^^j^you possess this seed (t. e. means) which { safely) carries 
you over your bad deeds. arft*. confidently. The 

showed that the ;ipi was a ^npvi. A never to 

be killed, however great his offence might be. sr^^rr o 
vide p. IGO above. Hence tho king laid aside his 
weapon. JnvrH^Rvn^smearing his nose ( i. #• overpowering it). 

P. S3 11. 3-28. eriT—^. 'Ihe first sentence is sm... 
arnrw (b 20). the 

lady -was fair like a flash of lightning and th® sword was like a 
dark cloud. 5nTZTT'"*fFrpi. that as though swallowed up the 
night by her radiance, (red lotus) Wl?. Ihe 

woman of whom the king had a vision was So she 

was that drew the webs of the glow 

of her delicate toes, as though thoy were the coral creepers 
on tite seaside sticking to her feet. Her toes were red like 
coral. closes its petals in moonlight. Her 

toc-uails were bright like moonlight. Therefore the poet fancies 
that desiring to.have the lotus in her hand always bloom* 

’ ing carried the moon cut into pieces (vis. Jier toe-nails ). To 
explain (as O and T and hIr.Halo do) that it was a night lotus 
and that therefore she carried the pieces of the moon is not 
happy. as her anklets lay about her ankles (^s'fj;) 

she appeared to have escaped from fetters ( or imprisonment ) 
in which there wore many thick links, ft link. 
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Tlio nnUet appeared to be the 
single link remaining on her nnklo aft“r she bad burst asunder 
the chain ^7lth which she was imprisoned ^fircTTa; orna 

luented With various flowers and birds ( painted on or woven 
into tho texture of the garment) On the waters of the ocean 
also are birds and flowers (offered by people in worship ) 
raffia; O' cr which there wero slight folds worked up by the 
breeze ( with etgTR), that had slight ripples caused by the 
wind (with erg coming out (into view) from 

under her garment, ns though from tho water of the ocean 
Tho garment was fine and bright like sea water 35 ;!^ 
under the disguise of the three folds of skin (on her 
vaist), her waist was ns though embraced by the Ganges 
out of love for her because she was born of the ocean The 
Ganges is represented as the queen of the Occam It is called 
because it flows in heaven, on the earth and m qjtjisi. 
Three folds of skin are a sign of beauty among women 55 ^ 
sprang out of tho ocean at the time of churning The poot 
fancies that the threo folds of are the Ganges clasping her 
waist because she was the daughter of her husband, the ocean \ 
Bemove the comma after ^ 

of She with her swelling bosom looked like the quarter 

with the prominent frontal bones of its guardian elephant 
ir5;55TT ic The pearls of the necklace she wore 

appeared like the spray from tho trunk of when in 

rut 'S white and her bosom also was fair The necklace 

was brilliant like the stars in autumn #jUiTRT^— 

the rays of the necklace as it heaved up and down with her soft 
breathing resembled whit© chownes ?T3p'T ) 

It to be noted that the 
woman desciibed here is In India an elephant was the 

symbol of prosperity (q'ljiit) So is represented as riding 
an elephant Bed lead is applied to the temple^ of elephants 
by way of decoration Tlie poet hincies that the hands of 
( that were naturally red ) became red because red 
lead was tiansferred to them when she rubbed the temple 
of her elephant For compare ’ 

4th so 2nd para and notes thereon The com says *«fft 

^5 qq ^ — the idea is — her hnlh 

/- . 
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ant (lit. sliedding moonlight) ear-cmviment looked like the 
second piece of the moon on the top-knot of turned into 
a ring. has the crescent of the moon on bis head. Tho 
remaining portion (the other half) of the moon -was as 
though bent into 'a ring and made her ear-ornament. 
For a similar conoeit, vide text p. 0 l.'21. 
the shoots of on her ear resembled the cluster of the rays 
of the Efitgvr gem. Ti5;?rr***«5^reT^on whose forehead was present 
a large tUaka of elephant’s ichor, as thought it were the round 
shadow of an invisible umbrella. Her was large, round 
and dark ( as ichor is dark ). Tho shadow of an umbrella 
would be round and dark. An umbrella is n sign of sove- 
reignty So must be accompanied by it, though 

it may not be actually visible. from the soles 

of her feet to the parting line of her hair, white. 

kissing (\. e. touching) the ground ( with o^errf^TO* 
flowing over the earth (with (fnnciT' 

frrfHJ ) that repose in the ocean. Rivers fall into the 
ocean. Tho long wreaths she wore were rivers that wafted 
her into the ocean from which she sprang at the time of 
ohornlng. with her limbs delicitte like lotus 

fibres she declared her birth in a lotus without words. ORi?^— 
w yc r fSl ?<TT ^ (snanfl^). 5?^ is represented as 
rising from an expanded lotus. Comp.are ‘^gqr 

4th ^O. not 

agitated. whoso ( wife ) art thou 1 as though 

overpowering him with a boldness (or dignity) at variance with 
her sex. ERmw 5?:: ^ ^rerr is 

represented as reclining on tho ebest of "Vishnu. Compare 
‘qrVT 4th 3rd para. A female 

deer also wanders at will on sylvan spots. 
banner of the families of the kings of old such as and 

a nrtl4. | is very promiuent, so was very promi- 
nent in the families of these kings. A q^Efir ( pennon ) flutters 
from a ( bamboo pole ). jpjTptf g^: 

— the idea is: — lores great heroes. In ancient 
India triumphal columns were often erected to proclaim tho 
victories won by great kings. 0 and T call attention to the 
hlandasor stone pillar which has an inscription of Yas'odhar- 
man ( vide C. 1. 1. Yol III p. 142 ). A (doll, female 
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figure ) 13 carved on stone pillars ^ female flamingo 

spoilt ) by the yearning (^|^) for playing on the ripples 

of the rivers of blood in battles cannot be had vithout 

bloodshed A plays on the npples of rivers 

the female peacock in the forest (qn^ of i^bite umbrellas 

of kings A peacock dwelb in thickets ‘White umbrellas 
are insignia of royalty So may be said to dwell in them 

lioness that 

sportively wanders in the forest of the edges of very sharp 
weapons — the idea is — A lotus plant grows in 

water, so grows on the water of swords’ edges ( i e it 
IS the sharpest sword that wins am I am 

captivated by this youi love ) for bravery A fluid or 
stream ( ^ ) may carry away a person 

p S3 I 29— p 54 1 6 ^krJir ^<rJ]T ^HTU 

lathe case of heroes conferring of obligations on otheisis 
never wearisome t e heroes love to confer numerous obligations 
on others repeated superfluous hence 'wearisome * 

sfttnrt pleased to see that the king cared 

more for the success of undertaking than for any ^ 

personal gain >jiii«^“the idea is— with an oya 

dilated through pleasure she looked at the king The white 
of her eye was like the waters of The poet fancies 

that the king was bathed in poured ( ipj^ ) over his head 

At the time of coronation a kings head is bathed 

with holy water by the excess of courage or 

spirit — for the lengthening of in this 

compound, note the Sutra *^aT g r ^ UT C 3 26 

I 1 f?r ^ ) Two q^fs, that of the sun and the moon, 

were already well known promises him that ho would 

be the founder of a third as famous as the other two 


unbroken qq^fiqqRi (growing) q^ 
gqiqfq (handsome) gtiMM'hlusiIq iTcqiq«— 'i^ostly 

consisting of eminent men fond of truthfulness liberality and 
courage qqr^ ut tbo end of compounds means *pre eminent ’ 

the story of “nd his persecution by fq^TT^rq are well 

known r»dc ‘'bap 7 8 for details icftajT? 

lord of all the earth except qqqjl, which was under the 
protection of f^q himself Hence the words 
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a great and -was desirous o£ conquering 

lieaven after he liad conquered the earth. Oomparo ‘JTT^Rrr 

-ith 30 and vide notes thereon. *re7rq... 
^R^O’i’Cr •whom this hand (of mine) •will itself -wave the 
chowrie, abandoning the lotus. says eho will throw away 

tlie lotus in her hand and hold a chowrio in it for waving it 
over that gre^ king. became invisible. 

P. 54 11. G-IG. had said 

when the king solicited her to crown the undertaking of 
l^-o with success. because the rite was properly 

performed ( to its finish ). ^ tpj at once. wearing an 

armlet. with a girdle, gjd ^vith a mallet or club. 

Cljfl — with a sword. f^rrpKS always carry swords. Compare 
*«^Rna7 above (textp. 18.1.22). 8T|y...^*jT: the 

ambitions of indolent and weak-minded people never soar high. 

*3TOTt unsubstantial, worthless, 

feeble. but the favours of the good aro naturally 

far-reaching. uot imagined oven in dreams. 

gift* aman light by nature goes up (becomes 

puffed up) like a balance even after obtaining a particle of 
prosperity. In the case of a doUcato balance, the equilibrium is 
disturbed oven by a particle. that is already 

made an instrument hy your qualities. Ho says: — my heart 
is already captivated by your qualities. There is also another 
sense suggested. Threads (jpis) are employed in binding a 
tiling, sreq; that has obtained its 

present position through you. He says that he owes his 
I'tni'ns? the irat^ aad te ae omr uiW; ^ watnJui? tb ub 
some good turn to the king out of gratitude. 
this my foolish heart is shameless in that I desire to keep 
myself in your memory hy serving you in accomplishing some 
small affair of yours. Jic^q—E^W the dignity of the hearts of 
the wise is inaccessible to (the receiving of a) favour in return 
t. e. the wise never receive sometliing in return for what they 
have done for others. ho refused .(the offer of ). 

P. 54 U. 17—28 as though 

it were a grove of blue 'lotuses dropping the spray of dew 
The pupU of bis eye resembled gr qy.q and the 
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bright tears dew drops Isay *I am going’, 

that would not be suitable to the affection I bear to you The 
roots in’ J’^nd ip^weie inauspicious and would not bo used by a 

person parting from Ins friend In these and the following 
clauses, puts forward various sentences and dismiss 

es each of them as not suited to adequately express his senti 
ments when parting from lus friend, the king 
If I say * my life is at thy disposal,’ that is mere^ superfluous 
His meaning is * without my mg so, my life is already 
at your sen ice , so those words need not be uttered ’ 
'KWq, 'take this wretched body* would be to keep things 
distinct ( which are not so ) You and I are one Therefore 
what IS mine is already yours To ask you to receive my body 
would be to make a distinction ) between you and me 

w hich does not exist I am purchased by you bit 

by bit’ would not be appropriate to your obligations Your 
obligations are so many and so great, that even if I were cut 
up into small particles the number of those particles would be 
too small os compared with them qpij *y ou are my 

kinsman’ would be placing you at a distance One is not 
necessarily very friendly and affectionate to one's kinsman. ^ 
?»rf2r heart remains with you’ cannot be directly 

perceived I cannot show by (by the testimony of 

the eye) that my heart is bound to yours fq ‘this 

my success ( or attainment of superhuman power ) that causes 
separation from you is a veritable torment ( ^nv i i )’ cannot 
be believed. As I aspired to be and worked hard to 

secure my object, no one will bebeve me if I say that 
my IS a torment to me 5 

^ *your kindness was disinterested is a mere repetition 
( or praise ) would also mean ‘without any merit in 

me ( to deserve such kindness ) ’ He means — if I say 

j’ I ^0 anything new, it is your nature to do kind 

deeds without any merit in those whom you so benefit So my 
words will repeat what already exists and I may bo looked 
upon as simply praising you. Tcdic sentences are divided 
into firfvr and A ^f?r is that which lays down a rule 

or injunction or a religious commandment such as 

An IS a sentence which recommends a ftpT, v 
which illustrnleg it, prai'cs those that followed the and 
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points out the evils of not following a is one of 

the three kinds of is explained as 

or ns 3T3q^T»n?3^T^J.’ ?I^sqT*«*gT *I should bo 

remembered’ sounds as a command. He' says — 'you are so 
great that it would be prosuiopluous on my part to command 
you.’ -A-t all events this person (i. e. I), remorseless 

in pursuing his own selfish purpose, should be kept in mind in 
talking about ungrateful persons and in narrating the accounts 
of bad men. Ho requests the king to remember him at least 
among ungrateful and bad men. 5^f«5s=TJ 

(shaken, tossed about) ftiT STfect: mcm: 

{adj. of or we may take it as an adverb (aifel* 

«T 4 I ^nfirr). As ho rose np with violent speed, his necklace 
was rent asunder and ho struck the stars with the falling 
pearls. ( parted ) As the white 

lino parts tho hair of women so he parted tho planets while 
going through them, ^ who was taught modesty. 

had been humbled by the king. 914 sirr; I 

should bo favoured with a command whenever necessary, 

p. S4 1. 29— p, SS 1- 12 Tho principal 

■sentence is f44?r. ^OT...(tnJiqK'wben the night had 

almost run out. (connect with began to blow. 

fragrant with the exhalations of tho opening lotus 
plants) fragrant like tho breaths of waking Imndsomo women. 

Writers on erotics divide women into four classes 
- “nd the first being the best, 

the 

idea is:— the wind was charged with tho dow of dawnj the poet 
fancies that the wind was a lover Avbo was covered with sweat 
( in tho form of dow drops) at tho joke of removing the shawls 
fromthe bosoms of forest nymphs, 3TT?er: (*I3TO*) 

that brought sleep to raoon-lotuscs. At tl\o 
advent of morn gaj^is close tboir petals. chilled by tlio 

end of night; void of tho w.armtli (of love ) on account of tho 
old age of Night, liaving particles of frost or snow, 

(helpless) 

f 4 ^ 5 ...f 4 '?rT*n^PI.-“tho idea is: — pairs are separated at 
night. Throughout the night they he.avcd hot sighs. 

I'oct fancies that the night- was scorched by tbo^ ' 1‘0*' ' 
and entered the western ocean to allay the boat. 

20 
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hcMcd enters into wnter. As a matter of fact there is & glow 
of light in tlie oast at dawn, awhile the west is still dark. Hence 
the words Tor ride notes pp. C", 97. ewi— 

when the lotus plants began to open ( their eyes ) aj 
though curious to see Lakshml that was bodily present 5 ^^ 
had showed herself to the king. As night was drawing to a 
close, the lotuses began to open. The poet fancies that they 
were curious to sec the Ixicltlj presence of 

( adjrol ) fke birds in which awoke from sleep 
wlion tho forests, the creepers m which were made 
to dance by a soft breeze, dropped down a nia«s of particles 
of frost ns though it were a heap of floa-ers. Both flowers 
and particles of frost are bright, 

when the closing Aftmtic/oe { night lotuses ) inside 
which were imprisoned buzzing bees bommed forth, os though 
they were auspicious conches ( blown ) to awaken the glory of 
day lotuses, Eings and great persons are aroused from sleep in 
tho morning by the blowing of conches, by the lays of bards 
Ac. sRrterJ fH^s began to close in tho 

morning and the bees were conSned in them and made a noise 
inside. This noise is fancied to bo tbe blowing of a conclO 
(getting up from their beds) 
the breaths of their nostrils. nlTgT4,.. a r r«ftTa ^hen 
the stars, the buib of the creeper of Uigbt, clustered together 
in the west, as though they were driven away ( by tbe breaths 
of the sun’s ^horses). sqRI (uftO ^ ^ fRU: or 

^^rniTcRT iRTT-' ‘hRv-t.ttJ' '^*^0 ^‘^8 buds. In the 

cast no stars were visible on account of the glow of day-break. 
Tho poet fancies that on the breaths of the sun’s horses, stars 
w.cTA'WAtfeAtnwawls. tha west and there clustered toq^ther. 
qi^trqi — qqci is the lord of the west. 

( shaken ) og:gqi{?r ^ ( inlaid, covered ). •• 

jT t rg ^ — the Constellation of the Great Bear looked grey in Iho 
light of morn. The pOct fancies that it looked grey being 
covered with pollen Ac. is a mountain to the 

east of Meru. Fide notes aljove p. 43. The Sun, the Sloon and 
the stars were supposed to resolve round ileru. Compare wrn^* 
3^ 6. 22. ‘qiTT TOT ^ 

Tt y i w I H vt ' 

qftirr ’td r ■'rhen the starry 
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dcor sank (towards the west) as thongh it were the fallen 
goad of tho elephant of tho'gCHls e. of ). The rofcrcnco 
is to the constellation of particularly to the three stars 

( constituting tho belt of Orion) that look like a dart. Those 
“dart-liko stars'seemed to be the goad of fallen from tho 

rider’s hand. of arffiPl) soiled by tho incident 

of the fight with tho Noga. adj. of 

pleased all the three with bath, food and clothing 
that did not differ from las own. sninK 

31^ ) ^TFT--*f0R?nf? Ho gave them tho same 

food that ho partook of, the same rich clothing tlrnt ho wore <to^ 
The com. explains differently. Tlic king made them bathe, take 
food ikc. before himself and then took his bath, food ^'c. 

C and T translate ‘with unguents, food and 
clothing immediately after his own person.* 

P. sSll'IS-V7 uftnrx refers 

devoted to the king on account of his bravery. 
tRKm on was bestowed 

wealth exceeding even their desires. !gvT...;p3S?5i^I who drew 
out* their swords in tho midst of the guard of warriors. Tl\ey 
wore allowed, on account of their rank and devotion to the 
king, to walk with drawn swords in tho mvdst of the king’s 
guard or in tho midst of tho king’s warlike courtiers, 
rp r a gtiT; (q^?5T^ 3nm^). • 

they occupied the foremost rank in battle. ^Jt»^TwfCT 
now and then. when ordered by tho king. $Rrq?* 

tho incidents of their boyhood. 
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For a brief analysis of the contents of the first three 
TTchchhvasas, see Intra pp. II-FV and p. XLIII. In the 
third Uchchhvasa Bona narrated how Pushpahhuti, king of 
Sthonvls'vara (modern Thanesar) and the ancestor of Emperor 
Harslia, mode the friendship of a S'aiva ascetic Bliairavncharj-a, 
how the latter presented a miracnlons sword to the king, 
and how the king helped the ascetic In the practice of magic 
for attaining a divine form. 

P. 57. Verse I The words and mean- 

ings. The great even in dreams do not desire to employ deceit- 
ful tricks ( ) nor do they take ^ (tribute), qtn may also 
mean 'alliance’. In these two respects they are distinguishable 
from others who become jtali. Husbands desire union with 
their wives and lake the hand of their wives (at the time of 
marriage). Without these two (^ and the great 

become the masters ( ^ } of the world by their mere name 
i. s. their very name is sufficient to bring to them the devoted 
allegiance of the world and they have not to employ tricks 
and to exact taxes as ordinary kings have to do. 

Verse 2 Construe m ^ 

One who strikes terror in ( the heart of ) all kings, — 

resembling the (ancient king) Prithu. Prithu was the son of 
Formerly mountains were rebellious and covered the 
earth just as they pleased. As no corn grew, people became 
famished and prayed to Prithu for deliverance. He levelled 
the earth by casting away the mountains with his bow and 
made it fertile. So ^ also was (as 3^^ means , 

•mountain’ also ). See I. 13 

i II 82. Compare 

( p. 5 of P. ) is 

the god one of whose names is 

11’ I chap. 92. m (with ^) the 

size of which is great. . also means ‘the part of 

elephant's head between the tusks.* How Ganes'n 

21 
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IS explained by the The story is — 

f^aql *rrTii^ i 

iTE^fFB 1 3 ^ WTf^ 

33?5 gsTi'T^ I msj«i[ ^ tpft sr^ »m ’ 

Intbesot^\o verses the poet suggests the greatness of 
Ilorsln ^v hose birth forms the principal topic of the fourth 
UchcIdiMlsa 

9 T»T The principal sentence is eiir vMRt 

There are (ire dependent clauses containing 
companions It is to be noted that all the words in these five 
clauses except the *Pply ®lso to ^TSf^^T ^'•id 

(according to their respectue cases ) (Ir as the navel 

lotus, the calix of Inch was resorted to of his own will by 
Brahma, ( springs ) from 

^ ibW (^fSi!rT)*Rr(^^Rm ) ‘qr 5^ 

In the Puranas Brahma is represented as being born in a lotus 
'is Inch springs from the na\ el of Being bis birth 

must be said to be due to his own will nlso ^^as jj;? 

4 Xq #ss«rr sr^) The kings of 

baa allowed learned Brahmanas to take from their' 
treasury as much as they hkeik was (^JtTrr;R?rJ 

Dr Buliler (F 1 \ol I p C8) says that must have been 
the name of the Ling ( after the constellation of 55?! ) and that 
the Mss make little distinction between q and 
as the senes of ( U ) jewels chief (5?: ?k) of which was 
( sprang ) from the ocean Jt: ?ra ZRT This refers to 

the churning of the ocean for which see I 9 and 

favoured by (prosperity) and 
w-as (^Rt siPtrC mine of jewels t e possessed of 

all the best things m the world) the assembly 

of planets mostly consisting of Jupiter (3^), Mercury (g^), 
"Venus (erf^), the moon (q^^) the sun (%5Tf^^) and Mars 
<35^) comes up from the mount in the east jfPI 

( with ) means ‘ mostly consisting of princes ( ) 

who were teachers wise men poets artists (^stt^), and 
brave According to ancient Hindu astronomy there were 
nine 37^8 ( mcluding the sun ) — the sun the moon 

and the planets were supposed to rise from a mountain in the 
east, more often called vi<q(l|R But for ^7, the word 
18 u«ed here ‘ digits of the moon ‘the 64 arts such os 
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painting, ’dancing '&c.’ "was the Source of prosperity 

to Jf^E'To. JTCr—spTRr^as the ocean fit for bearing 
the great burden sprang from the' might of the Sagaras ( sons 
. of ), By rrfUTK loay be meant who sleeps on the 
’ ocean or the reference may bo to the ocean’s keeping the 
earth inviolate. "When the sacrificial horse of was stolen 
away by'^j his sixty thousand sons dug the whole earth 
at the command of their enraged father. The* void thus 
created whs filled by the rush of the Ganges brought from 
heaven by vtTffc»T,. descendant of 

( fit to bear the great responsibility of protecting the world).' 
swpjfff was ipTR: ^R!T). The reading 

jpTcfP^ is not good as it cannot bo well construed with 
and also with 5 ^q...^ui^ns the which comprised 

Vishnu and Balarama ( sprang ) from 

ilP^ i3 given as ono of the thousand names of 

iu the stgsjt^TO 13- 143- 30 OTFral filtTOn 

was a descendant of and grandfather of frur, 
^I3rt5t! OTst:- aepjft hrevo ( tij ). 

^ P. S7 U- 8-13 g^...^prR:« The principal sentence is q?n?^ 
* 3r3TI<r??r tPnJTJ. Syntax requires that must be taken with 
<T3r^^r. But it would be better to take it with if the 

sense of what follows bo carefully considered. Hero again there 
are numerous dependent clauses containing comparisons, 

the creation of beings, rendered glorious by(tho 
oxistonco of ) qsf in its unimpaired state, is produced in tho 
beginning of tbo Krita age. eifqqe; vdj ^ 

According to ancient Hindu ideas, in tho g;cr 3 q ^ existed in 
its fullest splendour and there was not a trace of In 

each of tho other threo gqs (^fiT, 5Rf3)q4 decreased 

by ono quarter, and eivq increased by one quarter in an 
ascending scale. ^ j qrwixqq: 

4ai^Rl tT3s L 81-82. Tho kings (qr^im-) wero also 

rendered glorious by the fact that in their regime ^^4 was never 
on the vane. gg W (goes with qqqg.). initR(hy 

light; by valour) ainfn^d (fromthosunj from 

the that was tho centre of bravery ). tqi nif f t 

1); that covered the quarters with their bodies ( with 
i pRq;); that filled tho world with their battles ( with t,ii{[qs). 
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from jr5lT "‘'ho i3 tlio creator of mountains ( with 
f?r^ ), from that which xs tho source of kings llountains had 
at first wings and they went where they pleased Tho reading 
would mean 'from tho best of mountains from 

the best of kings ' The latter meaning is unsuitable if we take 
as referring to capable of bearing 

tho earth (applies to both ^nprf and ) There are 

eight guardian elephants of tho quarters They are supposed 
to support tho earth 

qq;’ On the birth of the from ?r§riT} the 

of tells «s t ^rirplk sr^rnffr » ^^crT«n 

RTRFnrrqjr ii qrqal RcfF^r i’ chap i 

218-219 (Anand. ed) srgpEn^ from that which produces 
SI 5 I » tf learning ( with q^rrci.) ‘^^5^ nq> 5?rRC 
to drink (with 5f?\rn )• to protect (with^rsiR ) SHTWH 
RR ( 55 )erFrR ( sacred J nowledg© ) iw or 
( with *r?iT^) COT applies to both 3 ^ and ^pTR 

Jfirqtrs "^as one of the five trees of Paradise 
RTfrqraT t fRTR 3 f?tqTfftq^qq;ii* *rcn<k 

the garden ofindra, from that which gladdened ^ 
ns the yarious forms la t! e universe having for their snbsiratnr 
all the beings spring from Han 9TT<iqr ^ ith 

R^KT )i that gave shelter to all beings ( with 

^TlPt tRf RRiRT •'llRTra. (with that 

was possessed of prosperity 

P 57 1 14— p 58 1 9 ^ ^7^ %g— supply 
(to be connected with tR ) 3rd sing 

Aonst of qq^with ^ ^ ^^(1 a very lion to the deer in the 

form of the Hunas trq ^RT Ri^d Hunas — This is 

a name given to several peoples — (1) tho Huns who invaded the 
Homan Empire between 372-453 A D and were most formid 
able under Attila ( 2 ) tho "White Huus or Epthalites who 
tioubled Persia from 420 to 557 A D they are probably the 
mentioned by (3) the 

Hunas who invaded India about the same period See the 
Mandasor stone inscription of ( C I III p 14G)and 

tl e Bbitan stone pillar inscription of (Cl HI p 64 ) 

of whom it 13 said ‘^4^ 4t«rf TO RipTfR' 

— who caused loss of sleep ( through fear ) to the 
Gurjara king (t e king of Bhuunal in Bajputana ) nrRTirft’l 
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^ country round modern 

Kandahar. ' Ji?vrfg;q[; an elephant of the best type. 

7T JT^TT-* I ?T % »i«nT^ ii* 

is a fever which attacks elephants. The reading in the text 
■is better than Tho of 

us that all the fevers of elephants ace called r^\^, and that 
there are ten varieties of them. See eivznrr ■which is styled 
^ is one of the varieties and it is the deadliest of 
all. tn ^ l' -4 says that it is called ^ because it kills elephants 
at once. 

\ ^ ' 
rW I W ^ J trer ?TcITmt ^ ^ 

H.’ The other reading would mean ‘who was 
that is a fever of elephants, working secretly.’ This does not 
bring out the force and terror of the king's attack upon his 
enemies. Kvery fever (qR^) ** not equally dangerous to 
elephants. Compare ^arf^Vl ^ h’ 

( gr gli^R TV? I )■ who steals (t. r. removes, renders 

nugatory ) the skill of the king of ( country about Broach 
A. ft Southern Gujerat ). C and T translate ‘a looter to the 
lawlessness of the liSts.’ This does not seem to be correct. 
qpsqRySjTft: sr ?!tIT tTsJf* *n5Rr >* modern Alalva. (well* 

known ) The author means to say that sTfll'fita’^ 

hod conquered the Huns, the Gurjaras &C. See Introduc- 
tion. who, the moment he was crowned, gave up 

wealth that sticks to the (constituent elements of a 

state ), as if it were diet. "Wealth is absolutely necessary for 
tho smooth working of the national machinery. One who 
bathes removes the dirt tn. ti. ^ from his body In 

-a coronation a king is bathed with the waters of sacred rivers 
and in commemoration of it money is distributed among 
Brahmanas. RK ^ > ^IW- 

•who felt ashamed even when others 
clung to life in the first rush of battle, life which is dear to the 
cowardly, as if it were grass held in the mouth. To hold 
grass in the mouth is a sign of defeat and abject submission. 
Note the Marathi proverb ^ It I® the 

chickenbearted that will cling to life and save it at the 
cost of self-respect. "When the king’s enemies submitted to 
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him la battle, he felt ashamed at their abject submission to 
save life, which to the brave is as ^ go^s with 

both and ^ ^Ctf 3?7^ 

^ (reflection of self) was his (only ) compamon in 

battles SPT^ in battles The idea is this —'When the Ling 
fought with his enemies, he bent his bow for discharging 
arrows In his bright sword blade appeared the reflection of 
the Ling bending his bow It appeared as if the king was 
helped by bis reflection and even this made him uneasy (with 
the thought of having to receive another’s help in battle) 
Further he was pained by the fact that his bow bent before his 
foes ( though only for killing them ) 41 fiiqrf there seems to 

be a pun, giving two opposite senses 4tJTTfft (proud) 

(was troubled by mmd t e by the high soaring desires 
of his mind ), ilpfl B — who proud as he was, 
was never troubled in mind ( by difficnlties ) s r ff i^ a T 

^ ^ nailed with the inserted 

( w??nT?l ) poiQts of darts in the form of numberless enemies in 
his empire is said to be But in bis case it was 

« e never left him hat is nailed becomes flzed His 
sovereignty extended over many kings— his enemies whom Iie^ 
had subdued, so though they were like so many thorns m lus 
Bide, yet they served the purpose of nails and made his 
sovereignty The reading in the text seems better than 

Nails are inside, so the subdued Lings were mside 
his empire C and T taLe eiT^iid to mean ‘dead (with foes) 
We may also explain differently In lighting with bis enemies 
arrow heads enteied his body and os if helped to hold fast 
as navis would do 3rB%T 

■who^ by the broad roads for the march (iTRt ) of 
his troops ( ) as it were cut the earth m man} parts in all 

directions for the benefit of his servants, ( roads ) by which ( i e 
in makin^ which ) the river banks, pits, trees with luxuriant 
branches, clumps of grass, ant hills and forests were levelled up 
)tTzrT3BiT BW i 

), , JISWiPl ^ ^ (cq^ ) Tlio 

king s victorious armies marched in various directions and so 
roads had to be prepared for them or were made by the very 
fact of marching in large numbers Rivers, banks, clumps of 
trees and grass, and lulls and forests— these serve as boundaries 
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to demnrcftte one province from another. ]3ut these ^rero all 
removed by his armies. There remained only the broad roads ' 
that separated the several provinces which the king apportioned 
among his own servants. See ijgo 8. 24G-47 

■si i 55Tn;5:»sps- 

g^sr still sfttirg siwRt li.> sirasRipi II. ICI sftm^ ^bt— 

SKatil^t' ^ggs;.?fii5?5!5nfei%n5taa!\rap^tr. sibsm 

whose longing or thirst for battle was not gratified. 4 
ST^TP}: the idea is — his prowess was so great that nobody dared 
oppose him ; the result was that his desire to fight was never 
gratified and his own prowess in Hits way caused him uneasi- 
ness, as if it were the prowess of another. If anyone else had 
great prowess that would have been a source of trouble to him. 
P. 5 8 — the principal sentence is iT^sjcIN! ^r^— 

^ ?<If^^cr-“who3e prowess appeared .as if it had 
•an embodied existence made up of the five great elements in 
the wives of the chieftains that were slain io opposing him. 

si^€T*T??TT5 %3. By kls prowess the princes 

that opposed him were killed and their wives’ hearts burnt 
tlirough anguish, their eyes shed tears, they heaved deep sighs, 
they had earth on their bodies because they rolled on the 
ground through grief, they felt the world o void (?J:«r), 
their husbands were dead. The author fancies that SRptf was 
identical with the effects it produced on tho widows of the 
princes that were killed. As these effects were perceptible, he 
fisys s rai ' H ■'vas The word means ‘the earth*. All visible 
bodies are made up of the five elements (here the word 

^fTn'lsused forapnn), ept, %si:, en^ and STT^TTO. 
means ‘patience’. The women had to suffer. er^...?repft: — - 
The idea is — The best of his servants that were near him (i. e. 
high officers of state ) were endowed by him with so much 
wealth and splendour that they appeared like him. A reflec- 
tion is generally seen in objects that are near (s^ra^)aDd 
bright like jewels &c. 

Here the words Rife, ^l?C kave double meanings. 

. v;mV also 3iR(: Dissolve and 

similarly. had'^jf^ 

( prosperity, ashes ) by the fire of his prowess. He became 
I prosperous by his prowess; fire produces ( ashes ). Explain 
( the following similarly. fefe' he attained his objects 


by the heat of Ins bravery Rife; also means ‘cookmg’, which 
IS cfFcoted by gjt;TH^(heat) 3|^ ffe lus family (g5r)pros 
pored b^ tbo water of Ins sword— blade (bamboo) when 

watered glows ijra' his manliness ) was pro- 

claimed by the mouths of the wounds received by him from 
capons ^1% (nttcranco) can be made only by the mouth 
( “ho levied tribute by the scar made by the 

string of his bow t e fought hts enemies with the bow, ^anqu 
ishcd them ond took tribute from them By constantly wield 
mg the bow bis hand ( ^ ) became bard ond had scars, i c ^ 
( corn } seized las hand qs| who looked upon enmity as 

a present, fight asa blessing, the advent (srnw) of battle 

as a great festival ^5 he regarded an enemy as the 

disco\ery of a treasure (because by conquenug him, he would 
secure booty and tribute ) sudden attack as an 

auspicious event ^gvnrr—® stream of wealth 
On account 0! the multitude of sacrificial posts that were 
erected close to each other it seemed as if the age had put 
forth sprouts The king performed numerous sacrifices, m 
each of which a ^ was reqnired There was thus a thick row 
of ^s In the also, people performed many sacrifices 
Therefore is seemed as though f that had vanished ( the 
present being had again come to life On 

account of the clouds of sacrificial smoke that spread in all direc 
tions, it seemed as if Kalt liad run away Kali ( being the age 
of sm and vice ) is contemplated as dark , smoke is also dark 
As the clouds of smoko were wafted hither and thither by 
the breeze, the poet fancies that it was Kah that was flying 
the country plastered with chunam , possessed of guj 

/ nectar which is the abode of the jfods ha9,5Uj 

( that were being tossed to and fro ) The 
fluttering banners on the spires of temples resemble the leaves 
( ) of trees shaken by the wind ^ is contemplated as 
white — the idea is — the king erected, when he 

performed sacriflces, outside the villages, large ( 

^l^rpr^s, snnT® nnd It 'eemed as ^f the stprs had 

given birth to them "We take nog q with each of the four ^liTI 
IS the hall where the sacrificer, the priests and other learned 
men meet is the room where food is distributed to all 
spn (ilarathi where water is given to travellers i-c 
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is a room to the east of the to bo occupied by 

the wife and the household of the saorificer. 

on which remarks JIF^V 

^n:’. JRra?Fnnf?r (materials, utensils) 

^ os if ^ had been shattered into pieces. Tlie 

golden utensils were so many that it scemod as if ^ had.heen 
broken up into pieces which were turned into utensils. is 
said to be the mountain of gold. 

p. 58 h* 10 — 30. The principal sent- 

eiico is TTFT 

genitives from (L 10) to (1.14) apply to the 

king also and all the nominatives in those clauses apply to 
q^R^also. 5 rnn.-^i;C^ as qrl^, who was called 1 “ her 
formec life, was to S'iva. The queen was ) and 

the king was ^ 5 ^ (one who caused happiness). <trH i »a l s fq 
this suggests that the queen as a was his wife even 

in his former birth. Tho word may also suggest (as the 
com. points out) that was fair while was sfinjn, 

, once oolebrated a great sacrifice at which he did not invite 
his daughter nor her husband f^, She went uninvited, 
but being greatly insulted, threw herself into the fire and 
perished. 8 'lva when he beard of this destroyed Daksha’a 
sacrifice, gjfl was afterwards born as qT#rft. Compare ^jtk- 
5nTqI. 21. Rg: ngw \ 

trt qm refers often to the story 

of 5 :^. See 

( Rsqt: ) qjR— who rests on the 

bosom of Compare 

{ P* lO-ll of ^)- "Hie king was ( i. e. 

to be honoured by the world) and the queen was Jj...qx (who 
had captivated the heart of the king), here means 3 ^?^:- 

and means ‘the last’ There are four 3?;cr:qit®13 of 
which Rr?r is the last. qt ) W. 

fsT^ The reading seems to be duo to an 

effort to make good sense. ,q]oi perhaps intended to suggest 
another sense also { by putting tho word ) vis. Lakshmt 
transfers her affections to many kings. q^f! 

the star of which is brilliant and twinkling ( with ); the’ 
jl, pupil (rh^) of whose eye was bright and unsteady ( w**"’ 
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IS said in mythology to be the special favour 
ito of the moon out of his 27 wives (theijyqfs) The Lmg 
also vas (well versed in the arts) ^4 JR!’?! 

desned to create all tho beings and then they were pro 
daced So tho gfe ( thought ) of ?npT is The 

king was tho lord of hia subjects and tho queen was like a 
mother to all her people JfnPTO — The Ganges springs 

from the family of the great mountain and is looked 

upon os tho queen of tho ocean ( the lord of rivers ) The 
king was the lord of qrfilsft ( an army ) and was born 

in tho family of great kings in^I gn clever in following 
( the I'ke Tho tn^TH luko is said to be the 

native place of swans, where they are ®aid to flock at the be 
ginning of tho monsoon The king was a (a swan 

among kings v e tho best ), while was clever in acting 

according to tho v\ ishes of the king qilt means 

WTT tRTT — 

( tho three ^ edas ) the various schools of which ore honoured 
bj the people Tho words and ^nw we sometimes used 
as sjnonyms, sometimes means t c those who 
study a particular of the Veda, an ideal succession oi 
teachers and pupils This latter is the sense here defln 

ed m the as qq ’ There is an insepar 

able relation between ud au^i the thice Vedas which lay dowa 
tho injunctions to be followed by men The king was qq m 
carnate and was gqn =^^^1 qrqi ) 

— The great sage is here whose wife is e<7nj^ 

srg^ — who always remains by his side The 

star of always seen by the side of qRlg in the constel 

ation of the Great Bear epprat *s regarded by the Indians as 
the typo of conjugal fidelitj and constancy and is pointed out 
to the bride by the bridegroom in marriage ceremonies Note 
tho high praise put by »n the mouth of srqq; as regards 

‘qqr ’ 'jwm* iv The king 

was iiqigfq ( a ) and tho queen never left his side day and 
ni^ht prf^ ( literally ) in her gait she was mostly a 

swan, in her tones a cuckoo, m love for her husband a ruddy 
goose ( i tf she had the gait of a f the sweet high — 

pitched tone of a cuckoo A.C = (also called qp^) 

It was beheved that cuckoos place their eggs in the nest of 
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crows and thus have their young ones looked after by others. 

q^^i: ir ^15^ v.' 

Tho bird is supposed to be separated from its mate at 

the advent of night^and is u type of abiding love. Even though 
separated merely by a lotus leaf it cries for its mate, is affix- 
ed in 'the sense of sfT^^ or *IT.’5. 4. 21 

and qr. 4. 3. 143. In 

tbe fulness of qqt^ (breast, cloud) sbe was as if the rainy season, 
in playfulness she was as if wine. She naturally possessed those 
f^^rras which wine imparts to those that have tasted it. 

in tbe collection of wealth sbe was a treasure, in { bestow- 
ing) favours she was a stream of wealth, (1) amassing a 

rich treasure; (2) having a calix (withqiq^), the queen 

gave what was desired by suppliants; flowers give rise to 
fruits, — people perform adoration (called 

in the morning and evening; the queen was honoured by 
all people. the moon and the queen liad no 

(heat, pride of wealth ). a mirror takes in (i.c. 

reflects ) every being j sho drew (i. f.influcnced by her good- 
ness) all beings. la tbeknowledge of the character 

6£ others, she was tho science of palmistry. is supposed 

to be the author of tho "The supremo 

spirit peiu'ados everything; the queen could comprehend every- 
thing. According to tho Vedanta, *nc*r[cJI^(JT5l) is everywhere 
and everything. Compare *JTqt 

Sraritis, like that of jg, lay down what is pure 
(fi%);bcr thoughts were pure or holy. 3T^...^eqg slio 

was full of ar^g (nectar, water) to tho thirsty, bliss, 

happiness. tc^^rd her elders, she was (i. e. 

sho was humble ). is a symbol of humility. It beQ<Is 
when a flood sweeps down upon it. qbi...fq®TgRT^ sho u-ns 
the prosperity of tho family of elegant gestures ». e. in her one 
could And the nemo of floo gestures and dalliances. 

she was as if tho penance purity of womanhood. Penance 
purifies a sinful person. Sho was typical of woman-hood purged 
of all frailties by penance. she was as if the 

fmitiun of the mandate of irjjt. She could have lK5a-itche<l any 
ono by her charms. she was ns if the post-concen- 

tration conciousness of beauty. The idc.a is;— ^ liad as if 
been in a rrmiq (t. r. liad given up moving about in tho world ); 
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then ^ ga\o «p its state of gririv a Yogin docs and hecame 
conscious in the person of the queen means ^nrrfq fH ' if ^ 

( cessation of the state of Yogic trance) Tor the meaning of 
sjeUR, note III 36 i!in*n3^Hnf ^ciTT% ’ on -which ^ 
sifT^pTinr says ^Pnfelf^RrRWrtTRT 

N i g. I *3^d^TWVrmRI * c and T render the T^ords 
as ‘the Eureka of loveliness’ ^ she was os if the ova 
tion of passion means ‘fortune* (good or bad), here, good 

fortune means congratulation, compare the use of the root 
?v^in ‘^qr ikt 5fhnR^ she was the 

attaiumcnt of the desires of beauty Beauty had been longing 
for a proper person to represent her and found the fulfilment 
of that longing in the person of the queen she 

was the root of the ancestry of love As a family traces its m 
cestry back to some founder, so true love started v\ith her 
and was then propagated through succeeding generations of 
lov ing women The readings of B abo make good sense 
^7;^^ she was tbo utmost limit of the creation of lovoli 
ness In her loveliness found its perfection, 
she was as if tbs majesty of youth ‘jT^TT^fq 
9777^ i'he was the cloudless rain of intelligence Bain * 

fall requires clouds, henee ram without clouds is looked 
upon as an extraordinary thing, a wonder Her intelligence 
was wonderful is said to bo ^^5? This 

bad name that had acquired was wiped off by the queen, in 
whom was Compare 

TI 41 iRT she was the fulness of the 

fame of chastity 0 and T translate ‘goodness* bloom of 
beauty,’ which is not correct she was Brahma’s 

creation of the atoms of beauty The idea seems to be this — 

By creating her, Brahma created the qRigs of beauty , when 
erer he -wants to create another lovely form he would draw 
upon her beauty ( the Tf^in^ ) According to the Vaiseshika 
philosophy, from atoms the -n bole world is produced 51*7 
^rrfkfk the quietude of quiescence 5707 is restraint of 
passions or of the mind. The idea is that even gq would 
derive from her Explam the remaining clauses similarly 
( srfqsricrFr vrjq ) high birth gqq restraint 
steadiness (of mind) ^317 sportive or amorous action 
— From the Sonpafc seal we see that the name of 5^’* 
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mother vras and not ' See -Introduction. j t p rrRf 

she "was the centre of the life of the king, she "was the 
very life of the king. — tlie king confided every 

^thing to her. she -was the source of the righteous- 
ness of the king. A ^ife is tho source of as said by 

No I^r could be perform- 
ed without her. See Itfgfhr ?n5icr HI* 3- 3- I 

The says that the "wife is the source of fir^n 

er-5and^;[) ‘ar^ Wl’r *I3'qFr »TBTt «THcnT*' B¥Tl'>TRT^ 
^ IP 74. 40. 0 nnd T render ‘the 

centre of all creatures’ love, confidence, duty nud felicity*. 
This is not correct. ;TOKf^j(l)of 

tho conqueror of the demon (i‘ c- t>f (2) of the 

vanquisher of Hell. The king by his had removed the 

possibility of going to Hell. is represented as resting on 

tho bosom of Vishnu, fiwi killed ;n*?l ^ho ^ras the son of jjfrT 
( the earth ) and was king of sec f ^g^ o] V. 29, 

P. S 8 1. 31-P. S 9 1. 4 at the rise 

of the sun ( tni%5T ( piece of cloth ) mfff «T?r. 

^ith his face towards tho east in a circle 

that was smeared with saffron paste. 0 and T translate 'kneel- 
ing eastward upon tho ground in a circle.’ This is wrong. 
The lung did not Kned in a circle. Ho had drawn up a circle 
with saffron paste on to which ho put his oficrings. 
ruby (which is red in colour), he offered worship 

( ) with a hunch ( m, n . ) of red lotuses that wero red- 
dened by the sun, ns if it (bunch) were his own 

heart devoted to the sun. s rg ^^i ; 

Tho heart and tho bunch of lotuses arc both red 
and ©gref:. muttered proyer. B 3^r. 

for the purpose of ( securing ) issue, 
favourably, suitably, Hero it may 

be taken os an adjective of meaning ‘ favourable.’ 
restrained, devout. vTst^ik: one who mutters ‘prayers, 

*IT5’ ’TT. 3- 2. ICG (The affix 3r«R is applied to tho fro- 
Ijuentatiro base of q^, cn^nnd qrq^i ^rsiq;^?). 

«T^. The is a well- 

known declared by to ar^;r ( see Nir. cd. ). 

Tor some of the details given in tho text, ■ nolo tho following 
!rom tlio ‘I’i m I fim im 
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???r I mmr^^ i w f^ir^ mrrr -iJd^JJ Ji’ 10* 5 

p SPll C-17 vtw f?ra^ 5 TtPT 7TRT5T3^I'I (entreaty) 

— influencod by tlie entreaties of their derotees 

)to Hia. filar (gar) gar (ch«mm) garaa®^ 
0“ ” second couch On the propriety of this see the 
coni t)^i'aiv(^ulu»i I ^rfs fg »IT5»ft^JT^PnTT ST5 »T ^ 

gcqi^r n ’ See irge !T erqr m »’ *0 

Perfect 3rd sing of ^ *Tflcicr fSBc^ — the principal 
sentence is ir^ft^Trft ^5^^ *3n%^ sTmFIT 

night hod reached its close 
(approaching) ^irra^cir gilT ^‘^HT * 1 ^ 

^Zoc pr p of the desideratire of when (the moon) was 

declining (hi about to hang down ) ( sinking, waning ) 

^ 53T^ ^ 

*T^ ( when Tcry cool drops of dew 
(ey^^arpr ) ** tli® perspiration of the 

inoon( 5 i^'n: ) evoked by the joy of touching the night lotuses 
with the tips of his iR^s (rays hands) The poet represents 
that when a young person intensely in love touches his sweet 
heart, he perspires ^ is one of the eight eTf^??piTT?s JTS^ 
when the lamps in the harem being smitten 
struck) by the breath of the sleeping beauties that were in 
toxicated by wine flickered as if intoxication had been trans 
ferred to them The lamps flickered owing to the breaths of 
sleeping women The authoi represents this flickering as the 
•Staggering of intoxication The lamps caught intoxication 
from the breath of women woftit^ the smell of wine ^fsRRT 
^ KPT^r — construe this with below (^1755 ^K^iTfiT 
whoso feet were as if shampooed by the stars that were reflect 
ed in his white nails zfW ( rnOf ) It 

should be remembered that the king is represented as sleeping 
on the roof of his palace in the summer Hence the stars were 
reflected in his nails ^ he liad his hmbs spread 

carelessly as if they were consigned to the women in the form 
of the quarters Understand after 8 t|’ , the instrumental 
being used in accordance with, the S itra 2 3 21 

('JRrfWTRT ) R?tr >5^ *rg who was fanned 

by the beauty ( -sft ) of his face with breath that was scented 
iig ( wine, honey) ns if it ( breath ) was the breeze of 
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the fan vis. the Joins in her hand. The king had drunk 
vrine and his breath n’as charged with its odour. The poet 
fancies that he was fanned by the with 

the breath, is represented as having a lotus in her 

'^hand. would have iig ( honey in it ). If the lotus were 
used as a fan the breeze would be charged with the scent of 
honey, goes with o^: as well as 

Tvho was adorned by the 
image of the moon's disc reflected on his bright cheek 

which ( image ) looked like a chaplet ( ) of white flowers 
displaced by the seizing of hair in amorous sports. The 
reflection of the white moon looked like a white garland. A 
tRsK ( which is worn on the head ) may he displaced and dangle 
on the cheek when seized in sypfcfJ. 

if calling on her attendants by the tinkling of 
her ornamontA gt^KiBRr (trembling ) sipife: 

P. 59 Ik 18-29 ^—connect this with 

g lfq <Tr» which (ciy) was never heard before even 

in tho whole world, much less in the queen’s mouth. The 
king protected the world so well that not even the meanest 
had ever to cry ‘ help *. ind. at once. who 

as if drew a parting line in the night with his bright 
sword having a glittering edge, which (sword ) was snatched 
from tliat part of bis bed on which his head rested with his 
right hand that quivered with wrath, as if it ( sword ) were 
the white lotus in his ear coming out. the parting line 

in the hair on the head of women. ?fbRrrf_is the^r. p. of the 
denominative verb from Night is dark as hair. Tho 

flash of the bright sword mode a in the hair of the wotoan ' 
(night) i. e. darkness was parted by the white streak. The sword 
was kept below his pillow lo bo taken out in case of necessity. 
Being taken from under his head, the bright sword resembled 
a white lotus which is often placed on the ear as nn ornament. 

'TTTt *RT. Q nnd T translato ‘whoso glittering edge drew ' 
s line like a prolongation of his car*wreath across tho night.* 
This is obscure and docs not bring out the sense. einTTIcy... 

tossing aside with his left hand Uis upper garment, as if 
it were tho ether that intervened in space. Tho garment . 
very fine and thin and hence is compared to srnKT^T. The 
garment screened Uis limbs, also screens from our 
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tbe things in space ( ^ <r 3 Tm»i — his golden bracelet 
( Tvorn on the left hand "with which he tossed aside his upper 
garment ) dropped down ( from his hand ) by the violent toss 
ing of his hand and went rolling in all directions on the 
ground The poet fancies that the was his heart which 
wandered about in search of the cause of the alarm ( of the 
queen ) Some rich men even now wear golden ^qs on their 
left hand { brought down ) arrqiTf^ 

(placing) fjqr spfrqq ^ 5 ^ JTM — ^his nechlace was torn 

asunder by his Molent movements fell down before him and 
was reflected m the edge of Ins sword and looked like a piece 
of the rays of the moon arRt applies to both and 

0 ^° ^ The necklace got entangled with his "Bword and was 
cut asunder The rays were reflected on the blade of the sword 
stiqiRT ^ ha made the ends ( m ) of the quarters 
ruddy with bis eyes that were red owing to sleep and rage, as 
if they (eyes) were coloured with betel juice when kissed by 
Lakshmi His eyes were red throagh anger nnd because he 
was suddenly roused from sleep Tbe poet fancies that 
( sovereigntj ) bad chewed betel and then out of lovo kused - 
his eyes is pr p of the denominative verb from qrro'' 

( red ) Tlie reading means 'veihng or covering* and 

does not yield a good sense qtqq; «s if again bringing 

back the night (fqqjiq) by his frowning brow that was trid 
ent — shaped and that caused darkness qs a?-qq 7 ^ qqr ^ 
*iqi5?n (t^qr) forehead was wrinkled into three 

lines by rago and his brows were dark Tim author lays cm 
phasis on fq int^tqqrqiNT and flNTUT 5}w 

p 59 1 3&-P dO 1 5 3m ^ qi PlR^ — a i>oranri 
of the night -aatch (from qiftqr meaning night ) 

qr^ up l l'k hUmg the different quarters as if with the 
glory of morn q >q f^ ^ wearing earrings, armlets an 1 

coat of mniL bathed m saffron ( juicc ) of the hue of 

the insect The are red insects that are seen 

at the beginning of the ramj season (qnf^ ) 

inq Saffron is auspicious and women used to apply saffron 
on their forehead as a mark of auspicionsncss C nnd T trnns 
late ‘bathed in blood cochineal red This is bad To see m a 
dream o person bathed in blood is not a good omcO' The 
author intends the whole description to indicate good fortune. 
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II’ (oa -which 
says ‘^sanr^Th^t, l sm W^5 rC )» t'^o meanings 

o£^, note^ 11. 20^ oqu.n q^^gt{gar 5?g|?r 

snnj? m »’• ^rtjtt^ (^u^) 

er^^: z^T that foldeti their.hauds on their heads { in token of 
submission and adoration ). ’EP5;-..f^^'jqT 8,s if sbe^er© the 
moon issuing out from the ggicr ray_ It was believed that the 
•waxing of^ the moon was due -to a ray of the sun called gjwj 
and that the waning was due to the digits of the moon being' 
drunk by the gods. ‘<4^f5:rJ 33 ^ *lRlf%^5T 1 5 i®N§S-' 

■% S'^nni^ \V II. 11. 2*2. has a very interest- 
ing note on this flf?r ?l 3 ;^q%<l^*TT* 

I ‘g^wr: *iM5’ •” 

II. 2. 2. Bana frequently refers to this belief. See 

‘S3*i>ij^5rf5rg^5eft^* 
irt<radKRi«r^ttTg.’ It should be noted that in the pas* 

sage from Ba^a attributes the waning of the moon to 

^ f^5P7??rT In spite of the fact that I was weeping. 
P. 60 IL (j-20 

( &r«!W*tiTnr )— near the royal porch, perfect Srd p, 
ship, of ^ to sound. as If it were the first utterance 

of royal splendour (personified) proclaiming the result of ( t. e. 
indicated by ) the dream. It was believed that dreams dreamt 
in the early hours of the morning come out to be true, 

future prosperity, eroi^ violently. 'inJFt 2>sr/ect of sfrj^ 
7. P, to sound. ^5^ (drum-stick) ^JiCrTT. Separate 055 TT 
3TTJRvI9.. — This has been explained as ‘the symphony of 

twelve drums beaten simultaneously’ (*^^ ^n?^’ 

on Tim poet emphasizes the word 

sfl^ which is derived from the same root as that of stpt?^, 
(minstrels) that recited auspicious (verses 
or words ) that rouse from sleep. sRpRi: 5 ?:^: 

(stables). .STr^gff: qs^f^nr-* in front of 

the horses that neighed sweetly ( f:^.' )• 

( adj. of qqg^) from which 
oozed out the spray of frost— water, tiom. stny. »». of 

pr, jxxrti. of qj ( qualifies g^; and has for its object ). 
j two verses in the qqq and metres respectively. 

According to some writers the species of composition called 
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( the la ono ) should be divided into sections 

CrtlJed should contain verses m the and 

*1 

metres foreshadowing coming events See the quotation 
from JTT^^ in the Introduction p XX is an srg gfff ?" 

having ole\en letters in the 1st and 3rd Pada 

and twelve letters ^,t) in the Sndaud ith rR^^fT 

3^ ?r^ qfr II’ It IS also called as 

said by the * c{<^rc qq ^<j4^ [ icn %ctT^ ^ ^ 

defined as C*ir^’ Like the 

has eight letters in a After the first four letters in each 

qR there is a qrnq Tide p 8 C and T take qq^n’ and 8 T mq.if qT 
to be the names of the metres 

a hidden treasure is clearly indicated by the change id a 
tree f t c by soma singular or remarkable thing about a 
tree ). The com says ‘qqr^ 

f??T the advent of luck ar^ is the 

charioteei; of the sun m mythology and is a personification of 
the radiant sky at day break, compare ‘qR?JTrinfilpRT^t H *tT3 
3T^ very rapid ^ the pre ^ 
vious appearance of an omen <0^ you feel dejected 

when It 18 a time of joy thou art accepted (t e 

favoured) 3?|j?rrdt"5k^ descending (from the roof 

where the king had slept ) 

P 60 1 21— p 6 I I 15 vra 'Tf?r hiS 

mother took upon herself pallor as if on account of his glory 
though he was only m the womb yet Being pregnant, she 
became pale qg is represented by poets as white The poet 
fancies that her pallor ( really ) due to pregnancy was due to 
the glory the son in the womb was to attain in future jjq 
as if exhausted by the weight of his virtues qip 

she became av erse to food as if she were satiated with the 
nectar of the expanding brilliance On account of pregnancy, 
she became more brilliant in complexion and lovely This the 
poet compares to One who has taken would have nc 

appetite for ordinary food gq-ifiqq rq ( increasing ) cRl 
*n: %q 3T55gr although dissuaded by her elders 

C and T translate jjq as parents This is not necessary She 
would have to bow to all elderly persons inolnding her parents 
-Jurther it seems questionable whether her parents would be 
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at her husband’s palace ordinanly. she was 

taken by her friends for saluting (her elders) with difficulty 
by supporting her with their hands, — The queen 

_ would support herself against walls and pillars and would 
look like a doll. she could not lift up her feet 

as if they were surrounded by bees that had sat upon 
them out of their greed for a lotus. Her feet were radiant 
like lotuses. She could not walk swiftly because she was 
The poet represents that this was due to the weight 
of, bees, — The rays from her bright toenails resembled 

the delicate fibres of lotus plants, ^^is subsist upon 
— the idea is that she was so eager for 
rapport that she would stretch out her hand expecting support 
even from her own images reflected in the jewelled walls, 

she Was unable even to issue commands for the perform- 
ance of household duties, much less to do them herself. 

-The idea is she could not bear to mount to the roof of 
the palace even in tliought, much less with her feet that ware 
oppressed by the weight of the anklets, (oa 

account of hard breathing ). ( perfect of she 

groaned, breathed hard. at times of rising to receive 

( some person worthy of honour ). 

55^’*rfTT*‘. she was held up by the child in the womb 

as if through pride. The idea is:— she wanted to rise to receive 
and tried to get up by placing her hands upon her knees. But 
sho did not after all get up. The poet fancies that the child 
in the womb, being proud, did not like to bow to anybody, US'” 
it would have to do if its mother bowed ond so prevented her 
from rising. all tlay long ( accu. of time ). The sentence 

*s H^er face was reflected in her bright 

bosom. The poet fancies that her face had entered inside her 
iKxly ( in the form of the reflection ) because it was anxious to 
see the child, because was to be found in the 

king her husband and also her son who was to bo a glorious 
prince. humbled 

the pride of her co-wives by the fact that sho was to be the 
mother of the heir to the throne. There is a further sugges- 
tion. She placed only her feet on the lap of her friends ; but 
her feet on the heads of co-wives ». e. she treated co-wives as 
inferior. to her maids even. and qualify 
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composed as if with the atoms of ^ 
for destroying the alliances of all kings (^RJT) 

q? (s^c ) traqraiqCwith^jqiiq^it), ^in3<f;jjnq%Ri q^ 
(wings) ^ 9ianr (with understood) The mountains 
had once wings and troubled the earth by flying anywhere 
Indra cut off their wings with his ^ gpt refers to this story 
very often ‘3?^»mgf^c!fc5^JI«TTnTfTrf 

1 RfTT^^JT ’ ^ ^Hq^os if made with the means, 
tnz the numerous hoods of ^ It is supposed that the earth 
IS borne by the serpent on its hoods Compare 

^ ^ U5q?^ olso would be 

able to bear the responsibility of the world 
( she gave birth to caused tremor to all ( kings 

mountains) and who was if made with the limbs of the elephants 
of the quarters Elephants butt against hiUs with their tusks 
qualify 51^ 

*13 ^ h(1/^ 

vrf^2^«r%^ iral^ ti?T^ ^ 

*11^ fct cne month as if it were a single day 


p <JI L 13— P 62 1 10 BPTT^ The locatives 

from to oifRl qualify snrfil ( i e the month of ?TRvi) 

abounding in plantain trees "Wild plantain plants 
grow up spontaneously in the rainy season giaji^a t 

in which the Kadantha trees had put forth buds. The 
£f^ tree IS said to put forth buds at the adiont of thunder 
and ram, compare 

III 3'^nn 3fW fRf according to 

qr 2 36 »n 

which the clusters ) of barley blades had taken firm root 
H ?nT 

in which the red lotuses were supported (% e stood firm and 
erect, being nourished with plenty of water ) ( dc* 

lighted ) =qni q^ %' ' T It bclioi'cd that the ^TtTT could 

not drink water on the earth, but subsisted on a few drops 
from tho clouds ^ i tStr 

arc said to migrate to the >tR 9 lake at the commencement 
of the rainy season nod so on tho plains the cackling of 
was not hoard •nrfJr born in ■stfpt, while the 

poet says tliat ^ wvs conceived in Tft 

i (« e jwi) ^ also was •• c on his hand there were hncs 
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sembling a wbicb was looked upon as one of tLe 

55^3. 67. i7 ^5Kr feH<ga t tR^^i fTfwg-‘g??agtlPTT^: »' 

^g«TT4’ ‘to. at tho same time. 

IS delighted at heart and conceived the future^, 
if accepted (i. e. endowed with ) hy all the merits of her 
bjects. 3 B 5 is represented as white. The queen’s body 
joome slighty palid (^mp^) on account of pregnancy ; the 
?et fancies that it was the of the subjects that had 
isumed shape and come to her in the form of her the 
iea being that the birth of a good Emperor like ^ is due 
I the joji of the subjects, ns pregnancy came on. 

nipple. crests ( also 

^ The queen’s breasts 

id nipples growing dark on account of pregnancy. They 
ould be sucked by an emperor e. 5 ^), Drinking 

ater was brought for emperors in sealed (gf^) jars in 
‘dW to prevent poisoning. The dark crest of the seal 
resembled the crest of the nipple, her eye, long, 

glossy ( ) and white, became sweeter os if it were a stream 
of milk placed in . her face for ( supplying ) milk ( to her 
breast ), also would be ( viscous ) and ipjgr. 

See for the same simile ^ 

ffei II’ 5WR III. 23. (occu- 

pied) JTH (body) ^ nftwiT (by the weight), 
became slow ( from the denominative verb ). Her 

gait became slow owing to pregnancy. The poet fancies 
that the slowness was due to the weight of the nume* 
tons auspicious signs due to the conception of a 
(floor inlaid with gems) 

( reflection of the queen ) ( under the guise ). 

qqr. The queen was ' 

reflected in the brilliant pavement. Tho poet fancies that the 
earth was worshipping I»er feet by way of a prelude to what 
would follow when her son Ixrcame tho emperor of the world. 

of time, tgipftd w the object of arf q^nHiq r: (*r^- 
awning, ipnr^; drawing of lines or figures. 
onRwi imago of a figure drawn on tho awning. 
iRTI reflected in tho bright cheek (of the queen). 

reflected in her round Iwsom from which the garment had 
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been taken away on account of the agitation ) of 

piegnonoy 3^ 3i|I5 ^rwig;. the moon 

The reflection of the moon in the bosom appeared like a 
■white umbrella held over the A irhite umbrella 

IS an emblem of compare 3 16 

^ mtoqlfq even the 

■women holding chowries on the painted walls (t c even 
pictures moved chowries ) =qnRs are among the insignia of 
royalty. (by the trunk) giUki-qr (q^FlOgg 

^ dreamt that the four f^sn^s bathed her 

with water This was a precursor of the future sovereiguty 
of her son when she woke up ^F^SffT^qir— 

a chamber on thereof *=g^?rRr ^?TrtY Even the 

puppets cried ‘victory ’ "When she called out to her 

attendants, incorporeal \oiccs issued forth saying 'command ’ 
^riPfy-Thia sentence and the following give expression 
to the popular notion tliat the mother’s mind is influenced by 
the potential thoughts of the child m the womb, as said by the 
com *i^nurr 

Tins indicates that ^’s empire would extend up to the four \ 
oceans The oceans are sometimes spoken of as four or as 
seven t^rr . in the vicinity of sandy hanks 

( 3 ^, ‘^Ifplcr 55!niT ) inside the bowers of creepers 

on the seashore err^T Even as regards business of ex 

treme importance, her eyebrow moved playfully The idea is 
that slie felt no concern or anxiety even as regards serious 
matters, so calm and collected she was 3?T?Tf^ — ST^Tir 

qr. 5 1 109 (iRbag ^ tflci; 

though jewelled mirrors were near her, she had a strong 
Ukiug seeing her face in a drawn sword 

blade ^ . 3 ^ 3i3<aRwr gave pleasme to her 

ear stiffened —construe swT 

^ stretched wide 3 tr^.. 

brightening the house as if •with the idea of celebrating the 
festival of her delivery that was approaching At 
bouses are washed with chnnam The friends whitened the 
house with their eyes expanded wide 

friends cast glances in all directions from their widely c’^ 
pmded oyes (that were "wbite) The author fancies that the 
glances were so manj white and blue flowers of various kind* 
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o£ lotuses, offered in -worship to protect the queen from evil, 
giggj is a white night lotus. is a blue lotus, is pale 

red. The white of the eye mixed with the blue of the 

pupil and thewhite-ied of the corners. eminent 

physicians holding various drugs and sitting in their proper 
place supported the queen like high mountains ( occupying 
their proper places and having various plants growing on them 
and making the earth steady). It was believed that the 
earth, which was formerly unsteady, was made steady by the 
mountains. Compare ^TWT* 

the knots of her (neck- 
lace cord were tied excellent jewells. 55^nTT*«-'Enfff that had 
come with ( i. e. royal splendour ). She being a queen 

could command jewels. There is a pun on these words. 
Jewels -were also produced from the ocean at the 

time of the churning along with who was one of them. 
See above p. 147 for 

P. 62 Ih 8-12 5^^551^ JTT% in the month 

of ^ ^ qi. 4. 2. G 

*IiT^ ?J’ ?rT^. “ ?>RiH*ttj”^tien tho moon was in the 

'constellation. 'vhen the youth of 

tho night was about to cHmb up ( i. e. when night was just 
beginning ). «»«'?• of tho desiderative 2 >art. of 

^with^and stt. connect with sr^. 

not different from her own heart t. e. who was as dear to 
as her own self. %«rr— 5FJRT you are to be congratu- 
lated on the birth of a second son. present given to 

or taken by one who brings some happy nows. The com. defines 
3TT»T^^^t I ^ in •I'll 

3 Another definition given in the is 

P. 62 II. 13-21. enflf^- 

whoso extraordinary predictions had come true, 
beyond the reach of tho senses, «cf\PT** J^TR: ^ 
^ho had grasiicd the scienco of astronomy. 
^5;f9i?PC— "Words like et^^^tako tho he. of tho 
object of study, according to «nl^ 

0“ HI. 2. 3. 36 (snfftff erranfi 

I M t llMW ). who had mastered all the treatises 

on planets. Tlie of rcfcra . 
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to three branches of viz, ?^^en and and 

remarks It then gives a long list 

of the topics of ?rfeTT ( 2n(I chap. ). f^: ■svho was favourable 
to ( the royal family ). TIio com. says 

^ J ^ n^rr jr%5r: ^TPRcTT This means 

that the astrologer Av as a Mftga, a worshipper of the sun. The 
tells us that in a temple of the sun, a ^ should he 
placed in charge of the worship ‘Jgwif^Tl'Rcn^JPITsr ;r^: 

d:c,‘ (GO. 19). C and T refer to TVilson’s Vishnu 
purapa ( Hall’s cd. ) vol V p. 382 where an analysis of the last 
12 chapters of the vrfqtqguoi is given concerning the ipis. rip? 
son of fwj became a leper by the curse of g^j^^and was cured 
by worshipping the sun. He gratefnlly built a temple of the 
sun and brought 18 families of jpis from as priests and 

induced the ^sjs of a branch of the qr^s, to give their 
daughters in marriage to the jpp* Hence the iprs were styled 
iRbfsRS. Ho was a king of the solar race, had no 

son and thoreforo the sages performed a sacriBee for him and 


placed a jar full of holy water on a terfi and slept. 
being thirsty drank the water and then a son was born from 
his side. The (IV. 2) gives the origin of the name' 

qT?iIT 5 as follows “rpTSf 1. 

HHK 1 511^ ^ u 71 

iTT?umr r*. About JTpntn: 

the says ‘erelwniif ju t irp^niT 5^ 

iftqwFt. II ^ 

>’ free from 

the contact (srfSq^:) of all evil positions such as sq^qm. 
oJT^nr is the 17th qtir out of the 27, beginning with fq«Ri5T. 
Tha sa^s ^ 1 

'srmt ii gfg*Tratf?r ^ ii’. s^reiR' 

21%3 when the planets were in their places of exaltation. 
.It is said that *ft»T and g^jT the 

. respectively of 4lir, gu, ^ and See 

is that sign of the zodiac that is on the eastern horizon at the 
time of birth, srql^ ?nii after that t, e. since that time. 
conjunction (in astrology ). It seems to us impossible from 
an astrological point of view that all the planets were in their 
exaltation at the time of Harsha's birth. The day being the 
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12th of the dark half of the son could not have been in 
^ ( which is the of the sun ). bhi^T the seven 

are 1 B^Rt 

li’. must be 

such as 5^551 on the hand, snB?rf^ ij I ^<tiVv={ ( mentioned in the 7th 
Act of The great aro said to he fourteen in tho 

IV. 12. The ?[rv^q?jq 5 il gives them as follows 

V II BTfll 

*!•* I JirPtii; bh ii 

mfB ^BlOr B^tn ll*. The great ^ according to tho 

com. arc six. q^q?R: I 3 ^Brf?r 

ll\ The seven oceans aro B3^ BK 

BHfiTCTfBT: I B^B^II’ fiwjjo II. 2. £. 

means ‘sacriBce.’ ‘bhPt: ;Rr BRBft: = B5: 

(bbbb^s 

P. 62 I 22— p. 63 I 0aisn^\*-l7^. 3Bn«imT.'— though 
not blown or filled with wind from the mouth.- loudly 

and sweetly, perfect of ^ with f^. gf^r^ troi^iPrsi^ 

B5B )* tho drum that is beaten 

, at tho time of crowning a king. The author wants to indloato 
that tho whole world, animate and inanimate, rejoiced at the 
birth of who was destined to be a great emperor and vied 
in spontaneously manifesting its joy. BBt 

qw BBn? qzf 5 — Tho echo of the tabors spread in all directions. 
Tho poet fancies tliat it was tho kettledrum (qjf:) that pro- 
claimed immunity from danger to tho whole world. TIio idea 
is that would giro security against danger to tho whole 
world. Even now proclamations aro inado known to the 
people by beat of drum, figw: q- that tossed tho hair 

of their manes. Both and b^T mean ‘mane.’ Bl?lq ( in a 
stately manlier ) jjs'Ib: ( green ) JRq??: ( mouth- 
ful) ^ (graced). — has two senses. Those 

who tkneo make graceful movements with their hands (?^), 
Tlio elephants tossed about their trunks (n^) in a graceful 
manner. grTTP wlV ? (with f\wiirdB:);gmP 

^ SlfiB ( Ot’^UTB? ). Breezes redolent of tho perfume of wine 
blow at tho birth of Tbb is fancied to be the sigh of 
• leaving f^. Tho idea suggested is— at tho birth of gif, Bi^nl 
left and came to VTien leaving her husband she 
sighed. Tlio breaths of bennltfnl women nro roprescnlcd as 
23 
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Iragrant by Sanskrit poets Compare for 

Pisi Tw gr ai u iiNlRiltKK l: I ^ 

jpraRt ft ?to-' 3 ?!|R aipsmt ii’ III U s, 

f^narai {mr* ai^ i mwa ^ that told of the forth 

coming good luck by the mass of tbeir flames curving to the 
right 3?R'e7JTr^ ??VST (fuel) ^cT P r ?g ' ? sacrificial Area 

?nikK(S^'^^) 5 r^?RrT''? S^T3^ (charming) 

^ means ‘the cuplike head or upper part 

of a jar ’ Round the necks of tho jars were tied chains of gold 
aorist of ? orith ^ and 35^ qf^cT f^ 5 f»r under the guise 
of the echo of the auspicious tabors that were beaten 

these are eight HcHl 
guKM f^r qwrall’ —clamour of congra 

tulation Tho idea is — {<^m<r's were overjoyed at the birth of 
^ The echo of the tabors is fancied to be the clamour of 
congratulations from the f^^qi^s of ) 

sr5i^? ), gOT (the god 5^3 

Tvho had s^rf at their head ( ©qfpj ) Tho Vedas being eternal, 
it may be said that the primeval snn^f^s olso had the Veda on 
their lips ( 1 ) for the well being of the child ( with 

e3jT?pi ), (2) for "tho propagation of the human race (witli-' 
eq^g ) SH^HSTSin^ —see I 54-35 ‘31^ spfT 

?rgw^T ‘ ii 

Svy«!r ^ -eg n \\' ^ 

q;# qK sCInt “Sdll'q gCRpq feaq ^ as if they were the 
ancient rules ( of conduct ) ( long ) qggsn^i ( beards ) 

si fstflPl enqqi^r It was usual to set prisoners free 

on tbe birth of a son or other gieat occasions Note the 

of qrf3«g ^ gi«^?5»grfgdiHiqrqf ^ 5r[?R3fg^qrfJ)3 

’ p 146 g^ tq gr^ (dark) gTR (gr^) 

qqgiT ^giirfig as if they were the kmdreil of the Kah 
age that was vanishing ( the age of sm ) is fancied as 

dark Ry the advent of au era of would be started and 
e?g# would have to run away The prisoners hesmeared with 
dirt (and so looking dark) and running disorderly (eq^) when 
freed are 1 epresented as the kindred of g-gg^^ilPr 

crowds of prisoners that ran away at that moment 

(vtz at qVs birth) fg^qvig rows of camps or tents 
^ftor the rows of the stalls (fggfiiT ) that were plundered by 
the people It seems that the stalls were looted with the per 
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mission of tlie king -who compensated the traders for their 
ioss. The stalls that were looted (and were therefore empty ) 
llookcQ'^^Ji® the camp lines from -which apid had run away, 
leaving them empty. (making graceful 'movements ) 

(dwarfs) Iferr: (.adj. of 

Dwarfs are often spoken of as the attendants of 
|l1ib harem, sp^aqtqqrftf^rJ I 

II’ q*TH® 7. 41. — the com. explains that 

(•in the lying-in-chamber a figure with a cat’s face and sur- 
[rounded by a crowd of children is set up’ ( probably to ward 
|off evil). ‘3TnT5TT^?rT qrsTKM'ii qgaqqRqiu w=ra.’ 

lOr we may take ^rr^f...^^r: in another sense *as if they were 
itho divine Motifs become visible.’ The Matris, divine mothers, 
.are said to attend on and ore seven or eight, ‘jireft 

— the subject is 35ni?q>c?tq:. The lines that -follow con- 
tain olausea qualifying oj^q:. ftiRpr qf^JJL in 

Avhich the rules of etiquette to bo observed in the palace wore 
( for tho moment ) gone, erqrs^n in which 

the figure of the doorkeeper was disregarded i, e. anybody 
iifiiitered without minding tho *rf^ 

in which the cane of the warders was taken away, frn^q: 

qf%T5(. Ordinarily no one could havo entered tho 
seraglio. This sentence indicates that ladies in high circles 
were kept secluded. Exceptions were recognised ‘sq^% qr 
5^3 ^ 553 1 5T sfiar ^ ^ ^ ^Tqrqq 35« 

114. 28. in which master and servant 
•were brought 'to tho some level, qicf^^ qf^T^ in 

which there 'was no distinction between young and old. 5 ^q: 
q^TFTqql: srf^rq: qf 9 !q;,in -which no distinction was perceptible 
between drtmk and sober persons (». e. both aete<l in tho same 
way ). gr^f^qlfrt^qql: Wf^lql^srel qfe^in which tho words 

and gestures of noble ladies and harlots wero tho same, q^: 
qf^- q^— capital. 

P. 6 3 11. 10-19 3Tq^*-t5*Frr. The principal sentence 
is qRst^ 3igq«iqRTfq...^nTRl 

STjqqitT. beginning from tho next day. 

as if they ( i. e. tlie whes of the ) wero tho king* 

doms of amazons brought toother or poured lorth (crrqf^ff). 
Tho idea is that the women wero numerous. In tho qitr*JIW» 
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«o read of witli Arjuna, as being at tie 

head of a ^itrrnr 2^Pias if tliey wore the mines opened 

M ide. The idea seems to 1 »q tliat they were richly ornamented 
lor see tho description of m the 3rd euiHj 

where we have ’ One of the friends of 

II ma was 3I3t:fqq< seems to bo tho shafts of 

mines already worked up \xle notes pp 00, 200 

as if they were tho wives of Vishnu (t e Krishna) 
moving OQM ards is m whilo srqfhrff is « ■" e should 

Ihercforo read In tho fqrojgcrq, is said to liaie 

had 16101 anves 

1 ID, ‘qfs^nq' \ fqxns «rim 

tirar t[fc ii’ 

5 28 5 and 18 Besides these <.(^ijun and seven others were 
his chief wiaes. The irnTqaa® fii^es the number of IGOOO 
in various places (see X 60 83, 8 and 44) sro fr5yTf»f“* 
Tho Apsarases are the damsels of heaven and have fourteen 
^3 ns described by qr^I himself in ‘qfTtffT^ sr^fii 

fTifsr^f^ ii*iT srm ^rPtr i 

fTTHT This clause shows that the wives of 

were very handsome q^-sr^^—this word is to 
read with below ^sf , qn) and others are the 

objects of Vi ^ (carrying) garlands of flowers, 

(grpT^/ n ) contained in a large bamboo box (q;^ ), which 
were sprinkled over (sjqift^ with bath powder ^Tpftq( ^ Riq'f^ 

^5Tr qpft dishes 5^ IRT^ jewelled pots containing 
the fragrant powder (siPtqre ) of saffron. ^5 ^qrrf®t ivory 
boxes (eycRP^qii^) jagged (q^gt) ^ith rows (q;j^) of arecannts 
white like sandalwood and tufted with masses of small 

fibres wet ( fffRg;) with mango-oil 

ipRiTPr ( the dry arcca nut 

with the upper coating peeled off is white ) ^ 

P to become wet The solid extract of 
called ( catechu ) is now used for It seems 

that tender and small fibres of were so used in Bana s time 
tqi 555 Sir iftqirnT qift5rTW<TftjR inzsi^rf^ 

pink red {adj of oqjqppr) qr^lR boxes of venmlion 

and fragrant powder (for perfuming garments) qzfl^ ’ 

TC* Tlie reading of 45, does not make much sense 
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seems to mean ‘bundle, packet.’ ' carrying 

betel trees with bundles of rolls of betel leaves hanging from 
joung creepers. We must read as suggestd by 

, C and T. makes no sense, is the same as Marathi 

«ri?55rcfTvq: qlfjjniqtsqjr: The com. remarks 

S^irR?ITf^ *(: — that made the quarters to resound with 

the jewelled anklets that jingled when they stamped the earth 
with their feet ( in dancing ). The reading of B makes no sense. 

P. 6 3 11. 20-31 The principal sentence is 

5fr^: 51^: ( the pleasures of the festivities ). 

— 5:1^ in one place, in another place. srvr?T 
accustomed ) ( of ancient families ) ( high born ) 

^ (shown) qTf»i^ 3T3Un: 

This and the following nominatives qualify 
not bold, bashful ( usually applied to high-born ladies ) 

3 ^^5’ ;rT^jj— formed from with the affix tg 

(i^) a ccording to qr. B. 2. 20 ( qrWI- 

5n^r?T: t f%. #. i 3niFR«in?«rr »P3Jra^*' 

I ?r?qqHM ). a nobly born young man. 

eT?T5^^ is a peculiar kind of dance 

^ ( lOTiqrc* 

ejtqrfn: (drunk) ’CR* 

qenriJ qf^^. The king smiled to himself when the drunken 
maids caught hold of his fovourites. ^Ve expect 
31^%!IT5. The reading of two AISS. of B, would be also 

good. *iw (bawd of the capital ) ?ppn; qro ?!?t: 15;: 

OTTq: (noble, respectable) ^iq7?r: (chieftain, feudatory) 

^%Tr ( touch, loudly ) ;n^: qf^. ( JUTTW^- 

(Sigu or hint given by the eye or glance ) ?niT 
otrf^Ei: ( ordered, instigated ) ggi: ) ^qf iftS-* g?q- 

’TR" ( numerous secret amours ) qf^^. 

son of a is formed from according to 

'S3T^ qr* qr. -k 1. 131 (ar^qj: qr sir i q?r 

qi^q: I fit. qtt.). a-^eiR-t r (water-girl) erqr 

qR*qqqqR: qr^(old) (ascetic, tq 5 ijt* 

^•qfeq;. a ■water-jar; carrier, ^qz; ^.^Pmiq - 

The ascetic was probably so only in dress, like the 
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•\> ell known of the <n^t a[ (i ^CT (excessire) 

fwr ( nnrestrainetl, gjierr ? 3 STK®'I 

erfl^sqdji^Ti^a; — a voluptuary and companion of a 

dissolute young man or courtezan See the for *■ 

specimen a seraTint erqi ^ words that should not he 
uttered t e foul ^rords The servants engaged in a war of choice 
Billingsgate ( royal ladies ) force ) 

sT^rqRT ( made to dance ) arq^T anf Utm^T ( chamber 
lams ) ^ ( enlivened, entertained ) gfSpqr 

( * 3 ^ 

with heaps of flowers it looked 
as if it possessed mountains The heaps of flowers in the festivi 
ties were like mountains * e were so large q JTiTf^ with 
rum booths it looked as if it had a showerbath 
showerhath or house furnished with jets of water gig rum 
sniT o place where water is distributed to travellers In 
tlie festival rum flowed like water irtt ^ the fra 

granoe of MiR^ld^i *9 of trees of 

Tndra’s garden ( jncrqq ) qiR'>fldft w a fragrant substance 
Vxdo notes p 50 sft^ frost The dust of camphor spread 
in the qprq looked like frost the laugh of Rjq iD' 

Ins dance The sounds of drums beaten m the birth 

festival resembled the of 

Tlie uproar was so great that it resembled the noise made by 
the gods and demons at the time of the churning of the ocean 
as the ^s came out of the ocean or — qj is a dance ( in a 

ring ) practised by and qtifls bee ^ 33 

a whirlpool wq ’ The ring of dancers 

resembled a vortex 51 ^ ^Sj — the rays shooting from the 
jewelled ornaments resembled hair standing on end 
tying of a piece of cloth on the head (a tiara, turban tc ) 
sandal marks on the forehead Sandal is white 
and IS compared to white cloth tied round the heath *ip 3 i?r?T 3 I 
<^5r5;i^’trT 4 3 G5 ST^q progeny, offspring 

The echoes were as if the progeny of the original sounds' 

sprout, leaf The gifisof favour Mcregiion and appeared 

to spring forth like so many sprouts shooting forward in 
directions ^ 

p 64 11 1-9 ^T"qr qr^rr — 
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( c^;r; ). Tlie manes of the horse's 

are compared to garlands, horses from the coun- 

try of Kamhoja. This country tras looked upon as producing 
cue of the best breeds of horses. See IT. 69-70 * q rr *^- 
m h..%qT 

?qi: I’ 5i?riI^J. '^J‘0 country of 
sjjf^ u-as beyond the Hindookush mountain (probably eastern 
Persia') and it was known from very ancient times. See 
qrfuffSr IV. 1. 75. Yaska refers to it 

(i?|^II). 311^^3:— treading the 
ground (witli youths)j leaping (with horses), (unsteady) 

t'he eye) applies 'to both the youths and 

deer. — who rent tho earth with the violent stamping 

(eifinrraJ ) of their feet, ns the sons ’of did with spades. See 

p. 3 for tho story of the sons of See f^S^pri IV, 4 

and I. 3&-44. may apply also to the sons 

of fTK (■'rbo ■«rere COOOO). iE*ni{^...^r the earth bore with 
, difficulty tho agitation-caused by the feet of the bards (*ElKtiin) 
(lancing to time. ?rT^j keeping time (in music );+3T^^: one 
. who moves. 8T5?fl«irf^: striking each other ( in play), emr-’* 
the pearls in tho ornaments were cleft asunder. 
jKr/ecC o£ 1 P, the world, jjt: 

’pS: trw (^; ) first of 

all produced waters and cast th© seed in them. That seed be- 
came an egg and in it remained for a j'oar and then 

the egg was split into two parts. See irg^Rl 

1 '2;^ 9rg il 3'tfw^* 

I ?i1%TSJ% ^ II 

I. 8-9, 13. The world was reddened by the vermilion powder. 
Blood is red. The poet fancies that ^oqTj^ was again being 
born in by, the cloud of the fragrant 

powder (used in perfuming garments). The fragrant powder 
resembled the sandy banhs of the celestial Ganges, 
^^•'(teWTtfTO (from f?r;fI?rT) accord- 
ing to ‘R-cf.^nv^^r^Ti =^’ and tR. 5. 2. 104-5 

C'TJ^n^TR: ) ^ OTJ pollen) %tt Rsrfel* (rendered yellow) 
aRjpi: (light ) ( with {AtoiO. fWT- 

• g:^ ( filaments ) ^ fRT 
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5^ The 'world disturbed by the riotous festival days. 
The poet fancies that the lotus on which »[gT sits was shattered 
by the gqjTS being shaken by the birth festivities ^ 

people tripped over masses of pearls that had fallen from neck 
laces rent asunder (f^^) in collision (when people running 
in haste jostled against each other) 

P 64 11 10 32 The principal sentence 

IS ^ 'pqf^fttsT 

instrumentals from to qualify eqj?i7i 

in which tambourines were struck gently 
a drum having the shape of a barley corn According to the 
it IS a kind of ^ 

II’ ^5ir5T (jingling) JT^ (sweet) ^ (flute) 
- ^p ri ^ qpr q T ^ r ?rsfl in which cymbals tinkled 

5nr5f’ilR*rRT P onomatopoetic verb ^ ( in 

1® affixed to fj^fc compounds having is the last mem 
ber a feminine noun ending in g?, or o noun ending m iR, 

*siims[’ qr 5 4 153 dt^^ R l ^l^q^rsqiT m which a 

« 

stringed drum was played upon ^iqMMI aTgrTHTT 

in which the gourd lute that had its mouth turned 
downwards ( being played on This seems to hare 
been some instrument like the ^ of these days The read 
ing of B makes a good sense means ‘low 

pitched’ (?Cf^ ) m which 

there were kohalas booming sweetly and indistinctly on account 
of the sounding boxes of bell mclak o^ qq r?! 

in which the hands were clapped gently at the interval 
called ^ 18 the principal interval in a fn?r The reading 
of A and C is not so good tfpn' 

qf^ij^in which a protracted tone was indulged in nt the interval 
called ^ C and T translate ‘while oil the time a subdued 
clapping proceeded ’ by instrumental music ‘trl ^ 

^ i g ii’ 

28 1 According to ejq<5blqr, 3|T^ and iqu are synonym®- 
wgrr^qqTJTT adj of qcqf^tsiRl^. (harlots) cIT^^ 

cTH? keeping time. ^ harmony Even the criiamenti 
of the tiniAnns kept time and jingled in harmony with thwr 
ringing and thns looked as if they were intelligent beings (tT??q) 
There is another idea. Those who are masters in singmS 
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unconsdottsly keep time ^vbeii' another 
person is singing. qv5rt STRsp^: 3 t 1% aiT^lt 

5f3® — who sang delicate tunes in a voice svreet but low 

on account of passion. * g ^ g WK*. 

"who sang the vulgar words of ;(j^s that we?e 
the nectar of the ear of dissolute young men. here means 

either (1 ) a particular kind of dance (for which see above 
p. 262); or (2) a species of dramatic composition. See for a deBni* 
tion of the latter the VI. It has only five characters, 

it is in various dialects; there is no 53^; there is a single Act; 
the hero is a fool^ while the heroine is famous. they 

had wreaths on their heads, raised up j?. of 

fsr with and ^). like Kashmir fillies they 

pranced, having bodies radiant with tbe stains 0! saffron. ‘«n55: 

? g«< T Kashmir abounds in saffron 

(which is called (rubbing the body) 

(v^ith )} 51% (rolling in) ^ 

ic. (with cW l H l H tt ( large ) 

gftczfi: Amaranth, The glow cast on their bodies by the 
flowers is fancied to bo due to the fire of ^ (passion). 

BjtOtJ (streaks) (overspread) ( colour of their face ) 

The women had marked their faces with vermilion 
streaks. These are fancied to be the lines of the plates (q^O 
of the edict (tjigvr) of Cupid. The plates were smeared with 
in order that the letters of the seal might look promi- 
nent. (seal (with oqigq:). 

zrer whose command is irresistible, geqr 

Wpfqf qr^J. they were as if the 

roads for the wandering of the desires of youth ». e, 
the desires of young men converged on them. There is a 
pun. or ■JRk'r) rcqmres a road for and the 

road may be qfg^s ( dusty ). — It Is the business of 

door-keepers in any festival to use their canes when people 
make a rush. The women are fancied to he qjftXTft* oi 
q g l cBq. -^1 young men would flock to them. ‘ Hence the 
propriety of the word G and T translate as * of a 

children’s festival’ This is wrong, qq^fqrrfq 

qref— .whose ear-rings resembling leaves dangled about ( when 
they danced ); qsrrR qRIT^ ( with ) whose 

leaves resembling ear-rings tossed about. 57^55?; dancing; 

moving ( with 5qjT: )• ^T; The 
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harlots danced out of passion Tho creeper clinging to a 
sandal trco would also inoac about when tossed bj the wind 
5'^^ anUet ) ggn ( with ), 

( gnJt ) ^trr ^ wr^5<{<r 5?Rrr ( ctrr ) goa (with 

4hni ) Tlie harlots were the ripples of the 

ocean of passion ^^^s maj be cackling near the waves of a 

lake gjvqf void of discrimination as to what was to he 

said or not «nid ( apj lies to both cf^lf5nr and 

(deep) ( thrilled ) iTT=nEil qRng.(with 

fef?r),q?i ?fq tin cjcqff^frr (estmqwr ) 

qiHl’k ( with ) Tlio pollen from the flowers worn by 

the women was earned about TLe flower also has pollen. 
Tho %?nft blossoms forth when the cloud thunders (in tho rainy 
season) and there arc on the petals ( acc 

of time ) the whole day 3*3^ cinnf qrqpl. The is that 

tho qTRf expands in the day and the at night Sigmi^T 
fqjfT qr^iPI. Tbc women had no sleep at mght The 
plants open their buds at nigbt sirflsT ri persons possess 
cd 5T^ f?fr surrounded by a host of princes surrounded 
by ft host of magicians siVjv means generally a and 

not one who exorcises evil spirits See II 83 ‘gfJmgr 

^nrq ’ (where also there is a pun) <[<[^(1^^ i- ? 
kindling passion ( with women ) heightening the melody The 
principal ^qs are six 5eq fatness or ‘prosperity * 

who as if intoxicated intoxication itself Even q? 
could draw upon them fer adding to itself The reading g^^q ~ g f 
would be more in 1 ecpiDo with what precedes ’® 

casting sidelong glances tJiey seemed to be drinking with ti® 
shells (gf^) of the corners of their eyes The idea is — when they 
cast glances they took the pupil of the eye far away and expos 
ed only the white portion of the eye The white of the eye 
resembles mother 0 pearl which is used in drinking (parti 
cidai ly milk io ) in frightening a person they seemed 

as if to fetter him with tlie chains of the rays of their nail 
They used the forefinger ( g ' -fdl ) *Q chiding people Iialur 
ally their nails flashed Tlie rays are fancied to be tqijrs with 
which to bind the person chid — when a person is 

angry or wants to convey that he is angry, he knits his brows 
fqqiKK^in then clever movements they seemed to scattef 
about emotions Then various morement? caused tho specta 
Jis to be roused to various emotions 
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p. (SS IL 1-9 The principal sentence is 

^*1: 5:^3T?!Tcr?f 

ijTBnj;. for whom room was made by people that had been terri- 
fied away by the cane of the warders or chamberlains. A 
cane is the symbol o£ the antbority of a ITote *3Tp^K 

JRT ^ ^nr:’ II. This and 

the following adjectival clauses qualify 

^ (5*^0 *IIS whom was held a forest of 
white parasols. wanderingninder the treo of paradise. 

The queens resembled the nymphs of the woods. 

qRn’t^hoso hands 

clung to the waving upper garment hanging down from both 
sides of their shoulders. t5Vsrr...R1Pc^* who swung as if 
mounted on a swing in a play. The shawls of the queens when 
they danced fluttered on their shoulders and they tried to 
hold them with both tUeic liands. This looked. as if they 
held the ropes of a awing with their hands. 

^ that were waving because the fine 

cloth they wore was torn by the ends of the golden armlets, 
TOPm: f ftwqtd ^?rs ^TTBPC (rivers) the water 

of which was separated into two by the birds that 

floated in them. ( from the noun ) pr. p. of 

tho passive of the denominative verb The golden 

armlet was like the fine cloth was like the stream and 

tho queens therefore resembled rivers. TOTFfRr ( being waved ) 
?5?T5 ?r%T. (turned) 

*rf5. vittn’ lakes, 

an car-ornament containing three gems v 7 «t: 

^&I quoted by the com. Their chowrics stock to their 

car-ornaments. "When this liappened they Jooked at the orna- 
ments to disentangle them. The Indies were like lakes. Their 
dark eyes resembled hluo lotuses and the ornaments witli 
three gems resembled ^s with their two feet and long 
be.ik; and tho white chowrics resembled the white body 
of the swans. The resemblance may also ho due to (he red 
colour of the gems and tho redness of the feet and beak of 

’^53: eR'tfiTi: tin 3T^{: %' nrfn:. 

ntg. nizha of the full 

moon in ( which is in In moonlight is at 
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its best The fair queens irere nights, the white fgs 
like the moon s disc and the sweat reddened by lacdye like 
the glow of evening (bent) 

OT Rtoi ^^tisfagr ot qran^ The queens put their 
golden girdles round the neck of the chamberlain and bent him 
The Kiade contortions when so treated, at which the 

women knit their brows ( in dension ) =fT 3U iiet 

The out stretched arms resemble the cords of 
the net ( of lo\e) 

p d 5 11 10 22 women 

^?Tr^’ err 4 1 87 of ^ ( red 

ness, love) perfect o{ P tobecomered 

sjjpT — jars full of water are looked upon as a good omen 
tossing Their tender arms resembled the filaments of 
lotuses —Their flashing smiles appeared like the 

flashes of lightning The word iricI means ‘time (such as 
day ic ) or dark ’ TVith the last meaning there is a m 
saying that became gfe-gq- ( bright ) Both smiles and 
lightning are bright sjsjf^ -^g) ^ the days seem 

ed as i£ dappled ( 1 ) spotted antelope, ( 2 ) dark and 

variegated ^ by the bunches of flowers used ns 

ornaments of the e«i The f ^q r is a very delicate flower and 
used as ear ornament See I sr*Rr 

’ 5ft5TT{6«ea)ijriir(^jrf^ )q^ daylight 

fhe sky seemed as if full of coUyrium by the sprays 
of r t q f g ; m the braided hair becoming loose ( by dancing ) The 
leaf IS dark and was used as decoration for the hair 
—their hands were delicate 
like tender leaves qx by the radiance of the rain bo^ 

in the gems ^qtiquqx lull of the wings of «qni (blueja^J 
Tho Buns rays falling upon the gems of the women gaae rise to 
rain bow colours seized by a ghost fJffr^qztr 

the desire to dance ( noun from the desiderative base 
of pci/ect of 6 P with fq to throb, to vibrate 

the treasures of 2 ^ zs tho lord of riches and 

treasures were plundered Hero Bana is probably 

ascribing to Har«ha s father what Harsha himself did ^ ® 
are told by Hiouen Thsang that Harsha used to hold a quia 
quennial assembly at PraySga and there distributed his accniau 
latcd treasures to tho poor and to tho worthies of all rchgiow 
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P. 6 5 1 23— p. 66 L 2. ^ The principal 

;«entence ^concluded. ^ — 

.this is to be connected -with ^ below (last line p. G5). 

' ^iTI^ wf^cTT-' oii whose head were placed mnstard 

seeds to ward o2 (eanl). This and the following words in 
' the locative qualify Jran: ^ arfh-* 

In whom the sparks of the fire of prowess were as if bursting 
‘ forth. The idea is that the ^qs on the head were so many 
f sparks of fire &c. The employed were probably red. 

[ The white is usually cqlled and is used as a protee- 

; tion against evil spirits. whose body 

► was rendered yellow with 1® ^ bright yellow 

[ pigment prepared from the urine or bile of a cow or found in 
^ the head of a cowj it is used as a medicine and to ward' o2 
f the evil eye and evil spirits. 

: The yellow resembles 512% fq^r (largo) 

^ ^ « oiftqT.t Even now the 

same ornament is tied round the necks of children. When m 
is added at the end of compounds, the preceding vowel, 

V if long, is shortened. qi. 7. 4. 13. (^q^ernt 

gf^ yq i r TT: poet fancies that the tiger’s 

[ claws worn on tho chest were the buds of pride bursting out of 
I his heart. by his first indistinct prattle he seemed 

' to make a beginning of truth, IP to utter Om ». e. 

to make a beginning. Tho syllables and enj are very 
auspicious and are tbereforo uttered at the beginning of 
many things. A child even now is first taught the words 
‘ait »r: srqq or precedes the study of the Teda^ 

‘^5jq:5 1. 13. G. 

Compare I. 11 Connect 

with which qualifies Smiles and flowers 

are both while. 57^^: qqtw ^ qq: giq ?r^q- 
qqq q^ is comp.ircd to qpr?r, small teeth to qqtq^also 

moans and qq: means ‘water.’ Tho child smiled a - happy 

smile when nutsetl at the breast and showed its teeth, which 
looked like buds. ’qTftq‘**»qT«qqT%— he was as much guarded 
by the women in the seraglio as their own chastity. state 
policy determined upon by a king in consultation with his 
ministers. SiqH'qpKlv^ 100. ICj 

; ft ITOl ?nfjm £’« 27. Tho says 
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**1^ 5 T ^♦'*1^11 i ^ 3^ 5^51^1^. . 

qn% II’ VII 148 trs^T ^mrt^ 1 p*NwTtf 

5! fl5 ^^TiIT Jl’ ^irr® I 344 good conduct q^- 

cherished by his kindred like their o^s 
good name qwPt (qg^) q^cnq^ 

became pregnant vrith qii qgqp^ as the form of 

^RR'q produced the earth through f" i c f^<;uq r|4 ) 

have seen above (p 263} that ^qnj^ oast seed m watcr^ 
avhii,h became an egg in orluch f^^qipf was produced Thu 
!’>• turn created heaven and earth ‘ap-qr H 
gfq 'q qg* I 13 Jrruqri is identified m the 

*T3^?frr ovith q^TT (see I 10) If >ve take qi?vnq^ m dJ 
ordinary sen«6 (vi- ‘conceived ) it is difficult to point out 
the particular story to -which Bana alludes ‘We may explaU 
thus — the whole universe at the time of q$Tf hes in HRiq ' jT kt 
and comes out of it at the time of creation, so ^fqqf is in th« 
qRrqq 

P. <Sd H 3 8 qisra The principal sentence u 

( ^ as the lake gi\ C3 birth 

to ft lotus plant that has long and red stalks and roots iflqrPl, 
H i viiPr %qrf3t (jjfrfJr) *q *reTT ( ■with ) This am^i 
the adjectives in the following clauses apply to gfeR alsft ^ 
q iyq ^^ q'W whose eyes were red and long like a lotus- 
stalk Redness of the corner of the eye was looked upon as a sign 
of beauty ^ ^^^.(w'lth qn:^q;_), ^ q^ 

(with 55 ^ tiSHKi aiqqqi wrur q^ {qqn^),ggqw? 

ggr q Rf srqqqr ffTT^q Bead e^fjf for 

vernal beauty qqpRq^ (grams of gold) erqqrTT (respleu 
dent ), qfPRqq^^ srqqiqT The com says ‘q^nrqqi qgqiV 

qq^fe I 'q qafq '* the shore of the 

sea The sea is called !tq q^q qW qNrqj 

?I 5 ^r%q q^qr q^qPk qj=^ the wife of ^ arqvqr the -ivife 
of tho sage qlqq ’'^as seduced by q-j^ who assumed the form 
of the sage For tins tho sago cursed to bo a stone and 

q-j^ had a thousand marks on his body, which were afterward 
turnel into ejes See q[qi?nl 48 and Vtl 30 for tho story 
T1 0 qqraRfqm contains the story *qn?[3^q^W % qcqq^T 

^qqqi qr ftRrqrft fq^qnbii gi aWqqr ^ 

’q^i’III 3 144-115 m his tnnifSq- evplaios tbu 

etory along with others in a rationalistic manner 


X 
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^’t^t*=qT4^. JplTtlie 

irife of See above p. 241 (notes) as to the birth of qi^. 

a single string of pearls. ?? 2 TTrc:i 

P. <56 lb The principal sentence is 

g q:T^—*i5tiT?ir vnitr s?r^— 

about eight years old. ‘The aiExes and 

are added in the sense of ‘a little less than.’ 

qr. 5. 3. 07. 3 ^r: «Rr. 

Ibo 5l5R25t5r gi^es s^pRq^q; and as synonyms. Tlierefore 

(ve may take as meaning ‘tuft of halri and qq q ;qg«R as 

‘the side-locks of hair on the temples.* (f^^') 

*1^. o^s.-.^qi^rq^-who looked 
like Cupid born again with his head encircled ( ergqs ) by the 
streak of smoko of the Qre of S'iva’s wrath. The boy was 
liandsome and had dark curling hair. The poet fancies him 
to be with on his head, is dark and waving. qR 
tvantod to help the gods against the demon who was io be 
killed by the son of In order to induce ftp? to marry 
Cupid was about to shoot his Qowery arrow, when S’iva came 
to know Cupid’s intention and in wrath burnt him to ashes 
the fire from his third eye. Compare III sr^ 

^ I ?n^ 

5pRK 3TI^: 0>gbt) ^ 

iRRwho exhibited as it were tlio compound ovnhira of Vislinu 
and S'iva. For fqqpisqi as an ear-ornament, see abore p. 2G7. Tliis 
refers to the mythological story* that is dark in colour and 

bright. (fore-arm) The 

com. says ^”7: q^: qR: ^ 

masked with the sina of the axe that had been weta 
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are fancied to bo the pieces of the nails of whicli 

stuck to the chest of is ^^o^n as an am 

picious thiOj, ^ The boy looked like 

born again As persecuted his son who 

was a devotee of the latter assumed the man lion form 

and killed The story is given in the JTWfcfJcn 

( VII ) even in boyhood he bore himself proudlj" 

— being a boy yet, he is styled ‘the seed of the tree 
of valour ’ on attendant of the two princes 

find 

P. 66 11 17-22 smfk tT^ refers to *rf^ 

3^ 5ef^ he looked upon (his tiro sons and the third 
Hhandi ) equally t. e he bestowed cgosl care on all the three 
means also ‘ sight ’ saw with the third eye as well a: 
with the other two applies to the king also ig^ 

applies to ondJigjipHV 

courteous by natuie (withlif) blowing from the south by 
nature ( with eiTT^^) ^ nnd the month! 

of spring. H 4 4 II 1 ;r«str » 

one of the seven principal mountains of India It is to be 
identified with the southern portion of the ghauts runniof 
from the south of Hysore and forming the eastern l>oundary cl 
Travancoro Jiguni and neqmi i sg are both excitants of Love 
The seven are 1 

Jl’?ige 45 88 Compare for the ^ on 
and the idea also ‘grn?:qf^ jflm *T5mRiT 1 sjg 

fk^T It’ n* 174 3TU^ ^ growiBj 

together with the joy of the subjects, as if it (joy ) were ano- 
ther brother ( of the two princes ^ and The idea 

13 that as the princes became entfowetf with joufliand'aiVUlc 
esteemed qualities of young princes, the joy of the people also 
grew pan jxisau The adjectn es from to apply to the 

princes and to ( 3^ *1^1 

pillar like thighs were firm (with princes), *rat 

whoso pillars are firm and big (with ) qg sqtE 

( applies to both ) ntIe tho forearm, the room ne.ar the gale 
or a quadriiQple that had long bar like arms. 

A city gate bas large bars to fasten it ^rf-r 
whose chest was broad like the panel of a gate. The word is 
but IS also w rittcn as qrqft jrfTOcTn.’ 
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(tall) (r{impart)5t5^aifSTOnt (charming); 

(^itli tn^J’ ^TT^isftlsoa 

tree. tho site of a large city, capable of 

giving shelter to all people ( applies to both ). 

P. 66 b 23 — p. 67 !• 9 3py’tr^...3r«Tfl:* The prin- 
cipal sentence is 

JrnnrtTi '5f^JT3'. — they (the princes) were charm- 

ing and not to bo gazed at. They overpowered tho world by 
their valour and their fame resembling Hashing moonlight and 
therefore were like the sun and tlvo moon, •tjrpcft 

Jrawftl ai«rt aiTJEP^ ipsT Tim moon 

Is srfinjTr, while the sun is ^ sitTNaT 

(heat) aprqf Arc. Tho jjtpis aro either three or fourteen, stfb... 

the ijrinccs were like fire and wind acting in unison and 
manifesting their effulgence and force. If lire and wind com- 
bined, Ibe devastation wrought by them would be appalling. 
^?iTfb: tfi^S tKnr^.* (with fifiR^and fV«l)| 

( with princes ). — never wavering; mountains, 

like two big bulls, they were fit for f?sgri, Tho two 
princes were so righteous that they wore fit to live in 
(the age of virtue, see above p. 23S notes). Bulls are At to carry 
the yoke (^). There is another suggestion, also means 
JtS is fit to live 

in its entirety iu only. 5 ft: ( sr^; ) qrrf 
f^HTK ?l(lt «^r(K) — who rode horses .and had well-pro- 

portioned bodies. ^ means and also. Jtork tho numer- 
ous senses of \ 

f%*rw g<lt *^1; (stwr^) ^bose 

’ocfJries mo assiginfl ior uarryrug Vue yttu mii ’’W/ma. Tff^ ia 
tho charioteer of tho sun and u^is the vehicle of f^ig. 

— the princes rode the best of elephants. Or 
their gait was like that of the best of elephants (?rtJ)?^ 
qq): ). Both ^ and {^rg are srp)^^. rides tho best of ele- 
phants ('n:tT^ 5 T )j’ fi '3 sleeps on ffri ( the best of serpents ). 

51 ®^-*.'?^ the princes wore ear-rings and 
diadem. who had a 5 ;®^ and given to him by the sun 
from his very birth, is a type of charity. Indra (who was careful 
to guard his son cam© to Kama disguised as a oud 

begged of him his and and got them, being 

pleased with bis liberality gave him a ?;{%, See pp. 9 and 
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154 (notes) 3T^ ^ras called See (7^37^ 43 ^ 

tfrro ^ 1 129 130 

?j4^fr?;Tn; of nJl lummanes, of all spirited persons 55<j|0 
jpi) ruin" and seltiD", prospcnly and decline. ajiTRiT 
wljo on account of their ^rcat pride could not contain them 
selves m the hut of the earth hemmed m (s%^) hy the restraint 
of the bolt in the shape of the shores that are near it. 5?Jn^ 
jyr p of ITT with the negative particle OJIHTT ^ 

^ ^1^ 3" The earth is bounded hi 

the shores of the sea, and therefore it fell short of their amhi 
tions qjrf also means ‘size ’ also means ‘wretched 

hut ’ In a wretched hut even an ordmarj man cannot contain 
himself §3f who dtshhed even their shadow fallin" 

nwaj from light The sliadow of an object naturally falls in 
the direction opposite to that from which a light comes They 
being desired that everything that was theirs ( even a 

shadow ) shoud be ^ not oq?T^ P 

of the dosidcratire base of (though there is no sense of desire) 

qr® 3 1 5 1 

The idea is that they could not bear oven this that their image • 
should be reflected in the toe nails of others ( and thus 16 might 
appear that they were bowing at the feet of others) The 
idea IS similar to V dc ’ ( p 57 text ) 

( 1 ) by the curling, (2) defeat or running away 
UPtI — the idea is — when tho umbrella ( one of the insignia of 
sovereignty ) was held over them it was reflected in their crest 
jewel and thus a second umbrella seemed to exist They could 
not tolerate the existence of a second umbrella (a rival emperor] 
and therefore felt ashamed even when a second umbrelb 
existed in reflection only ~^he son of 

IS one of the names of ijirfS^ 

IS that they wanted the term ( lord ) to be appheil 

to themselves alone and could not bear that any one else 
( even the god ) should Ije so called ijrTfS%ir or 
Itlars or god of war of Indian mythology hfosfc of his epithet* 
have reference to the circumstances of his birth, cast his 

seed la Agm, who unable to bear it, cast it into the Ganges 
It was then transferred to the six each of whom bore a 

son. The six sons were then mysteriously combined into one 
With Six mouths He was the commander of the gods against 


\ 
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tbe demon Trliotn be slew. See 36 and 37, 

in. G. and HI. 1. 142. £f. ( 1 ) 

reflection ; ( 2 ) rival. Even in folding their hands 

at the morning and .evening adoration, their heads ached. 

3WK ( To fold the hands is a sign of 
humility and submission. They had to fold hands in 
Even this caused them headache. srg'..'.f^r their hearts were' 
pained ' even by the bow borne by the cloud. They could not 
tolerate anyone iviclding a bow and hence were distressed when 
they saw the rain-bow in the cloud. i’’"* V- 

intensive base of The reading is >iot so good as 

It would mean ‘whose hearts were shaken.’ 

’ifspTJ hy the kings painted in pictures. They were accustomed 
to the fact that ordinary rulers bowc<I at their 'feet. nftPtd 
( disc ) ^ The sun has only a limited (disc); 

they wanted an unlimited (sphere of influenco extending 
over numerous neighbouring and distant kings ). The 

( in the 8th earffa ) gives the views of several authors on 
the number of kings constituting n Ordinarily 

comprises twelve near and distant kings. 

I «’ 41. Se© the Utmw 

on «lRf^me I. 345 'it* I 

II’. ^?rT 

In churning the ocean (he gods made the churning handle. 

II’ f^« I* 9. 7G. was one of the 14 jewels churned 

out. Th6 princes ( and ) never allowed any (kiug) 
to carry off their 51^ (glory) and therefore laughed at the 
ocean that allowed its gyfl ( the goddess ) to bo carried off by a 
(mountain). For ^ in so® above p. 2G4. 

( ) ^»T* -A. powerful person would offer ( battle ) ; the 
wind though powerful offered no had no body ). 

5t?T. deor, of the tails of which chowries 

are made, are to be found in the HimuLayas. The is ''n 

emblem of sovereignty. Therefore they could not bear that 
the mountain should be fanned by the tails of ’qr^^js. "sr^... 

— conches ore found on tho seashore. Conches were 
blown by great w.arriors only. There is perhaps another idea, 
is one of tho nine They could not allow jju" (treasure) 
to remain with The author perhaps intends also a 
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picturesque effect and are ■n’ords meaning enormou? 
numbers ‘ 515 ^ I ??? 51^ 

J 3Tf?r ^ qqrwii’ ^ may also 

lefer to the figures of conches on their hands and feet wbicb 
were indicative of sovereignty =qg , 

the lord of the ocean in mythology fij’s sovereignty extended 
over the earth bounded by the four oceans Hence he vaj 
styled ^ also is oliRfcn^ ^ 

Sfqr ( shade , splendour ) Parasols shade one from the 

sun Though they did not carry away the parasols of kings 
whom they vanquished, they made them fk^!T^ (* ^ void of 
splendour, void of shade against the sun ) There is an apparent 
contradiction which IS remoied by taking the other sense cf 
fJiqr ?II3 they u ere pleased with (t e they bestov ed 

favours upon ) the good, though not courted by them ( the 
good ), and poured nectar (sweet words) with their lips on 
them There IS another meaning doe to which gi% cs rise 
to means ‘transparent and fragrant wine 

means ‘wine’ ‘Even on good (t e tcototallers) people 
they poured wine with their lips they having not partaken of 
fragrant wine ’ sifT^ «ri^«nT ( ^ ) 

family (3) bamboo giwferr (1 ) ^7 (2) by bent’ 

'sriRr ( 1 ) decline, ( 2 ) wilheriDe, — The force of 

3 ^fq lies m this— if bamboos were to bo destroyed fire would 
have to be brought near them, but tho two princes brought 
about the decline of even dtsCanC kings erg^qtl 

(sTsqqtiTrq) ( darkness ) fpTT 

M'fl'ft )twsRm qq stRi Riqrrq ^ **i*t 

Their hands 

were darkened by the practice of sword play That darkness 
IS fancied to bo due to tho extinguishing of tho fire of the 
prowess of kings ut tho times of (martial ) exercise 

deep ervqcffq ^i il ? , from fi e xn expectation of ) enjoyment 
that was near (t e that was to take place a short while after* 
wards) — tho twang of their Lows spread in nb 

directiona Tho author fancies that tho twang was tho 
of tho princes with the damsels (tho quarters) They would 
also partake of nourishing food after exercise, 
also refer to what is near (in tho past) tho idea l>cing that they 
indulged JO talk with tho Di jradhM after dallying with them- 

'N - 
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But tliis is not so good ns tho first. 

qqt: — whoso names bccamo fenown. sft'TFa^— Tho sftqs are 

cither spolcen of as seven (5r*3,gtj, ^r^r, and 

) or eighteen. See II. 1. 11. fF. and on 

q>PIFin. 25 (for ^k^Wt 3g»rft) and for ‘0ieK5Ii(hl- 

6. 38. 

P. 67 11. 10-22 g^f^qj^that had taken his 

(Vinner, good servants, tho first ossontinl ol sever* 

cignty, aro difficult to obtain. For tho seven oh^os of see 
above p. 237. iTi^...g 5 ^T: generally mean persons, being agree- 
able in company, make tho king their wealth, liko atoms. , Tho 
idea is that mean persons aro agreeable to whatever the king says 
when they aro in his company and thus by flattery make him 
tho source of -wealth to themselves. There aro double meanings. 
It is the atoms that produce the q|^ 3 ^ ( earthy substance ). 
Atoms also are ( very minuto ). ^ and are techni- 
cal words in the pliUosophy. The j^s are 

« oQo of the seven 

categories of the system 

’TO'tV.’. is defined as 

t. c. it is an inseparablo connection of such things 
as the wholo and its parts* qualities and actions and their 
abode &c. Action is produced in the atoms by tho will .of 
Godj two q^JiTcjs give rise to a and three sjqgiis to a 

5^2^ and so on, when tho earthy and other substances arc 
ultimately evolved. Tho aro the causes of d'c, 

and between these latter and tho qwTJis there is ?riTfr*r. 
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f^ST 5 i»vicST deceivers, impostors ( 1 ) ty false sights, 

( 2 ) by false doctrines s?friC^ (0 ideas about things that have 
no existence (erect stflcniR^ 3 f^ » ^^th ), ( 2 ) false notions 
Impostors warp the mind of the prince vrith false doctrines, 
dreams delude us by presenting things to our vision that do not 
exist rogues, not being watched, hring about 

intoxication by singing dancin„ and laughter ylifyrfT 

—as diseases of vrind when neglected bring on madness 
^ is one of the three humours of the body (fnt, 

A mad man sings, dances and laughs (1) thirsty, (2) 

greedy ( for wealth ) ( 1 ) not lying on the earth , 

( 2 ) lowborn ST ^ be seized, ( 2 ) 

cannot be reconciled The bird always feels thirst be 

cause it cannot drink the water on tlie earth, but subsists on 
a few drops from tbe cloud Sailing as it does through the sky 

( I ) in the npre > ( 2 ) »n tbe mmd ( 1 ) moviDg 

about (3) appearing srT^r (1) fishermen (2) cheats 

Fishermen catch fish in the qisre lake Cheats 
are so clever that they grasp tho thought (of the prince) tho 
moment it rises in his mind Ordinarily ones thoughts are*" 
understood by their effects —those who exliibit can 

■vas on which are drawn tho torments of Hell inflicted bj 
Yoma on sinners. See Act I wliero wc have a person 

showing ifw ( 1 ) 0 “ canaas { 2 ) in the sky 

who sing loudly Hogues draw painting in the sky i c hmld 
castles in the air, represent to tho king as possible w hnt is ns 
possible 5 i 5 ire. ( ^ ) *be point of an arrow, barb, ( 2 ) pain 
(l)>cry keen arrows, ( 2 ) importunate in tbeir 
demands contact ;mrf« tested by trials of 

honesty ‘gTi\TT Tho of 

contains a chapter styled ‘gqtufii 5Hraht5T»TJnTT^^rT»n’l.’ ( I ® ) 
and details four kinds of gijuT celled inff'NT, STuf®, TPlt® 

aaliant 3?f5re^ handsome or learned irt^ 

3 ^ sons of the king of ^falaao, or Ilajputs from "Maha 3 ^ 
not separable from my body like my two nrmsC* e 1 
regard them as m> own body) — for these sec In 

troduction. two sliould not behave to* 

wards them on tho same footing *s other attendants 

P 67 1 22— p 68 1 17 q: fu n q. The prin 
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cipal sentence is sjfq^ sm^ 

5^...5ErciH .( P- C8 1 . 9 ) , 

this and the following adjectives in the accusative 
qualify below, g^gilj— the eldest of the two 

brothers was in front, as was proper. 

very low in stature. ^...<{?^ who, with heavy 
steps, as if steadied the earth that was unsteady on account 
of being transferred to numerous kings. The earth has passed 
through the hands of several kings and so is like 

^ ^STT. C T translate ‘which trembled with 
the movements of numerous kings,* This is not so striking as 
the sense given by us. (leaping) qq; 

3 :qxrq: ( growth or mass ) ( fat ). srq... 

endowed with a pair of very thin shanks («r|T) issu- 
ing from the knee joints that were not prominent and that 
( therefore ) oppeared ns if to fall down from a pair of thighs 
that were plump with hard flesh of tough growth due to leaping 
constantly practised. His thighs were muscular and round, 
while the knee bones were not prominent { as they would bo 
in the case o! oue who was not muscular ) and his legs were 
thin. The shanks therefore appeared to jump out of his 
rounded thighs, ^fistetpnrt in>lli«li ( ) smto: niftm TO 

^(ivlth Hr^). gng^: wfist ( 'sitli force ) OTaft: it=r 

iinM (rubbing ) ^JT sfictg. giHUtiH bed a -waist the smallness of 
which was laid bare by his sides that were hollowed ( being 
void of fatty layers ). At the time of churning the ocean for 
the 14 je-wels, became the handle and was the rope. 

See above (notes) p. 270. The sides of were scr.atched oil by 
the violent rubbing of the ropo Tasuki and so its became 
slight, ^^...qxtjqjj^ giving room to innumerable (tokens of) 
regard to be received from his master. Even now it is usual to 
wear on the chest medals awarded to a person for excelling in 
anything. C and T render ‘offered room for unbounded feel- 
ings of respect for his master.’ This is not gootl. The poet 
is giving the good points in the physique of grqrcjR “nd not 
the largeness of his heart. Tho plural is also 

against tho latter interpretation. by the quiet and 

graceful mov'cments. One who swims has to move lus arms 
backwards and forwards as jo walking. Youth is a period 
that can scarcely be crossed without pit-falls, qrq^ q;?.^ 
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»rc(=#iT gri an^ i sreftf&c*^! 

(with JldlMHdW 

3Tf|;fr qt«n: ST^B «lBr- -n-hose round 

fore arm ^ras marked by the hne of the scar of the bow^ stringj 
the scar that had a pencil of rays from the ruby in the brace 
let of the left hand and from which (therefore) the budliVe 
flame of the fire of valour seemed to shoot forward As to the 
wearmg of on the left forearm, see notes above p 24S His 
forearm had a scar made by the bowstring and on the scar rays 
from the jewelled bracelet fell, which appeared like flames of 
fire slightly red 3T^5!rq% f fir that hung 

down from his high shoulder On his shoulder fell the reddish 
light of the jewel in his ear ornament It resembled the skin 
of the Huru deer, which is worn across the chest and shoulder 
by a Hence the -word Sec 

I 2 14 For a graphic de 

scnption of the equipment of a see 

IV 20 g^r ^ H ^ sf^ 

sr^f^T JT^ «r^ , o»i 4 «r^ 53;^ f^mr 

a face on the cheeks of which there was a re 
flection of a female figure drawn to lines on tbo armlets that 
had projecting point« His face was bke the moon u 

said to be the special favourite of the moon On bis cheek there 
was the reflection of a carved on the The moon's 

heart thinks of The star has flashing light, as the 

points of the flashed light Tor ^ at the end of com 

pounds, sec above p 264 eRqen ^ cTKJliT (pupiJ) er^I 

^ g-cllPrcffPl He had a downcast eye (by way 

of showing his humility) and therefore taught humility to lotas 
beds IS represented as standing is an expanded lotus 

He, though desirous of ?pcTfi ( glory ), had a downcast look and 
not on uplifted face like the lotuses g^ crest, ornament 
worn on the crown of the head. is a kind of red 

flower loyalty means ‘redness’ also ST35I 

( 1 ) humility , ( 2 ) capacity to bend, flexibility 
ift’TTfW ^r^lPr 4Iii‘hlf3l % erf^apj^—presented by all tbe bows 
that were afraid of being broken in their nags (i e their 
crests) Connect with TTif But to connect separate words 

with part of a >s rather unusual The reading of soi^s 
of the MSS of B is much better, but seems to be 
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I conscious improvement. Bows have { they bend ) and 
ransferred it to him. confined, restrained. Jrq...q^- 

acted according to the status of a nobly born youth, 
bat (status ) is the seat of trust, as if it were his sweet-heart. 

( 1 ) brilliant; ( 2 ) high-spirited. e rrg R ^ applies to both 
p'IcSjt and ^rf^RT. He was high-spirited and had a winning 
lisposition and therefore resembled tbe sun, having a noon 
nside it. hurting, mbbing. "who by 

be charm of his person purchased'the people at sight and sold 
hem into the hands of joy. Tbe moment the people saw him, 
hey gave their allegiance to him and were further delighted., 
iVhat one buys, one may sell to another. — connect 

ivith 3 :f 5 ig;. 5fi^ tall, fair, white-red. jpi: (Mar. >R^3) 

•ed arsenic. in this clausa the poet begins the descrip- 

iion of the younger brother under the 

juise of a crest of flowers, that (crest) was not very pro- 
ainent. This shows his The white 

crest resembled his great (^) which is poetically re- 
presented to be white. His q^: wanted to go out (t. e, spread in 
he world) and therefore kissed him on the head (as fiow- 
ic) as a father (i^) when leaving the house on a journey may 
^iss his son on the head. 1^7 the meeting of his eye- 

brows. ^qq and were united in him for the first time after 
X long interval aud fqqq are rarely found together. 

His eyebrows that met were as it were the first sign of 
this union. ?cqqf5rf|qi ( 1 ) placed in theheart (with oqf^); 
(2) fixed ou his chest (with o?fc). 

which is the object 

(pillow) CRT. sR?q...«jTftTPTT: tired by 
passing to innumerable chieftains. qrfg...s^qqq ^ a bed of tbe 
slabs of stones. His chest was smeared with cool 

paste and therefoie resembled the stone, which is also 

white and His chest had a necklace of pearls which 

resembled a white pillow. His chest was broad like a slab. 

rested on his chest after Being tired drc. and the 

other words in the accusative up to qq^ are governed by qjfj- 
’^ 3 : eye which was given to 

him as a bribe ) by the terrified deer. The same words 

are to be understood after &c. The idea is that his eye 
f^vas beautiful like that of the deer; the rest to be construed 
25 
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similftrlv. bajnl>oo*liLo (i. e. bigli ) nose, broa 

shoulders. remnined out of those that Tiei 

left after being hunt doTvn in chase. 

I p. 68 U. 18-2S. 3 t|: ^itb fou 

j limbs I. e. hands and knees. the earth, (affectionate' 
i 2fe* (indicated), (cast aside) eznw 

1 jffwrpl; your desires ttHI giio you this special 

distinction that tho result will follow in all its fulness, like the 
trees of Pnrmliso. whose head hung 

on tho earth -t. e. who prostrated themselres, at tho saiiifl 

tirao. frr«nq; by and iTPtfsr. ef*rnr— cr» and f ? 

up. The reading of A *3?inJr <iT ^ ftaT?? 

means they (giifitilH nod hm^K) S^t up and bowed to aiii 
^ and these two latter bowed to their father. It is better to 
suppose that 03?^^ uod 5 ^ did not allow the young men aoj 
time to bow to thcmsolrcs. «rRf) not going 'away fro® 

the range of ‘the (priocos’) eye, like the opening and shuttiag 
of the eye. and are always present in the eye The 
two princes always stood before ^^r 5 r(e** 

halation ) and fJfvrtT (inhalation) are also e?f5rg?j{done througl^ 
the mouth ).' g^rrfter our hands are constantly at *] 

our side * I 

p. 68 h 20— P. 69 1. 24 ft 

( applies to both ^dljuudq^fg) — clever] fine. 

The ifn^gjr of {frf^jzT^ { I. 3. ) enumerates the 64 arts such ] 

whose familiarit 

( with ^41s and ) was on the increase ^rCT^-jjl^as arroff 
on the target. occupying the outer court. ^.. 

that came (t. e. occurred to him ) in its own contest. 
man was thinking on some topic or story and in conneotiofl 
with it he remembered a verse which he sang loudly. 

trrarerar =ugu% 

II-’ Verse 5. The sentence is R^irr^Tr fffn: 

crafts — a growing daughter casts her father in the 
whirlpool of gloom, as a rising river casts its bank in a whirl* 
pool. ^ ( with g^rr); ( with 

the time of the impendinS 
clopds] ^avrqt-’ elevation) eig^*^ 

each year (with g^). after rainfall- 
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irg as'a governs ^ in tfi© accusative. Or ve may also 

;ake the sense of *at each rainy season.' ■ It should 

)e noted that the verse ’fits in •wdtU the topic of the yoxith of 
jiifjff and the seeking of her hand by various kings, 

possession* of good qualities. ' f^^RTT — ansiely 
[ as to finding a proper husband for her ) never left his heart, 
jUst as her jjiqcj=^jT never loft hiin (t. e. he -was always dwelling 
apon her good qualities). The reading hardly ^makes any 

sense. 0 and T say in the appendix that rjvifW an easier 
reading. "Wo fail to see how. They render as *as if be- 

;omc an attribute’ and therefore take'it as an adjective of f%^. 
become the fuel ( of the fire of torment ). 

ntft: rule of conduct ( regarded 

iS ) right, by wbomsoeTer it may have been made, 'is not ap- 
proved of by me. according to - 

'TT. i’ 02. 8Tf fondled on our knees.' er^inrk 

[^...^q;%are taken away by strangers urho come all 

o£ a sudden. these indeed are the branded spots 

af this vrorldly existence {. «. these hre the most painful of iho 
events of this overwhelming all. s^q^... 

good men are grieved at the birth of a daughter thougli 
both ( son and daughter ) are equally ( their ) offspring. 
5fRqiT^...HT'nrJ offer water by their tears to their 

daughters even at the time of their birth. Emphasis is' laid on 
the word si7Jrqn&, because water is offered to the dead. Good 
men shed tears when a daughter is born. ergat.'tntRT 
( acceptance )%:. ( avoided ) ^ f);. b the 

object of srfutrr:^. The roots ^fl, and arrg;, when prcced«l 
by govern the accusative of the abode (srpiTr). 

*11. !• 4. 46. quT...15?n^. the more do the envoys of the 
suitors come in, the more docs wretched anxiety enter deep 
into my heart, like a woman abashed, ?raiTiT^— a woman that 
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the foot pna'- Ofrt^^(f^) 

IS said to reside on the top of the mountain 

-would mean ‘that was devoted to 
(t e f^) — fortheMaulwharis see Introduction From 

the inscriptions it appears that the correct form is either 
or The reading of A ' is therefore bad Bana la 

hi 3 introduction to the has 

ncr as if he were the sun 

come to the earth fqg- gSi not inferior to his father in hu 
virtues refers to gfl^lsT JBTcRtn: WT 

useful only in nnrsmg them (and not in detennm 
mg such delicate questions as their disposal in marriage) 

not different from (t e no better than ) their nurses 
f 7 tT^ m bestowing them (in marnage) their fathers art 
tho (sole) authority fiqiir fSI the differonct 

being made by pity 5:117 ^ gives expression to the 

general feeling of Indian mothers that they loi e their daught 
ers more than their sons and asstgaa the reason for this Tbs 
position of the daughter in society excites the pity of th( 
mother more than that of the sons 27177 my lore 

knows how to act so that ehe (^5*7?^) viU not boeomo i 
lifelong (source of) anxiety to us The reading of A '21^ 
-IS not good The meaning then would be 
‘my lord knows bow lifelong anxiety -aould bo caused to 
us ’ C reads yields tho same 

sense as the text (?f 


p 69 1 25 — p. 70 1 32 g ^-57^ J7f^ governJ 

the accusative according to the 

Jrfaqt^sfq’ on ‘^^H7T^5T » UT I 4 48 ^ 

^^(,delight\275^. — oualifies which refers to sr 4 H?d 3 ?^ 

The prmoipal sentence IS 17^ aRfT^ 57 T^^ 

grr^ft^ The author now gives a graphic desenp* 

tion of tho preparations of a marriage in a royal family 

^ qfe^f^all tho pC^ 

pie m which were decked by tho betel, fragrant powdcrJ«*i 4 
flowers that were being given with an unrestrained band 

^rqr^^Tvq 3 nf^*Ti?T fgRqirr (27^^) arrwT Skilled 

artisans -were malted from all countries (king* 

officers )^fpl ^171^ (>ilHgors} OTT'ftqiTTSTTHf 

( useful materials ) ^prjTT^ (collection) jTjrt 17^ JTT^ 
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y^qiTRrf^ 0^<RTf?r ■v«’i‘ere the pve- 

senls sent by numerous ebiefs were brought ( to the royal pre- 
sence) by the dooikeepers of the king (spTRv«3U»^). — 

?a^ according to I 4. G9. ^rqf^uf^: 

( invited ) einniT** (attracting, -u-inning ) 

(-win©) i!w ? iVt sH’-r- 
( shaken, moved ) ( drumsticks) 

tj^ (sharp) (striking) ^oper: 

Leather ■workers had been summoned to make drums and were 
plied with wine. In their intoxication they struck the drums 
lustily, fteqarg^ Jjg:s55grt^{^ST?sOTif^ 

in which such utensils as mortar, pestle ‘and grinding stones 
were decked with five finger-prints o! powder ( o£ turmeric 
probably). The five fingers were dipped in turmeric mixed 
with water and the mortar Ac. were smeored with the finger- 
marks by way of ui;?!. In the 2nd 9 ’est 5 we read 
5^rfirf?cR^^qs4 on which the 

■the pestle and grinding stones ere so marked. urtlVq* ^013^^* 
(bards) aqr «T^iTFn: sPrtST: (quadrangles) 
qfeji: where images of ^sft ( wife of 
??j^) were being set up. A reads ejpRtsqlh^o?®* which would 
mean that 'images of q^vft were being set up in quadrangles.* 
The works on marriage ritual lay down that qr^ should bo 
worshipped. *Tqqit snuf^r trt 

soirmr*!;.’ qfa i =q i <Rrr 

^ q^q str^^ ^tne* 

fqqtJtftfir l ftqrc »n'qqrtl*4 Sq?»IH =q qlt ^ l* ” quoted from Mr. 
Nardurgikar’s notes on <5* VIL 3. The says ‘sr^qt^n;- 

siRi^f g?- 

grpnt: ( carpenters ) ai pCiqMM : 

whero carpenters began to measure with their measuring Hue 
the marriage altar. the carpenters were honour- 

ed for their trouble by presents of whito flowers, unguents > 
and clothes. (35;g: set;: ^qiq;— whose hanefa 

had brushes held up ( in •whitewashing ). gqnn: ( chmiam ) 
(pail) mounted on ladders, 

s^:. -where the top 

of the palace wall (qiqjTq:) on tho street (qq)^) was being 
whitened. a?r^ jpfq qajr^ 3rgr?p|; tTW - 
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•where the feet of the people 
■were coloured by the flood of the torrents of water from ths 
heap ( ) of safflower that -was powdered ( gmij ) and then 

washed. (n^O 3^at It; 

67^^ 2 r%^^here the courtyard was surging 'with hoises aod 
elephants that •were being examined as suitable bridal gifts. 
qrcTlT ( «• ) is a kind of zfrtnK means the gifts that are 

given to a •woman at the time of marriage when she is seated 
with her husband, ‘qig^ «r?rr JTTH 

ir?5r;’ (engaged in J 
TPT^hI «rJi: tJT ^tfFTT; SJTgnn; ^or see notes p, 25G. 
A marriage was to be performed only when certain signs ol 
the Zodiac were on the horiron and when there were ac 
evil aspects of the planets. For example, the sajj 

f^S'^3 ?r%(r*r; h???;** h’* 

This Turso gives the good and evil aspects of the planets with Ihe 
erjT. (crocodile-shaped ) jt^TTv??: (conductors 

Marathi q?^) trr^: «Tf^. ^»TmFlt 

(goldsmiths) sepjr ( 73 ^:) It?! JRlIfct (carried on) 

( 5 ^^) *73ff ( sliaping, hammering ) STIfTC** ^ *n^rfetrT> 
ST ^ ? a <gf: epT. a terrace before an outer door, 

(constructed) • srfiRfr Prl^: trari: «IT5^ tmi; 

^vzqrpgf g?x^: sn^: (plasterers) 

wn?’’ (b^O ^ KttjqninifSf JTrjvJTTPt arf^iPi *n7' 

where groups of clay— workers ■were engaged ia 
making clay 'figures of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, cocoauuts, 
plantain and betel trees, connect this with stR*^ 

four lines below. who girt up tbeif | 

own loins i. e. who personally engaged in physical labour. 

( q?TRr <q ^tT ) sTNnrOr ( assigned ) q:qffut ^qf gb«n tr^rt j 
who rendered glossy the pare 
ments besmeared with red lead. 

on which ^rcro placed sticky hand-marks of pigaicai 
for white-washing. *3ntf^ jfbr^ HT''q!R’>l^q^sf?r ■q’ 

who raised Ibo pillars of tho marriage (aXItO 
platforms, the tops of ■which were marked with lender 
mango and As'oka le.ivcs, and which ( pillars ) were 
"ith the Alaktflka dyo placed on them. 

>iT»Rt. Even notr m-ango leaves arc hnng up from pillars ic. 

V >. 
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ftuspicious. — this anil tho following instrunientala 

ijualify (1. 22) below. 3jr froia early morn. 

'The wires of chieftains wtro in the palace from the early 
morn engaged in various occupations. O and T translate ‘ from 
the farthest orient,’ which seems for-fetchccl. 'finely 

dressed. singing auspicious ( songs ) pleasing to 

the ear (gfrfO and containing in them mention of the families 
of the hrrdo' and bridegroom. dying neck- 

strings with their fingers that were smeared ( siii^ ) with 
various paints (sp^:?;:). who, being clever 

In painting and drawing figures* decorated polished jars and 
groups of raw clay ware. means a ijkR 

according to ^-nnd ® are often interchanged in 

words. who reddened the threads of cotton 

that had not been taken out from its pod and the collections of 
woollen, threads for making a marriage bracelet. Colton is 
<iontaiacd in pods. They took such cotton as had not yet been 
taken out of the pod, spun it Into thread, wldoh'thread they 
dyed rod. Such thread dyed red is even now required in marri- 
age ceremonies. The Com. says 

I JRtihjqjytieiqi n^’.‘ 

means is not quite clear. It seems to mean—a square box of 
bamboo &c. ■ is prepared, the interstices of which nro filled in 
with dyed cotton thread. C and T following tUo com. trans- 
late ‘stained skeins of cotton thread for bamboo baskets.’ The 
cotton and both yield wool and lienee the words 

are employed. ( saffron paste ) W 

Wfityipi;. On th« oo®- says J 

sTjjn'r: cosmetic. who were 

preparing unguents for tho face that produced special beauty. 
q;^l?i3I^(JIaTatbi is a kind of fragrant -berry, 

nutmeg. ( abundant ) 

— ^-bis and the following instru- 
mentals qualify (in L 27 ). 

Hticn*- ’( old ) ^n;g^qt ’( city matrons ) 
vr^: means 'texture, decoration.’ many garments 

were in course of weaving ond many were alrea’dy woven. Those 
that were woven were’ dyed 

>3;^ ?WT MsmHls K^' < 'Washermen. ) %; . The 

old women honoured tho washermen who thereupon beamed 
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witli celf-complaccncy. that were \raTed to and 

fro by servants holding thorn by tho two ends and were being 
dried in shade. Those tliat were dyed were being dried, 

^ ^ S^' 

Tor compare (P- 257 of P.) 

). 'Whatthe 

autiior means is not quite dear. The meaning seems to be- 
en Uio dyed and dried doth, some paintings of the leaves of 
various trees were being drawn. The paintings had very 
great beauty ( ). Tlio paintings were being drawn 
on the inrfdo of tlio clotli and iienc© they were done in the 
reverse order of nature so that the outside (that 

would bo viaihlo to others ) wonld show tho beautiful q^s in 
their natural form. C and T translate 'some, now dry, 
wore having all the charm of sprays reproduced in their twist* 
cd shapes.' This is obscure, 6ome — others. 8^Ksq 

g ; gq q g^^ f tfq; r7{ i ^ in which the spotting with saffron 
paste had commenced u <. some of the textures were being 
marked with spots of saffron paste. perfuming the 

body with unguents. 

<9rJT^ 5^r«Tr-* qfNrftw** trr^* »T5q»n;Tf^ - 

^ the fragile upper garments among which were torn by the 
maids that bad lifted up their arms. Tlie idea is not quite 
clear. The meaning seems to be —The maids raised their 
hands to gather together the textures as they became ready. 
In doing so they tore away their own fragile upper garments. 

— these words indicato the material of which the 
garments were made. made of flax, linen. 

nu'-de of cotton, ^T^* 

^Rrj 

— The erqx^l?! treats ybr and 5^ as synonyms. C 
and T translate as ‘bark silk/ 5!r5iRF3%* iik ‘made of the 
threads of saliva’ i. e. made of spider’s thread. This is other- 
wise called qqt^ on which remarks f 

q^^*. is used in the sense of in general. 

It must here mean a qijr made from a particular material. C 
and T translate ‘muslin.’ — silk garments. The 
gives it as a synonym of 
J^sembling the slongh of serpents. eiqrstTr 

as delicate ( or fine ) as the inside of a plantain plant not 
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fully deTcloped. C and T translate ‘soft as tlio unripo plan- 
tain’s fruit.’ This is not correot. means the plant and 

not its fruit. Ko one in India need be told how fine and 
delicate the inside of the plantain plant is. The inside of the 
fruit, however unripe, is not soft. The clothes 

■wero so fine and light that even the breath of a person made 
then? move on the body of the wearer. garments 

were of such fine texture that they were not visible to the eye, 
hut were only determined to be on the body by touch, 

— the garments being variously tinted presented the 
hues of tbe rainbow, qualifies tosrh: f^f^* 

brilliant coverlets of which ( beds ) the swarms . tyf Harosas 
were veiled (t. e. were cast into the shade), are white 

VnHr.i. ‘f5c%3: 

end other nouns in the instrumental are to be connected 
with oud the following adjectives, '^^ith 

bodices that were added to («. e. overlaid ) .with brilliant 
pearls. with thousands of pieces of fme cloth rent 

asunder for various uses. 3 !f^r...?n^: ■with canopies of cloth 
that were glowing with fine silk garments freshly dyed. 
aiRi 5ra w islJisift 
ftW; sitmratft ^TOrtSt ^.tpc,. isruE"- 

with pandals oil the thatches of which were 

covered with masses of clothes. The word ' *3 unusual. 

3 ^^: (having paintings prominent on them) (fiuo 

silk cloth ) ^eqrn^;. sfhgw ’Sf’i;, causing eagerness or 

excitement. 

P. 7 1 n. 1-IG ^ g— TlSTf ?5S3;. connect 

each instrumental with the following locative. The“ principal 
sentence is ^ erfq qq STtlsRS.— sho, though 

one, seemed to be divided in manifold ways. 
her heart was with her husband, her curiosity was with the 
bridegroom. These clauses explain how she was She 

was curious to know what the bridegroom looked like. . 3 qvn^; 
respectful behaviour, courtesy, ?is 3 ^ 5 t her body was 

engaged in moving about, her eye was occupied 

in seeing things done and left undone, now and then, 

again and again. % 5 flrtnflf: (despatched) (camels and 

mares ) 5 rf?nT: qrniig: ( pleasure ) ^ 3 . The idea is that the 
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king oitlier sent caoileg aod marcs laden with piesents or he 
sent swift mcsscngtrg or camels and mares to inquire after the 
comfort and welfaro of the bridegroom — The principal 

sontenco 

srf^ — In marriage ceremonies only thoso women who«Q 

Lnslnnds arc living take any prominent part 
So many minstrels had come there that it seemed that the 
quarters contained nothing else bat them Usplam the folio? 
ing clauses similarly ajyoi — Eicn the domestics were 

loaded with so many ornaments that they seemed to be nothing 
but ornaments gjx creation, world when the 

festival seemed to grow os if it were made of Lakshml, i c 
crerytliing in the festival was so gorgeous and splendid 
(treasure) — connect this and the following locatives 
with below tjl% it seemed as if there was a youth 

of prosperity and as if there was a new regime of pleasure 
Cs(l^) qtromn^-'from the heir apparent The in 

^tallotiou of on heir apparent is an important function, as 
will appear from the quqMIM —one counts with the 

aid of one's dogers —the unfurled banners seemed 

to he looking out for the arrival (of the marriage day), as a 
person stretches his neck and tries to descry a person coming 
from ft distance the echoes of the drums beaten 

in the palace spread far and wide The echoes went so far, 
the poet fancies, to receive the coming 
51^ ^ (astrologer) 

— unconnected » e strangers lonely 

p 7 1 11 i6-2o ^ ^ 

?r— object of ^ this is a par 

tiole indicating *I hope’ — servants were to UsS 

the verb with reference to whatever the king said or 

asked 3?7Tnr knowing him to hivo come to intimate the 

arrival of the bridcgrooni in^=*Jr^ ^ (so 

tliat khero will be no defect due to the passing away of the hour 
fixed for marriage The reading of B is better, but seems to be 
an emendation purposely made sent him bad 

P 7 1 1 2G— p 72 L 14 5T*7 571^ The principal 

sentences gpj etl-iHW (P IC 1 33) 

fade in the evening The brides face glow 
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sol- 
ed ^ith espectatioa'o! the hour of marriage. The poet fanciee 
that the glory of the fading vas transferred to the beam-' 
ing face of the bride, ended {past p. p. of ^ -with 

And 3?^).' ■^hdn tlieismi lookfed radiant like the 

tender feet of the Glory of the bridal day. . The sun looks red' 
when setting. The feet ofhandeomo young ladies' are red. 

5!^ ^tr ^ separating. 

The ruddy goose becomes separated from its mate at the close 
of day and is a type of abiding love. See notes p. 243. This' 
separation is fancied to be due to the shame felt nt the fact that • 
the pairs were eclipsed in love by th'o bride and ' bride-' 

groom. when the radiance of the evening looking' 

os delicate as a red silken garment (lashed in the sky as if it were 
the banner of marital felicity. A banner also wares in tbo sky 
and may bo of red silk. ^ g3:mt •bo. 

when'darkness variegated like the pigeon's threat 
began to obscure the faces of the quarters as if it were the dust 
( raised ) by the arrival of the bridegroom’s procession. Both 
and dust are dark and obscure the face. '' 
should be construed with and «o( with as C and 

T do. according to Is a synonym’ of qsiH<T, 

d:c.* ^ means ‘dark-white’ and 

not ‘yellow.’ 'See »jt T <KW VI. 4 ‘bo.* 

ready to effect the ( the auspicious aspect of the heaven- 

ly bodies ). . This applies to both the stars and the astrologers. 

jjr. p. of ft 3 A. with ^ going up, rising, sqtf^ ( 1 ) 
galaxy of luminaries; (2) astrologers. A person who is 
gets np. ?3rUT - The round disc of ‘ the moon 

resembles a round 5nci%’T ©FfT 

(with oER^}. The had a (id made white with Hues. 
Or it maybe that .it was placed on a white saucer. Or wo 
may also dissolve .as ®pTt W« saucer, 

a lid. Earthen .pots marked with white lines are even now 
required iu marriage ceremonies. The com. remarks 

?RrqR<ld when the beds 

of night lotuses with their faces raised up (i. e. with expanding 
buds) as if laughed at the moon saying ‘ you have risen to 
no purpose.’ The splendour td -the moonliko face of the 
bride dispelled all the gloom of evening. ' Aa. the gloom 
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■was dispelled by the beauty of the bride’s face, the moon 
that rose in the sky had nothing left to dispel. The expanding 
of the buds of is fancied to be the raising of faces 
by them. A person in ridicnling another also makes 
grimaces towards him. (ad;, of ) that 

waved many flashing red chowries. 

I Cu«r: eiqqflq ) ci'iraqg?? ^qp;{with 

(with qKi^:). 3 d 

NRHl'l* is common to both and qT?fdj» The idea is— 

footmen waving red chowries ran before the bridegroom. The 
leaf-like red ends of the chowries were raised up. The desire 
of the bridegroom also ran before him. Desire had shooting 
from it passion (^pr:). Connect qRidr and with err^^a- 
). JT(d|fqd.‘ ^<r*TR 

The idea is;— jrs^JTT had with him troops of horses that neighed. 
The horses in the capital of neighed in response. 

This is represented as welcome offered to the horses of the son* 
in-law by the horses in the capital, ^^fri 

trappings 

were made of gold, C and T translate 'with gay 

housings.’ painted cloth. troops ' 

(q?]-) of elephants, he (srippTf)^^ if again darkness that 

was dissolved by the rise of the moon. Elephants are dark. 
5T|nr*rr55m JIM 313 and rode 

a female elephant whose head was decked with a necklace of 
37 pearls. ‘ ^ ^i^iTT^yr ’Fn<«HR!afrt4ftf%i%:’ 

.as the moon risen in the eastern quarter. 3 ^?^ (^^) i® 
the lord of the east, which also is decked with a line of stars 
( ). See above p. 258. snrf^a 

and X ?n55r,..55i^; fqi?r.»n7T^l?5T5?5: the bards 

that danced to a particular tune went before him and caused 
an uproar ( by mimicking the notes of divers birds ). ?rprJ-“ 
JTCqql was young. In also the resound with the 

chirping of various birds. with the light of an 

arroy (=q^fys ) of lamps, accompanied with the fragrance of 
perfumed oil poured on them ( lamps ), ho rendered the whole 
yellow, as if with a cloud of fragrant dust of saffron- 

(jasmine ) ( wreath ) jpjq wqrftlas 2^* 

«lf^Tq;^(with On his head ho wore a s^-rcath of 

J mine, in dig midst of which was a bunch of flowers, ^finr*** 
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he as if laughed at the moon-lit evening "n-ith its moon 
surrounded hy a halo, The looked 

like the moon, the white wreath like the halo and was like 
the moon-lit ( vanquished ) ) 

cT^ 'frcra.-3pr?^« *r5r* O' garland 

worn over the left shoulder and tho right arm ( like ); 

hence a mantle. wore as an ornament a string of 

Sowers on the left shoulder and under the other arns. He was 
more handsome than Tbo bow of Cupid is flowery, A 

bow is also borne on the shonlder. By vanquishing q3[^, STfqnt 
took from his hand his flowery bow and wore it as a 
The word suggests another meaning. One who is conquered 
has to offer tribute. ct^ JSsJ: R5qq: |»t 

(applies to both JT^^Tfr and ). As ho had a garland 

of flowers bees hovered round him j they must have done so 
round qrft^ra. is of the five trees of Paradise and 

was one of the 14 jewels churned out of the ocean. «IRTJ fw 
splendour from birth; i nf^ ro was pro* 
duced ( from the ocean ) along with 

was taken to Heaven when churned out and hence the words 
3 ?t: &o. Or there may be a reference to the story that ^ 
had planted it in the garden of his beloved wife ;Tf ... 

His heart was drawn by the curiosity to see the brides 
face. One whose (i. «, the upper part of the body ) is 
drawn forward may fall on his face, ( near ) 

P. 72 11. 15-28. ^nrr g— 

si^'T embraced 

first as the elder of the two. JTCT«ft n favourite of 

the king. jTTfl is often used as a term of address applied affec- 
tionately to any person, usiwlly by a friend to a friend or by 
elderly persons to youngsters. — (I) by (2) by 

royal glory, goes with It was who by her 

marriage with brought about an alliance of the families 

%qtq 4 V — applies to both and gsqo. 

— (l) whose many 

qualities, gratifying the ears 'of wise men, are sung by tho 
whole world (with S»qo)j (2) in which the many gratifying 
virtues of Mercury ( ) 'And Karpa are sung by the whole 
world ( with ). There is a further pun on the words gvj 
26 
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{winch ntso meins ^threads, fibres) and (bamboo) ^ ^as 
the son of the moon and ^ was the son of gr«{) from the sun. 

seduced gjn wife of and did not gire her back. 

Brahma returned Tara to was pregnant and at tk 

command of 5® discharged the upon reeds Both 5;^ and jjr 
wanted the son- Tlie gods asked tinj ^hose son he was but 'k 
spoke nothing through shame The new born got angry but 
?r5IT intcr\cneil and drew from cTKT the admission that heva 
the son of who said %ijf ^ ^ ^ 

Seof^^oIV G The birth of qTjj from when she was a miideB 
IS well known 64 140 ST^T 1 

f?W3“e^55KriflW*f 11* (Kumbha ed ) 3^- 

tho qualities of 37^^177 Imd already made a great impressioa 
on the heart of The one of the fourteen 

jewels churned from the ocean is worn on his chest (5315) 
hy Vishnu «mp^ #5 

JT’tI II’ The word as derived as 
««Tr^f^?Rr ^rgi^ trr^W’ * e asabnde 

groom (2) wn|cS fq 4 ^ Emperors had th» 

titles JTflTtTif^Tnr See Introdu«’tion pp XXIV and 

XXXVI S i>a has the moon on his head A bridegroom is ^ 
be honoured by the father in law ^irn tn the auspicious tins 
( fi'ced for the marriage ceremony ) approache': 
house where the marriage thread (?\gif5) is placed on the wri t 
of the bridegroom before the actual marriage ceremonies Com 
pare ^50 8 1 ‘spr fTET c5^ i?? ’ 'rfsinf?— the 

eyes of women fell on him The blue eyes resembled expanded 
blue lotuses traversing, jumping over (the lotuses in tie 

form of eyes ) 

P 7-3 J 2D^p 73 } 2 srtT cTT ‘7?^ 2'he priacips'i 
sentence is stu tier uR^K I H — this and the follow 

ing accusatives qualify UKPk who was attended bj 

several relatives (37777 )j dear friends and her own people ("i ^ 
servants), mostly women 37^ %;7 ^ 

whose face ^vas veiled by a red ailken cloth The radiance of 
her face made the lamps pale before her The radiant gloi^ 
of morn also makes the lamps appear dun epg p f 

gifT (sTwnRTfUT)— the beginning of which is cover 

ed by Aruna that resembles » red silken garment Or we W*! 
dissolve d<c erfsT The idea « that 
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she ^as not a grown-up woman, but was almost a girl. A de- 
licate substance i£ closely pressed may break, is fancied 

as afraid of hurting her by too close an embrace, as sho was so 
^delicate. (’T^) (restrained) 

' 5*^ 3%' — sudden events of her marriage c.aused her heart 
to 'flutter and therefore she heaved sighs by way of relieving 

■ the pressure. secret ond long. She tried to keep her 

emotion to herself. One who sorrows over anything heaves 

' deep sighs. The sighs which she heaved for relief . are fancied 
to bo due to her lamenting her maidenhood that was leaving 

■ her. 3?g;^fTq^...^R7TFtT^ — her heart was in a whirl of emo- 

• tions } hut she was kept motionless by bashfulness, as if through 

• fear of her falling down. One who is trembling ( in body ) 

ijlias to bo supported (^Ri{pi) for fear of o fall, "Wo cannot 
f take ns trembling in body with the princess. ^?cR; 

ftnd srfinrf'ore to bo connected with ( she was look- 

' ingnt her hand vacantly beingabsorbed in deep thought). 

• which was the rival of red lotuses, i. e. her hand was ted. 
i fit'’! the grasping of which ( in marriage ) was near. 

( the moon ) who is the enemy of red lotuses. 
whoso seizure (by R&bu i. e. eclipse) was near, i* 
I the favourite wife of the moon out of the 27 rt^s. ' 

'applies to both (Iftofi and ^11^ would tremble at the 
‘ approaching eclipse of her lord. 3355^ * 1 ^ 11 . 

the loveliness of which is accumnlated 
by the gift of moonlight, g ^ s thrive in moonlight. The 
insido of the would bo while. — she (q^) 

. was spreading about tlic perfume of flowers, is tbo 

season of flmvers. f5[:An»nftq^q W* iTcr 

fragrant breath drew round her a swarm of bees, — . 

the breezes from the Malaya moontain aro charged with 
; the perfume of sandal. (l)'who did wliat Love 

' dictated (with q'?^); (2) who was followed by Cupid 
I. c. acted as his wife ^ dictated; ^ 

: q?n: ( ''’ilh ^fSrJ^). Or we may dissolve ^ qqr. 

. The bride was ns hawUome and loving as the ■wife of 
q3^q and is therefore fancied to bo born again. C and T 
traushito 'lo^-e followed in tbo train of one who seemed a 

• reborn Katv.’ This is not clear, j^^ was born again and 
so Rati is fancied as following him in that’ respect, jpq... 
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"these fi\o are to ho connected respcctirely with 
the rntnas 3 rKr«* 0 rR. ®hc -was os if aaother 

<1*1 formed by tho ocean out of ■wrath against the 

go<ls and demons Tho author hero mentions six ont of 
tho fourteen churned out of the ocean There is an 
emphasis on tho word eft. can naturally be called t,1. 

— this M ord IS used because there was one already pro- 
duced at the churning. The ocean, being a mine of jeweU, 
can produce fresh ones though fourteen were already taken 
away by the gods and demons The anger of the ocean is dae 
to his being depri\cd of tho raiiia-. affectionate 

young maids ( ) made for her an ear-ornament wilk 

the rays of pearls as if with dusters of white flowers 

(55) qre fs a plant cilled jn Marathi . # 1 %^ 

may also mean ‘by tho glossy soft light’ ( «5TTal%^ ). sRqnuDWt? 

fwsrvfr 5f<?r?rr2C^ 

who as if rcmoi ed f”*. rendered imperceptible) tho lorely 
beauty of her eyes by her broad cheeks on which 
there fell the lustre of tho emerald of her ear ornament, re^ 
sembliDg a green meadow. means a plot of ground frftcff 

So the Words suggest another sense ‘wli/^ 
entertained the eyes of deer with a plot of ground cowered with 
green grass’ ( resembhng emerald ) srqtg^— through bashful 
ness she hung her head ^ her friends 

tried to raise her face, iti her heart also she -wished to raise 
her face (io see the bridegroom) friends were 

absorbed in looking at the wonderful bridegroom, her heart 
flattered to look ic. she censured her heart 

for its cowardice in not succeeding m raisiug her face to see 
tho bndescoonJ, thoui^h she so much desired to raise it 
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(a lanti ftt t^c loot of a nio'untain).' 
f^p^i *iT. 5. 2. 34 

«n^ i ). 0 ) ^y ( 2 ) by 

caountains. that bristled -witb barley shoots that look* 

id soft ou account of the sprinkling of u’ater. • qjjr^: vrith five 
□aouths or ‘lion-shaped’. rariegatecl with soft colours, 

3 i^I^ 2 ^:—C and T translate ‘ gleaming around it were earthen 
dolls, whose hands bore auspieioos frnits, and which had five* 
mouthed cups bristling with dew -besprent blades of barley and 
enemies’ faces painted with soft colours.' So they think that tho 
the were in the hands of dolls. But one fails to see how 
the sentence yields this sensc.We must connect antlosji^f^: 
ivith should be taken as an adjective) 

of *^ho idea seems to bo this:— 

there were with barley blades that resembled aj^s, tbe 
l\ad a lion’s shape, they were painted in various colours; 
hence the whole presented an awful aspect, so that tbe «j« 5 gs 
seemed to have some terrible enemies in them. On the fringes 
of the were also dollrholding auspicious fruits (cocoanuts), 
n«rf^?rTf^RT— 

0 reads ef t j vgO * which means ‘that had tlie mouth 
of a goblet.’ This seems to be a suspicious reading adopted to 
obviate the difficulties of may also bo 

taken as a noun by itself.- ( heaped, 

placed) ( kindling ) 

( ftdj. of means ‘one who supervis* 

cs.’ 3 Tg{ 5 l^ not having leisure, busy, (si^O 

( qc^, not used ) 

tta: STT^^RT (ladles) (bundles of 

fuel sticks ) ’WRf. O reads ( garland ) for but 

it is not very appropriate in the context. ^^f^iTT* 

i?itIfl5!5ijft755Ri^?TT: 0 RT: (fried grain) %; 

The c^TSfS being white are spoken of as the of the ^fjff is 
a sacred tree. leaf. Seo ^ 5 ^ Vll. 20 
•tiMWH says 

winnowing basket (Marathi ^). 
resembled the light of tho moon. See 

^ ‘to.’ connect this with ‘fbf%5r: ( srtO 

the red leal-like flames of whicK.wero 
tremulous ( with fire ); the red flame-like leaves of ’ * * wrr- 
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tremuloas ( wxtli also maj be applied to ^ 

(it had a tapermg foliage) (SrgiTTfn strpiR 

?? — 3I5?i7f handsomo like ond trashle^fi' 

IS an excitant of love In this sentence as -well asm 
the preceding ( at )» the author perhaps mtentioo 

ally indicates the untimely death of JUirirr fTTrOr that 

mo^ ed round to the right Flames moving to the right are a 
good omen ^ — the idea is — the flames moved about 

lie also mosed round the fire ^hca 

the brido let fall the oblation of parched gram latotheSrs 
from her bands her brilliant nails brightened the fire 

^ ^ ^ Smile 13 -white according to the 

poets j the brilliance of the nails transferred to tho fire is tic 
smile and the while ^nrs are thb teeth shown in smiling For 
goino round tho Are and see YU 10 

^ ^ sihrer 

0’ The sajs 

^rmr ^ ( I 7 i ) ^inf&fSr on qgo 

VIII 327 remarks ^ SRf5lPrJjf?nTr???’?TR^?TPr 
5fl 

p 73 1 24— p 74 1 2 SHTFcR 
^tlie bride wept because she was soon to be separated from 
her parents os if quenching the image of Are 

reflected inside her bright cheeks The bride was neat 
the fire ^ (assemblage) 

^ 51^ «m a rainy day 

without showing any emotion on her face 
connect with 

«lfe^on the side of the door of which was pamtel 
Rati the presiding spirit of Ijovo JT^fq 3^^ — I'be bee® 
drawn by tho perfume of flowers entered tho before 

and looked hko his friends 3?^ — tbe idea 

IS — tho lamps began to flicker owing to the breezes set lo 
motion by the bees the poet fancies that they trembled 
because they were afraid of being struck with the qi'il 
( by in order to put them out ) 

( hai mg bunches of flowers ) ?R5 ^n^frT oiTr^g?! 

whoso bow was strung 

a third part of whose eye was obliquely contracte<l 
”*’ul IS represented as having a squint eye to symbolise the 
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laot tbat love is generally blind. The reatlmg 
is not quite clear- ( ?T13^+3n^?l%JT )— a 

golflen spitting vessel. This latter is really, tbe reading 
of B, as the JISS. often confound ?! and 

l>«d that had on tho other side a golden figure 
holding an ivory bos, like Lakshml herself having in her hand 
a lotus with a long stalk. The white ivory box resembled tbe 
white lotus and the golden figure was like ss^. with 

a pillow. 'veil covered with coverlets, f^r 

^ ^ ( 1 ) with white lilies; (2) 

that gave beauty to the ( with .moou is a 

friend of love. See IV. made of silver ( and 

hence compared to the moon ). ^i^pp^y^—auspicious jars 
were placed near tbe bed to ward off evil and to induce sleep- 
Compare 

3 : 33 :^ 15 ^’ (p* I’' S o£^0 

P. 74 11.3-9. as if they 

were the faces of the family goddessess, ( seen ) in the jewelled 
lattice<windows, that had come out of curiosity to overhear 
the first words (of the bride and bridegroom ). 

that were not mpnotonous. door- 
keeper is always in attendance in a 'vlien 

away, he left behind regret ( in the hearts of the members of 
the palace ) at his departure. taking with him 

tho hearts of all people as the provision for his journey 
offered to him as marriage gift ^For see above p. 28G. 

(tn^in_). shows the end of the 
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PREFACE 


The present^ edition contains a portion of the text of 
the Harshachanto ( TJchcbhvasas IV-VllI ). The first 
three TJchchhvosas wll he pnbllshcd next year. As there 
is at present no other annotated edition of the Harsha- 
charita in the market, the present edition needs no apology. 
This edition ^vill, it is hoped, meet all the requirements of 
the University student No pains have been spared to 
mWe the hook useful not only to the college student, hut 
also to the general reader. 

' The commentary of S'ankora published by the 'Ntmaya- 
sagara Press has been highly useful to pe. The elegant 
and spirited translation of the Harsbaebarita by Prof. 
Cowell and Hr. Thomas is a monument of skill and le^- 
ing, Though I have unfortunately lad frequent occasion 
to differ from them, my sincerest thanks are due to them, 
particularly for happy* renderings of words and' phrases. 
The Harsbaebarita is a diCBcult book and 1 am afraid that 
many passages have still remained obscure. 1 crave the in* 
dulgence of the reader and will most thankfully receive all 
suggestions and criticisms. 


■p. V. KANE. 



Introduction. 


I.* Personal History of Baba. 

About the personal history of Sanskrit authors and 
especially poets, our knowledge is generally very meagre. 
In the case of many Sanskrit poets, we know next to 
nothing beyond their names. Around the nomes of some 
( €. g. K&lidasa ), tradition has been busy in weaving sucii 
fanciful and bewildering stories that it is rio easy task to 
separate the solid grain of truth from the chaff. In the 
case of BOtne, the meagre account of themselves contained 
in their own works has to be eked out with information 
derived from contemporary or subsequent 'records in litera- 
ture, grants and inscriptions. There are a few who have 
left to posterity a tolerably full account of themselves iq 
their works*. B^ina perhaps stands at the head of such 
Sanskrit authors. To his Kddambarl is prefixed a brief account 
of bjs family. But in lus Harshacharita, we find a much 
fuller account of bis ancestors and himself. Tho first two 
Uchchhvfisas of the Harshacharita are taken up with the 
history of Sana’s forefathers and B&na himself. The person* 
al narrative is continued even in the third Uchcbhvasa. 
Space does not permit us to give in detail a full account of 
Bana as gathered from the Harshacharita, We propose 
to dwell upon only a few salient points of the narrative of 
Ba,iia’s personal Ipstory. 

The genealogical tree of Bana’s family as constructed 

* In this connection we may mention Bilhana and Man- 
Icha who, in Ihe Vikramankadevacharita and the S'rikantha- 
charita respectively, furnish a full account of their lives, their 
contemporaries &c. ^ 


Harshacharita. 


fA>in the Harshachania* is gi\en in the footnote helovr In 
the introductory verses to the Khdambarl the genealogy 
js given as follows. Kubera was a Brahznana of the 
Yatsyuyana gotra and was honoured by many Gnpta 
Jungs His son was Artbapafci, whose son was Chitra- 
bh&nu who was Bana’s father The sthdent vill notice 
that in this narrative, Pas'upata, who appears to have 
been the great grand-father of B3,na, if we are to rely upon 
the Harshachanta, is omitted It is strange that B3.iia 
( or his son who is supposed by some to have written the 
introductory verses to the K&dambari ) should hav e forgotten 
Ins own great-gtand-iather The only e:iplanaiion that we 
offer ( of course with great hesitation ) is that the verses 
conteining the reference to Pas'upata were not to be found 
in the llss. used for preparing the printed editions of the 
Kfidambari^ '*■ 

The progenitor of Bdna's family, Vatsa, lived in a place 
called FritikCita on the banks of the Hiraiiyabdhu, otherwise ^ 
called Sbna Bdna’s mother, Bdjadevf, died while he was yet 
a child He was all the more dear to his father, who was a 
very mother to him, Bana had the misfortune to lose his 
father when he was about fourteen years old Bana tells us 
that he thereafter led a wandenng life He mentions as the 


cousin o£ who was the 

son of and 


(a descendant of 


1 


i 
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companions of his 'wanderings a number of • persoifS*^. 
Although B&iia had ancestral wealth sufficient to maintain 
him in ease and comfort, yet his strong curiosity to see 
different lands impelled him to wander from place to place 
and made him an object of ridicule in the eyes of his elderlj’ 
contemporaries. • After finishing his wanderings in which he 
gathered a rich harvest of wisdom and experience,' he 
returned to his native place Br-Ahmanadhivdsa (or Pritikfita) 
with broadened sympathies and a widened outlook. 

One day in the height of summer, when Btlua sat in 
his house after the midday meal his cousin ( born of a 
S'udra woman ) Chandrasena ushered in a courier who 
brought 'a letter from Krishna, a brother (cousin) of 
Emperor Harsha. In the letter Krishna referred Bana to 
the messenger Mekbalaka and bade him lose no time in 
carrying out the wishes of the writer. The message was* — 
“Emperor Harsha’s ears have been poisone^ against you by 
some wicked people. But I knew the truth about yon and 
interceded on your behalf with the king and told him that 
you (BSua) must not have been guilty of anything beyond 
youthful rashness and folly. The king admits this and so 
you should come to the emperor’s court ^Yithout delay.” 

After a good deal of misgiving, as to how he would be 
received at the court of Harsha, Bfi.na performed some 
auspicious rites and set out from his native place Pritikuta. 
On the third day be reached the camp of Harsha whicli 
was then on the Ajiravati near the town ITauItara. 

* “jiuq'sriK Vtut ujirt: g??: i u«ir 

TF^ss:, sde** 

’IKT51U 
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% When B\na 'was presented to Horahi who had with 
him the son of the 1 ing of M&It& the emperor received him 
at first with mock signs of anger hut afterwards showed 
him much favour After basking m the sunshine of rojal 
fa^ou^ Bdna returned to his native place He was greeted 
with a cordial welcome by hi3 friends and relative's T1 ereader 
Sudnshti entertained him 'with a recital of the Vayupur&na 
Then the bard Suebibana recited two verses ( Atyas) which 
pointedly referred to the life of Harsha All were charmed 
and Bilna s cousins (sons of his paternal uncles), Ganapati 
Adbipati Tarapati and S y&mala looked at one another and 
the youngest of them S yumala made bold to asl Bana to tell 
them from the beginning the wondrous story of Harsha s 
life Bana e\pressed his inability to do justice to the mighty 
deeds of the emperor and as the day was far advanced 
begoA the narrative the next znoroing 

Here ends ^he autobiographical part of the Harsha 
cbarita with which alone no are coacemed at present 

As to the later stages of B&iias life we have no account 
left He died leaving bis romance of Kadambari unfinished 
Binasson tells us m the introduction to the Uttarabh&ga 
that he finished the Kadambari as ^-work of filial duty and 
not out of pride* Dr Bubler says that the name of 
Baiias son was Bhfishaiiab mat In some MSS of the 
Kadambari the son is called Pulmdaf or Pulma Dhana 
pfila while praising Bain in bis introduction to the TilaJra 
manjari seems to suggest that Pulinda was the name of 
his son5 

^ .£ 

SIRS'? « *pir 11 ’ 

f See Dr Peterson s Introductioa to Eadambari p 4.0 

t Ytde Prof S R Bbandarkars report on the search 
for MSS 1904 5 1905 6 p 39 see also Dr Stem s catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS at Jammu p *’99 

§ I c 

H verse 25 

( It -will bo noticed that the verse has two meanings ) 
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It is said that the poet MayCira was a contemporary tAd 
father-in-law of Edna. Mayura praised the sun in hundred 
verses, which make up the Shryas’ataka and became free 
from leprosy. Bmia became jealous of him, maimed himself, 
composed the Chau^s'ataka in honour of Dnrgd, who made 
him all right The story of Mayura's freedom from disease 
is alluded to in the Kavyaprakas'a*. There are Subhashitas 
in which Baiia and Mayura arc spoken of as contemporaries 
and as patronized by king Harshaj. Verses from the 
Suryas'ataka are quoted in the Dhvany&loka ( latter half of 
Otb centurj' A. D.)t, The Kavikanthabharaua of Kshemendra 
mentions Mayura by name and quotes a verse as his 
which is found in the Suryas'ataka^. So it is not beyond 
the bounds of probability that Bdna and Mayura were 
contemporaries. A Mayfiraka is mentioned as one of the 
companions of Bdna in bis wanderings (see the passage 
quoted above on p. iii). But as be is mentioned there as 
a snake-doctor (*Jfingulika’=Vishavaidya)y it seema to us 
that he is not the same as the poet Mayhra. Tlie commen- 
tators of theBhaktdmarastotraof the Jain Mdnatungdebdrya 
say that Mdnatunga lived at -the court of Bboja in Ujjayinl 
and was a contemporary of Bdna and Mayura. They 
further narrate various stories about Bdua and Mayhra. We 
believe that those stoPies have no historic basis and are 
purely imaginary. We therefore refrain from reproducing 
them here, 

II The date of Bapa- 


As we are fortunate in possessins some account of Bana 
from his own pen, so also we are lucky ia being able to fix 





Tins verse is ascribed to Ildjas'ekliara and is quoted in 
the SubliashitdvaU and the S'arngadharapaddhati. 

tr 

, II- 18 . 

X The verse (9th in the Nir. ed. of 

§ In the fourtli oI the the verse 

«fcc. is quoted .as Mayura’s { verse 18 of the )• 
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th^^’dato of Bilna beyond the possibility of cavil Asamatter 
of fact Bina’s date is one of the surest plinhs m the totter- 
ing structure of ancient India Chronology 

This IS not the place to set out in detail how Bana’s 
date has been fixed SuflSce it to say that a famous Chinese 
traveller, Hiouen Thsang, was in India from 629 A D to 
045 A D He has left extensive memoirs of his travels, in 
which he speaks in detail about a king Har^ha who was 
the emperor of northern India Although there are slight 
discrepancies in the accounts of Harsha furnished by Bma 
and the Chinese pilgrim, the points of agreement are so 
many and so striking that there is not the least doubt that 
the Emperor Harsba, the patron of Bana, is the same as the 
great monarch of whom the Chinese pilgrim has left exten- 
6110 notices Harsba is said to have reigned from 606 AD 
to 64B A D Therefore BAia must have flourished towards 
the end of the Cth and in the first half of the 7tb century of 
the Christian e^^ 

We shall set forth below a good deal of evidence which 
strongly corroborates the above conclusion We believe that 
a part of this evidence is for the first time brought to the 
notice of Sanskrit scholars by us 

( 1 ) The Harshacharita of Eaua is mentioned by 
Ruyyaka in his AlaTQkarasaivasva a number of times* 
We are told by him that he wrote a work called Harslia- 
charitavSrtika Ruyyaka wrote his Alamkarasarvasva 

about 1150 A D. 

(2) Eshemendra, in his voluminous wntings, ineo- 

p 47 of ‘W ^ 

mu ^ 317^ ” p 117 of 

7r5^imf»T 

’»P 130, l^s 

of 5T^o (this occurs m the 6th “*I»TT 

p 182 He quotes from the Kadamban also 

P 154 of 51^0 { .feK*?0 P 6 of R ) 
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tions Bana by name a number of times *. Ksbenieo^ira 
tells us that be wrote bis Kavikanthabbaraua and Suyritta- 
tUak'a in the reign of king Anantaraja (102S-10G3 A. D.) of 
Kashmir, and quotes a verse of king Kalas'a ( 1080 A. D. — 
1088 A. D. ). So he flourished in the latter half of the 11th 
oentury A. D. Kshemehdra seems to have written a work 
called ‘Padyakadamhari’ based on Buiia’s romance.t 

(3) Namisadhu, the commentator of Budrata’s Kavya- 
lamkara, mentions the Kadambari and the Harshacharita 
as specimens of the two types of prose compositions, xiz., 
Katha and Akhyayika$. From the last verse of his com- 
ment, we learn that Namisddhu wrote in 1000 A. D. 

(4) Bhoja in his Sarasvatikanthubharana has a few 
references to Bana. In one place we are told that Buna does 
nob escel so much in poetry as in prose*u The exact dates 
of Bhoja's reign ( which was very long, extending o?er 50 
years) are not yet iixed. Bat he seems to have come to 
the throne in the second decade of the Ilth centnr}'. 

(5) The Das'arOpa of Dhanamjaya mentfons Bana by 
name§. Dhanamjaya was patronized by king llunJa.S If 
Munja is the uncle of the great Bhoja, as it seems to be the 
case, Dhanamjaya flourished before IQOO A. D. 

In his aTrf Vg r ni^ r- ^ t he quotes tlio verso 
J:c. nnd says in the same work 5 

In his (gP'T II ) lie says “zprr =? 

■‘^TS ( which occurs in the Introduction to the 

)• 

f In his ritw no then seven ver<:cs 

from his One of them is ^ 

^JTTurPf ^f<q: (this 

is cited ns an instance of in the 4th )• 

J See coraiBent on !CT»Hl<iSK of XVL 22 and 2C. 

^ mw; p. U 2 of the 1 st 

Vol. of the Benares Cilition. See p. 14C of the same volume tor 
a quotation from Bana * 5 ^ ^ 3 C 

? under 11.35 (p\qqe 

under IV. CC. 

the 
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n(G) Ablunanda wrote the EadambariLathasara, m 
which .he faithfully veisifics the story of Baua's Kadamban. 
Abhmanda tells us that his great great grand-father, S'akti> 
svjitnm was a minister of Mukt&pida, a king of the Karkota 
family* Abhmanda is praised for the excellence of bis 
Anushtubh verses bj Kshemcndta m his Suintta tilakaf 

(7) The author of the Dhvanyaloka, Anandavardhana, 
flourished m the reign of king Avantivarman (855 883 
A D )+ of Kashmir In the Dh\anyaIoka Bdna and his 
two prose compositions are mentioned by nameS From 
this it follows that in the latter half of the 9th century 
Buna’s works had attained n pre eminent position in the 
Moild of letters 

(8) Yamana, m his Kavyalamkarasfitraviitti <506018 
to quote a few words from the K&dambari§ V&mana flour 

* ?r TTfrn^rtftR i jtft 

II veii^e 7 of 

II’ 

We wish hero to call the attention of the reader to a cun 
ous fact Abliinava gupfa says in his Dhvanyalokalochana 
that Bbattajayantaka wrote KAdambirAatha sara , p 142 
JPIT ” The question 

arises whether this is a different work from that of Abhmanda 
or whether it is a Slip on the part of the learned author of the 
tochana or whether it is a mistake of the scribe's We know 
that Abhmanda was the son of Bhaltajayanta, called Yritti 
kara 

It’ ?T5l?rcflE®lt "V 34 

$ ?PTT 1,1 < q 'Ji ^ ^ ’ 

P 100, jpTT ^ f^f^i 'KnrRi’f’ 

p 101, ‘kiJT p 137, 

‘zr4T P 87 On p 09 of the v^rJrr^ 

a passage IS quoted from the Harshacharita H ) with 

out naming it ^ 

Jnrr^ t^%ct on 

v 2 44 For the words JTKFn^’ 

p C of Dr Peterson’s edition. 
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islied in the’ latter haU of the 8th century. We shall bri^Hy 
indicate the data that enable us to arrive - at this date for 
Vamona. (a) Vamana quotes from the TJttararSmaeharita 
of Bhavabhuti a verse^. Bbavabhuti flourished before 700 
A. Df. So Vamana is later than 700 A. D. (b) He is often 
quoted by Pratiharendnraja, the'commentator of Udbbata’s 
Kavyalanikara+. Pratib&renduraja, who was a pupil of 
llukula, son of Kallate, flourished in the first half of the 
10th century. Therefore Vatnana is earlier than 900 A. D. 
(c) Abhinavagupta Bays§ that Anandavardhana, bearings 
in mind the conflicting views of Vamana and Bhamaha. as 
regards Samfisokti and Akshepa, gave the verse 'Anuraga* 
vati sandhy§,‘ (p. 37 Hhvanyaloka ) as ■ an ‘example. 
So according to Abhinavagupta, Vamana flourished before 
Anandavardhana %. e. before the latter half of 9th century 
A. B. (d) A V4mana is mentioned as the ministenH of 
king JaySpi^ ( 745 — 776 A- D. ) of Kashmir and is identi- 
fled by Kashmirian Pandits ivitb the author of the £&vy^‘-> 
lamkurasfitra. These four lines of Inquiry make it highly 
probable, if not certain, that Vamana flourished in the latter 
half of the 8th century. Sana’s K&dambarl was well* 
known, as shown above, in the latter half of the 8th centur}% 

Thus from the 12t^ century backwards to the 8th, we 
have a host of writers who refer in unmistakable terms to 
Blna and his works. Besides those mentioned by us above, 
there are writers of less note such as the authors of the 
Kalachampii and the Kirtikaumudi that refer to Bdna. Wo 
refrain from quoting them for want of space. 

The date of^Buna is of paramount importance for the 
chronology of Sanskrit writers. Baua in the introduction 
to his Harshacharita mentions a number of Sanskrit works 

* A-c. on 2. 

(?^). 

f SeeDr.Bhnndarkar’sprefcicetothe Jr&IatImadhavap.IX. 

+ Sco Folios 12, 55, 5C, Ac. of the Deccan College 5Is. of 
Pratllifirenduraia’s commentary. 

nr^Fi: II’ IV. 497. 
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an& poets*^. The first half of the 7th century is the ierrn%nn<i 
ad quern of these poets In this connection ire strongly re- 
commend that the student should read Dr Peterson’s valu 
able and instructive Introduction to his edition of the 
KSdamban Although we have the misfortune to differ 
from the learned author of the Indroduetion on a number 
of points we feel confident that the Introduction will surely 
rouse the student’s critical facaltyf. 

As one point ( viz the relative position of Subandhu 
and Baiia ) on which we differ from Dr Peterson is of 
great importance in connection with the date of Baiia, we 
shall discu«5s it here 


■* The rvorks and poets mentioned by nime a^e-'^yasa 
Tasajadatta, Bhattara-Hanchandra, Satarahana, the Setu of 
Frararasena, Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bnhatkatha and Adhyaraji 

T , The foUot.'iQg are the most important among the points 
on which V e difier from Dr Peterson, though with the greatest 
diffidence — (1) 'it is clear that hy Alhyd^ilt m the present 
passage, Bana refers /<? me/rtcrtf •'•s, such as furnished him 
with the material of his own romance’ (p 70), (2) Bhasa bom^ 
the contemporary or immediate predecessor of Bana (p Tl), (1) 
the Yasai adatta mentioned in the Hasshachonta is not the one 
that was written by Subandhu (4) the Kfttakas, with a sutru 
dhara in their beginning, were noielties m Buna’s daj (p SO) 
(o) Kalidasa as a contemporary of JBina (p 81), (C) Adliyaraji 
mentioned in fhe Harshacbarita, is not a proper noun (p DC), (7) 
tliat Indian Astronomj, as taught by Aryabhat i and Yaruha 
miliira and as known to Kalidasa ami Bana, is of Greek origin 
About Akhaajiku, we shall speak later on It should bcnotc<l 
that in the Mala^ ikugniniitra,KaUdasa calls himself ‘Yartamin i 
kaM and stjlcs Bhusa as of world wide fame So Bliasa, w he 
must have preceded Ivahddsa bj «ome gener-ftions, could not 
liaicbeen a contemporarj Or immediate predecessor of Bana 
Y e shall try to sliow that Subandhu preceded Bana That 
Ailhrarija was a xiamo we know from a aersc that 
occurs m tho Sarasratikanthabharana (vol I p 13C renares 
edition) 1 <ftfTT5Hrs.«r ^ H 

II’ The commentary explains that standsfor 

and for It is not possible to dismiss tl o 

other i«inls brjcflj 
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Dr. Peterson Tvas inclined to place Subandhu, the aufebor 
of the extant VasavadattSk, after Bdiia, His reasons are given 
on pp. 71 — 73 of his introduction, ‘ For that after the 
graceless string of extravagant and indecent puna presented 
by the present VasavadattA bad been received with approval 
into the national literature, a reversion should have been 
possible to the chastity, aiihe of sentiment and of diction, 
of Baiia and Bhavabhhti would be a literary miracle almost 
incredible.’ We have to strike here a note of caution. We 
should always beware of foisting our modem conceptions of 
literary style and beauty on authors and critics that flourish- ’ 
ed centuries before us. How are we to know that the skill 
of Subandhu in stringing together puns might not have 
kindled the admiration of B.^a who seems to have himself 
thought very highly of such puzzles as Prahelikas ? It is 
curious to note that Dr. Peterson, in bis preface to the SjibhS.- 
shitdvali of Vallabhadeva (p. 1S3), abandons tho position 
taken up by him as to the relative position of Subandhu 
and Blua in his introduction to the E3dambail 

We think that the Vasavadatt^ praised In tho Harsha- 
charita so * eloquently is the present work of that name 
written by Subandhu. Our reasons are;— 

(•1 ) In Vamana’^ E&vyalamk&rashtravyitti, a pas.sage 
is quoted which is found in the Harshacharita and the ex- 
tant VusavadaU^l of Subandhu with very slight variations f. 

The commenting on the 

tS't 1 toms those xojck^of 

viz. and (Kielhorn vol. II p. 313). In 

.another place he speaks of a person who studies the 

( vol II p. 284 ). It is not probable that Bana refers to 
this work. It is ^o be noted that tlie extant would 

have to bo called a and not an as derme<l below. 

<: I K *11 I- 3. 25. 

See VAsavadatta (p. 331 of the S'rirangam edition and p. 2G6 
of Hall’s ). §ee ) P* of In the 

giyej^Tir the words are 

This correspondence between the 
and the opens ap the question whether Bnna 
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Wfi have seen above that Vamana probably flourished m 
the latter half of the 8th century and that he quotes the 
Kddambari also It is difficult to say fiom what author 
Vdmana tabes his quotation But from the locative Kesaniu’ 
it seems that the Harshachanta is drawn upon 

( 2 ) Kaviraja, the author of the R&ghavapandaviyi 
mentions Subandhu, Bana and himself as the masters of 
Vakrokti * TFe think that the three are mentioned by the 
author in chronological order, placing himself last of all 

( 3 ) VakpatirSja, the author of Gaudavaho, a Prakrit 
poem, refeis to the composition of Subandhu -f- No other 
poet bearing the name of Subandhu, except the author of the 
V&savadattS., is known to us Therefore we are justified m 
holding that Vflkpatiraja refers to the author of the extant 
V&savadatt&, VAkpatirlja was a protdge of Yn«'orannan 
of ^noyakubja and an admirer ( and perhaps friend and 
pupil) of Bhav^bhhti Pandit comes to the conclufiioii 
(Introduction to Gaudavaho, p 100) that Vakpotiraja wrote 
his poem between 700 T25 AD It is curious to note that 
while VdkpatirAja mentions the work of Subandhu m the 
same breath with BhfLsa and Kalidasa he is silent as regards 
Bilna who wrote a prose work similar to Subandhti’s. What 
then 18 the probable conclusion ? It mthat when V&kpatir&ja 
wrote Subandhu was a famous author while Bana was yet 
unknown to fame 

From the foregoing it seems ^e^y probable that Siiban 
dhu, the author of the present Vdsavadattft, preceded Bdna. 

In Iilankha’s Snkanthacbarita we find adverse where 
hoth Bana and Suhandhu are praised together J 
ijctually borrowed the words of the There are many 

passages where BAnas words nod ideas coincide with those of 
the YfisavadattA Tor want of space we refriKn from quoting 
them 

* gifaRnr 

^ II’ I 

t er l ^ urufiTr 

3T ii* *■ 

Pandit’s Gatida>nho, verso 800 ' 
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III Basa’s works. ^ 

Before proceeding wUli the subject of this, section, a 
few remarks concerning 'the origin and development of 
Sanskrit Rhetoric and of Eathh and Akhyayika in particu- 
lar would not be out of place here. 

The oldest writer who specifically tnentiona Akhya- 
yikhs is Katydjana*. K&tjayana seems to intimate that 
the Akhyayikds he refers to were not the episodes contain- 
ed in such books as the Mahabhdrata, but that they were 
independent and distinct works. Patanjali in his ilaha- 
bb&shya, while commenting upon the above-mentioned 
Vartika, gives the names of three AUhyayikas, vis. Vasava- 
' datta, Sumanottaru and Bhaimaratljif. In another place 
Patanjali speaks of one who knows or studies the Akhyd- 
yika Vdsavadatta or Sumanottara^. Subandhu, who, we 
saw abov 6 , preceded Bana, alludes to some canons of the 
art of poetry. In one place§ he says that othe compositiou 
of a good poet should not contain superfluous words such 
as ‘tu’, ‘hi' &c. lu another place he says that the utter- 
ances of a good poet should bo divided into Uchchhvdsas 
(chapters) and should contain fine puns and verses in the 
Vaktra metre?. This seems to refer to what aro called 
Akhyayiktts, as we shall’see later on. Banto,!! who is gene- 

on 3 T» 2. 60. 

t “ ‘sTprjiW rpil’ I •! ^ 

I I” 

J Mah&bhaslira ( Kielhorn ) vol. IT. p. 28i 
Vide®p. XI above. 

§ p- ( Hall ). • 

? 

lS4(naU), ** • 

[) A few scholars aro inclined lo place Danilin later. This 
is not the pl.ace to disenss at length the question. Our reasons 
for placing him in the Gib century are briefly these: — ( 1 ) ho is 
mentioned ns an ancient writer along with Bliamaha and 
Udbhata ( latter half of 8th century) by Jayaratlia ( p- 3. 

)> ( 2 ) Xamisndhu speaks of Dan4in as follows: — 
‘srg ( P- 2 of 

■E?nv.^). VTc believe tho authors- are arranged ehrono- 
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rally •iK'?igno<l to tbo Ctli century A. D , refers to tlie 
distinction drawn between Katliil and Abhyayikfl by 
certain wnters disappro\cs of it and finally says that 
both arc different names for the sarao class of composition* 
Dsndin further says tbit an should exhibit a 

profusion of compoundsf Tho lexicon of Amarasimhadcfines* 
ICatbA and AkbyayihA pointing out that tbo {ormaris 
imaginary and lias very little historical value, while the 
latter deals with matters of history BAna himself often 
alludes to tho two classes of prose compositions^. Buna 
offers a glow ing tribute of praiso lo the writers of Akhyay ikus 
that preceded him*’ He refera lo some peculiarities that 
distinginsbcd the AkliyAyiklt from other classes of composi* 
tions, tir division into Ucbchbvttsas and tbo occurrence of 
the Vaktra metre Bdna himeclf clearly intimate* that lus 
ffnnloachanta xs an AkliyjiyjkA The introductoiy yftiscs 
to tbo Piiaabbaga clearly indicate that the KAdambari was 
intended to be 'a Kathi ( technically so called ). This 
makes It clear that BAna did not strike out a new path lu 
writing bis two proso works, that ho bad before him certain 
works which went under tbo name of AkhyAyikA and that 
cnticism had been busy m laying down canons for regulat 
«ng tho two classes of prose compositions. 


lOpicallj, as « mcntionwl la Bhamahas work, ( 3 ) 

Dar dm s treatment appears crude and unscientific as compare I 
aNitli Bhamnlms ( 4 } Bhfimalin m a feu places refers to tho 
opinions of some ( Ac ) and these are found id 
Dandin’s work ( Q ) Tamil and Canarcso writers belonging to 
aojifcin-j TdhnA-ohimi 
* See Kaa-yAdars a I 23 30 ^ 


?4Tf lt ?r iRa W' f 81 

\ ‘3TR3nfJiT>q5^‘n*it’ snu* 16 5, jpn’ 

(Peterson), WRanftiFTg P 75 (Petei son) 


n ^ srm ti^>uTT H’ 

[1 ‘tnrrf'r ^ 

6Tgqw5TrT5Jn;u' 

‘farnT 

.i I f^^^?nT%37ft w H’ 
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It is bcHeved by some Sanskrit scholars that Bana 
^?rote beforo Sanskrit rhetoricians had done their best to 
degrade the stiblime art of poetry to n pedantic enumera- 
tion of set similes and metaphors ( vide Dr. Peterson’s 
Introduction p. 43 ), "We hold, with the greatest de- 
ference, that this is, to a great extent, fallacious. We 
possess ample evidence to establish that long before Baua 
flourished, the science of Ithctoric had made great progress. 
We find that an insctiplion of Rudrndilroan ( 160 A. D. ) 
e.xhibits a prose containing VC 13 ' long compounds, allitera- 
tion ( Annprasa ) and other figures*. In the same inscrip- 
tion reference is made to prose ( Gadya ) and poetry 
( Padya ) that are ornate, fine on account of the ( poetic ) 
conventions observed in them and that contain perspicu- 
ous, short, sweet, striking and charming words*f*. An 
inscription of the time of Samudragupta (4th centirry A. D.) 
contains a prose that rics with that of Btlna himself^. The 
Mandasoi inscription dated in the Mdlara era 52D ( t. e. 
47S A. D.) contains verses that rival in diction and imager}’ 
the best efforts of KflUd&sa, Bhavabhfiti and other masters 
of classical Sanskrit § Dan4in, who, as wo said above, is 
not placed later than the Cth century A. D., gives a 
tolerably full treatment of Rhetoric. He says that he only 
improves upon what dther Aebaryos that preceded him 


* See Archaeological Surrey, ‘Western India. voL II 
( about Kathia^vad ) p. 128. 



X Dr. FleeUs Corpus Insoriptionum Indicarum vol. III. 
p. 8. Jlark the following 

§ See Dr. Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionuni Tol. Ill p. 7Cff. 
We shall quote only two verses. S^- 

H.<s 1 6 <ihKT?. I giHltaH Rgitlfw II 

fe r nx i l li’ It will be noticed that the second verse ( an Arya ) 
forms a single compound. , 
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3iad Jftid (3o\m* Dauilm asserts that a profusion of 
compounds is the very life of prosef This dictum 
has been follo\N ed by later prose •writers only too well 
Blntti devotes four sargas of his Bhnt tihavya to the illustra 
tion of subjects that properly fall to be treated under ^ 
Rhetoric Ho exemplifies more than thirty figures of speech 
He wrote in ^alabhi under a king named Dharasena 
Tour kings of the Valabiii dynasty bore the name Dharasem 
The dates of the four kings fall between about 500 A D 
and G51 A D So Bbatti was a predecessor or at least a 
contemponry of Buia. In Snbinndhus Vfisavadstta we 
meet with a number of allnsions to Rhetoric, Subandhu 
boasts of bis skill in composing a work full of paronomasia 
on each syllable} He refers to S nnkhal ibandha (a peculiai 
arrangement of 'uorda ) and mentions the figures of speech 
Htproksha and Al shepa| Buna refers to such puzzles and 
conundrums as Prahelikd and mentions in the introduction 
to the Harsbach-rnta a few figuies of speech sucli as J iti 
( Svobl nrokti ) UtprekslA and S Jeshs** In the Introduc 
tiOQ to the Kudambari arc mentioned the fignies Dipaka 
npam^ S leaba and Jati 

In this brief resume we have shown that befoie Bana 
flourished Rhetoric had made grea^ progress though it bad 
not reached perfection 

The HarahacharitaS and the Kadambari are well known 
as the works of BSua. A third work the Chandisataha 

* g 1 

§ p 

( Hall ) 

t ‘3t’‘fr^^frT^rr^^f^*5udbi^-Tdy‘TKM^ir=ri«^iwi Rfir i ^ 
of (Teterson ) irmcTl’ P ^8 of 

S The learned translators of the HarshachJirita intimate 
that the Harsliacliarita was forgotten by Indian is ritei s though 
rare copies ex sted uahnoTsiv in I branes TI ey mention onlj 
and the as referring to the "V' e 
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is ascribed to him. There is nothing; improbable in 'BSrna’s 
authorship of a century of verses in honour of Chaudi. Ve 
know that he gives in* the Kodaoibari a powerful and 
picturesque description of the temple of Chandikfi. Still 
many hesitate to assert tliat Baua was the author of the 
Chandis'ataka^. A drama styled Parvatiparinaya is also 
ascribed to Bana. In the prelude to the Pirvatipatiuaya, wo 
are told that the drama was composed by Btlna of the Vatsa 
Gotrat. The author of the Khdambari also was descended 
from Vatsa. The drama, though not of the highest order 
of merit, has some excellences of its own. The subject is the 
same as that of the Kura&rasamhbava of Kfi-lidasa. There 
are remarkable coincideuces, both of phrase and thought, 
between the two works. Hence it is said by some scholars 
that the Parvatiparinaya is only the work of a plagiarist 
and not of an eminent author like B&via. \Ve ttiink, 
however, that this argument does not possess much 
force. We know that the Hoe verges of Si&liddsa were the 
-delight of B§.pa and had kindled bis odmirationt. When 
the subject was the same, it was quite natural that BMm 
should unconsciously imitate in thought and expression his 
favourite author. Even in Kdlidasa we recognise the words 
of the Jlah^bharata and the BbagvatgttS. It is further 
argued that the Parvatipariuaya is, as compared with the 
Harehaeharita and the Kudarabari, quite common-place. We 

hare quoted abore passages from 

that mention the by name. It is clear tliat, at all events 

in Jlashmir, the Harsba<Jiarit.i was carefully preserved and 
studied. Por Kalhana’a indebtedness to the Ilarshapbnrita, see 
Dr. Stein’s Kalhaya vol. I p. 133. 

* We may draw the attention of the reader to the fact 
that verses from 4he ChanJis'ataka occur in the 
in the and in on 

p. 3 ) expressly ascribes the apthorship of the to qpt 

‘SERRRhlfe:’ * 0 ” (verse 37 of 
■f ‘sife WJT*. I qwiprf 

gpft ll’ 4th verse, Act I. ■ - • . 

I ‘t^cFig 5T ^ i ♦i-Cr 
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tliink that this even i£ entirely tiue would not militate 
against Baiia s authorship of the work The work might 
have been wntten before Bana had attained the mastery of 
hi3 mature jears In the Purvatlparmaya ue find that 
jB«na IS feeling his way Hta prose m the drams reminds 
us of tho K^dambari and the Harshschanta. Many ideas 
and toms of expression are common to the drama and the 
two prose works of Baiia We cite below only one of them for 
want of spa^e* Besides we must not forget that Bana 
was handicapped m verse We have quoted above a cntic s 
opinion that Bana does not evcel so much in verse as m proae 
That remark could not have been based on tl e few verses that 
occur in the two prose works of Bana They rather refer to 
some compositions in verse wntten by Bana. We suggest that 
the Parvatiparma^a may bo one of them Cbandapila and 
Guuavinayogani the commentators of the Nalachnmpu 
of Tnvikramabhatta inform us that B&na wrote a drama 
entitled ITukutatSditakaf We know nothing about this 
drama from other sources Kshemendra quotes a verse as 
Bans in which the sod plight of IvAdambarl due to sepa 
ration from her lover is described It seems therefore that 
Bana wrote according to Kshemendra the story of 
Kadarabart in verse also ^ 

In the K&vyaprakas a we read that Bfina obtained monej 
from king Harelial A few scholars relj mg upon Kashmir 
tradition are of opinion that the drama Katnfivali was really 

* Act I 133 % ^3^ 

I ipiT zpiT I a<.(a 

% oin’I.fr Compure 

TV } ^ J ^ 

(p 13 o£ our text) c 

t 33 'ZUTP’cRvTTH^ 5FI *3iraT ^ 

^Tl^igtTT 53 33 iRtM r utf gf 53 I f^?fFIT 
551T 5g3T tPTT II’” 

i " 33 T 3T 5Tg3Fr?r-5Rt 

II’ err ftil^nrfK5m3*3T 3T5*33l f^C®33T3^3T Ac 

§ *«ft53l^'i'Jn^t;ntir3vnr^’'Vany3ISS read tn33T^3T3. 
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the woi'li of Bana, who, in return for the money bestowed 
by king Harsha upon him, published the work in his patron’s 
name. This view seems to ns to be entirely wrong. In the 
first place, there are three dramas, the RatnS,vaIi, the Priyada- 
rs'iUa and the NfigHnanda, the authorship of which-is claimed 
by Harsha. The Prastavan&s to all the three dramas are 
identical almost word for word. In the PrastavanS- of each of 
the three dramas Harsha is said to bo the author. No one 
ascribes the Priyadars'ika<ind the Nagdnanda to Baiia. Hence 
the Eatnavali also is not the work of B&ua. The Ratn§.vaU is 
quoted by Daraodaragupta in his Kuttanimata ( 8th century 
A. D. ). The Ratnavali and the Nii^nanda are. quoted by 
name in the Dhvanyaloka (p. ISO, p. 176 respectively ). The 
Ratnavali is quoted at least a score of times in the Das'anlpa. 
The N&gananda and the Priyadars'ikS. are also quoted in the 
Das'arOpa but not so frequently. But in non© of these 
writings is there the slightest hint that the author of the 
Ratad.vali was Bdna and not Harsha. It is remarkable that 
Kshemendra, himself a very erudite Kashmirian scholar, 
quotes some verses from the Bato^vali and attributes 
them to S'riharsha*. 

The introductory verses attached to the Kidambari are 
supposed by some scholars to be the composition not of 
B3,na, hut of hia son or some one else. We demur to this 
conclusion on the following grounds, (a) If the verses had 
been written by Buna’s son, he would have referred to his 
authorship of them, as he does in the case of the introduc- 
tory verses prefixed to the Uttarabhaga. Moreover ha 
would Dot have saeationed bis father in tho colouriess way 
in which the last verse ( of the Purvabhaga ) speaks of Bana 
ns ‘Dvijeua tena &c.’ ( b ) Kshemendra quotes in his works 
at least four verses of the Introduction and twice distinctly 
says that the 3 »*ar 6 Bana’s ( in AuchityavichS-racharchfit 

* In the V) 

stw &c. JV. 11). In the he 

quotes the following verses as (^'o II. 

12); &c.’ ( I. 8 ); IL 

1 ); ^ 3ifq sg 

ir. 2-3). 

t 5T g w g *^*5 the irfggitfST- 

•grvr quotes the ^-erse ‘sfij i'O- Bana’s. 
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and the Kavikanthdbharaua ) ( c ) It i-? next to impossible 

that Bdua, m orthodox writer, should have commenced bis 
■work withouf'nny kind of salutation at the beginning 
IV Katha and Akhyayika. 

We shall now briefly indicate the characteristics of 
these two classes of writings as defined by Sankrit rhetori- 
cians. 

The earliest known writer who puts down the points 
of difference between Katbi and Akhyayika as defined by 
some rhetoricians (although he himself disapproves of them) 

IS Dandm ( 1 ) In an AkhyayiLS,, it is the hero himself 
who tells the whole story , -while m a Kathfi., the story is o 
told either by the hero or by someone else (2) An 
AkhyayikH is di\ ided into sections named XJcbchhvasas and 
contains verses in the Vaktra and Aparavafctra metres 
while in a KatliS, it is not so ( 3 ) In a Katb^, such topics 
as the kidnapping of a girl, battles separation, the nse of 
the 6Un and the moon are described, in an AkbySyika it is 
not so ( 4 ) A Eath& is distinguished by possessing certain 
catchwords which the author intentionally puts in Daudin 
remarks that no hard and fast line of demarcation can he 
dravra between the two classes of ■works and that the pomts 
mentioned above have not been ijnvanably followed by 
writers and that hence Katha and Akhyayika are but two 
names for the same species of prose composition BhS,maha’s 
definitions of Katha and Akhjayika are given below* In 
Rudrata’s Knvyaiamkara, Katha and Akhyayika are defined! 
The author seems to have had in mind the Kadamhari and 
the Harshachanta in defining the two species of prose com 
position. 'We'have seen above that a prolusion ol compounSs 
was said by Dandm to constitute the very essence of prose 
and hence long compounds form the ruling characteristic of 
Katha and Akhy&yik& But certain restrfctions were laid 

jRf! ft T^mF?Tprt fR'rt ^ w ^ 

II W 3WT I ?R|;?r ^ 

'raTnTT^?nrrii3T^ strW 3 i 

^ SR II WITT? I 2o-29 
-''t Sec Rudrata’s KAvyalainkara "VVI 20-30 
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down by the author of the Dhvanyaloka. -He says* that 
even in an Akhyayika very long compounds should not 
occur in depicting pathos and the love of separated lovers. 

t Abhinavagupta distinguishes Akhy&yika from Kathil 
by saying that the former is divided into sections called 
Uchchhvasas and contains verses in the Yaktra and 
Aparavaktra metres; while the latter lacks these features. 
The Sahityadarpana says: — a EathS. contains a fine plot in 
prose, with a verse in the AryA, Yaktra or Aparavaktra 
metre here and there; a KathU is introduced hy a salutation 
in verse and reference is made to the conduct of the wicked 
&c$. It further says that an Akbyayikd is just like a 
KathS, with this addition that the former contains a narra- 
tive of the poet himself and of other poets, that its divisions, 
are styled As'vasas and that it contains verses at the be- 
ginning of each As'viisa that suggest future event8.§ 

In passing we wish to notice one question of interest. 
Is B^na indebted to anybody for the materials of his 
KAdambari ? It seems that B^ia derived the dry bones of 
his story from the BnhatkathS. of Guuildbya. That work, 
said to have been written in the Fais'tlchl language, is 




p. 143. 




t ’a gair i a:ar a%f§:aT’ 

p, 143 of 

t aiaraf a^g nfr^ 

6th Parichchheda. 

Dr. Peterson read translated ‘A Katha...is 

a narration in prose of matter already existing in a metrical 
form’ p. C9 of Introduction to the Eadambari. 
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now lost* But there exist two Sanknt renderings of that 
Brihitkathii the one by Kshemendra called BnhatLatha 
manjari and the other by Somadeva called Kathasantsagara 
The story of Sumanas (Sumanasa m Brihatkatht1:manjari) 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the Kadambari in the 
matter of incidents As the story is a long one we forbenr 
from reproducing it here The curious reader may refer to 
the works of Kshemendra and Somadeva f BSua of cotir'ie 
exercised the poet's privilege in moulding the narrative «o 
as to suit his own purpose. He infused life and vigour into 
the dr} as dust narrative of the BnhafckathA 

V Literary Estimate 

Baiia IS one of the brightest stais in the galasj of 
Sanskrit poets Ancient Sanskrit writers anl modern 
European critics are at one m bestowing on Bana an unstinted 
meed of praise By Sanskrit critics, bis works were regarded 
os the finest specicnens of the Panch&li style of composition * 
He IS easily the first among the writers of classical Sansknt 

* That the Biiliatkatha of Gunadbya was lo existence before 
COO A, B can be proved by numerous quotations from 'inoient 
authors "We shall cite a few irijr ft ^ I 

l 38 , 

sr^rrvwr > ^ « introduction to 

3’m^ ’ (both 

from Peterson p 51 1 15), 

coiitmenting-upuiri^uVaiirj?i7 iSS'iStyh'- 

aff^Rfeir sr ^ 

g qq^f R ^^ f ’• Tho Kalachampfi and Govari^bona’s Saptasitl 
praise Gunadbya 

t ‘5ee ( fq^qRI*IC ed ) "S-VI 183-251 and ifiqi 

3 (5r%q^5'5qr3rd qor) 
t ^ 3"F > 
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« <7 In the Panchali style word and sen«e should Le equally 
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prose.* Wc give below a few verses containing appreciations 
of Baua by various Sanskrit v:titcrs.t • 

We shall briefly point out some of the merits and defects 
of Buna’s writings. The student will do well to read Dr. 
Peterson’s eloquent appreciarion of Bajia in his Introduction 
to the Eddambarl ( pp. 86-43). 

1. He shows great skill and discrimination in chara- 
cterization. All the characters in the Kfidambarl are 
Ufe-Uke and consistent The gentle and youthful H&rita; 
the generous and loving kingTarfipl^; the trusted S'ukan&sa 
vcbose first thought was always for the king*, the tender 
queen VilAsavati; the devoted Patralekhtl, who followed 
the prince Chandr&pida like his shadow; the affectionate 
yet stern Kapinjala; Jlahds'vetfi, holy in mind as she was 
fair in body, who serves os the foil for the heroine; .these 
are characters that arc bound to make a deep impression on 
the heart of the reader. B&ua, however.^ lavished all his 
skill in depicting the hero and the heroine of bis romance. 
Wc think tbat.Blna, as has been rem arked_in _^he^caso^£^ 
Shak espea^ . was more successful in dciineating his heroine 
than his, hero! 'OfT 'Kftdambari Sn particular," B&na has 
spent all his wealth of observation, fullness of imagery, and 
keenness of sympathy.’ •‘From the moment when for the first 

* It was said by rhetoricians that prose was the touchstone 
of poets ‘iTsr sjNIttT g?f5ci’ quoted by in his 
cn SRT. I. 3. 21. 

. t 1 
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^ ffT 11— f • 41. 

saio»iJ It — 

( the last ) quoted from Sir, Parakhi’s work. 
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time hei eye falls and rests on Chandrapida this image o£ a 
maiden heart torn by the conflicting emotions a£ love and 
virgm shame, of liope and despondency, of cherished filial 
duty and a new born longing of fear of the worlds "corn 
and the knowledge that a world given in exchange for this 
will be a world well lost takes full possession of tlie reader 

2 Though the Eadambari contains glowing descrip tioni 
of love they are chaste and free from grossness of any kind 
In this respect the Das U umaraeharita contrasts most 
unfavourably vith the K&dambari In the former the reader 
IS disgusted with the filthy intrigues of the ruffian heroes of 
that hook. 

3 Although Baiia was fettered by the canons of 
Rlietorie which laid down that long compounds were of the 
essence of prose he displays considerable variety ofstjle 
His diction 13 generally smooth and graceful and he could 
write with force and brevity when it suited bis purpose 
to do so In this connection we may refer to the stern advice 
of Eapin]ala to Pundarika Bdnas prose is generally ornate 
and full of poetic fancies He revels m the jiDgling assonance 
of sounds Upama Rupal a and Utprekshd are met with ac 
every step Among the otlicr figures of speech may be men 
tioned Dipaka Sahokti, Virodha Ni^arsana and Visbama, 

4 He seems to have been a close observer not only 
of courts and Lings but even of the less bright aspects of 
human life. His description of the old Dravida ascetic 
though somewhat long drawn and tedious shows that he had 
an ej e for the ridiculous and the bizarre His descriptions 
of court and life in cities present a vivid picture of the time 
m iifiicli fie fived" ’The arfiicc of'S'ukanifea t’o ChanaVapiaV 
is a masterpiece It sets ont very clearly all the evils that 
beset not only the path of Cbandr&pfda hu^ of all pnnees m 
all climes The Harshaebanta of Bdna possesses great 
interest for the antiquarian from the fact that it affords a 
aiv id picture of Indian society in the Tth centuiy and ol 
the manners and customs of those far ofl da}s 

5 B ina seems to have been a great lover of ISature 
He IS never tired of u«ing for poetic purposes the lion and 
fauna of India. His references to plants and flow ers though 
sometimes o\erdrawn and fanafnl are generally charming 
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6. Althougli most of the characters of the ^“■dambari 
are shadowy and some of them are in their second or even 
third birth, the poet’s genius is so superb and his pOTv'er of 
developing love and pathos is so great that the reoder soon 
forgets the unreal character of the work and his ‘mind is 
enthralled by the engrossing interest of the woes and 
happiness of the characters. * “We find ourselves face to 
face with the story of human sorrow and divine consolation, 
of death and the passionate longing for a union after death 
that goes straight from the heart of one who had himself 
felt the pang and nursed the hope, to us who are of like 
frame with him*. In the Harshocharita the hero is a historic 
personage. The author’s task is thereby rendered mpre diffi- 
cult. Yet BSna acquits himself most creditably. It will 
be seen later on that he has nowhere stretched any point in 
favour of his hero and that his version is generally corrobo- 
rated by independent evidence. 

One of the greatest fiawa of Bdua’s writings is that they 
Eiad«f t abound in puns on words and recondite 
: ' allusions. The reader is often at a loss, 

amidst the array of double-meaning words, bold and fanci- 
fnl allusions, to grasp the esact meaning of the author. 
Though this is a hlemish'aocording to modem ideas of criti- 
cism, ancient India thought otherwise. These by-ways of 
puns were called Vakrokti ( crooked speech ), which was 
raised to the position of an Alamkfira. Subandhu, wo have 
seen above, boasts of his skill Id puns on each letter. 

Another serious blemish is that in the Kadambari 
wo meet with a defect in constructive art, which is due to 
the device of weaving stories within stories. The reader is 
unable to carry in his head the bewildering turns and 
convolutions of story and the confusion of curses and 
counter curses. The fact that the greater part of the story 
is put in the mouth of a pairot is a serious drawback to the 
[ verisimilitude of the work. 

BSua seems to have had very little sense of proportion. 
In his descriptions of MahQs'veta and the temple of ChandikS 
!> ho tires the reader by dwelling too much on every detail. 

' The patience of the reader is exhausted by the overloading 
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of single Tvords with epithets and of the epithets to these 
epithets. It sometimes bo seems that the poet cares only 
for the gorgeous description of the evening, morning, 
moonrise or the limbs of the heroine and leaves the plot to 
take care of itself. 

It is necessary to say a few words about Bana’s son. 
It may be at once admitted that the highest praise is dne 
to the dutiful son of Bana for having creditably performed 
his self 'imposed task. He possesses not a few of the excellehces 
of his father. He has almost the same command over the 
Sanskrit language as his father. His style is as ornate anil 
as full of figures of speech as his father’s. But we must 
not forget that in the son’s work the defects of his father 
are exaggerated and others peculiar to the son alone are 
added. We miss in the Uttarabhdga the bold and striking 
fancies of B&ua with which we become familiar in {he Pilrva* 
bh^ga. The description of the love torment of K&dambari 
is insipid and drawn oot to a tedious length. The references 
to mythological and other lore are few and far between in 
the Uttarabhfiga. The difTeient lines of tbo story are made 
to converge far more rapidly than Bins would havo done. 
The picturesque descriptions of flora and fauna in which 
Bi\na is profuse, ore lacking in Hhe TJttarabhSga. Sacli 
masterpieces of realism as the advice of S'ukanusa 
to Chandrapida are conspicuous by their absence in the 
TJttarahhaga. The perusal of the Uttarabhriga leaves the 
reader under the impression that the author was only anxious 
to bring the story to a close somehow. The touch of genius 
that appeals to the mind and makes the cliaracters live 
before the eyes of the reader is altogether u’anting. 

VI The Harsbacharit^. 

A comparison of the Hnrshocharita with the Kadambari 
is instructive and interesting. Both works are composed in 
the same ornate and elaborate style. Both exhibit, mors or 
less, the same merits and defects. But the Harshacharita 
is very much inferior to the Kfidambarl as a* literary work 
In the Harshacliarita the author cares more for tbo jiagh'ng 
repetition of the samo letters than in the KSdambarl. The 
• are generally more laboured in the Harshacharita. 
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The Kndambatl ie much more free from the use of provincial 
expressions than the Harshadiarita. In the Harshacharita 
the author seems to have consciously emplo^’ed a very largo 
number of vrords that ate found only in the lexicons. In 
the Harshacharita we never come across that subtle analysis 
of human nature that we meet with at every step in the 
KadambarL The characters of the Kadambari are all of 
them painted with a finer brush than those in the Harsha- 
ebarito. In the ease and flow of speech, in the force and 
vigour of thought and expression, and in the happy descrip- 
tion of impulses, emotions and sentiments that sway human 
conduct, the Kadambari vastly excels the Harshacharita. 
In - the whole of the Harshacharita there is hardly any 
passage that approaches, in elegance- and grace of language, 
in the keen ohservatiou of human nature and the springs of 
human action, in apt and happy sontiments, the advioc of 
S'uhanSsa to Cfaandrapi^ or the friendly exhortation of 
Kapinjala to Fuiidarlka. Bat the Harshacharita enjoys 
certain advantages over the Kildambar!. The Harshacharita 
is of prime importance to the bistoriau of ancient India. It 
contains a mass of Information on the state of ancient Indian 
society, on social and religions observances and . practices, 
on military organization, on the actualities of life in camp 
and city, on the progrea? of medicine and the various arts 
and industries. 

There is one striking point in which both the Kadambari 
and the Harshachaiita are similar. The hand of Death 
prevented the former work from being completed. The 
bMfv: sls/i cataas. tn v.'WJo.bM.van. iJTe can. only 

speculate as to the reason why Bana left only a partial 
account of the career of Harsha. Probably the author 
never intended tq^ofier to the world a complete account of 
his patron’s life.* Perhaps Baua was swayed by the consi- 
deration that the’ glorious career of his patron after he re- 

* It should be noted that Bana expressed his inability to 
do justice to the -whole of the career of Harsha and promised 
his cousins that ho -would deal only -edth a portion of it. %: 
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covered his sister Rajyas'rl was very fresh in the memory 
of the people when he wrote and needed no words of praise 
from him. Baua wrote the Harshacharita rather as a 
literary work than as a history of Harsha’s reign and was 
satisfied when his Muse had taken a sufficiently long flight. 
Whatever may have been the reason, the stndenb of 
Indian antiquities cannot but express his regret and morti- 
fication that the work was left incomplete. 

Besides the Harshacharita, the writings of Chinese 
authors, particularly of Hiuen Tsang, supply reliable inform- 
ation about Harsha and his times. Moreover there are 
several inscriptions of Harsha himself and his contemporaries 
that shed a flood of light on the topics which the Harsha- 
charfta dea?s with. All this information, when put together, | 
gives us a fairly accurate and life>like picture of the times of 
Hafsha. But several considerations, particularly of space 
and utility, prevent us from entering into a detailed examin- 
ation of the dattf furnished by the authorities indicated above. 
To those that desire a full treatment of this subject, we 
would recommend the standard work of Mr. V. A. Smith 
on the early History of India. All that we can endeavour 
to do here is to dwell upon some of the salient features of 
the life and career of Harsha as delineated in the Harsha* 
charita, to note the important points of divergence between 
the Harshacharita and our other authorities and to supple- 
ment the information furnished by the Harshacharita from 
the other materials mentioned above. 

VII The predecessors of Harsha. 

The Harshacharita tells us that the remote ancestor of 
Harsha. WAR, Biifihqahhuti., Between him* and Prabbakara- 
vardhana, father of Harsha, intervened several unnamed 
kings. The Madhuban and Banskhera copper-plates* of 
Harsha furnish the following genealogy :-'S‘ 

* The following is the text ot the ^ladhuban copper-pi^tp 
inscription of Harsha ( See E I. vol VII. p 155 and also E. I 
voL I p. 67 ). I WRct 
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Naravardliana=V ajnnldevi 
RAjj ardbanasApsarodevi 
Adityavardbana:^aba9enagupt'i 
Pnbhukara\ardhana=Yas'omati 


Kajya\ardhana Harsha Eajjasn 

Hiucn Teang begms with PrabbaLaravardhana and 
informs us that Bajyavardhana was the elder brother of 
Harsba.* Bana tells us that Harsba’s ancestors ruled at 
Sthanvis'vara (modern Thanesar), while Hiucn Tsang makes 
Kanyakubja the capital of Harsba f The explanation pro 
bably lies in this fact that when Hiuen Teang visited Harsha 
( wDich was about C43 AD), KanysLubja was one of the 
capitals of Harsha's vast empire When Rajyas'n’s husband 
Grahavarman was killed aud she became a Buddhist nun, 
Harsha might have taken ovei the kingdom of Kaiioj and 
made the latter his capital as being more m the centre of 
bis dominions than Thanesar 

Hiuen Tsang tells us that the family of Haisha belonged 
to the Vais'ya caste It has been eightly pointed out that 
the learned Chinese traveller confounds the third of the four 
pnncipal castes with the Bais clan of Rajputs (^iho were 
Kshatriyas ) | Bana nowhere gives the slightest hint that 
the family of Harsha was not of Kshatnya descent There 
are moreover indications to the contrary Harsha’s sister 
was married to Grahavarman, who came of the ancient 
Kshatnya family of the Maukharis ( for whom see below ). 
Prabha^ravardhana was the son of Mahasenagupta, who 
seems to have been the sister of Maha’^enagupta of Blagadbs 
Unfortunately Bana does not tell us the family from which 


The Sonpat copper seal inscription of Harshavardhana 
(C I I vol in p 231 ff), though much defaced, confirms the 
Statements made in the two copperplates 
* See B B 'W IV vol Ip 310 
t B B W W vol I p 209 
t B. B tv W. Vol I p 209 n 12 
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Harsha’s mother came. Br. Hoernle’^ thinks that her very 
name indicates that Yas'omati moat have been the daughter 
of the famous Idng of SlalaAm, Yas'odharma Vikramaditya. 
One fails to see hovr her very name shows that she was the 
daughter of Yas'odharman. Some support maybe lent to the 
conjecture of Dr. Hoernie by the words of Yas'omati that 
she was born in a family ‘rendered glorious by Dharma’.f 
It further appears from certain words in the Harshacharita 
that Yas'omati’a father was a mighty warrior and that her 
parents were living at the time of her death.J 

The kingdom of Tbanesar must not originally have been 
very large. It was surrounded on all sides by petty states, 
which waged constant wars among themselves. There is 
small wonder in this. Even Great Britain, which is such a 
small country, was divided only a few centuries ogo^into 
three kingdoms the rulers of which indulged in saogvunary 
feuds on the slightest pretexts. The inscriptions of Harsha 
stylo his ancestors ( except Prabhakaravardhana) ‘maharaja*. 
It is only Prabhakaravardhana \vho is styled ‘AlsharajS- 
dhiraja’ which was one of the hirudas of an aspirant for 
universal sovereignty. The Harshacharita informs ns that 
Prabbakaravardliana fought successfully against the Hftnas, 
the kings of Sindhu, Gurjara, Oaudbura, Lltta ( Broach ) and 
Halava. The conquest of tho Huuas, if effected by 
Prabhlikaravnrdhona, must have been very perfunctory, as, 
a short time before his death, he had to send R&jyavardhana 
against them.. 

When Eiljyavardhano came to thethrono he must have 
been a very young roan (about 19 or 20). Wearotoldin- 
the Harshacharita that the elder of the two Gupta princes 
named Knmnrogupta, who was a companion of Eajyavar- 
dhana and HarSha, was about 18 years old. So Rsjyavar- 
dhana was also of the same age at the time; Further wo 
sec that when Bajyavardbana returned after vanquishbg 

♦ See J. IV. A. S. for 1003 p. 55G. 

t text p. 30 ( 5tb )■ 

same page. 
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tho Hunas, there was a ahglit growth o£ hair on his chin. 
Harsha was thojuniorofRajyavardhanabyaboutfouryeare 
and Kiijyasri was jounger by about six years than her 
eldest brother. So Harsha and Riijyasr! were respectively 
about sixteen and fourteen years old when their father died 
Tliis is confirmed by the fact that Harsha is in several 
places* spoken of as 'Bala' andKfyyas'ri as ‘Bala.’f Itseems 
that rrabbfikaravaVdhana died in C05 A. D. and therefore it 
follows that Harsha was bom about 590 A. D. and ascended 
the throne in GOO A. D.J From the astronomical data furnish- 
ed by Bilna about the birth of Harsha, Mr. C.V.VaidyashoTss 
that Harsha was born on 4th June 590 A. D.§ Grabavarmn, the 
husband of Rajyas'ri, was killed by a king of MSlava Who 
this Malava king was is not quite clear. We are told in the 
Harshacharita that Rajyavardhana marched against this king 
with^ small but picked force of cavalry under Bhandin and 
utterly routed him. In the inscriptions of Harsha we read 
that Riljyavardhana vanquished a certain king named Deva- 
gupta. As Rajyavarclhaca died very young he could not 
have waged many wars. Buhler conjectured with great pro- 
bability that it was this Devagupta that had killed Graha- 
rarman and was therefore liastised by Rajyavardhana. 
{This conjecture is to some extent supported by the fact that 
tho Harshacharita mentions a certain Gupta as having seized 
Kanyakubja-S Dr Hoemle'does not approve of the conjec- 
ture of Buhler. IT There are no doubt difficulties in the 
way of Buhler’s guess. The two companions of Harslis 
and his elder brother are Malava princes. Harsha is repre- 
sented in the Harshacharita as very intimate with the 
younger of the two Malava princes vis. MSdbavagnpta. 1) In 
another place we fincf Harsha talkmg to 'the son ot' tlie 

* See text p. 42 5 fcf P- 5*^ ’ 

t See V. A. Smith’s Early History of India p. 312 ( 2nd 
edition ). 

J See above p. IV. 

§ See J. B. B. R. A. S. vol 24 pp. 252-254. 

S See text p. 67 ‘gHUrST 5^ 

f J. E. A, S. 1903 p. 561. 

J! See text p, 72 ^ 
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Malava king thai sat behind ( Harsha )’.* So then it conld 
not have been possible that these two princes were in any 
■way related to the Malava king that killed Grahavarroa. 
If they had been, they would naturally have been objects of 
suspicion ratber than of trust. It is to be noted that KSjya- 
a'ri is let off from imprwonment by a certain noble called 
Gupta., t It is remarkable that he is not designated ‘Baja- 
putra’ or *Eaja’ but only *Kulapntra.’ So obviously he is 
not the king of Malava that killed Grahavarma nor can 
he be one of the two Gupta princes, the companions of 
Harsha, that were ‘Rajaputraa* If it was Devagupta that 
killed Grahavarma, he could not have been the same as the 
Maharajadhiraja Devagupta of Magadha, whose approximate 
dates according to Dr. Fleet are 680-700 A. D. ( see Deo 
Baranark InBcription pp. 213, 215 ) and who was the 
maternal grand-father of the Vakataka king Pravarasena 
H (vide Chamraak and Sivani copperplate inscriptions in 
C. 1 vol. nr pp. 240 and 247 ). 

Btljyavardhana, young ond confiding, was treacherous* 
]y murdered, according to the Hnrshacharita, by a Gaud^a 
king. One MS. of the Harshacharita calls him Hatendra* 
gupta.^: The commentator of the Harshacharita tells us 
that his name was S'as'/ioka. Ho is corroborated by the 
statement of Hiuen Teang that She-shang-kia ( S'as'finka ) 
king of Kaniasuvania (Bengal) murdered Kajyavardhana. § 
Biiiia perhaps purposely omitted the express mention of the 
murderer of the reigning emperor’s elder brother.^ But 
there are passages containing veiled allnsions to the name 
S'as'anka which wo hove pointed out in the notes ( see e. g. 
text p. 38 ). 

VIII Tho accession of Harsha and his relations 
,with his contemporaries. 


Buna tells us that Harsha quietly ascended the throne 



% See E, 1. vol. L p. 70. 

§ B. R. W. W. vok I. p. 210. 

8 Note the verso ‘arrmR I 

^ \\\ 
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after the murder of his elder brother But Hmen Tsang 
has surrounded the accession of Harsha in an atmosphere of 
mystery and suspicion We are told that the minister 
Bhaudi acLefl the ministers to choose Harsha as Lmg and 
that they accepted hia advice, but Harsha had his own 
scruples and wanted to consult a statue of Avalokites van 
Bodhisattva on the Ganges before accepting the crown offer 
ed to him * It is this account that leads Hr V A Smith 
to remark that some unknown obstacle stood in the way of 
Harsha s accession and compelled him to rely for his title to 
the Crown upon election by the nobles rather than upon his 
hereditary claims t We believe that the story was pro 
bably invented by the Buddhist admirers of Harsha to show 
that the latter was under the particular care of the Bodhi 
sattva Avalokites vara We know from the Harshacharita 
that^handi instead of being merely a great minister as 
Hmen Tsang says, ^vas a 6rst cousin being the mother'** 
brothers son of Harsha and a very intimate fnend Bhandi 
•was about eight years of age when Bajyas'n •was born and 
was thus slightly senior to Rajyavardhana After ascending 
the throne Harsha started on bis briliiant career of con- 
quest and •withiu a feu years ( about sii. ) mads himself the 
overlord of the whole of Northern India including Gujarat 
from the Himalajas to the Narmada and from the bay of 
Bengal to Sindh He had a long reign of about forty two 
years and may fitly he styled iho last Hindu Emperor of 
Northern India 

The Harshacharita contama a few references to these 
conquests. We are told in the third Hchcbhvusa that he 
vanquished the king of Smdhu and that he fe\ied tnbufe 
from the Himalayan temtoiy which is difficult of access f 
On hi3 relations ■with the Guptas we hav e already made a 
few remarks abov e. It seems that Harsha c^wned Kumiira 
gupta § the elder of the two 3IaIavo princes, the companions 

* See B It "VS W ^o\ Ipp 211213 

t Sec Eirly History ot India p 312 ( 2ml edition ) 

sum \ • 

§ gant * and com thereon 
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oE his boyhood. What became of this Kumaragupta we 
do not know. We saw above that the younger of the two 
Malava princes, Madhavagupta, was in high favour with 
Harsha. The Aphsad stone Inscription speaks of llSdhava- 
gupta of Magadha who was anxioos to meet the glorious 
Harsha.* The former was most probably' the same as the 
favourite companion of Harsha’s early years. Further parti- 
ca?ars of the Guptas of Hagadlia may he leamt from Dc. 
Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions (pp. 200-218 ).t Another royal 
family with whom Harsha came in close contact was the 
Maukhari. His sister Rfijyas'rS was roarried to Grahavanna, 
son of Avantivarman. His Capital was Kanyakubja. Baiia 
intimates that the Maukhari family was very ancient and 
highly honoured and that the Maukharis were great devotees 
of S'iva. $ Particulars of the Maukhari kings and their 
genealogy will be found in Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions 
pp. 21d>230. The Maukharis and the Guptas of Magadha 
went often to war.§ The Harshacharita tells us that KuroSra 
alias Bhilskaravarman, king of Pragjyotisha (Assam), formed 
a close friendship with Harsha on the eve of the latter's 
•career of world conquest. Hluen Tsang conBrms this and 
tells us how once Harsha followed on the southern bank 
of the Ganges towards Kanoj while Kumnra-rSja kept pace 
with him on the northern. S 

Harsha’s glorious career of conquest suffered one 
memorable check. Pulakee'in II, the greatest of the 

* See 0. 1, voi. HI p. 200, 201 

t Sana says that one o£ his ancestors was honoured by 
severfl] Guptas ^ Intro- 

ductory verses to the Kadambari. 

X The correct form seems to be -IMark 

Introductory verses 

to The Asirgad copper seal of S'nrvavarman uses the 

words ( C. I. vol. III. p. 220 ). But the’ Jaunpnr 

stone inscription of sanctions the form ‘ 4lv-«R r 

( C. I. vol. HI p. 229 ). 

§ See e, g. Aphsad Stone Inscription ( 0. J. vol. Ill 
p. 200, 203 ). 

■ 8 B. B. "W. W. vol. I pp. 217-218| see also vol. II pp. l''" 
198, where Hiuen Tsang relates how he went to the 
Kaniarupa. 
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Chalukyas of Badami, became the overlord of the Deccan 
south of the Narmada, as Harsha had become emperor of 
Northern India. Harsha wanted to break down his suprem* 
acy but failed. * The Cbalnkya emperor claims to have 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the emperor Harsha. t 


Harsha established an era of his own which commenced 
in 606 A. D. Several inscriptions dated in this era have 
been recovered. $ This is not the place to go into that 
question. We may mention that Alberuni’s account of this 
era is most confusing. He says that the era of Harsha is 
used in Mathura and the country of Kauoj, that between 
S'riharsha and Vikramiiditya there is an interval of four 
hundred years; but that according to the Kashmirian 
calendar the era of S'riharsha was CQ4 years later than 
Vikramaditya. § 

ik Harsha as a poet and a patron of literature. 

Not only was Harsha great ns a congueror and ruler, 
but he is an author of considerable distinction. We have 
discussed above the question of the authorship of the Baton- 
vali and come to the conclunon that it is the work of 
Harsha. This is not tho pLicc to enter upon o critical oxa- 
miuation of the three plays of Harsha. It may be said that 
they do not show the highest flights of imagination and 
fancy and are much inferior to the masterpiecos of K&Iidasa 
and Bhavahhuti. They have however a peculiar simplicity, 
correctness and charm which have endeared them to ilia 
writers of works on dramaturgy. In the Nngananda, the 
author takes up the story of Jimhtavuhana famous In 
Buddhist legend. 




• See B. n. W. W. vol. II pp. 256-257 and Mr. V. A. 
Smith’s Early History of India p. 3J3. 

jj’ E. I. Tol. 0 p. 6 and I.A« vol. VIII p. 212; I.A.sdI. 
VI p. 70 ‘ q i i ^ 

p. 86 the words recur. In I. A. lol Till p. 13 

is spoken of as WiraS’iutl'J'IW.* 

% See I. A. voL 26 p. 33 and E. I. vol. V Appendix p. 73 ff 
§ Vido Alhcruni ( ed. Jjy Sachau ) vol. II p. 5 { Trabocr ) 
CunniDgliam’s Indian Eras pp. Ct-65. 
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Besides these lb ree plays Harsba is credited by some 
Tvitb the authorsbip o£ the Suprabhilta^ stotra (for which 
«ee Appendix B ) and the Asbtamabos'ricbaityastotra. But 
in the Tibetan Tanjur and in Jlinnyeff’s MSS. the former is 
ascribed to king Harabadeva of Kashmir.* In the Madhu- 
ban inscription a verse composed* by Harsha is quoted and 
it js not unlikely that the verse about Bajyavardhana is 
Harsbaa own composition. Ksbirasvnmin in bis commentary 
on the Amarakos'af quotes a lexicographer S'riharsha. 
Tbo Subbasbitavali cites a verse of S'riharsbadeva which 
is not found in his extant works. | In the Prasannaraghava of 
Jayadeva (I. 22 ) Harsha is styled the ‘joy of poesy’. 
Harsha, as has been usual with almost all great Indian 
kings, was a patron, of literature. His munificence was 
enjoyed by poets like Bana, Mayura and JIatangadivakara. 
The Subb&ahitAvali quotes a verse of Mayfira in which a 
certain unnamed king is praised. § It is not unlikely that 
the king referred to is Harsha. The commentary on tbo 
Kavyaprakils'a called S&rasamucbcbaya praises the liberality 
of Hnrsba towards Bfma. $ 

The State of religious beliefs under Harsha. 

' There are several points of interest on which a close 
study of tbo Harsbaebavita yields valuable information; but 
for want of space we pass them over. It would however be 
improper not to say a few words on the state of religion 
under Harsha. 

Our authorities show that there were three competing 
* Vide J. n. A. S. for 1903 p. 704 

Svqx^:’. 

; i>o. 233 

qfq 5Tt ft u?r Ip. Tbo same verso is ^’o. 470 in tbo’ 

but tbo author is not specified. 

§ No. 2515 % JiuT 

^ i * 32 [crFPt 

' *€1^ Jir«l ^ qi&u: 11’. It will be noticed that 

the words and arc paronoraastie. 

j § qr ^ 

qwnq ua: i qr qt^ g 
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religions in the times of Har 3 ha,viz, Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Jainism. Of these the last ( particularly the Digambsn 
sect of it ) does not appear to have been popular in Northern 
India. The sight of a naked Jain ascetic is cited as a very 
bad omen. The two other religions were in a flourish- 
ing state. It should not be supposed that ordinarily 
Buddhism was looked upon by orthodox Hindus as some- 
thing to be abhorred. On the contrary Bana everywhere 
speaks of things Buddhist with fairness and tolerance.! 
People passed from one persuasion to the other* without 
TQUcli fear of persecution. So Divakaramitra is represent- 
ed as originally being a student of the hfaitrayaniya recen- 
sion of the Yajutveda and os passing over to Buddhism 
while still young. In spite of his Buddhistic predilections, 
be is waited upon by persons of various shades of opinions 
and beliefs, such as S'aivas, Bhagavatas, Jainas, Paurauikas, 
iliniausakas, all intent upon arriving at the truth in the 
giddy whirlpool of opposing doctrines. BRna, ‘^though him* 
■self an orthodox Brahmin writer, does not gloss over the 
fact that imyavardhaas had strong leanings in farourof 
Buddhism. The companions of Efijyas'ri ore represented 
08 invoking the Buddha in their distresa^ Bfina makes 
even Harsha say that he would don the red robes of the 
Buddhist order along with his sfeter after he had ful- 
filled his vow. § Harsha describes in bis inscription his 
brother Kftjyavardhana as a very devout Buddhist (Parama- 
aaugatah ) and speakS of him more reverently than even 
bis own father. The inscriptions of Harsha show that even 
in the royal family there was uo strict adherence to a parti- 
cular deity or form of faith. The three immediate ancestors 
of Harsha aro described as great devotees of the sun ( Para- 
madityabhaktali ). Bana tells us that Pushpabhuti, the 
remote ancestor of Harsha, was a devox^t worshipper of 
S'iva S But Biiua himself describes bow Prabhakara- 

* Vide text p, 20 

■{• See e. g. text p. 78 11 4—7. 

J grRT text p. 79. 

§ 3 text p. 83. 
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vardhana everj'day' devoutly worshipped the son with red 
fiowora, Haraha calls bimsclf a devout worshipper oE 
S'iva (Paramamahes'varah). The Sonpat seal of Harsha 
has the emblem of a Nandi. Baiia informs us that Harsha 
sot out on his expedition after worshipping S'iva* and that 
the head accountant of the village where Harsha put 
up on the first day presented a golden seal with the crest 
of a bull. From these data one may say that between Brah- 
min and Buddhist and between the devotee of one deity 
and that of another there did not exist that great gulf 
which minds brought up in other environments are apt to 
suppose as having existed. There were certain root-ideas, 
certain habits of thought and modes of life, that were 
common to all. Coming to matters of detail, wc find that 
Prabhuknravardhana celebrated many and elaborate sacri- 
fices.’}' In dcacrihiug tbe houses of his cousins, Bitna ogives 
us an instructive picture of their surroundings in tbe 7th 
century A. tl.t “\Vhen Harsha made fun of Bana by dwell- 
ing upon the wild years of his youth, Buna in solf'defcnce 
mentioned several things which entitled him to be better treat- 
cd by the king.§ On lus return from the court of Harsha, 
"Btltia questions his kinsmen on matters that were vital to 
the Brahmins of lus day, viz. the performances of sacrifices, 
the incessant study offthe Vedas, of grammar, logic, the 
Mimivnsri and poetry. Bipa tells os that Pamflnikos were 
as popular in those days as in these. His friend Sudrlshti 
treated him to a recital of the VRyupuruna. lYo are told 
that Paun'inikas clever in comforting those striken with 
grief surrounded Harsha after the death of his father. From 
lUft v.'e> Iwww that then ns wow tUo MA\iw.bU2.r&ta 

was a favourite book with all, especially with women. The 
HarshaclmrUa also dwells upon the popularity of the great 

* «5rir!rr text \\ 53. 

t Vide text pp, 2 and 3$. 

I Note the first jiarngraph of the 2nd 

§ ‘fliBrihsfKT sna: i *WTf.T^i3^«RT* 
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epic * The description of the rites performed when PrahhS 
karavardhana was on hie deathbed, though somewhat weirJ 
shows us what popular Hindu religious practices and 
observances were in the 7th century A Df When Bam 
started on lus visit to Harsha he gives us a graphic and ^ 
entertaining description of the way in which an orthodos 
Brahmin should make preparations to leave his home on an 
important undertaking The long and ratbei curious list of 
the companions of Bana in his. youth ( p III abov e ) shows 
us with what a strango medley of people an orthodo'c 
Brahmana could associate without running any serious risk 
of losing caste or position It la to be noted that two of his 
most intimate associates were his cousins born of a S hdn 
mother We maj draw the attention of the student to the 
elaborate descriptions of the festivities on the birth ofl 
Haishal and the marriage of Rajyasn § 

Hiuen Tsang dwells at great length on the condition of 
religion in the times of Harsha He mentions that towards 
the end of his career Harsha became a very devout Buddhist 
and once m every five years ho held a great assembly when 
he emptied bis treasury to give away all in chanty $ Wo 
hope that the student of the Harahacbanta will not fail to 
read the curious incidents and ancedotes that the Chinese 
trav eller relates concerning Harslia o 

XI The text of the Harshachanta 
The present edition is ba'^cd on three editions of the 
Harshachanta viz the Nirnaynsagara edition that m the 
Bombay Sanskrit Senes and the Calcutta edition of Is vara 
chaudra The first and third agree closel} The edition of 
Dr Fnlirer contains m the footnotes very valuable matcml 
derived from eight MSS We do not follow any particulai 
edition All important readings hare been discussed in 
the notes In a few cases the punctuation in wrong in the 
text but has been corrected in the noteo. 

* ‘*I?nTKcnTTf^ctnTT5T ’ 3rd 3^*1, 

text P 45 
f 7 ide text |» 21 
J Text pi> 7-9 
§ Text pp 13-14 

S E It •« V Vol I IP 211-2I3 
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XII. Commentaties. 

The only commentary available is the Sanketa •written 
by S'ankara. The commentary so far as it goes is very valu- 
able, particularly in the explanation of obscure words and 
puns. But it is very often meagre and passes over whole 
pages with scarcely a word of comment. So we did not 
include it in our edition. We know very little concerning 
the age or native place of the commentator. As the 
commentary has only been found in Kashmir, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that S'ankara was a native of 
Kashmir. His father’s name was Punyakara and he invokes 
Ganea'a at the beginning of his work. Among the av\thors 
and works named by him are: — Amarasimbs, Kalidasa, 
Kalyayana author of the Vartikas, Krishna ( a Prakrit 
poet), Kautilya, Garudas'astra, Cbanakya, Bharatamuni, 
Bharaaha, ilanu, ilahabbRrala, BSjas'ekharn, Lal-acharya (an 
astronomical writer ), Vstsyayaua ( author of Kamasutra ), 
VyR4-i (author of the grammatical work Samgraha). 
Among the works from which quotations are taken without 
specifying the author are (besides those mentioned 
above)? — KSvyalarnkfira of TJdbhata, DUvony^loka, Bhaga- 
vatgttii, Meghaduta, Raghuvams'a. The commentator very 
frequently refers to previous commentators in the words 
'kechif, ‘anye’, 'apare’ &c. At the end of commentary 
S'ankara tells us that he follows tradition in e.xplniQiDg the 
difficult Harahacharita.* Hence it is clear that he was 
preceded by a number of commentaries. 

As to the age of the commentator, we can give only an 
approximate result. As he cither names or quotes from 
Brijas'ckliara, XJdbbata and the Dhvanyaloka, he is later 
than the 9th century A. D. Bub he is comparatively an 
early w’riter. 0»e of the Mss of the commentary was, wo 
are told by Dr. Fuhrer, dated Samvat 1520 L o. 1464 A. D. 
if it is the Vikrama era to which the date refers, as is likely. 
Besides the fact that, instead of quoting such eminent 
Alarnknrikasas Mammata and Ruyyaka (both Kashmirians), 
he quotes the ancient Kashmirian rhetoricians BhamaUa and 

* I f^r 

. ■ - 
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Uclhbata goes to Btrengtbcn the Mew that he was an earlj 
nriter Ho may therefore have flourished before the I2tL 
century A. D 

It 13 to be noted that Sankara cite5> a few \ernacalir 
words in explaining the Harshacharita These may fuimsh 
some clue to Ins nationality* 

It appears that Kuyyaka, the famous author of the 
AIamkarasar\asva wrote a commentary on the Harabs 
charita called Harshacharitavartika.t The author of the 
commentary on the Vyaktiviveka of Mahimabhatta, who u 
generally regarded to be the same as Kuyyaka also refers to 
his own commentary on the Harahacharita called Harsha 
charitavartika J It is a pity that this ancient commentary 
on the Harshacharita by so able and eminent a critic as 
Eu^akahaa not yet been bionght to light If item 
comes to light, it will be of great help in explaining msuy 
of the difBculties in the Harshacharita and in settling the 
test uhich IS very corrupt in several places 

XIII The plan of the Notes 
The method adopted m the notes is as follows — First 
of all a long passage is taken and is split up into clause* 
Each difficult clause in then translated In order to indi- 
cate clearly the meanings of words Sanskrit ^\o^ds are often 
enclosed in btackets after their English equivalents If a 
clause be difficult, the idea is expanded and clearly explain 
ed Difficult compounds occurring in that clause are di->soIv 
cd quotations from kos as such as that of Amarasimha are 
cited- references to my.tholig'v are dealt with at length and 
difficult woids are traced to their oiigiu All grammatical 
peculiarities have been carefully noted Parallel passages 
from the authors work or from the works cf other authors 


* c j oil the word g-ff he reniacks ‘ ^ ^ ’ 
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are given to further elucidate the meauiug. Bold type has 
been employed in the notes to draw attention to important 
citations. Only easy p<assage3 have not been fully translated. 

XIV The Appendices. 

The first appendix contains an abstract of the Harsha- 
charita. The second appendix contains the Suprabhtlta- 
stotra. The third appendix is a general index dealing with 
proper names, mythological references, information of 
general interest and other kindred matters occurring in 
the notes. 
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sri^f^ ^ ?Tr ’«r3^7aiddl§d' *57 Jit 725T^r dflidJf/j* I 
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^4lMtAjf!Rn^ ^T%, ia^rnT ^ 

^ ^RJTJT: Tfrnm ^ V^ ■ 

p’ in^:, ^ «raJTT^, JF^mr^ ^ «iiV§cRRr:, 

siTtS^WlFI snj^f^niTa ^ ?TK^?FrRrTRl’5R^:, 

ari^l^nTPr fsr ^ *Rh*i:> tRc^tw* ^ 

ni*it^R«{?i: I imR^ Jraid?* 
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*<^ma l gR : J^^N^ '^*r,; ^nrr5'<Ra«n ^.iHy. « 

5133!: tnftsmnFTTur ting:’ '•hWrjt5^i3 5 * 
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^ i ^H gr iRn3 ^ 3r|; ^5rr«>g^f«it 

3J?Hr^ ‘^, ?nTigTT3^I^3% 3 ^ !J*T?^R^’ 

335 ^ ^ ^ ^.a«rfcR thtt ‘3TnT»tn: 

jraft mv ft^n^sinsra^at mi =j ww& ?n:’ ?& 

jRt^ Jn^nitn; 1 , - .5 
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f^?T5TtDl^t55T^ iI^ia^rT^^^pgTlf^^TT iClR+l^' 

5^7T?Tr?^TJT^?5n^¥TO^c^^' : 

sTcfTT^^Tir: ’rri^RT ^ 3ncr: tor ?Tf 

I sT^nfR ^ ?T fj^JTJRspTt nnriifJr?? ^rra^: sHift^Oj^ 
3ii4^i/54wy ( *r?Tnw wl^M*ii5yti4*i5w ^ ^ftrmv^rtiT 
I yn^y^Kuilii^rr j ^ 

Tp^fh^rmr srsnft , Ji^^mFi- 

5rn:?T TTPifw^TT 

5 r ? Ts O '»r >f wgvpFqi^ ^'<c{,tn.jjui4im ^mH.44;iihiq 

shrr I sT iTw^ sr sph^’TJrfSrft:^ ?p: f^raVs^ 1 


^^TTicT R'rfl^RJTs ‘■^, ^n'»T^r snig 

51?^’ l ST?I VhO.OI ‘3f^^ ^v^* ^ n^Hf JT5^ 

ST^^FcT;5t 

I f^cfri^' 


. -•» . ~ ' • ’ ’ 
'Tar?Pwte^ST^?nRRT^ 



S|I445T I 

' ' ’^*^^^j^i^^J^i^*M'^l■1^H^•IHI^Hi ^^^ ■ ' ^ni|4 

EWIdyt^IWd' ^35nRTT fq^M|53^n+kiiM*|UfP^» 

4 i^T ^ dlfdPi«?aVidT^,‘ HTV^Wf5R«mR^^' 
*£d W d : JTTTT’TnmRng^rH?^*^ 

Nddfn^ ^nr^TT ^T^RPJin^, tfPT flintt^SlH''' 

^TTrnnnT^ ^r^ojf 


• I 


J^TR^nTRiT^HR^glr: ^^^5»T5if?m%rnft3n<n^cnr^: 
fTTO2^i4<ii«R fw^, m#r- 

^pTTRTT^fiB^nTt^fi^RTT^^ * 

.^rfelT 31^1) g^ ^r^'PT^HRTT^ 

9^3sJ ^ I 

srh\'5i»JdJ|q- ^ ^raf^d OTTTf 1 qf?^ra^- 

g»a'H5ig ^rg^pjil z -im i^i 




^ RTTftRTTTqta^T^ifl ^q^^T f^ 5^t«l'jiTfTs»=MSHqI* 




I ^ ^x TRiV I '^r ^f^ r- 




■ . _A 

'Hi^idi ^nr JTRrnT i itw^rt 


sroifJtfiifbi 




^ ^twniT 5ra«iv^«<»i^i: mi^^yy^^iraT 
^ ^ft^rmoT: VT^ >3^^ 


iild^HlR^bW^T ?M^?; ^ta<»t4 ^ld«*»Hdl^'dT«ri^ 
SilH^I+ittJtrt I ♦ 


fra rftf r"7«i5fra> fq^rft^ ^wiS5i=i?iriH ^jt 




wH&ravTFT ^ xTJm i 

a<,«i (^hiomi?) II 9 11 


qflMdH R »55p: spr:: 11 ^ 1! Jf- 




I qq:^5 gRTd^i ggCT^ sr?5- 

»?Tr '«i^s'wdl«|}^^f^3^(|^dy'PW^‘i>''*TT 

qTTftoTTT^^ I ^ ^rnnpTg- 

‘smTia q^ninff »iw1 ' =d Tgr — ‘^f^‘ 

g^'?; «p[ldd< i: jrcg ^ l^HqM-^i T;, q^r^erf^^s’;^- 

gi3ltf^aTn% »Rq5% i 


■ “dMiqd ird^ f ' (^wtf.u^kT 


I MvTT^EpnTf^RFIpr; <5^ 

^51^ %^^nn »n^KHift-d-^i;(.-^i^^g ' -^iri^^ r T^rag^- 


\ ‘mWIW’ 7T. 7 ‘SsTOT^’ ST. 3 *&'W W 7q g Tft* W V ‘^firTfil^ til'll* 3T. 




I 

.i^z^kht. ::r; — c^.r^ 


^T=TRT^:^I5TTWRa ^ ' 


3TI3?Tra JTjrf^tsn 7T<i37^t%*f 

Tf v tr f? ^ Qjidv-i ?^5 ^ , 5T^r^rtTfE5?n^, ^3W- 
^d^fldii., , 57J7Tft?rETnn3TF - atsjwinHiuuryuiiu ? 


'//- . 












, ^ ty ^ hhT' snPRnRTOj^TTT^pf^rsmrai^Tfmwf^^rv 

f. <?tfg«»ttfc» t/t- . __ ■», ^ — ■ * . / 

'^5^^, ^HESSPi 

MitTMcm, ?i=inf?^, sivr^^- 

j%55^aftH uwtiw'ef ^f^fjTtr 
^f3T3Tt I ^l.ufi ■^' •" 

^'TluitTc^Pr 

rlH^ ’'T ^«P^>2'Jlhl,““ 


r s?i^?mrR ^ i 

* E^ ^ ^ II ^ II’ ^ 

^ TPr^lt Jrraf^’a.W't-'ii'^'frST- 

f^^s 5’7'jpn^rnT. i — ‘^- 


^ I — ‘JIT^Tjff, JTTf 


cCT* ^ [ TT^ 5R^5i; Ji^i^^iHai ^nnn^ra:#- 




sn^rorRrrf^^, ^ 






X ‘<tRipi3^jR^r5T»’ sr. ^ ‘ftA*jqnr<<?5r7i«5g’g3o’ «t. \ ' 
v‘o^:’g. 


?T^nT 

t 


^•fil'JHdlj ^40l» 

rr, *fi»I^^RII^nTT^ 

I irnTcTT, ^'<4»uw<^Jdr ^TR- 

r «jrrs«rR 5 ^ 5 rj^TcTTrT ^ ^ ^Tisr- 

Tnr^^^^rcTT^TRf^qrrr, srq^oi %H5- 


r tryTFTr wmr H^Jir q ^ tTHT H i jt^t- 


'wDjyvRm ^?T ^ 

(^dj^'^l*^hT*T, *lft^(l^*Jld^d, ij fdfl ^ 1 tj I ^fsiT^nr 



^ ‘‘ft^Ri^^rsnra’ Zf. ^ ‘'RifJf' tj. ? '^’ ST. 

-J, C 64tf'‘6 







= 1 ^ 


. . ^nnft^ fpim ^TtcTTJiT 


srra T^^irerq, 

qji^ ^^tnWrf^^ijnoTq 



wi^KWJI'XiVVXK'l’ 

^’5THq ) ^=!t'i 4 qrr^fSoiEimiT^t^i 

■ft^T?rR^’TO2^^5<Tq, ??rnTi*fJTR*fr 

TH^^nTTJT^Rj'TOf^t cTR^^rq » 3^:^T<3^tf^cnTniWTfC«F^R^F^- 
'ii^EpRg ^<iir^<|^d^M^^T?fK5[t|R*n;t 5E?^nJiq, srsfRjr^^- 
v2??^V^*t<s<*<<j«'^^n«i5iHM ?Tnr?n»tnT 
»r^?Tfe^rqt5[^f5TTnf5rH^ ^PTtT^f: . ti'oi'^iInviM- 
^v!T*iRrq , '^RRqw sjsW^ jirt* 

’*sWn^, w 4Wg^ itn Tq , R^Wrtyw^ ^mrTPTT:,’ ^t- 

(^^*s»tl*TI, *Tl^0^rt Rfr- 

•^J ^2 gs^ra^T, «Tn*{ltd*i^R’^*f, 5znl^, .^t^- 

^ ^ft^f5r:,.5nvri5nr 

*F pftq r^ d^TJ^si, sjRff^ ^*T?rnjrf^ ^f^:, 


l?R^, ^nnR%?R^T^, q*ft^ qf'cT^sqrf^r- 

5% JT^THernu^, ^rft Oi^in qddt* 

^rf%, jt^ 

^t^, RRra ^ff^^Rr:, qTTJft^ri^vr:, sT^^rqqg- 

T^*a idcK ? ‘srr^^T 

^rrfti’ ^ sii^^Rtn ^vin «^5fl«OT Ri'iw ^ 

^‘fET^Be’ST. ^‘»OTra^*«T. 


^ ^ ^ vrrrw^; 

tSttt 1 

3i^z^if'i?^*i‘ijf ^reripr:, ?rTT?rr ^^nH^JTi^ 

5nr^^ ?F^sT^ I q^ ^ ^ 

5Tn3:i 

ar^T^rarg ^rirq Rfq^qtsf^ 

stvtrttr)’ 5R^r rmr^ ‘q^%’ ^^qs-^nVi^q ?npn^- 
jtr; I ^^TJTgq^ ^ ^qrqjtErgyjitq f^* 

TjKTk ^ gqrrrf^^^, j^^' 

tr^rTT^r, qiTf^ Epqt^R^Effq^^ g g ^ q gTmisTOTgT^r^f^- 


■ ’q^T ar^r^pqti. I ’Rq^ *5 S^s gq^g^Ri 
qiFfR^ ^SJTTHP^a ^^f%qTEn^ — ‘*T^, ^^SR' ?% I 
3Tf&5q?q^qq<T — ‘^, ^rcrrsTT^rm' ?% i 

qiR^ipj^mnn^ ?p^EE?mPTTEm^:'9^nt— *qw> 
^5^rSr fqr %f5rqjrR^^^^q^ i ^^553 T^grqf^ f^R- 

En^q%: ^m^rrifi-, ^ 

ftRicriiiq qra ?rs{DTV% ttj 5qfi^%jwm 1 g?q n qnq ^ 
jjm?3\X<^''P^ fqfif ^ f^RTT; I ETOT ^ ?raT ^r^iWr qsrprrj^ i 
EEifgnqmr ^ T dd ^ ^ i 

I q;^R^!R^aRTTftRiiTrnR^n>^q^ qR“ 
CT; { sRcT^Traftnr ^srqf% ’g’ ^jW^Tp RR i ^ ^ PTtq % ?r^wi^ I 
?hi41s% I fSRpT^n^sfei fWi^it^r: qm- 

JTRiq’5^ I srf^ ^ yqjmigoq; ^TRsgqRrciqKqreRmgcq- 

'E^TTrnnqT d r^i 4 ^»T bnq: r 

TRTq:, ^ ^TTH^T: I J ^ STO ?TqT: fw: ^ 

?q^qf5Tf^ q«r^' 'sn^ •g^firq 

qqfcRlTT I 5?ufin^ ’q fenqr ftqi gqfi^fTRqi- 

n^qjTi^ ^nrj^^i^qRnq 1 'qw "q — ‘amor S75qq ?th- 

^ ‘w(^’ 5T. ^ ‘qqgfq’ «t. % *a?^ qRWTcqiqq.* at. V A omits this. 



^TT^nHST ^TRTJiT^’iRTTT^^^r— «p*nTT^ ^rra":’' i[rar i 
^ ^ <W^* ^RT • 

^i*<^di *T»RTTRnftr«fif^mT ^?n?i,Rifi^Tf^r»r" 

^pim5 I ^ 5 ‘^, 

I ^rra^: 5*r: ^ «4:ra»niw f^^r- 

T^C ^ J ‘ • 


^’3 T^rrai ^ 




y^I JT^f ^TUT^rfl'^iat «ll|vly«?^qiuii STHT 


^^5 X^ TT^J d*-rt I 

-WM W H V U* 


^f ^RTdsj ; gtlTT ’ •.-fifaHm t I »T^ 

^ ling ^'Z^: ^rng^ f^Tf^nTRi^nfrr^ i R3 ^ — 


cTj <d I ^Qf W!(^H.cri i^^ig 


55t5n^, ^'if^KgitgH.criiji^ig 
'M*‘;s<^>j'd ^jrfNnrf^, ‘R^^nricf,' 

<'«cM ^i<*didj NI6M H<i+<i^ 

MR??W ^FTR^F^m^, JJFJR VTT- 
VJ ^uf^l'S, T?RT R^tNr ^ R«Tt^ ^l|[ 

^3M *IT^r m%4idid) •IJ^TOT ^ ^cii J^'S'lttdJd *1171 

1^^, Epm: «R2itf 

gJTslfNt WV^ I • , 


= 1 ^ 




'^n^m^T^rrmr j c^T^TFit vn^rniiRT^q^* 

%STrf^ ^^v^Fjrii^aVeqi5rt?!iTftoTt^ i sr^rrfeHq^a 
qfbRtqjfxtnrR i ani5r: iM g t}^>ii 

^JTn?n ‘7?irqnV K^rr^rfr:’ ^ ^r^qfrirai^wHt?!; i 
^—‘vr^i:, spiq?r ??mnr:* ^ i ^sj& ^ 

— %. 
?r^ f^q'^JUTK i 

“q 51 ?T?inE qi ^ f ^ ^ g q?^ I STmt^FT ^ 

%^r% ‘qmf ^ ir ^ 

qj^qmsr^ spft#?:^ ^ \ 

‘^rgf^ct^w «g«<ii; i crmy ^ cmr:, Wrr n 

^ trrqc^ftR ^^wqfcT w?i' 

^ ^IrT^ ^gm^cnr^sgjft^r tobraFV!. 

^*^^S3»JJtr!WT^ iSj‘j,Cla*i(r^i 3i^ I ^3T% HtMa^itiKnH^iicHH 
'^„^r^rnm5TqftsT?r9r ^ i qf^.* 

^ I ^R3 i >5«r: gqq ;> n >ri T ^ i srg- 

tnnTTf ^;4 ^ i tq THTf^ ?rmzqrr i srfjr 

«Er ^-Ta^ ’ ^q 'r ^‘JTRf 5 Er;q^ 377 ^j_ srr, qrr qi ^ 

ftgTTJ STFTT: JIRT^, ^ >4l'diV41 H'?^^ ^ 5T 

I ^s^rasi 51 3iqw TTs^nr I ^ i 

qpFfr^ fifrgr 3^qqRT?rr ^Th^TJns^nnn^iynrg'TTirfcr^ i ^ 

^ ^ 'pqt^g qm^T^ir 

5BTT:, 3ij«nTT ^ tCT:, * 

"^g S^jty Kr ?q <i<dw«Tq ;,'f^rgrg ^hect^, 55 ^ 'tS'’'' 

Dd T in^ 3WKg 

^;5? »wp T q«i ; I stptift 1 

•^sWr^RrSw ^ 1 ^ HnlT^.JT 

jjR^d qn>fr i iE'iinqf^ 5 ^^;^ qj^rar^^ 1 ^^rrmfirr^ sngrq^fr 
^ftrnrtn: 1 v- trn ig a ' < T aV cn ^ Tq ^rrerift 1 ^rrsi^ ?rpj?F^ 

^ TOi v iHifi: I qrarf^ nicsj-q^q^^irmni i ^nmf^ ?rriEl4diCi<^ • 

'•gnPcR ^q iT d-d ftt g g» I adRdK<yd qftTTfJrrr 3 fr^: i 
K ‘af^:’ q. ^ 'PiTqq:* q. 






^fJtocBC5MtClgiraci^jBacct«Ct^|<j^ntM^igi 

KSlti|«S^Pl7W»?r5SSlp7{|RlClMpf!RiHleiR?^rRp«6 









'RfT iNT^j t 

ssrrerr:. 

^ f^^r TTTpqri I TT3T«mH5f 

'3jn^i?n*T3isi€ff?t>TnTf^^^^i^^i>TTiJ 5[«RtoT^>^rri^TJT^»Tf^r?RTWT ^ 
STFPRTSjf JTfImT! 

nid^Rid\urN--yPl]^ Ryni smirr miR Mtitrvi i i 

cErn^f^ 5T liratiy i ^?iicr'rau»i^' 

cr^+i^Hi-CTli^amM ?T3JT^ R ^Tj ^TaRT^W^- 

H51[|^ I 

s T t^fe r^ P f Rjfriw ■ 



’V t‘f^^^o’«r. 5T*’ ’ ? fsTwi’sr- 

y ‘f^o’ H 5r« 




' ■^s^T STT^tT^^, ^■«icn«»t4^«*ii 3s9^* 

?3wng5Rn^sT^f^r^ gsrrai, ^' 

5nt^ifaJi^5irsr v*i4 

jj^^isn<A«r-i^!gf^: ^^rwnwRintJf^:^ 

‘gj ^r:, w . ^r:’ ^ 5r%3^ ^n^rr ^Rt^cot: 

giRR TRiry^fiT! %a^2r 5J«Ra ^^^f^«nTTf^RT}q?R^' 
^if^ ^lr — ql^>jli<^ 1 sft^RR 

^RI’=^^'^e(I%« s[% I 

^ 5?i ^ 5:^m, arrm^r ^ 

'Br^rn, nr^, ar ^R ^M i H|.m g (d <TfTRRft^ i sTRft* 

— ‘STHTWR^RT-sr^^S^ 


^ ^^t’M ^JTfRj ^giig^rmfR r g ^ 

^Rg’Stro SFRT^’ I TRIIR RRRTinySRTrJRTRnt I RS R 
R'jjg^cn^i ^t3RT%’ftOTRI>iuTl^<|^t| ‘rTcT f^RnTTRIPT ST^' 
Rfir ^ =5rRft 1 SRR ^T^35s, Rx - aR'tngta^ tom- 

Rim R^% Rprfrr RJRT^T^W^ I rfKRThF, RT^IT^: 

^^^RcJ^R^nRTvna ! ;jy«f> R^J^<«nr>^'j>?.'4> ^R’^tTpr^'^U^- 

I mWf^ Ri 5^Rr vnmJr 

^ I aRRJ^RR^TOF, 15jgRmhn3T%RRgR% ! ^HR: 

RSTig^, R^T R fN^TIR RT^, agrtT% R I ^TT*^ 

R; RRRRT: I RRTJ, R^j^lp f 

I jR^S’mr rri r 

j Rnrr^^sRT ^Jp^rnsgRcRT i »n^?7?R^, h'T^^ 

I RgRJRT i ’^R?* 

g?UJ fgRRTRTR CPT; r /9-^*jId, ^ ^SRRT I 

5^ I an^ g»icwtyft% , ^twVm i tmr 

^ RRRf^W j vn^, VTRWTPT ^ 

RiT^; I mwiTma ^ i «re ^r rsf fJnRRft 

Rcr ^»<<<> i ^.^ ^ P r, eRnTfRHRI^rfe: I RTgJTf?r» aRRR?i: 
SPUR.* » ^ ^sRRPnrfttiTff; I R^rtr;, ?ph^: srpt- 

^^RRPTRfRiiRrg; I /""'^V 

^URiHwauia h: gft T iwu *i£ui*it“i' , 

‘‘♦1., anjprtrJnr Rg; 5?: si^?wra;* Rwrri-' 





witirH ^ra: ?T3'^T^f^«nn^, ^g^vR^brir 
gro# ^nnH.y HTr^jj^varniT^w^T^- 




gx 


»CmRHI«;glK-Cllt!Ci»£Mt-4Rf E^ 


wH'O^t ji“i^ii*^*i4<sl ^niften^RTF^T^, 3Tr^^7i7^^,<g- 

^7'nnT5^rTriwt^Rh75XTf5R JRfy^nOsJRronillsi ?i^- 

mm f^- 


r<e?PCP«?igE«jiia;itxift;t;ii.^tntg-«*^M^gr?ig«iRi;p»Hrtig?ifc 


*«i2''-iinroi»^on^, <T3T7^5^f^^?TaTWT5^«n^» 

vrpTT vr^vnRT ^ i^RRT taTOT a^ g g m ^ ^^arri 

M r jHy iPir ^ , xiw ’?r^sq?T?raifW 
^ uftxmarlaR^Tpqftmw, 


Mi^<u: Mard^aj,, .f%?5finpT .sTpxm- 

axpn^, ^TapTTRTRf^ ^RaiTTRT aXTHr I 

’a arTwrRanoizfst^^x^nac — *sTT?r, , art 

Ran?r I I ^arfvRtiR tni ^ «ji 5 X^x^“ 

5Tftf^^7s^rRTa^3Tni^’=^ac 1 ^.g «RTtTTxfr tRT f?re% 
‘jTi^^f^aRn;i% sr% ?r^, 5W f^tf^^tan- 

^ ^ q l<^tt*M +4 1 »i r, XT^?PXft> arTR5RT%^^ 

IpaiR* 

5T c(i g ^ q aa*f \ 


iwiBi^r^^fiwwFTmlM 

B pilpipiHliilill 

tK;{3ME»Mgctgt;Etet;nMce?Ennccii 






\a 


■JiWMWwi ^fRiir sigjjdC r inraf^ai^Rsr sroJis^uRra: 
Ji'<u*i« g n'dii g J i d^ii’f r 'sr^, ara, ^ 'RTO 'rnrt "Rstaferai 
f% gfgjTTiR^ ftro, ‘P sirt, ftstiRt- 
WHTRW 5T c^s%’ ^ &B 3^ (ppraR&fta ■•<^-<i'fl'li ‘8Rnw 
^irai’ 5% >ijg^f3!!tiS^t ^r^dm^'^Ildrtrr, ‘fl<-k*,"i, 
dd i jj-ii ' 51^’ ^ <;ig Bismn=tT, ‘=nfe jirrh dldPd'Ti 
fi^gsnPRfr’ 5fd -gfttnfti 

AdRti ntjicn Hd.-t.iiHi'dftt ni^WRK^ 
JTRtfra; I CA-A.’*- ' 

!rap% 5Rg¥t TOSHRnqqrara gMC i 5^ ^ 

ggroraifa ^ 

I tldiatll 

siife^U^i^dridUI^diJ^TRlt 

^ ' Jdd l 3=ti STOB.W5r !Ig3!T,g roc.*l"s-3l3'^ 

if 3<dU|l^<sKHI<t^ CT>wa Wd-*d.diq q! »<ldl^i^*dajS tiiLlWllf- 
feii =3 da<R i ^ ^3Si^33iFI .ftadnt 'a KR^aa - 

g%^aB%=t anftafrt,mfta^ jOT^TORraganiSwr-^ 

ara;!r5§: gftft «a'«»a aiWT/ adt^<inH 

fir^dRadddd'aa ^, ganaa •ft'JWHivj,-?, 

‘aRT) ai% a faaV Tag^ ax aftanax^ ax i x^ai 

^a ^ d.daxi I axf^sx axxx^ xxxjxxJx^xxxxx^i^aftax xat a a^altX 
aft; I sxft a gxxxix, gaaxaxxft^axxixa* 
ax axftx s^xfi: xjiix ax i 3 d.*d.-jnftx aiR-.it<i djxy. aaaro 

fe axax 1 % ft^sftr ai xxxixaxamssx gaaxxaa^xaax 

ga §axftfi I xftrax Olx-d iax xftraa* a axax ft swd- 

xftxxi aaixaiax ga'ia i ixaft^ RaT,% ata<i- rixdxxxaiHld^ 
H-<'-dd-<iXd;a Xiea:,axf5l: i axSfta; xxdnitxi-dM-dd UX.x^- 

a r-d.n(Xdid!ddd' i Hxi;tU;XiOTa : ftaax i 3xxvft aatxa^&xxt 
-MSKJl3idxad;d»Hdia ^ K-«;i^d I •^I'^di a^^a : 


aaRxiaa saxaxxaiaaax R axarxi^ ^>ag»ax i a»iftv^ 
‘dxftxrfta axxara^’ a- a ‘jftaxa’ a* 


. I 'R? 

5 n» 3 riir i ^ ^ TOEtfit 

I ftgsi ^ Hsm.JTimitTOi^tiit-dr ^igirai 

vM’-miii ?i<ij|<i/jliiji:if gror^m^ i uti i nitui n w ig 
fs vispritr 'jjr^': i iRotro ft i 

^rra ^ ^ e sr^ i sift 

'5 'sfk'dinR sTt iiiitftinoitirsiOTnsiiraft.ifi ii 511 

gim®igiiift 1 sjtongBi 'aunrai' 'll 

1 suH, ftiTBra t sraur ^laftsurfit ii 3311 1 
mi ara' did immitiSr a sdfiJnsiHiM^oiia 
arfm I’ 3 i< 3 (md< I ^ 


r;yfi|i{^rt!Jtit)t>g!gcmnnct«iKca«Ei»x<cii;>;i 


aiftjRidi m at^ Snrai aatuR: ftmi saftaai m at ^imr 

iJdJiTTi yl g M 1 saai^ ( , ^ ... 

■^^ &±dia ft a n-wa aft adia a i ^ti-tifeiidii-MH. 1 %mft 
a^iiadi Tftmsa.i^FmniT m ftiim sRonvai^ saiaiSiT- 
iH>iiK.’iiiid-d--<Ri iTtfimwmafta ftfia: im mi i ti t iT imi 1 aa 


iiiiiiipiliilipi 

Kiff-gnfcgtaftCMCKmciptfici 


— gu^l&ir- 




jaa; <HidKid .— '311, aitfta aftgn i aaftai a sratrami: 1 
a^iamai Jmaaaaaaa siipai amaistftftai ' 1 amaai 
'aiaoit: aaiididaifto; ffi wain, ® d*mn I 5ft 

% a wt.<d»idda« gn* ' < ° iii >a 1 ■3i5aracts%’ ^ia sMa^agia- 
^f^aaniEdia fti^ a i 'i gidftw aa’ ^ g^uit';dta,i*qKi'i'idi 
3 d<.^ft d I ‘ggai sii:’ nft ydAa ^aai idaCmaia 1 


? ‘akrarnfaiiafiii’ w- , , 









«fn«rT 


f^nfT fjTRRrfbpjnrr ?t^t:- 


^sR 

^ •nfR’ii ^T^^^sni^RpnR 5iWi*i^5jyd ^f?- 

w^ m ti t . ^4^vr ^ n n w^ i HMi^ g ^ m 

^rrni^t vnrrriiT i snrPT Rtn^r i *tfi^ 

’ ^ ywRawi-ys sfhr^:, ’Tht: 

f^^^PJjnR ^m'^idtw, sCTTtRt, ^(M<tl~ 

RtTT, stTT R^t*rr «n^5iiT<Sfl(, iicfldi f5niT^TR?iTi 

^tRfTT: ?nniiT H^TTn^r, »;75 ot- 

sRR:, RwT^ R^T^^C-FR:, aTM<MMc{tdlR» R^’^RttR ?n- 
^jETTM, Rr^sr^f RiE^npr^^n, «piRfrtT .Rft^i^^, 
v?^H^R^jT5Tnr, SldW«af JRsRT iJ>nJHlwcil> *JOT5 

^RT«R3 X^*Altvm^iit 'IRRft 

M$j*i*nii R^iwdi, <riR3 ^IV-Jdr, 

IR JIR<rf ^<T?cRT» ^ S^‘ ST*9ncT cflE- 

5Tp5Tft5^7R*ftonrRia^5ncR^t, ^ R^rt 3®iT?n^, 

Pn-ygR^d t FxRT ?T^»;^RnT3^ t 
R^ R^*RT*T?nR?^^rR^s'R^^?’^R*n5?5'3Rr5r3’“ . 

KzsRm^jRrri^ j 3tR 5im RirsR -^I’S^^.h^ih'' 

. vFTTT^^sR 5 ^* TRR^^tT d^^tsii^WRRep* 

gsigiRR; I «ii4.i-di5R ?j^ m 

f^i*^ 5TRTTR^R?rTTRtsvnn^^Rn ^la 1 ^diR ^TfznR 

Wt mR>fi 1 

^T^g^r^iBF^onTRTiRT^^rg 
^T^t^j.^^R^^T^onrs^R^yjTT^^RgR sstrtR^^ 


^ f 


^ *5 JT^T^TRJTI^ ^HJTRsf^IH^JTTJI 

Ti3Tf^ 1 Sling m^rm^ <Rn ^ngr i gror- 

7ftgnftstH^«Tf^5Rr?nEft fSr^Rmt 
■ *7^ ^wrcg; ^igq?ft^sf^ ggr g^uiviir^ qr gi i iji^^ R 
g^r i^5^^gfgr gtqnfn^ 

wn^gwrft' g^TST^nrf<r^ g^Tcre^g^q^ ^gnms^Tvrr 
wrr Jd 

'^tq»nrnTimT j 

^ icq^firq^qgiotT qg^gtfmgfcT^^qr: %i% 
^ iRfg!, fe^tra Wit<H;H n^Wi°i 

«*4*i*nn*iid^ri §f^+i<i*<i^,«ti*iHni^> ^fggfggr ^«T q^R 

gtgT^g%5n ^f^*, 3ig t a< ^iq 




sift" f^qigig^q gqiQgMF: gPif^^ q 


ipniqi: «M^ta— 4^d♦^pl4p^< Aftg, 

SICT Snif^ I ^I'A HKHIitTiH^*’ 


^rrq^rn^qg gj: i ^ nqhR^Kg^g^tfs^mR^^ 
5TTr q^: i anr S^: qrmsqn^CTRi^R^gH^: 
qrft Tr^trqqi g'fqr I 

^qgf^ ^ qqqw Ri%Tl'H'3f«ti\^dH» ^ ^ ^ 
q ^m i d^f^Pd Tnq Ttn ^*u^-35'i ^ ^irq ^ 
q^ q»-yqw[d sftf^qqqg xf^ xVx XFq' ^ 

angT5'’^r^^Ff^rRr sn^rt 

grq qrrq ^ g gqrJTRg, Onng 


qra jn^rfinV grq 


grcfgTiTqq; ^qif5r 







"y^dl 2^^: ^mf.UljyiU ^miftl^TT: ^m ^fkxTjTTg JnSTRT 

?TT%^' gsi^: ST^HTT- 

5Tt^5rnT^i^^5’^^ I * ^ti'i/-»t‘'’‘^ 

..^ e. ' - ^ 

tirnTHTiH mw*<d ?jil*tjl^ii^»^HKsj*i^ J 

' '^TOS^ ‘P^T^T^^TT^RTPpFI^ rt»«n^ I [+l5^^fl^T5lcT | ^T<JiTcr^- 

^aT^?<n7^-3Tf^ »rW aka^ *it«i TI51l<'«*t^Q6S[ini<;^J^'T^5!T STT^ 

di'-Mdc’.^idt ?r sn^i^^T ?nifq7T?nn^ ^ 

srmr ^ srrhnr:, 

ST H ?7 d ^rT 5rT ^ 

iTHiJiUlin»^*H» ?5ina'r ^ ?raf5uftt^- 
’ ^crrat ^ m[-J)«{d inid<d I ^fdfM^M^ia'r yc^j'q: i ?i<5<i 
?nd^nw *rmf5ivi% — ‘<Tr<r ^ s^r: ^’ 

yfrared^tsg; jpmiRnirrm^ i 

g(,^? T g [ ^ ;Tg^ 1 ^ ^ g^nnylt i 

I TTT>ft ftTT»^ . 

Vt’ I •srpar^ ^ ^jTg^inH’rg^- 

?iiTTioi: ^ srwar^^i^ I 

w't^TPPT^^^r 5i?RnT*T^ir:i%T 

^rnr y-t<jid» i 


^ ‘cg?3tsi 3^:’ 3T* ^ 'rfia^<^mRlH.’ ? ‘®ing JlHNo’ 








I ^i<«^;h f ir i <il+w g srnra* 

^<fyi: ?T i^'«i?lJ I ♦mt •! ^»lR<i'<iR 

*T ^j*if^^^rrf5t t<H<-f ??3®TRh^ i ^A''iiid'<4fhi^ 

\ ^ *3 si^y^My^dUd^Rji ti < >1^^ ti ij^ 1^ < k {• 

^ MHidKi Tm% TTira^ Trf^ t r< fS^ ; 

I ra Q 
«r«r^ '' im ^TT^TcT ^TT^f 

ydi'cMj; «*i3=t.ttM +7«im>'t ^55f?r[;i#Tir-' 



I sj^RTHit ’5r 5 t4«h srf^^ 7T5fg 5r?fhT- 

‘5n<T, ii^PH^dRiH 1 fiwsr ijsrrm^ 

mi l -.j^'j ^'t ^ tTRR'T (^Trf^:.J^ 

^i^^viRV'nRRt'nriit^ HR^I^ 5^ ^^Mn, \ 

sfRTT ^j*(d f i ^ m ^?n: n^- 

I *zg ? ^ ^ 5r ;ai?n% ^?l+idd, i 

TTP^rnn^ ' 




T?TT^ m 5tT^^?Tf3^^- 
^Tid<:-< ^*'d'j^d^ <^*-'U»'^ ^ I irtti'jJ dirt^t* SiiddH" 

5J*i^dd^f|T ddddH Sliq di 
f^fi: ^fe 5Tnprft I ^ ^ 5 tW: 55^55§t ^ 

5n^r^: I i? ^^5 I ?nm^ # 

I 5pT3wn ^ ^TT ?T^^rn^ 

<i^f^ I 7m ft Pr<4?i4d: ijti4uii4^^ 

^d1 ?;T ^ q <44d(tid 37^ d^T^'-U+l^^id'JSHKIW JHTC: 

irrd i^d STHTT^l^^ffd Vf ^TO^id ^T^- 


< *f^ai^f4fi^%cTRTlTJlf^K:BT*R =^T7T?T^T*’ ^T. ^ ‘^P^^HTiFl’ 
^■4 ^r- V 7t. H ar* 

A 





.7 \ 

^ T^^RTrf^ ^3^., ^ ’J^ • 

gii% ?T%:, s^’rlf^ofr^ ^ 

?T^ jmi 'jf^:, Jr%i^ 

, ?R7Rr- 

•RqiijHlyi I ?T#: «ra2?J 'rac^gqxcT; sFn% 

. ^ ^i'\ ?rT^ %?i^i?rR^ ^ 

I ?iWV ^nwR? 

^ q f^R gr ^ 

^?ifd ?r^Rt% «fc^5!?jfiT *5 rr^iCJ ^ ^tfhtw ^ 
5rre^r^ wrafiS??r^ 

I ?T35r f^’T ^ ^ f^r^: 1 

sggHCdtWM : dAldl^JRdl^l fU?i 
^ ?R: I ^TOTJTft ST MIRIUt RTgs^ t ^S^- 

^ilir ^d% srrH^sr ^nsiftf^njOJi^^- 

^rT55%m?niq^ i qrRqriRftTRRST^Tjmsrf^r- 
^SRITTf^ MliJUid 'i.<-<l5j’4l 5T^%R Tt U'J^f^-dR. I ^IrTRspS^TT- 
SR^ttsT ff^ST -{l^dlij^l «5?^ I 4(1^4: 3TR ST^ 1* 

• RST ^ VTT^^ I ''i • ^■>-''' 

■ -Slil ^^v^MI gcT! jrf^fr%T*7t ^ 

^^R'di^d,— g ^ RTR^otR: r^f^fti- 

f^: I yditl^* 'iflf^ig^STV RS^ I ^ ^Tt^RT 

iRR: I ^ snsJurRT- 

^ml^rrt^ITRI^SITf^ 7RT l R' 

, f^t^5iTrq%5rFrilr4 g’^ i stjtsit ?i^^?Tf^niTTST ^tTr- 
rRWi^s?! ^:, ?r?T sn ib^'JjRd3^-* 

^^Rnn^’^^E^Rn^RTT ^SISTT f!idf^'iI5Ti^J«tlf,'M'rt'tJt«s^i^(^ci 

?• sri%^Rspri^ TnTT3R^4?TTT»gjri5r^, smr- 

'?ittsR^, sr^nRtgsriJR, sr^e^irf? srtf^Tr^ 

grrqr^ sriir- 

^RTI^E^I^ I ^T^nTIRT- 

dq ^ sp i grr st ^ gi Pi ' r TPn% ^ i R 3 

Trf^ TTviMiyt R '^i^mi(\''« ^rsnEpUf^T^f^ >^“ 

I *5tcT ^ ■^HSjft 51. 5 *3TCI5’ SIT% 5J-3^. ? ‘STTT- 

4tsfq?ra STt?si?[.’ ST. V ar. *1 ‘fri^’^T. 


'hPifqqgi:, ^rfonid^q:, ^fsR^iTT^R^^;)^ 

t nTRTfr 

ar^rnr:, i^RR: ^tf^:, JltR: fjpRr^, srmc!!: 

r^rj^Ti’, TnR|gTf i^4) aa qnrr% 5^:, ?i?7n^ 1 

% ^TRT tlf^ fi q fd ^ TRJpvj^Srt 3Rf5R^ lift ^ ^-KcfT' 

'RRT dqt^d ?ra«rabE^HRRRnncTnTf^ 

^^TTT^tRRTRni^f^^T^^^rRRt I M.*iH«J«[^d«'t«iqidUl^ frfit I 
WRT %cRTS5^: ^ I 3T:i^f^<rW' 

stsir RRRP^cqT^f^^ I 

’ar^ ?ITRR ^ SJRT ?T^ JHHTf^ «n^ I 


g, . • »/-Wa lycr'^ . _ei 

RJJ^f «P.‘ TTR I jRrW gt^Rf ff RR^RT: I spaq^f ^ifdf 

ST^TgrV^SqTTT^R q'^TT-qf^ »T ^^TIRfftcT^^T ^^I^gjRTTJRq- ' 
ddd «»»i«i«nq »fr?% 'Jitl'jft^»n I qr 

a^rr ^? 1 ^wTiAqiq^^jjw'.infJr 1 jij^ara- 

?T R*K H^ ^ %^53r^?rwhi^ tiq 1 jrrt 

SRIrR; <}'^di 

J^t^'t5?d^cTis»}i*iq ij>lR JT^ ^CTrf <»>««?* '^i, tTTRRlTR^ 

f^^^icT f^jRT^, qRsiara^ *5%^^ 

HK'rt^» Nn,'rtdR**r*5f^ qqT^^- 

^a?T?5 

^TO?ff5> ‘W«(t^^'3Li^ dwlMdi*! 

sri^^ 51^1 iVd d H nti i*ji vt TTqqfaqj qft'nRJ; 

STTO M?Jldd4V f^grRTR: ^R^rRRnRTTRRR I 

siq "^RT ^ qqy.'ii^ — ‘a^> 

aiJI ^TOI ^^a^^j^gH^d«^4d^R«45Hd<W ;, 3|qid4lciiit«i5'^" 

^ ‘ficrq^ ftqqr^’ a- ^ tiI qq’rqf^’ q. ^ 

^ ‘®qqRif%5rf^’ V ‘ “sq^PTJpqTOiq’ a. 




• 2 ? 


, ^ { ?T ^ *‘^, ” vn»4 T m q ( ' ’qft- 

f^aM^KIFt MiqiiTl Vni^ l JT^ 

^ cftqsrw- 

?IT^: I ^T^lft.’qnf^ qitfUWt: ^ 

^ Jpp2i^5^ ?R?RT Hf|(5rT i ^- 

^ 5IRI g^ra^^rfq ^- 

27^.* JTJRR* ^ ^ '. 

^KiTqrnii'^Hqr ^ '?wi^,' '^qqp'-dqt 
^ jRMisTRT, 5F?R:, ^iqnj^r^imsi 

r.v±fe^ 


Ji«fhrR ^!2q% 

■ «rR: 


^iq»R 

■S^ ^T^i^Rrq ^qm <m%R( : i 
^mra^RTRryr’ 





pTvf^ qr^q^: I ' 

qq h rq fd q 

j; — ^ «nff qi^^qr:, 

^ ^;, ^ d ^ dMKqqil^H mgT! SRT: Tl^S^- 

^-itift.'q:, ^Rqra: JPT^^T^, ^lridrr<i«{\ srm^, 

5!jTft iR^, mHuRdiWi^ Rf, ^• 

^mt ?n^: qR^R; gcq>jf?R5RT ^ 1 ^-dRd'd.iqt ^ 

I ?R iR ?T3rR: qjft^a I 

,^ :^F<d<a ^R ldU I S^ g RTOI Wgqf g 5ir«^ I’ <d4Rt^ Tq 

trqrqqz^rn^^ \ 



^ JTTrtgim^ i 

?nf ?r 'ri^R^s%, ^ 

Ip ^^tf^HTsf^, ^KT f^i?tlT^r^3pftT?r, ST^^RT^ 

?Rr ^7^ T^rf^T^sf^, ^l^ni^^TSrft^TcT cc4*q«i ?T^ dW^iiWj 
3?^MMH: ^ ^ ftw- 

5Tsf$jsi^ijrt, 'iBofezft«n?r idBtH** ?r sriIh;, ^RnRrwPtfsHRTRi 
ST w: ^ m Jm%, 

snrnfr^ ^s%^rrt, ^^fhr^pmHrsrar^ 

^*^»iigMij ‘Pra<J ^ ^Tcf ?T^?IT ^qr I ^ 

I sRfsti^^sf^ flwqg 1 cTarat^t^ira^ srq^ ttwi^’ 

?r^4r^ s^TTOT STTTT^ — 

^rft^TMTTRt^cT ^i^T^ffra^fhjpi'^if^: L fe?* 

.■^JWTT.* I ^JOTRT^qf^ jp^ jfici^^>c ^r»Tgrsm? : f ^ ddiyr?- 
' I !I% f^rffe^- 

src^rrf^^ ?mnr: i sr g^tsrimmJmwr 

m ir<r4l'^1^3I^'iqW <Hqi<rl!£«-4^4ldUy- 

-^tlTRIR^T^^ JfTR^n^ ^l<. dl4|i<j^<q dgVdl^gRTg:«Mq spT^ 

q^^TT I *TTT g ^WdKiqWWr ^Rriri 

^♦Md**iM*l‘Ml^n: I meg l’ ^^rf^PirnT ^ 

3T5I ?miTt% ^idPc , ^ wlRdJu'^d ’^r srwicrft, 
^inRi ^ TTRift, ^qdWJ 'q ^ ^ ^ 

spW^’qjRCT «PT^ di4dql< I ^RrPR%3 
^^rf%Tr^ ¥TigTrTRT:i7TW^ ^wsiRTT^^TriTfnTr^Tf fliJrarnTf 
?JTR%R ^fhTRRTRRnHRfr — « 


^ q^ ^ f^: g^iqJTPRT •RqRni% ii ^ ii’ 

^ jid<l*^P^d^dH^ldHq r Jr^uuipTOTt 

W^T ^ ’qRifef ^T^qjTnmq- 

I Tiqj^qTTR^^a gq; sr9igvTm i siR-dq=ir — ‘f^ 3 ^ 

9T. ^ ‘95ct: q. ? *f^iuref?3’ ^* 

c I 


^nrnri^yuii^T^TjrJTflT i g^iwsng^fci^T^^nn^^T: ^- 

5Tf^ ^ gWTRn: \ 51?^ ^ 

f^^TTSRt I ?rTJH>tut'M<*H>mviniws4 

I ^ ^ ^TW ‘ f^r 

I ^T^vr^chujw+i ^ PjMaw ^nrwT^Ri^: i ^rirrrT- 
Ft^spTJ ^T^ft I T»lf^ Mi^i ^ti*fld» H'jm'S'nf+(t*«^Tf5t<;W 
a<^M>S.WM T^^rffT l^<^<^>dK‘i>i: 'ft'SWJ I 


^TF! ^THTPRrnr ^HI ^PTR 

\ ^ 3S\?sfJm ^^jrer \ v^ qsftt 

?fnT i’ ^ fi r afitctt i ^ sTfciw^ viiMi^4d^ ^ 

^rm^Rmcn • • 

I, ^RKiRTRra ir f^^ i -dH ;, ^aui^iiidi i^Muuid^^d i^- 
, vni^dywuk*.Er^jyNddH^TTt, fTrai^Nr^rm srf^- 


f’cT^.’TR Ti3?rr&?r9r 

sn^JT ^ I ^ c^ T dTg i ia gfe »u^i^, 

^cTT^hT, ^i^'jnfsRi^T^rJRnT^ 

5211^ I d4^iM t^tT^fS?iTTT^5?(FfnF?Tf^ FG^* 

i trgf VTIdf 

5Jfl4lIid«iWnft^ I f 

^ TTfT^st^'y ?If- 


^2? * 


r ^-HddlydTTn^i^ 


§g:, 7rfr^?T ^ 

^ g?7nr ^ Jrfdq^RTTorsr- 




5 ^^ 


^ 1 *^ Ti^ -+i<aM -iJ 1 n 'I I H (3'-i : f^ ^^I vlJJId 

Jj: I ^FTtTt^ 3 ^T%fT ^ ^ 

5^?Tf^: I aj'n^^TTWJ^TJR^ tow*)- I ^.-iJfrJJr- 

^rm^: ’r?iR: ‘<V'Ht4 1 ^nr^Ft^Trf^qf^cT vRfhr g^u r foi i 
?RrT^=PJnFT%fTT: ;n4^ 1 ^3^/^ 

} ^^?gkr^^ii{iiii(^i^i^iuj«i^unrMuR *grJR^TT^-e' 
I arJRT^^rarvqrT^ R g ^^^ i P f 

I ^f^^rsniR^cf^jp^^: ^rdtf^^ *RTt5f^ >?sr^' 
»m% I ‘f'Mpia <rmHRr: 

Eirrf^^r \ f|^- 

r spiRR m.’4!FH«!’'dlftm34^^«il'^itlKi 

^ ^ ^TTr^cTT: J ^ ^ §TI&I^ TlfRg fJTsjYrffcI 

^f^fk sTg^j \ ^rRr^ ?r7r% ^r O^^dft T m n ^ i s<H«i<cf«wf|y- 

5r^JH«<itTl^«?4*Jiq ^ ^rf^ST^nr^^ 5?^: *T ^g5I* 

^ ^f^aR 5Thli: I ^ R g ^ sTaR lHijun ; Jim^: m^nf sm: 

?ra7^f^f^d4+(JMW(T'i^4l«y: g^JTT%viRiaft^9Mt ^^PSaiTg^- 
"afir^rniT '^ptru 5RSPTi^:^m- 

dl^Tf-v : I «7^: ^Rri vW ra ^H^ J Tnir ^ «n^sf% 

Jpfk^TRTa^ 3ET; I ^^S4^l4»lii4»Hl«crm.Rir5l’(tgpiT 
^imiuilrd:5^:5tfJri5r^^; f ^jf^TJT^vjiTVT^yn'J^SI'.jr- 

I ^fc^'UUcTl liji ^ 

^nF^T^^inrtnr^ i ^wr^ Pi R» d '-c i A ^ • 

^r73j«5?r 

' ?TR^ I ^?»n^5RyK4ld^-4iil*ri?rdwr+'j'liP5f: I 

I 
1 


fjrf^ TrforTR^t^^rasrfH^fJi; y w«^d iiii 4 
^ I ^ 

»rr<rR \'^sr^ 


^ 5I-. ^ ^ *Pi4w<<^fl’ 3T. 

^ *TRnRnTO^^;> 


V ar* 



TO I . 




I ^ ^ MPldWCt «n xn 

5 ^^ 5 ivTTTfnn ^ts-i j 

StHTOIRTS^ | ^mi^r?nr ai^Roir: JTSTI: ^iJl4dRr f^:g 

I srf^ ^ ftttM‘til‘+i\ cPTT^ ^ . 




qrsrnr: i j’RHm^P^pnnpT^- ^ 

TTT^RT ^5^ J^. d^ijej •^» 


Qqit; 0 t; i Iri 4 > i i h ^U“ 


3rn{^ I 

i ^firur 

sr^rmsf^ i<kijj4i. I 9nm^ 

^ ^'. \ ^'in g N<< m d 4 »^»<Mf% ’ ’^muiSr siic- 
^'^.**H, I TTjT^Sf^'TT ^^RMRRrft' ^RTT?T EfT'^ld ^TT^: 

I f^ ^it ^ I STId m MplA^ ^ 5R^ HTT^- 

arRTRTJ i ^ 5 ^^ «ft«rRr 

'Jl<l(ai<U^^ Tf(Gll^SJ': 4 f(M« 3 jS ’ jittiq 

57=?r ^ ' ^ft'nrargHra'SJ^ i 5j?Ri ^ HRl^r i ^rrn^rHr- 

tHia-«i<,'^K‘'i^'^*R^Rft^ist ^ 'Prtftr do^*i^nsu!i 

’ ^ ’THT^ TTcnTTT^TRTrnni^ i’ ^ 

T— I srr 


^ ST. 


9 <; 




5II 
3TT 

3IT 3im»I\]^j q Rn 
?i«nn^5TTci; , ?Tgr 

5RT: ^T^TTR ’fl^JIfornr 5II, WT, snPl, 

5rr, srr, 7r^ 

«nf?T Rnyiiur sTZ5?im3T5t^5 iy^rdl 33 ^ 1 ^ 

^nnc!T*3T?3f ^■^nr^: $i3^qV gtc: r^qdwi«*n 

^jy^unCiJi 5rT qrnnftif^fcT 1 ^ ^ 

JPT: l’ ^ ^rT^smsT ^TTRcTTrar^hp: ^TPTT*/ 

^T^THPTg't I ‘ 3^nr ^ 1 

5T3R7^ sprurTr^^ I , 

* »s ' 

T»T^nk<cM<iH^n*fla ^«r fPTi^ ( icj«(g^H’'j 

wpnrflr «jl^tiTSTfw-d'i' snr ?pp^i 

Sroret iM^ilwwia ftHi nshnwi^ H i iafin sretl i ^raai- 

srraPf's^’TR.'ridy^^is 5n«T^^ arr^^r^ 1 t^pt^ 

3Ti^ ^3^ ^ ; T d^ I <{i'^Qidj4'^ddnt«i ^ v^rdy<*:it«r yr^iitl^'+V 
■m^ I H^iwa^nt ^^’tinrai 1 ^'T^'Tft 

i<l<iv-nf^dJ-^niui f^STO^: ^IHf; I vi^y^Mdl«^dd 
jg^^i^RT H:5i5^?Tra^ I ^5PR ^ I ^ arm^* 
3 ^; ‘jRuiJ^sjjiflwi; I 

5rTT^RfT^sr ^fvrrg: d.fAHd< 1 ^ ^ 

1 1 ^ w i sTT^- 

isitsf^ qs: i{>Bnrad4j^ r d-djwituqAqvq^ ^ 

1 aPTim 1 

51 ^tjnris a i a ^uR 1 ^rhir 
“Esr: a ii vHi*!; 1 ^hFrcnwnrFPpisrp ^3=>ipRrr «T^sfTT^ 

•rnr ar i^mq 1 ^ ^ ^^^cRpt qj^rrraTi^cpft* 

^<:t 3T Cni ^TrjfllH^ I ?niT 


^ ST -R ‘^?i^Ki^lf«q* ST. 



•qg 


. t^uRdm 5^T4^?r 

!pn: 1 5 i^ ,1 sHTraRt"^^' ' 

^ 5mft^ iicn^k+iiKV*<n^'ifly?TTMHin\^d 
rWrrftf^l ... . _ 

'^ig^uiuqi^sr ^¥n^:, r^ 

• yuiilct: !n*dll^T I^»tR^W^d <lr:^<MU<*IR! <rf^- 





Ho 

Rw.uuicji;y^ %jvTnn^, ^ 
T^^5r 

^ cjrm^ ^ 5^: — n qr^q 
srflRTt^n^f^iRtrTcT^ ^ 1 3T^: snRj^Fcn Jr^iTFnrrii^ *r 

^Ti'^nrr^ tsr 

rFTTtr ar^mti — ‘^cnr^nTTrrg ^?nfr 

^^4'5ra*5jjT<?irfiTjiH?4rf4i[(c’JW 

’ ^Ti^TVTRT; %gcr vjnrt^n^ 

wi^n ^t5r: I 5^- 

*« flTR»*T^ I f^: ?3 q ^nR^^n^ri: srranw uwf^'ri 

JT%^ wkf^'T !r%^ ^ Prai ^^JuraJTTTSJT^UTJj «gi4Jil^ 

T«y«wl afn^ i 

w srtTTf®^^: ?nf^wr(^<ra5g’5mft'5Ti?Tt q u i ^w «nira* 
I ^ wrawH • •' WM t qW - 

5RT ^ ?FiT^S3JJ^?ltr 

I JTFTnrraiTITffrnHi 

W^Ki^yPt^f «R?nrf^ *4^1^^: l ^ 

1 in^- 

^r£3TjT^5nn«i! '^K*i^ i H3I^ 

^ ^ ^^TT^nrsTrar ^ 

5’^^niT^! t^JiInn*!. I 5Tia*l^^5c5T ^ "t4'<s^Mia<^’'^HnaHS»H'ii*t^* 

*i »nT^<i4iRj»{r 4’f?i4i^«ii»fl^4’ ( ?pT5p«n7rr 

qT»>lr I 2ifi-H*ii'4i 

"^iqvrtg^^RuldwTTOPJi^ili^^ui^uii^K^Aij^T Trmij 
? g, ^ ‘^rr^jRzn^R?^’ sT-:p* ? 









«prp^OT^FnJIR«FT%^nj^FIJ i «iai<jM<siJ[^ai^*n tF^^T 

U l^«l«*Fld I 'JiJ : 51 ^- 


■=(+Pq^ ^^TT^T: I ST^^I^^IWifc^-EiHiWttJeri^^tJlqi^iJ'^' ^;TMS 

? TI^: sr?JR!^ TT ar<tiFa<(r^i(^udT: Jt^ JT*TiT^ snficift- 

5rflnT«rT ^rnmcrnisTsnn^ ^ ^ 




f iTR *R I 



^raTr3'^re';,i 


^Tc5t ^ 4laici*i^ I 

sr«5ft^5i ?5kk'n ? 11 

ijcragft ^{^^nfeP r ^ qTT < r j44 ^ 1 

’I'JWJ ^ ^pfeg.+i+H It ^ ti 

^Rnjoinrft' k^^h 

wr^ sTrf^rT vnr^ «fl<^.t^[$d^N'i.*i' <K!j 
wii«<dRryf«b^nr;([5jy^ri2r^^t^ (^^ 4 ^ vIRt^* 


553 ;; f^^d gn ewilP^ ttar T^ utfeb T- 

f!t''rt^*ihrj^«n^{5iHa-<r^d 5Tfft, «ifbn^ TRpr^r^w- 

^TT* ^ qsc-qni TEn ^ri^- 

f?rT%, sft?^ ^>uHr i Vidl 

nipmir- 

srti^- 

«Ta, 

^%«ii g- 

t^jK^Tur) ^^i4<ucit 44d(^; «|yI^dH’dna»<<*4i»t>rt‘<si'>^'^lol^j^ 
^ «6*l''«l«2*«il**s>tv4m 4iM*iir^'n<u77 I 

«tMrt^ ^ »nT7r^*r?R^^ ST^RT ^’^RT^i 

snfei^r, Ji^iiRTnRt^ I Hii- 

JTITTT^fejp; ?I^?J^gj5ft3R:: ^ i<q^ ' ^« l - 

?i€nn^^*r?n^ : ?TRrn»n5]^_’ ^- 

I smr? m trtt i ^ qsjjT^r 

<5^ qfty^q qw 1 jr^- 

^Titsolol^ ^ 53 ^^ sRnR^r ^r-JiMt i 




% wg=gri&^)VTRr Pla: I aar^ ifraraag^iji 
w'i'.ija'lw ft^BduR firft^aRiai JTIfJCf: t’ i^c-ifilHHK 

JTTWlt I 

^ TimtH, t rmprani ?r#^ 


3TST TT^flr 5?n^ ?Tr^ g^raim^TxTH:^ 

JT^rm'iz^; i sum: ^nir ^ ^g,dwd s^t jhtt- 
on^wr^rnnrT: ji^: qzl «ifi^: i 

^ "/ p'" '"r. . ^ 



^ ‘tm-’ sr. R «r-^- ^ ‘qjftjmm’ ^ 



5I* K ‘^3i5irzgftq^«* 5r. 5‘tr?[^’?T. » 
;■ ar-jp. -2 s{-sp. I®' ».• 

87-qr. {?. ‘ur^jTnnzi’-w-^- U 


^c^upjjJirTrfjT:, TnrfJnrs^ 

,/ ^ ^ 

SiSf • I ^ HHJHMiilur ^ f^^yTR ^■ 

^'^rir?Rr firwTwR 

»id^Ini*i^»j ^ ijl 1*1 Giy rasa 



^^gyrg r? ftiHi'tm-Hiuaaiua 

^('«sr?'R*iOR'Mifidfi!5iCi ‘gmn^ 

wsr^^fi^ ^i^Mm>i\«i ffifim fir q ^^nrr ?THTf^ ?TniT- 

^?l^Hiy4i|T^I<4lrid®TT ^?WTT ^T^lTJ^lr 

TTgi' 3’7rnh^ Ji^fiR, 

y|OTn^, aTW<4kiR^iy<rt':(U+«:ViMyicvdi^^*:, 

, ^%!5nRTrer5T* 



^THT ’Tf'ri^: I 
®T«j»i+<ia ^ f 

SWT* 

' «{l d 4 ^ 



^ ‘^KS^i^a’ 9T-SP. ^ * I T iMtlflR ’ 5^ ?TT% ST"^ 





§a 3isti<*»<-sTaj »<m5iuiRT«lv*i^?^f^5JT^- 

^j?T4jj5fc^iJif%{ti ^TRTTiiFJrwnniun^m: jNt^i5n,4\^ 


„/3w mw ttsth i gs ' ^git 
* JT^ira^’n^sftfirrRr; 

5T5»nrJ I ^n.^1 

I «-M<r 


I JT^f^cil^f— 

nq^ R j^>> 5RTf^ 

RTn^^TH yRiW^'ial' I 3T^- ' 

« 1*1 94 ft (+jin<»dt*^'tir'Ltcr ^•tR''«:, I 


^wt: jris^TT^TrJ3?;»rg|5^^TrT- 

^ BTftTRNRcr^nf^RI^ 

QtRllI^ ’5RE^ i gg^«f3f* 

^*r5STPr t a^n t 

.:^ £k£: .A *'»^* — *-‘'j [uVi V, .J&’' 


■ :o vliiii"? ._- ^t^^‘-\v.['’x., • 


SR?RR SRT^ Vii]^|7Tn I ‘JTOT ?rR I ^TR, ^ I 

' t^^TcT 3^3nT5 I ’Tcf, ^ ST*^fTT! 

57 ft: >Tcif^?r 1 (^g^,*i, I ^ f5rt^ ^rt- 

^ I T5t^ 5mT?TOt^^i 

<j«sia 1 I f^- 

'JI'jA' J As^it# WJrtA’ J ^5?,r VciA 

^'wTsft^n -hui^jTWv ^mw(^ ?r ^rnmsnn^i 

i ?T'<4t<t»» ^TcTj 

' 5?TtT*r I ^ 

Agjj^ '^tPT^ t A^%ir 

^ r anm: 't«tt:'W^; I 5 ^R% ^jir^Rf--' 

I ^ I ^nftoiT* 

^ «T. ST. ^ •y * Rr5R»V ar-qr. 

H ‘?r|t3’ ^ 5T ^V{^* SR *SRJI%5Tt «nif%* .^* « ‘aigk^* • 

<^ ‘jRi^’ ar-^. ^ ar-^. ‘irnft^ms^’ sr. 


t 'JIl'tllcT *ldlMI*J^| 

■tk'J !ii^<k<ftra $5iSr^ I sfferai OTir/‘ 

^niR gft I ^ 1 ^ 71 ^, nw^; ft^lsrfV# 

I 5W ^TP?, 4^^ 4R.+<^u 5 I 5131^, ^--u 

I mn^ 3^ ( ?<? ^ - 

■*<'“"< i>> mfe ftsHuiHtPr: 1’ | 



siTOri^E^'irajta^'Ptft^: '«#: 4^;’ 

IT3?cJWr3TtS^; 4RrfmV4l/^d33^: TRTT -TPPr 

3n Trat’ an-a-itdiafts^, OTi%a >i4: 'R a^ir- 


^^•<.’ ‘5ri2’ h 3T-^. ^ ‘ijcT^jEirci^?’’ 

%a:%^ jdi^i'^}’ ar-q;. £ «T. 



vi*i5,<««^- 

«7m TT^nrH^Pn , 

^Tsh;, t5^TTTR?nE5un^nciia 

STFjffPTT^j ?rT;‘h<«ji*i‘i h**<h>Ku*i ‘oc<<i»(i*ii*i,i 'tj^ ^ 

4t^7iTM: ^PZSP SfiriH I 


’9^?npT5rdn^, jmf^t: q^nnt ^q<r; 

qrq I aTq^ g.^ ^gT q:^ mv^ \ 



?i^tq ^ 'Tq3<q'rt^viTdd^<kq.iq: T^g'^qmr TTjq^ i 

i CT> r H^ ( ^d< gqjrPlrRTP'T* 
*ii'^nMt:|''3^if^«t< i^i''3i<si«.’^{^'4q»> qTTTqrqr- 

qrftqnT qT%qf^rf^^,qiTqgqq5'{ 5 ^" 



»Tfii I 

5 m ?niJT%R: » 

^ I THTT g ‘tmig 5 % i sra 

f^mniTtTi^Tm snfr^ir: fifmig i ar^Rrr ^ 

?m^rpr^^?mn^gpmnThnT^*rT ??gei¥^wr*nFi^rftaT 
jpjjrar^tPjcTT gmmt ^r^cngarnTTR: 

I JTTTT^a asrjSlr^f^ JT: aojiTmaif^r^ I 

anwrtw^ ^ i ^ 

a^^ramret t rmr ^aia^TTTmr^'jnw- 

^g^fhr^'gsma aiTEij — ?flaiH>Rj- 
^ii^tcTi gar^j* ^Jrf I ?T 5 ramai^rg^“‘ 3 m ^iticTl a»ni 
<iMi m^T^^’arsraT ^nnm ^7^ t 

Ha^ar a igg^^nia ga: agf*» 5 )f?t^n''iiPrai 3 i''f»i?i^ 

f^rfiPTT ^P^^mijjacri ^nmr gyiTlTrma ^nuiid'^yai*TiJiR‘^- 
^raft^d^ldd. 1 57^ ^ {iidjiy^rm ana- 
I ?mif|; awi^dy a(^^% ^idJ^dt^ywRU f^<«i«^- 
^T ^^ sg; ?ihT^ I afeFa^_,..a^iinptT^ ^ 

^torta^mm'rsahrfs^r ‘afwii«hR^ arar^ 

a^T am: i aaar ^ aag^aauRiHRpiqra^^ mat ? 
?if^^agg^na '«-sjia^i' 1 ^ a a yyiR^^w, - 

at^«jmi^ara'j a Kai% m^maf^cT, a an a^mncT 1 

am ni^dJicifla grmmani; — 'afaa %an’ ^ 1 

aa€ta aiRig^ aar^a^- 

ta, f^ararfJra ^^rrsjflRr ^am f^am^^arafag^# , 

«,_. _- 'yrt'yv 

aamaar a^«^RRa^^<Atidr c < ^ ^ ^ amf^an: ^g^- 

■^ - - - _ 

, a^rr§[t^ « 








%»fHpp«TT5FW^»t:, 

S-g^'T^; 1 t*^'- 
'J^r^t^mpT^RTTa ^^TcT^fV ^nrt ^^sjgai?i(^?li<'^i ^ti^- 
teima?Tftw, ahii^ a uuiM 

gRT^:, 

''tR^ ’?rtR^f^cy5T, ^JtKifilWVyWiiyd ‘^‘ 

ag’jRF^^tJnr n<TOTFiH^,-^«RT»prraw^ ’T^f^ . 

n4g>^»t<i«r(»n^ fa^3piRT, a^^HsrnaTonrft^rf^’^f^ri^ 

,, . 

5 ^(^»_l t ’ f^dci^vPiJ ^iEPT 

^ sivrrwfnr^ 5^- 

inRR attWRni, a^^5n 

a^rmi^aSsr m|»2§5 

^4«rr'RRr»^, fH*r:, 


a gr Wurgr , 5^t?wn:, 


waRT3R!pn^» ^T^^TTfemtrr:, 

iiy^4^i^d I - 

^ ^ af^TT^r JTVTT stt^ sjipnPTHig:: g^: i 

fRmr M^i^A^iii;r piTi^;ri^TKtni^r- ^ < i *ird<? ^i^p^^TTr- 
’^I ^RT^?ri 

?TTPj;, 

?^ra55mn&i -^rwi^ ^5i^1^q^f^f^f^raRn 
\ tn^ nTTyRi rri 'a 

JTT 5R»TRT^, 

T: afili(ii^ » f^srrsRT ^ R^^r.^rg^- 

jainrfrff^Tgurj;, 

d tjai jn^. ^ gwf^saif^ 

Uaf^ % r\ ?iOT^ 1 <td^^ H t^d ^FhcSjfRiW 'JS?^ *l£2i'H<^*41 w ^RRlf 
*5v??rR, HFPTT^snHnn ^ ^ 

• «^.i C\ Ri d 1 gtt ’Tig^srliiJ 



\ 




y'<4RdW^M3 

‘fiWJiinRwjrti ’5T 

37^^75 l/d^^crW/5<«<VVid- 

^ ^#^5PRf «g y<rini«j4iuir ^ fJr^^nFT, 

%nj^«Er ^^5«iR^<uNRftdi3 ’srnft:, 

^yf^d4d4Sl'il*-diWtsr 

^ ^^^ipia^iigyiRr I 

- 5fRII 3 snUTinri^ 5Tt»?HftftTlftld ?nT^ 

^JTT? I ^ sff^nrroit — ‘ar^, v?Jl’s?Rr* 

Trmi^r^ ^^nT Ri Rq ^^5ir53H ^^nrifST^ *i 

T^wn^r \ ?n^f^*. ^ ^ j *5 a^sr* 

■%5rran^tTH»^TTt f^i?^ *4H^n, f^«T«icrn^’ ^ sjRsK' 
3T^ f^?nnrT?i^ { wfT sn^^: jn^* 

unn^ i * ./w • * 

^57<T UPU^I^JWT ^ fi Hi ■^5/»j|A|o/«»J)*^0'} '?J^' 


"iSr 





vj M wsfiTssrr^d id d f fiii ^d ’^R^TnnF- 

T^ gR^’d sniT *R^- 
r ^ fnrai? 5inT WnrFi siH? 
^rl'jq-rtia I t{iiiiT<^®i ^ 5*>^i 3T7rr*T ^^RT; l 

=IRT ^T^C&rW^ r ngT^tr^ 

RwrRm: i RrmRRnr^^ T^fi- 

X ir. 5i ^ ‘efJnEfaj €tRr^«’ n* 

, =T^?‘ «r. H ‘^fg^tTKrfgRTi' «r. ^*TC»ir. 







TRtt ! 

ti^m ?TT^S ^hIci I ^Ry^'jwiiwiurai^- 

^ttj I 33325??“ 

«rraram^ ^d< d « 1^33 ^as** 2tnt i ^p%3 

^*4di R<5f JJ^r^zRT^r fi;jn.«m-(ii idi*ii«'cifai I JTTcT* 

*T^ ^ SwtMi ^TTtT tTHI^ wH* 

*pufti3 JTT^rnft^^ — S^ 

•^^n 51^ ^mr 33T^rT^ I iftr^ 

Jiwrxi^if^w’rnrir^ ^tsp^rr^Rn^ i si ^jwt'yTT- 



tn^rTOtV »IT93^ (^di X 

~~ . i^L Cf-LLHt ti- 

^imnninjTHr^ i — 


I «?^oreT irf^f^ 


sTsft^ 59 ^ »r^«ir^ sRlnJl’ ?T^TTni3lrfsrfr>i: 

M+li flSrti'rtiR^i’jTl 5I%,<|'rt'Ui <iRi*4*ii 3: 'flnt ^3* ^ 

I qlW 

•mt>Jl»~<,i*iwi»<I ^H6in Hi6Md^ I 

^RlaiT: ^ 5rm^,ST I ^ ^ 

, ^®TT 93TRT^S!If 

;nnt ?i^*Tl*il^n{«iT ^^twT ^ s^iitr ?nn7^ i jn^- 

*rr5*F*[ jfw^lP^nwTcT I 


oi^n «n sn ^ *('v'»«HtnH’J'<<»njil«tdi'^<cii^^ 

?n?T \ ^3^ f^ 

^1% vTTTf^ t m?T%^ 1?rwRT 


t*f?r^ci’«r- ? 'IswsRi’^r. f '^tsiR^^raT#’ « t-^* 




^%^r, ^ nhif^tfr, > 55 ’^ ^ ^ f^* 

f?T ?n^r^, inr^- i ^ 

♦nii^RT ^^^nr^TT^riT ^ SjT^nr^irT^fer 5Pi 

flOJ l4i*iltHcl •H^l^iil'^ai*J3*l«l<J |ei'-u|lH'‘^<pTl^K'H 


^TTUg'Tt t SPH- 

^ !BST7fr4 ?nrT wntsr:* 1 

g*;n t ^u iTT?tRd«jg?7r?r; ^' 

3 ^ 1 4) i Ti « 4 ii eij id *<«» 5 TO 

^ 3mr^ — ‘C?T^^T, sr?7^ JT^rf^ra^ S^- 

TRTT ^f^Rf srm^ Rjrsf^ 

w^T! I ?nP555ni^^nR72<^sf^ fii5‘jHH^HM'-<«A to'* 

TOPT TOlf^TO^HTH* I 5^§ii®J3|U|*^t^7SJ ^ SR ( w «i n I * 

TO ^’- 1 TOf^ra?rahn??^wR?T^^mTrr^TO‘ 
|P5TO^ %sn^5r: %^nRf^; 1 Itrs ?r5^: to^ i 
gT i^; rr cri jtRj ^ ?mRf5?RTO«^ TO^^ tor tor% i 

^ I «R^f^ TORT^ 5ifmaV 

^ 5^* I ?r^R ^*ir ^ PniHM+KHi'a^wirt 

f^ ^rqqrR^ — ‘^?r, rrto^TO^t WTORftr^TTO* 
f^ri^ ^ I ^3fftRt % f^^r^nrm^^TTVRt ^tr* 

to: I arreii trRTOr^RRrro: i toth ^i<TO % ^ 

TORI qi R i ^<4 Vf »^*4 i m R, 

TOf^ 5TTO^ <rw*I4Hd»iMlRf«4|I^f5t<w^i:^V 

^%^5tf^RTTFiR, TOn^V?iR^rTr^ r 8rrt 

TOR:» 5;R?R: TOwi^'r UI^J+IluH^-ill?lJi^'f» 

S TR q I rd^4:«:M ^ > 1^ R^I ??%%; TOlWlTO^^f^^RT, HTTOdTO* 
^TOT JPiCRifiiuI^ ^c^ ' idH ; ^jRg rnifTOi toto- 

ntwR ^^^<idQ ' 4<jijRijS ' ''iif^y 'i'^Ri JITO^ 


I . AH 



•fWilA't •lC'-4<sV 

■hmI^'J^*! <RI *iH-;TlJ 

^nnmpnr:, sreiTft^jtorFTRurat^^RFJT^ Trinftwiv-f Tr5il«w 


^ j^%iT-^ ^r. ^ ‘f^’ «r. 





57 , sfeH ^ ^tt^jIjriji;, ^jiferPlSr:- 

ah: ^ >wai«:, 5^ ^:, w-' 

’Rf ^MiU«ia‘iiM I ^ R»ra^- 

TH. I 't5I^ ^ TOR <n^: I 

R^RTTR TO "R RTRgR- 

PtaraR ft>i5TO I TOTO^rfeag# r jtto gouyionjin I R3i%- 
tEts^'R feroft Rt^JiOTfRiRmmsiftjt I sraiwRT RRifR- 
Hfw nfe; I asi RV ’i idgg^ i M -^TsR^J t g u'ci TO r:;’ fRt I R 
iiimltiiQ, — *5^ RERRRR yy*iiwJ R ^5T" 
RiS: ^ RERSft: qftERR RERRifjRTOEsff HlftRUI aftSKl 

RTRIR^IRRR^ 1 Rt SITcT 3Riai: Wf^dl udi •ttwiR 

CtTO^’ I RTOEW iJJiraTOftR — ‘W.W'RigRKfJt: RR HT 

RR Mil.tKdiMsfc'R : TORTC RIRllBt I TOrR -ti+RKW RRSa 
ARiftgRH I’ ^grot ^rir RnRgRRRTR 1 RnftRCTiTOtaR 
MH+RUII R RSWaisURdHai^ RirftftRRRRSgRnfRRTRSRT 

imuiU<fc(5d!IRI^d ViRto RTRRgRiiRRTR R RRR Rt RRRR^ 

RRRR^RrRr RRRgRTRgRTJCT R^SJ'IRTO — ‘R^R3 
CRRRRgRRSIUtR RTviS WrRRRI’ 5% I RRlfitRt R 

R- R R I H ’ RJPRRtgg^lj.RRRI— RRRTRR^- 



«!-?};. V ‘q|<mi5s»i0^f®ciA[<J{<i’«r. H «r. K ‘®i>s 



V. 


^7^ I 

q^^pr I 

f?P^T^ VTSTRT It % It 


^ ^ »7?I% JTBW^W^ It ^ It 

7n5^^r^r5;npCTf^?T i ^rn: 

^ atHiw«^?r 3 5jqg_r^qq«i<^^ I ^q>^i 5 


aT«r^TMm2PT7»IH^ 


ZTVt'*;(» /qp«qfqgq»*i;,j ^<0^4* 

^raWvTrSsTnr^, 






'^y.J^Jic., ar^iHU i^n 

^nrnHrTrnrrn^, tt^- 

snnft^ ^(^MHUdt^.MIH.* 5^1^ ftm^;, wflT^ TT^, ^- 

m^n spfcJ^PT^, qTOi^;r^ m^c<MtiKi^R<nH i 

^ ^zTFrfit^ f^gmbr^jjr — ‘^, i^rvq^ ^nfr^t- 

JITSf^: ^<<T^MNfcl«+»qt HITT I ?rWT l^tUd'IWT ^- 
' afei: i^';^«M'<fKK«yvJ <rjfnmr«if5iflr: T?fi^ st^ttt- 

5n^ I ^*>s«iJiigt r ^ ^ ftqra^ 

fyf^is^PlI^difud': g ^ ^nfrhrR- 

^ i s T^ ft q id^^ ?mJTr^ — stit, JFrfJr^r ^- 

m «t>«8r^^^H<?'MI «TniPTHT ^^6^;1»1*T1 m<*J^’ I 

WMJd^ ^4l<AI<ii4dH«KdUilH 5rfJT^?nTR: smnT ^'StTf- 
^ ^ sTT^Ri q mflJid it ^narf^cr ^- 

q^: ^ »FT 5n^ \ Tfinf^^^i^qn^^rifTi?* 

s^q^q qf^ qHii^dqd^iidi: Ocq^ q^i: 1^ ^ai^fTg^nrrq *sq 

'■qi^ft^: ’?T^i5r& Kdi+^ulydWT Jrfqq^ ?r 

U^^?rdl?i: qR5w4 qqiqoTiJ^giff f^5Tq nT!?- 

«tiM*t\' ^tgfT^iqq^rqrt^: ^tMd 5j*«M qnqrqi^ ^^tqqrtqfq i 

qiqqrsr ^iqqT wj^qra" 3^^ 1 3 ^i?rqq»ftqTSf jpii: 

?IW I ^ ^ srahf^ S^PTiq: I ^rqq^ q^r^sf^ vr q ^ t^ qft-' 
jrpriqTqi^[qTq qq^qi 5 ^* 'JT^ I q^ qs 


q^qm: qq^m i ^d^JiH siqqC ^ • 5P5T^T qjqqtq;— ‘«T^, 
qi^ ^ }i\» qqT% ?r f^g q raf * i[fq i t^qgq^i ^ ^qtqi^- 
JTT=ratJll 3R33 ^PS% I j^;</r/.//!c«.iJ- » • 

^ siq q^q qqr ^jgq^f^Pr:, ^ssr^qqEtrppm;, 

^hrt:, ^R^y<q<5!qK4q:r;, WMiwi<.*d<lqtfgqf^q4><idq:, 


ird^M<.H. ^R.*<!!i >*> ^frsTsiH^^R^^^jqTcJn, 
^ q. ^ ‘qvqqrqqirjo’ «t-^. 



^oif^2J255: , - ^- 

^1s^l^iyvi^'5*<ria«?>tr!i*n‘i: ?Tr^^T^?nTt?nf?Tf>T^I^nTr*T^, »tit<«lt“ 
m*l«p^n«Jpiniii^ ^i^l<*<WrfI «4RlclaHl^»l fit^ 

sit!! B CTa B S i t gt^ii * j’iid ?tratrt 

ft^sEaoftsf si!nin!5tP>5SWBS!lS!t 

^«T ^m^o+ 1 . f - Itfnn'mg- 

'TWH^uiiR^ u[rif4^'-^Ni<4i''^*^» 5Tgrsr?n^'3^g^TT 

ftn^MV-yy^ ^ *TTy r J id «4 

•g^nr^rraif^TTTnfniftnr, vrRwwTtr^^^TTilR, nwr?- 
?TTf^ sTHTflFfnrft^f ?n»T^rf^ -HHinyffty, «p^»fhr: 

ftpr, aTRTT^si^ ^- 

STT^, 5(3 ?R# ?!*RT:, ^TCtt 

Vj'tij*) «nTRT ^JTRT 

^^fi; I s^raH^ns^iTT^^i+in^iRdsi^'RRsi ?n^ ^ 

?TTOT ST^WT ^ 5nn% i 


r- I ‘3iT?iT^sf7...%qft^’ 5^tt3a% sd-jp ^ ‘sTd sfTm’ st-?p> 

3T-?p. V ^ft^rar^iTJ’ «T-^. , 




■ 

I 


^ I ^ 'jnrrfTT- 

^TT^^rniz I ^ 

tTcTT «^iaV I 

SH^ i ’T 

^Tin^^Tnrp^^rRrai^ i if 

OnrnjJTRWnRTJTT i* ^rfera^J^n^nr- 

?7T77.* ^n^rii? 5nr% ^d^w; ^ 

OHa^s'JlZ 'H^W'V'* MQ^ I 

*^>aRt i^^TO l dm»4 l tMd n[q U VTT^^]^ \ 9T5gTT?rar 


^ ‘HPmnwi^’ ^ R^it ^3^ TW*’ «r. ? g. v *3?^ 

g»^ *MHa*i’ gi 













^3T^*ftTircr 5n^^TIT^PT%* 

*'UKm JT^Iq.^ M*iHi*i. ) JT^Ef ^'-41^ R?4rti **''■/( 

•5, 3T5n^ % vra'f % gi{^( 

^♦i^i^ti^MT S^i^.<s( %7T«P^l^«r ?T?OT^Hi^»i 

’^sra^d % Md4^«5(T tiAn 

^i£ldi f^PTH^lft^nrJT J4^»t( ?PIT ^ ?TW“ 

>'i^<i5i»ilt+f'ti EJ^<MWi*is“U f^'4K*Wi3, Vj«<itf,H*4*iln<i3, tJX* 

U|<i«jf5{: I K + 1 fir W f^d H {if^f 


uw^rfir: I K + 1 fir f^s» . f^ w f^d H fir^f’ 

% ?7t^V%W.‘ ^a, 533 ; 3^5^ a, 3T?rJt: ETT^H^- 

tg^f^?jvrRT^a, ^5<Tnifl^ sfH^ % 

5Rraf f^f^5EI«!WliJ, «PT^, 

,3.^1 f :^, ^ sTwn%?nmaT%?T, ^r^, 

fta^ri afetir ^ 

5TOI^:n^ ^r^l ' iTO , 'aN)y*W«r* * 
5 BS, afirotaTmp^TRT^, ^?:ng|7TRm, 

' ?P??JiRt;, ^ 'nry^dwr^Sirii. 1 RficRr^Rfer ^ ^ir- 
aTigvn^r^.j^r^rd H^rdrMr M’j.M’^rrd i *rT 3 ^nfm^ ?rfir 
trw^^tdmdd^lk!: ST u i dMd"! I at 3 M W jj q Ml u 1 rd I HJ «A 1^- 
gspm: 3 ?!: ^ddr*^dw — q.u t i i d a^rg^iqiAdiqi*rfr^ i ‘^n^* 
^drldM ^ i^ ;, ‘JTRi:’ ^ ‘afirFf’ <rqh!K«*+rrddr, 

^ EK^Rwr:, ‘<idsPd’ ‘22fSs^^®-HSlEi> 

^^nfirft’ ^ ’j^nTnii»'gwT;, *a^* ^did<rsr 1 «ijPtd*<, ^ai^- . 
^ did^wr^rf^qn. ; ^ ^ wm \ - f^^ , ‘a?^- 

^iiPiadH., ‘* 11 ^’ ‘ai^’ ^ aTRtw^, 

* 3 >jqdid ’ ^ Ei^rftEftda;, ‘a^* ^ ^H^^^t^ : n^ o t T ^ : i af^ a 
‘tea ^ 5 :y+nui^<ut-t.iR, 

■‘ar ^irf aTa%3*TaytTa a ^Tla^i ^aaiaraft* ^fd' i'+*r i* 
f^, ‘wnn^’ ^ ^rddra ^. ^ finar i 


^ *®^ft5iTf«ra''’ a. ^‘»nESTviiHa*a-5i>* ?*‘it 


^ 3T^^RnTg?rf^Jm?^T7^- 

JmrigsHST^t^ g^l^rofir l^ ar— 
^^‘‘*i3'^r*H»ft irPT: jrasqi t JritrTW?f:^?rr#^' 

^ftmn; I ih^JIl^tAyg' =5 5TIT^: ?TRI- 

^ I nq-o-jj.])4*hi^y^r ^r^-fdi %iIt i Tr^ternR ^ vmf grit- 
^ I inoR^rorm ^r s'J^did eittt^ \ 

^*]!?‘' 5^^r*T: ^srmq^grn: i %^|tir- 

*naM-q«i*j, I !TfT ^ JIT^^ sri: 

^ WT^*' ^ gtg : gcjc}<' | ^»d-^d^<^d^H‘jc'-lc T^r ^ '^' 

^ jfRtOrd^.dH aTH^IT ^ 5T^* 

f:wnTJ7^ ?fti 

5r^?r% 1 qr ft ^r qa n^ i arFiisft aicj^ ^gj^iVy 
^ iHi«<^ >rnThT^i,ifiiinif gnTTT^ dmu^^^uj. * ^ 
®rift^-tn*iga(Srr:!ftf^?r7j — ‘an?, inir 

^?5JT^^^T%tTfTnHrds«rTOT: I ^SI^* 

’Ti’Wf^ mgg;TftsnT snj7R¥q^r >4f5 ' .^id i 7m % j^^va ^ 
^Mi-gjid; ?n#T»m ^ { ?pf5tw ^mrmmfimm 

I f :wvrFR73:^fw^a #iTd: ^3 

*1* ‘TTJRg^nT^ «hR%; ^cg^r t st T ^ ^r 
*rf^^’ f% I 5R ‘<d<dWW:* m S^R^ 

- - - ^ ^ J 


^ s?*? ?nRrm^ 

‘fe^^^TTTfTT qs^dr R^ l«hR^*jrii i^ ^M<4d ^ ^ 

3^3^: — '3r^, R^q TT - 

yf^vf r ?trt- 

^^\di*m^r jftcfr f^^nniTOT % q.^H+t^ 

fcg^THTT ?nTft SRTonT«T3rg; — ‘3m, i arr^ l 


} SICT-3'’SsiW; I 








sfei qan^isCJTJUTO'ifi^igiiTiiiTra:, g t ^ A i q ^ 



;— ‘JTOJpvm, uni iftma; l 5^1% 
uitu, u ^:f^nTT 1 m g msi utfnin ^niij^- 

jpsffenfi- -cijfifr: I siuraf urn gisnuRU 
( ifen j Wbw^ lK/ftiM uurer i-inm, ^EjfiSi gun 
g^sw I irau# gnpjnmujjguifii;^, sunftift'-j^sRi ^Pig i 
Wnift f ^ irgnuu ftiui ^^^sTOafeuiu: i trrafejf^. 
u ^’ftiiiJinOTratng i sift^ <n% <ri?raii^i^[?ng,i 
mreti^u ?tiii uiftituisra, u itit% irajutg i fegugj usju: i 

"^^fniRrtii grun^T !nrrTiiW .’'fiTtii^uHinjcijIliT i gm- 

u unfti giggjn vtfBftiitRit l ftji: ^*nu: I 
*“i'%Sfe iw ipif >jlurafitu, gnsvt gsili i wute, ^ 
mnfti I ^nr 5;fet(4^ilasira cnhi i fSmr- 
5Tt!f«ffi5, "iranfrsfli I gnitglSrfSqtftii^ajii, gEiRi i 
jpuningnt, jpuuinl, ‘o*jhmi^ grug* ^ T?g 
unniir, epiIRi femnmmi i g^r^su gumg: i fturf^ 

ga i 5 ^ n[TO:?<a^*iisg 1 

gn.'ii 1 g=gi. gnftgiu: i 

gireifit *tiiign%5' aufitfin: ;nR3 . 1 gag, ingnira qra'afe 

mirf^ I guigrtiT^ uiamia, lamtf^i _i ^gi^^afa%,' sTw^^ra- 
gaaift gg: 1 UtS- qfia%, ainrRt qnni^TO Sagtft I aia R %, 
gftHnranraigRqi grriJnram i^i(S5>,.R<iBdiIg gagdlS- 
>17? JlDd.qqoqqwwd 1 gijqagnguaaii'iiRii' gingnftfir, u- 
I ^-dl^j gai gTfftnTTg^iftTfV i^dq«, 'd^Pt %,fT- 

grei^ g^rg ^ ^ g^igpi: 1 &a^'qSnr ^aiggi mgafir, 
agatigtaftqa mgamr t qaagrfH, ^ ygangfyuiN+i'^ia, i 

Ididd g%g 1 ididnd'ft ggimqiig 1 gii^, gg 

I 'qii: gipjfniFio’ u-dp. a ampig®’ u- 5 ‘ftqqigao’ 

'‘ ‘‘KHaPt-’ «-g. H ‘^iHiPnfi’ u. 


stJtufrnjpiignfitTSijii^Wr, ?Fggiii j re[i^g-‘ 
1^, snr^ I ^ ^ i x^ jr 

'**^Mrf I gffE*J>r i»Rj^ 5TIZ?- 

I TcT^ ^ frtr^^nf^ sif^raT tnrjf^ q:?c!trr i 
ai^T ?f^; «fte?r HHTg^HT I 3TH?: SR- 

^rffcT t *i''53i^«ft, 

jn^RT^" 2RTt^ I ^ JIT Jini^ I %jm^^2TT sgn^- 

I JRIJ «y«j5; <pn^(5^ I 3^TfxT^ 

rwPi^iMwimTng^tvn: » 

I ^RrfePl, %JI^ g^T: I ^ 

^ ?T^ft3R?rjTigi:r^ I arr^ jistt^ i ?Tf^ 

?ii<n*ift, I ?i^7^ ^ 31 ^ 1 ^ 

• 8TJ«T«Tifi, ^ftrr^nr 1 

^FJTWf ^5r%T: <inr5)iftutRm I wT^tTRinnJRnTSTi^j i 
^T??hP!nninRTnffs4 jiicT: i tfc9irgiu%^ 1 

• acTiyt ^pr ^ ' ^K^Tt ^ i %J7ift7?irn^ i 

sim^, ^rr^ ^ 1 ^i fturfe 51 ^ ^ ' 

?j?r ^ 5 t: I ^KM, ^f^dfrra t^pngrR^: i 

■ v r ^ ^TTir Kg i jnn^jra fimiczm i ^rf^, 

■ STW I ^i^ 

3^11 ?iT^iTgTTOH7 i ^ ^ 

3?^JifiTH^;Trar€rar ^rsn 1 ^ Ji^'uljTii^- 

ti^t^nniT «j«iK <i<Hi5 I 

sTsi ^ ^?T3: s^^^ii-if^nr»i>T'fhif ^^r^TTTT^ sr^^* 

fi'itnmii ^^UTHT 

«nn RRiT>nf^TTnTTR^n^f^?RiT*pr^ yiu^ ^rrj: viwtKT* 


*iHWl JPJT ^TJnf^5^. i 


^K"* t CI jn KA uv 1 1 A 1 iV i u W grnrj^it 


T ^:m- 


' *SV^?J’ V. 




^IdR< ^ ^rrar 

^rm^^Rif^, ‘JP^iFT^, g:^ grt:’ ^ gri^i ^ pr 

®n^ 7 ^n»nf^, ‘'^, »r 75^1^ i 

'•q«Rif^, *f^?n:, ft«Tnr 

«<i*'fc4M^'a,iI«5j ‘f«M«f^, I tjpofnrr^^ 1 ^sr?’ 


i ^ ^^5 ?i*rNKilV^ 

^TOT’!ft<n InM«n^ \ 

^ ^atij a&q. WMf * 

.TtPnST Pi«a.a^5ji 5?>r^^W 

nidis^ (^tH^diftj'nb-atb ^gS^T^T^r^TPTJffT^TnT^T* I 

sT^rri%^5r’«Rrf?yft ^ ^i^dl r'Tts^* 5 ?^^ ■%• 

^ ^ I 5T^ «R5^ *gr?^, ^- 

I ^ ’rtt^ ftaRTTOTFR ^ g^:* ^ i 
^I'Jiq-dnt^ tl'rt^l^dR ;i'i<i»fla^«i**n<:t 

f^rdtqoV - dH Z td t ^ I *3 ’^Tn^ 

«ilxii STHT^T^— ST?S ! 

<l'*t<flJ«i^' WttllR I I 

^iR^ ^ »n«mr g^’ ^ i 

PlR^i^tn ^^1 di^d gw+iMKil'i. I d<f<i ^ 

4<ll^dl«t^d5 'TT^ddi 'TTcRff 3^ ****'** 

^TT'f’T^r I Std'dt. ^ 

«r^^r»TT5!ig% ^rn^T^ssTT^i^^viTr g%^ 

g5»rRTT i»t5^^T^R^^i^RrTnTT5j 

Tjjfit* ktTittt<m*<piE K HtiKrfnrr g Wd li : 


d^dS 



<:=^ 




I, 


^i:F^ — aTRHJ^r^ I aTKTOTf^ ?r: F^f^— 
^^nrb^TT^TcTft^ 

Tt^ stiff vT#7^ 

^^RT ?fmi4'd5TT I ?rnp?rsr 1 ^rftTcr^n^r^f^jnrr ^ 

R^T^RRTT Rq^fTTf^nnrr ?woif TJitiff^S ^?fs 1 

^Vh i WH* R cj ifjRi 4 ^". ^ ^ 

f^TfT^TRf^Rn^WIT: RcIinT I ,' 

A ^ ^ ^ As/Ati 

' 3 qiKfui «iijtuiici^?!f 551^' 

JTTRRT: sn%f^»?T I 5fl '?! fT^ ?!5nT R5R: WI^* 

?iRi^r I 37 ^ ^ ?r5T^fnn^«?mpr*nsRr: 

^sTtffTTH: *ffd^+«A^a'\‘i*i«>TiJj«ngy^(!5tn<iv'mft^ 

®* QSf^Jnwir ^I«q'«Jir<N*^H[, I ^RT *)ddWI^cf?yirf R*T5TR^T^53^*- 
5 J^: 1 ^Rf ^ aig ^^m ri ? ^ara^* 

fdaiaf ai^jf^ww agan^55: yidiwa^sf? 

dRURIW^ *' ^ ^■■jlf^rflid STTJT 

5RTT! I Rf ^ VR^: ^Rfwmhi^nTf^: smrar^cJRr- 

^^^^;n^?r?R7T;Rg7?i ^jt ^igsr 1 tR; 

?r af f^^ ’ sT Rff^ grg%: >7223 * 

^faTTHTO ^Rg rf? frermriro^r- 

' wTi^ am^ufra: qiai^aw a 1 ^^91 

‘ ^Riassi^Rg^'^’ra^ ^ra^caai^ ^ ^ aRt 1 

' m ^n^np Jpi%a ^Bg^aar 1 aaf^r ^ 

> ^ft^ra ^ ^raia aTT^i^aaRataf^S^^ Sf^aai 

j ?ia?m^Tf^^ra^a g«ydi< 1 

I ^an^rara firsfh- wngTcrraa afdia^i-daadi di^+N^/<’ 

j, ^rgxqjTiaiai « 5 a a^fy snn^f^Fr s’sara^a^ 
j ^&iO« i % SgsEt ?f5HH«^ 

aafas, sTfaaa^aT^^^saaT^aiaa 

't^pagTs^trs^aa^arraa aa?mft^R^:, ar ^f^ - ^ 

^ aJTTas:%aa^j^^'^^gf%a?^?raa9^a: ^diK ta g r, ^rfera^-'^ 

* ^^-rjiif^: ag^fira ^gK*fl( a:, T^s^ i^t aagTaU’Hfi.di^^atfg- 


K a-^. ^ ‘ 3 ^^-' a* 



5reT I Tspi^rii ^^rrtrtitrt jt^rtt gf^R^ \ Rig-^w 

^qRVTVTFt gcf^: \ sr?! 5Ri?nT7f^ aVragT<!cU*-H-^4- 
■^ft^Tt^ — ‘8TT^, ^<jrfIRfR^<rRrRR?5t: WT^ , I 
rtW arr I % ^ ^Rrm^HiRiRi^sf^ &:gtf 

^ ?^'^ ***^*^ I ^^RiRsnjflr irgjig^g'jRRi^’T stM^ar 

'^r^ I 51^331^^ R^r^raW^tRPT ^tOr^ i si5t gjRRnfr n: 


^RScPiiR^’ i 


/ RR^SER^ ^ ^ ^ %R^t^r^R5T^ ^hp^IRIRR 

' 3^^dWTg’!T )’7lj^ Jp^T- 

^ ?id<iKVt* I ^'Vidi^d^J *51 *nwi si^rRRj;— 
f^-iN^ld 3 ^RIRTPI^ 57 : I ^T f?f^- 

^RHi; I ^ ?j^mR?niT sthtirr^ f^rf^is?n% 

I SRRnnt % TT^^RT ^IRR^T^RRj; I g 

gi^RT^T^RRTRT snf&raR5ri<A«it=iAM 1 sTRTnm^.’Er 


V %o’ 3T. 




I 




sricT^ \ sra: ^PTTHnriuiTvq^grTng^iicrnra' 

5R:* ^ I ;a^f^TR5 I ' 

il^.smr^: g-efklTinrvnrjr—'sfngwm, 5Th^ :niT ^: 
tWto ?nmt f ^ q u] 

JlHl^-i.: I arpTHt^PTOT TnTJTJfin I apTOcJJfifr- 

sprrt^: I spnrg^Rnr^; i sTJmsri^RhJt ^^mr- 

?; I ^rRrrnr: i i 

il^4^: I aiq^qui«^<^ 3qtR:srPT: I arr 
^TFRTT^fsraj^:, aTT^^TRr^.'ljhT:, T^TRfiT^T^T;, TTTITc^mft' 


JRR^ illuJd^+<^,^ 


?T^pr^1IlWT- 


^Taq^pn^F^tTR^ ^^^11 ^ ^ *ttcs 

fQqfrf dqd^ijiw*i^^4<4^wtrini ?? ?« R 5 w «*• 

3T^r I 

?ri?r ?RqJT^, ^ f^, 53’T-33n^23t» ^ ^ 

gsqvnpqr 1 g<ra^j f^oM %?! 

I dTt>K4 5nfP7^^^l^JT3n’r;TT’JR23^iCTy 

q^^fjTTSPf! 1 Msd*<6iHn Haaan ^i^friHl'T>»H><mwq^^ 

, ^r4q; ^r i 

yS'^ ^ronllts'Mr I >n<un Hq"* 

H»'si'jftl^JH5KHiinni ?Iat<a I 

^ffpmp ?:^!. '. srj^Jdp. oiwdN; ^^s^**- 

:pT555^qr: 1 >flq^n’^^‘*><ar4dqiiq'JiiUdq^' 

EptT^nifTT: y_d«T:dMi^'H^<uirq' I 


■*TTR?r: I ‘ ’^ip t^ d wl l t 

?T^^H^iKmFTj, »ii?rufr 

fern i ^Tmnm^silT^t i 

?r^ 5Wfr: srat i 
fg sri^^^c-qra am sn^il^vt^kf 'z^: i arf^ ’3 * % 

5Ti% siiN^TO^H^^r tjsrm -^i jp;: i ; 

?r ^ it.<f4iui^’44i«i ^Pi'rnr- 

1 iTHtTat atrmr i w^ttt; 

i fiprf% 5T^«mg?ir i ?t^w* 

T^^n^r I 5ii^lrt *n^ ?n? ^nr 

3’Ji^iww <i^ni ?r4*n ^crnr^zra^ ijnVjt 1 ’ sr^f^g; 1 

^ SfeffvTjnTT^ •ttwwl— ^S?Sf l^- 

^t*55^ 1 'EiHS'^rn* 1 fn-^ 

^*j3^rfeaT 1 vns^- 

fiT^T^?r 5^i^^OTiT: jnn«3^?^ 1 ^ 

^ ^ni^TOT^t: ^ 5tClO*^'^^»i*^^^HM*i^m- 

TH^TW ?n>i*ri^vr 1 «m; f%f^^ 

3TT5ITT^Icf SIR?TT I 3^^ l'4><4'ci*iRr «PT<?r?TR5TT»niT^“ 

sf^ ?T^ i i vp^ , 

^ ?ci«a(iMi^i^:Tsi(i%«n: srtt;, ^rar* 

.^f^:, tPTPiH;^ 

sm^TT^tnnfJpfr^ sri^’^^RTfJt^^rfrr 1 3 

Tftf^ ^nriH^^cPI 'tiiMiMiiyt l ^ _i^iH^ .^liafiJil^ 

■R»TT^S’npT^f^r?TRTTf^n^73^5?^T?r 5Hi«»l*t»s*lTn 

«T 3^nn^ 1 37^??r ^ •* 

I • ‘ , - ^ 

ar-jp* H 


^31^3 5 ^,^fTT irtm- 

^ flianTi^al *l>nnr%T?tTT773;;j ^^531 

5?^ 3^ ^ ^ i aro tnir 

7Ttorf^p3?iMUi^' sitwor: qn^^ii 

i?niRnmn^ 

w®np: sj^rarnTT i 


tHT '5 ^r3^sltJrT%aT%?T^ spsTHi ^ snf5?v^ 7T^ ?nn7 

' 5n?i7* ( 5rthi«iiM << 1*1 3^' 

Tl^TI^«Ic^q^qi»rllft PtH^^S^ ^ 

^n»T 1 5|j^uj ^ ?T^'7t?nn^nnHc^TnRVf^i^3^^'^ir3jj» 55Hff* 


3+^^^»7HPt«’nftcTt ST^niTThS^cRThPTlTT* 

yft'->^ 


- . - . ^ - - 

ft- r..T^,f^^'.-^.^ ±Llt. r,...M...-..fN.^ ■iinr. 





^“° :; '3 


35ltR^ ^g.d*TC^^ I . . 

mismiS ynrjtrjiTTTjTHsr ^dusl^di i 

1^ 7?nrTxm5r tiw* 

'd?d<+^MR.Wd^V[:'ItH<i^ltIra ^ w-i^ttS-Ti^IT, 

:^qQT<(l'ir3f^di*T 

11 

5^ CT^ft^S^JT 1 

-c- .wc.,£v ' ^ " _±zi_:ir' ’ '-v/i. 


^ *1jnppf^:* ST-^P. ». *ft»T WaW T7’ «r. ? IT} 
.Sn^nw I V. 



HARSHACHARIT 

Uehchhvasa IV 
NOTES 

For a brief analj’sis of the contents of the first three 
Uchchhvasas, see Appendix A. In the third TJchchhvasa 
Bana narrated how FushpabhAti, ting of Sthanvts'vara 
(modern Thanesar) and the ancestor of Emperor Harsha, made 
tho friendship of a S'atva ascetic BhairavScharya, how the 
latter presented a miraculous sword to the king, and how the 
king helped the ascetic in the practice of magic for attaining 
a divine form. 

P. 1 Verse 1 The words qlir and qjtST? have two mean- 
ings. The great even in dreams do not desire to employ deceit- 
ful tricks ( ^ ) nor do they toko ^ ( tribute ). In ihese two 
respects they are distinguishable from others who become 
Pati. Husbands desire union with' their wives and take the 
hand of their wives (at the time of marriage). Without these 
two and the gr^t become the masters (tf^) of the 

world by their mere name t. e. their very name is sufficient to 
bring to them the devoted allegiance of the world. 

Verse 2 Construe 

'Jcqnff ^ *1^- ?n?i5s...g:g;OQe 

who strikes terror in ( the heart of ) all kings. 
resembling the (ancient king) Pfitbu. _ Pfithu was tho son of 
Formerly the mountains were rebellious and covered the 
earth just as they pleased. As no corn grew, peopfe became 
famished and prayed to Prithu for deliverance. • He levelled 
the earth by casting away the mountains with his bow and 
made it fertile. So also was means 

‘mountain’ also). See I; 13 

?I3T n 82. Compare 

( p. 5 of P ) ‘^rar ^ i<i h ci JMTPnr is ^ 

the god one of whose names is j 

f^?RT^ rpiifsrt: » I 

JRiHv r; II’ I chap. 93. JiRwr (with 57^) the j 

size of which is great, srfgiu also means ‘the part of an j 
elephant’s head between the tnsks’- How Ganes'a 



'Harshachabita. 
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o£ the inooa’j ‘the G4 arts,TOolias painting, dancing &c.’ 
was the source of prosperity to RfT— 

as the ocean fit for bearing the great burden sprang from the 
might of the Sagarns ( sons of ). By iT^nTK meant 

who sleeps on the ocean or the reference may he to the 
ocean’s keeping the earth inviolate. When the sacrificial horse 
of was stolen away by his sixty thousand sons dug the 
whole earth. The void thus created was filled by the rush of 
the Ganges brought from heaven by ^nitOT, descendant of 

was (fit to bear the great responsibility of 

protecting the world ). . 501 ^ was iptr: 

)• as the which comprises Vishnu ( ) 

and Balarama ( sprang ) from apRlf 

is given as one of the thousand names of in the 

13.149.9G 5If 'vasa « 

descendant of qg and grandfather of g?jq. 5 ^^ q|l^ 

3 ^^ '^as brave ( 55 :). 

P. I q^...^R:. The principal sentence is q^rriEi; 
^ jrPT ^ ’CPTHTJ. Syntax requires that niust be taken with 
^T^qq^:, But it would be better to take it with if the 

sense of what follows be carefully considered. Here again 
there are numerous dependent clauses containing comparisons. 
9 Tfqq^...gjjn^ As the creations o£ beings, rendered glorious by 
( the existence of ) in its unimpaired state, are produced in 
the beginning of th^Krita age. erfqqc: 

According* to ancient Hindu ideas, in the q4 existed in 
its fullest splendour and there was not a trace of epnf. In 


each of the other three and qj^) qi? decreased 

by one quarter, and increased by one quarter in an ascend- 
ing scale. ^ I 5T??^nR: JRfaivqgeqr- 




qmi; II’ qgo 1. 81-82. The kings (^g 5 lTq; ) were also rendered 


glorious by the fact that in their regime was never on the 
wane. S’? W ( goes with q^). qqm '( by light; 

by valour ) ( from the sun; from the 

that is the centre of bravery).' fqq|q sqiHT^ q: 

that covered the quarters with their bodies ( with f?[^q : )• tliat 
filled the world with their batiks (with <nm :). 
from who is the creator of mountains ( with fq^: ); from 
that which is the source of kings. Mountains had at first 
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■wings and thej went where they pleased The reading 

would mean ‘from the best of mountains from 

the best of kings The latter meaning is unsuitable if we take 
referring to ^ ^ITT capable of bearing 

the earth ( applies to both and ) There ai*? 

eight guardian elephants of the quarters They are supposed 
to support the earth ^ 

On the birth of the ^nisrs from the 

3^^ of wTTcq tells us a: srsnqfw « 

EfERTTRE »l EPrat *>gjuitdiw EEfTtr > chap I 
218 219 (Anand ed ) from that which produces 

1 c learning ( with srg* KgpK 

to drink ( with ), to protect ( with ) EEEIE 

qTf ) STTEE (sacred knowledge ) iRT or 

( ■"’>th ^ applies fo both tJ-IH 

■was ono of the five trees of Paradise ‘o^ 

'TrR'irfl«K I jfe qr n’ f*’c°’ 

the garden of Indn, from that whicli gladdened TO9. 

AS the various forms in the umicrse haung for their substrata 
all the beings spring from Han (sntli 

SfHI )j that gave shelter to nil beings (with 

^RR ) ftw ?Rf!t S'n !TOI *ftTO? ( TOTH) 
was possessed of prosperity 

p 1 L 1C— p 2 L 13 aj IRRI 83 — snrr'j IRS 

3rd sing Aorist of with ^ pvi a \ery lion 

to the deer m the form of the HOnas ttftciT %7T 

^ Huns — This is a name giicn toseicrol peoples — (1) the Huns 
I w lio invuded the Roman Empire between 372-453 A D and 
were most formidable under Attila (2) the "W lute Huns or 
j Ephthahtes who troubled Persia from 120 to 557 AD, they 
are probably the f^E^s mentioned by qu?R(l<(45t?}RdI H Cl) 

I (3) the Hfinas who maaded India aliont the same periotk See 
^ the Handasor stone inscription of (0 1 III p 145) 

' and the Bhitari stone pillar inscription of (C I IH 

r 54 ) of w hom it is said, EtT 

fpitEWK — ^ho causctl loss of sleep ( through fear ) to the 
(»urjara king (t e king of Rhtnmnl m Rajputnna) »irVTnf^ 

EE «r‘TRE TITETt ’“as the country round modern 

Kandahar iteRv an elephant of the best type. 

E fire^ srfgfCTx I 
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is a fever which attacks elephants. The reading in the text 
is better than ^he of tells 

us that all the fevers of elephants are called and that 

there are ten varieties of them. See 8 ?£q 7 q 9, which is styled 
qte?iIvqFr. ^ is one of the varieties and it is the deadliest of 
all. says that it is called ^ because it kills elephants 

siTOfaa^’nrWTOnfef^oift sfe: i sraiit- 
1 iprr.ft I imi TOTtBifr^ri 

!!*• Tho other reading wonld mean ‘who was 
that is a fever of elephants, working secretly’. This does not 
iiring out the force and terror of the king’s attack upon his 
enemies. Every fever (qr?®) is not equally dangerous to 
elephants. Compare 

I). ■^ho steals (i. e. removes, renders nuga- 

tory) the skill of the king of ( country about Broach t. e. 
Soutliern Gujerat ). C and T translate ‘a looter to the lawless- 
ness of the Eitts.' This does not seem to be correct, 

*3f ’TT^rq is modern Jlahm, qftd (well-known) 

q^. The author means to say that JrqnRq^ 

^^uered the Huns, the Gurjaras Ac. See Introduction. ^... 

who, the moment he was crowned, gave up wealth that 
sticks to the <i-jq T^s ( constituent elements of a state), as if It 
were dirt. One who bathes removes the dirt m. n. ) frnir: 
his body (OTIt). “ coronation a king is bathed withsSt?- 
waters of sacred rivers and in commemoration of it snani^ s 
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■with his enemies, he bent his bo\7 for discharging arrows In 
his bright sword blade appeared the reflection of the Iking 
bending his bow It appeared as if the king was helped by 
his reflection and even this made him uneasy ( with the 
thought of having to receive another's help in battle ) Further V 
he was pained by the fact that his bow bent before his {oe» 

( though only for killing them ) q}" there seems to be « 

pun, giving two opposite senses xrpft (proud) sifein 

( was troubled by mind t e by the high soaring desires of bis 
mind) ^ qnt ^ srfeera — who, proud as he was, was never 

troubled in mind (by difficulties) ajtiftP l dl ft'IW H 

^ ■«’»th the inserted (smTO) points 

of darts m the form of numberless enemies in his empire 
is said to be But in his case it was fqgs t f no\cr 

left him TVhat is nailed becomes fixed His sovereignty 
extended over many kings — liis enemies whom he had subdued 
so though they vere like so many thorns in hss side, vet they 
served the purpose of nails and made his soicrcignty 
The reading in the text seems better than er^i^TT^ ^nils are 
mside , so the subdued kings were inside his empire C and T 
take ennfa to mean ‘dead’ ( with foes ) qaj irjur ■" ho, by 
the numerous (^ij) roods for the march (utstt) of Ins troops 
( qo? ) as it were cut up the earth m many parts m all direc 
tions for the benefit of his servants, ( roads ) by which ( » e 
in making which ) the river banks, pits, trees with luxuriant 
branches, clumps of grass, anthills nnd forests were lev elled up 

3^ (H^?T ), ) The 

hing’s victorious armies marched in various directions and so 
roads had to bo prepared for them or were made by tho very 
fact of marching in large numbers Bivers, banks, clumpsof 
trees nnd grass, and hills ond forests these serve ns boundaries 
to demarcate one province from onothcr But thc«o were *11 
'■emoved by his armies It was only the broad roads tliat 
Separated the »ev eral provinces which the king npportiom-d 
among his own servants bee qgo 8 240 — 47 *?fnTT^TTST 2^^ 

I tl’ 

whose longing or thirst for battle was not gratified q ^ • |\ 
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the idea is — his prowess was so great that nobody dared 
oppose him; the result was that his desire to 6ght was never 
gratified and his own prowess in this way caused him uneasi- 
ness, as if it were the prowess of another. If anyone else had 
great prowess that would have been a source’ of trouble to him. 
P. 2 the principal sentence is 

3^ — whose prowess appeared as if it had 

an embodied existence made up of the five great elements in 
the wives of the chieftains that were slain in opposing him. 

jrfwBnRTT: By his prowess the princes 

that opposed him were killed and their wives’ hearts burnt 
through anguish, their eyes shed tears, they waved deep sighs, 
they had earth on their bodies because they rolled on the 
ground through grief, they felt the world a void ( as 

their husbands were dead. The author fancies that was 
identical with the efiects it produced on the widows of the 
princes that were killed. As these eHeots were perceptible, he 
says "was The word means ‘the earth’. All visible 
bodies are made up of the five elements ( here the word 
^ is used lor a pun ), %3r:, aod ^ 

means 'patience'. The women hod to suffer. 

The idea is:— The best of his servants that were near him (t. e. 
high officers of state) were endowed by him with so much 
wealth and splendour that they appeared like him. A reflec- 
tion is generally seen in objects that are near ( STTB? ) and 
bright like jewels &c. 

Here the words have double meanings. 

snmJ also srftr:. Dissolve aad 

simYlaviy. had .■4^ 

( prosperity, ashes ) by the fire of his prowess. He became 
prosperous by his prowess; lire produces (ashes ). Explain 
the following similarly, he attained his objects 

by the heat of his bravery, f^f^also means ‘cooking’, which 
is effected by ( heat ). his family (^) pros- 
pered by the water of his sword — blade, ( bamboo ) ,whea 

watered grows, his manliness ( ) was pro- 

claimed by the mouths of the wounds received by ^ him frpm 
weapons, ( utterance ) can bo made only by the mouth 
levied tribute by the scar made by the 
string of his bow {. e. fought his enemies with the bow, vanqn- 
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ished them and took tribute from them. -By constantly wield- 
ing the how his hands became hard and had scars, i.e. 
(corn) seized his hand. 8TSi...Tp?nr who looked upon enmity as 
a present, fight as a blessing, the advent (arnn) of battle 

as a great festival. ho regarded an enemy as the 

discovery of a treasure ( because by conquering him, he would 
secure booty and tribute ). a sudden attack as an 

auspicious event. — a stream of wealth. 

On account of the multitude of sacrificial posts that were- 
erected close to each other it seemed as if the 5;^ age had put 
forth sprouts. The ting performed numerous sacrifices, la 
each of which a ^ was required. There was thus a thick row 
of ^s. In the also, people performed many sacrifices. 
Therefore it seemed as though that had vanished ( the 

present being qd^gn), had again come to life, 0° 

account of the clouds of sacrificial smoke that spread in all direc- 
tions, it seemed as if Kali bad run away. Kali (being the age 
of sin and vice) is contemplated as dark; smoke is also dark. 
As the clouds of smoke were wafted hither and thither by 
the breeze, the poet fancies that it was Kali that was flying 
the country, plastered with chunam; possessed of 

(nectar), which is the abode of the gods has gr^T. gUWT* 
( that were being tossed to ond fro ). The- 
fluttering banners on the spires of temples resemble the leaves 
) of trees shaken by the wind. is contemplated as 
white. — the idea is: — the king erected, when he 

performed sacrifices, outside the villages, large ( f^?^) 

3nT*To and sn»4yHU-^qs. It seemed as if the had 

given birth to them. "We take with each of the four, ^nrr 
is the hall where the sacrificer, the prints and other learned 
men meet. is the room where food is distributed to all. 
jpiX ( Marathi ) where water is given to travellers &c. 

is a room to the east of the to be occupied by 

the wife and the household of the sacrificer. 

on which remarks M<jri y l^TMlsfvi y RiqT- 

vtpt:.’ (materials, utensils) ^ 5 . 

^?IVrSr? as if had been shattered into pieces. The 
golden utensils were so many that it seemed as if ^ had been 
broken up into pieces which were turned into utensils, is 
said to be the mountain of gold. 

?'X 
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P. 2 1. 14 — P.,3 L 3 ^ *51 ... > The principal 

sentence is ^ SfWiTCI^^ m’nRi—’itrc^^. All the 

genitives from ( h 14 ).to Tf^rg^: { h 18 ) apply to the 

king also and all the nominatives in those clauses apply to 
also. 5i7;rr...^rf;5:^ as srho vras called ^ in her 

former life, vras to S'iva. The queen was . ) and 

the king was (one who caused happiness ). The word 
may also suggest ( as the com. points out ) that was fair 

while waa once celebrated a great sacrifice at 

which he did not invite his d.aaghter nor her husband 
She went uninvited, hut being greatly insulted, threw herself 
into the fire and perished. S'iva when he heard of this 
destroyed Daksha’s sacrifice. was afterwords born as 
Compare I. 21. ‘a?*nqqi%5r ivg: Jigw 

^ ^ 41^ 1 1^ g. g^ m qm refers often to 

the story of See 

). ^ 5^1— who 

rests on the bosom of Compare 

flyttnf ( p. 10-11 of P ). ■ The king was 
( t. c. to he honoured by the world ) and the queen was 
(who had captivated the heart of the king), hero 

means and q^ means ‘the last.’ There are four 

ofr.which is the last. qt 5^ ( ) W. ‘sRt* 

The reoding seems to he due 

to an effort to make good sense, qpq perhaps intended to 
suggest another sense also ( by putting the word q^ ) ris. 
Lakshin! transfer.^ her affections to many kings. 

5yi^T Ih® star of which is brilliant and'twinkling ( with 
the pupil ( T ir <q.l ’ ) of whose eyo was bright and 
unsteady ( with ), mythology to 

he the special favourito of the moon out of his 27 wives 
( the ). The king also was q. ^ q^ ( 'Well-versed in the 
arts). ^qglq;...q j rrq|[; — desired to create all the beings 
and then they were produced. So the gfg ( thought ) 
of »i 5 iT is The king was the lord of his subjects 

and the queen was like a mother to all her people, ry^... | 
— The Ganges springs from tha great mountain ( (^Hig ’ .q ) • 
and is looked upon as the qneen of the ocean (the lord of rivers), ) 
The king was the , lord of q y feifi ( an army ) and was ; 


born in the family of great kings. jyR...g^ clever in follow- 
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mg ( the ) to the lak® The lake is said to 
be the nati\ o place of swans, ■wher6 they are said to flock at 
the beginning of the monsoon The king was a 
(a swan among kings t e the best) while was 

clever in acting according to the wishes of the king 

^ means ( sri^, and ), h??' 

3Tf%lT TOT — ( the three Vedas ) the various 

«chools of which are honoured by the people The vords 
and ^nyi are sometimes u"^ed as synonyms sometimes 
means ‘ ’ * * those who study a particular 

of the Veda an ideal succession of teachers and pupils 
This latter is the sense here The king was ^ incarnate 
and was TOIT gPsiffT TOTt TO! ) 

*1513% — The great sage is here whose wife is 

313^1 *11^ TO — who always remains by his 

side The star of »s nlnays seen by the side of 

in the constellation of the Great Bear m. ijrft is regarded 
by the Indians as the type of conjugal fldehtv and constancy 
and IS pointed out to the bride by the bridegroom in marriage 
ceremonies ITote the high praise put by in the mouth 

of Tsisfi as regards airv^l ‘ «i?rT ^ITOt 5f5TO *15*T ’ 

( TtlTCKW* ) The king was ( a ^rsrl% ) and the queen 

never left his side day and night ( literally ) 

m her gait she was mostly a swan in her tones a cuckoo, in 
love for her husband a ruddy goose ( ) » « she had the 
gait of a the sweet high — pitched tone of a cuckoo ic 
(also called in:^) It was believed that cuckoos 
place their eggs in the nest of crows and thus haae their 
I j oung ones looked after by others 

I *33 II’ yi.t "V The bird is supposed 

I to be separated from its mate at the advent of night and is a 
type of abiding love Even though separated merely by a 
lotus leaf it cues for its mate ifq is affixed in the sense of 
01 iir 5 i 21 and *Jlzi|^qhThmT 

’ qr ^ 3 143 In the fulness 

of (hieast cloud) she was as if the rainy season 

in playfulness she was as if wme JT?TT^ *n the collec 

tion of wealth she was a treasure in ( bestowing ) favours 
she was a stream of wealth ( 1 ) amassing a rich 

ensure (2) having a calix (with — the queen 
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gave ■what -was desired by ‘suppliants ; flowers give rise to 
fruits, — people perform adoration' (called ) 

in the morning and evening; the queen -was honoured by- 
all people. the moon and the queen had no 

( heat, pride of wealth ). a mirror takes 

in ( t. c. . reflects ) every beingl; she drew ( i. e. influenced 
by her goodness ) all beings. 1“ the know- 

ledge of the character of others, she was the science of 
palmistry. is supposed to be the author of the BTSf^* 

’IW”-®TTfF3 — The supreme spirit pervodes everything; 
the queen could comprehend everything. According to the 
Vedanta, (?T5l) is everywhere and everything. Compare 

^ Smritis, like 

that of lay down what is pure conduct her thoughts 

(ff%) were pure or holy. 

(nectar, water) to the thirsty. P)^k|: bliss, happiness, 

towards her elders, she was a ( t. e. she was humble ). 
is a symbol of humility. It bends when a flood sweeps 
down upon it. she was the prosperity of the 

family of elegant gestures i. e. in her one could find the acme 
of fine gestures and dalliances. she was as if the ' 

penance purity of womanhood. Penance purifies a sinful person. 
She had inherently the pnrity that comes of aTRTT-- * 

she was as if the fruition of the mandate of She 

could have bewitched any one by her charms, she 

was as if the post-concentration consciousness of beauty. The 
idea is : — ^ had as if been in a ( t. e. had given up 

moving about in the world); then ^ gave up its state of 
as a Yogin does and became conscious in the person of the 
queen. (cessation of the state of Yogic 

trance). For the meaning of 4^1^ IH. 36 % 

Hfeq:’ on which sqr^iTpzi says % JT^nTRq: ^TOT* 
i,»i 

C and T render the words as ‘the Eureka of loveliness.’ 
1^...^^: she was as if the ovation of passion, means 

‘fortune’ (good or bad); here, good fortune, qft; means congra- 
tulation ; compare the use of the root in * figq T 

she was the attainment of the desires 
of beauty. Beauty had been longing for a proper person tcv 
represent her and found the fulfilment of that longing in .the 
9 
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person of tlie queen she -sras the root of the 

ancestry of love As a family traces its ancestry back to some 
founder, so true love started with her and was then pro 
pagated through succeeding generations of loving women 
The readings of B also make good sense ^ she was 

the utmost limit of the creation of loveliness In her loveli 
ness found its perfection she was as if the 

majesty of youth ‘sHTT^fq she was 

the cloudless ram of intelligence Rainfall requires clouds 
hence ram without cloads is looked upon as an extraordinary 
thing a wonder Her intelligence was wonderful 

JS said to be This bad name that had acquired 

was wiped o5 by the queen m whom was Compare 

‘^TT Tgo VI 41 iper 

she was the fulness of the fame of chastity C and T 
translate ‘goodness bloom of beauty’, which is not correct 
^nTF*r she was Brahmas creation of the atoms of beauty 
The idea seems to be this — By creating her, Brahma created 
the of beauty , whenever he wants to create another 

lovely form he would draw upon her beauty ( the q ^ q i g s ) 
According to the Vaiseshika philosophy, from atoms tlie 
whole world is produced ^ the quietude of 

quiescence restraint of passions or of the mind Tlio 

idea is that even ^rn would derive ?nf^ from her Explain 
the remaining clauses similarly ( siprrnfW ^ ) 

high birth restraint steadiness (of mind) 

sportive or amorous action — From the Sonpat seal 

we see that the name of mother was and not 

See Introduction JnsiRf^^ she was the centre of 
Vne’ii'ie oi ‘^ue’King, ^ue wiesVuo very 'ffto ifi Vue ’King 
— the king conQdcd everything to her 
was the source of the righteousness of tho king A wife is 
the source of said by sr4l^ 

No could be performed without her See 
HT^UI 3 3 1 qr pq ’ TheiTOTroT 

the -wife IS the source of (>m, and trn) ‘ W ^TT^T 

^ j 7^^y 7^ ’if II’ aqft'Tq 40 

C and T render ‘the centre of all creatures’ lore, confidence, 
•duty and felicity' This is not correct JPTTTT^ 

(1) of the conqueror of the demon (t e of 

^ V 
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(2) of the vanquisher of Hell. The king by his 
had removed the possibility of going to Hell. is repre- 
sented as resting on the bosom of Vishnu, giroi killed -who 

was the son of ( the earth ) and was king of see 

Y. 29. 

P. 3 li. 3-8 Ut the rise of the 

sun (piece of cloth) f^: 

SfT^T^: with his face towards the east. in a circle 

that was smeared with saffron paste. C and T translate ‘kneel- 
ing eastward upon the ground in a circle.’ This is wrong. 
The king did not kneel »n « circle. He had drawn up a circle 
with saffron paste on to which he put his offerings. qi^FT — 
ruby (which is red in colour). he offered worship 

( with A bunch (ipj? jn. M. ) of red lotuses that were red- 
dened ( ) by the sun, as if it (bunch) were his own 
heart devoted to the sun. 

( The heart and the bunch of lotuses are both red 
and muttered prayer. ^ 

for the purpose of ( securing ) issue, inrf. 

favourably, suitably. * 'Here it 

may be taken as an adjective of meaning ‘favourable.’ 
ipRi: restrained, devout, one who mutters prayers. 

qirs* qi. 3. 2. 16C (The affix ^ is applied to’ the 
frequentative base of and ^a'J^). 

The is a well- 

known declared by to ( see Nir. ed. ). 

For some of the details given in Che text, note the following 
from the qy ^ I 

g r MM t5T^ I ^ ^ri ii iOi-5. 

p. 3 U. 9-2i gnE...^n5g:. arg^hr: (entreaty) ^ 

— influenced by the entreaties of their devotees. f^f[eR- 
gvr (chunam) fpn- 

on a second conch. On the propriety of this, see the 
com. ‘fgcft^cznflTrm 5J?ivn:^alw I fl: 

atqr^T ffJiff."’* ^ ^ ^ii’ IV. 40. 

— Perfect 3rd sing, of qftvi?T...fag^~the principal _ 
sentence is ^ kRt ^ITORT *, 

qfiq...; ^qimq [ q ^ when the night had reached its close. 
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(approaching) ^ 

( loc •pi p of the desideratxve of when ( the moon ) was 
declining ( Ixt about to hang down ) ( sinking waning ) 

^ ?JK^T ^ ?? 5 r ^ 

5T7Tf q;^ (with ipiflf when very cool drops of dew 

( ) were falling as if they were the perspiration of the 

moon ( ) evoked by the joy of touching the night lotuses 
with the tips of his ( rays, hands ) The poets represent 
that when a young person intensely in lose touches his sweet 
heart, he perspires ^ is one of the eight irg 

5f^4^ when the lamps in the harem, being smitten (am^ 
struck ) by the breath of the sleeping beauties that were in 
toxioated by wine, flickered as if intoxication had been trans 
ferred to them The lamps flickered owing to the breaths of 
sleeping women The author represents this flickering as 
the staggering of intoxication The lamps caught intoxication 
from the breath of women wafting the smell of wine ^hniT 
% TCrsrfJl— construe this with ^rfqf^ below fqjT 5 J 
whose feet were as if shampooed by the stars that were reflect 
ed in his white nails (u^rfSr) It 

should he remembered that the king is represented as sleeping 
on the roof of his palace m the summer Hence the stars wero 
reflected in hia nails he had hiS limbs spread 

carelessly as if they were consigned to the women in the form 
of the quarters Understand 51^ after , the instrumental 
being used in accordance with the Sutra ttT 2 3 21 

( qq ug '^ho was fanned 

by the beauty ( eft ) of his face with breath that was scented 
j with Tfg (wine, honey), as if the (breaths) were the breezes 
j of the fan vtz the lotus m her hand The king had drunk 
wine and his breath was charged with its odour The poet 
fancies that ho was fanned by the ^^ift of his face with 
the breath is represented as having a lotus in her 

hand jRjTc? would have 753 ( honey m it ) If the lotus were 
i used as a fan tho brceio would bo charged with the scent of 
lioney goes with •qrll as well ns 

qf|f R:qc5 who was adorned by the 

image of the moon’s disc reflected on his bright cheek 

which ( imago ) looked like a chaplet ( ) of ^ hite flowers 

j displaced by the seizing of hair in amorous sports Tho 
1 X 
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reflection of tho white moon. looked . like a white garland. 

( ^hich is worn on the head ) may be displaced and 
dangle on the cheek when seized in ^ 

as if calling on her attendants by the 
tinkling of her ornaments. (trembling) 

p. 3 11- 22-33 3fjr ^ — connect this with 

5 % which (cry) was never heard before even 
in'the whole world, much less in the queen’s mouth. The 
king protected the world so well that not even the meanest 
had ever to cry ‘help.* inrf. at once. 

as if drew a parting lino in the night with his bright 
('TRT) sword having a glittering edge, which (sword) was 
snatched from that part of his bed on which his head rested 
with his right hand that quivered with wrath, ns if it (sword) 
were the white lotus in his car coming out. the parting 

line in the hair on the head of women. is the pr. p. of 

the denominative verb from Night is dark as hair. The 

Hash of the bright sword made a in the hair of the woman 
(night) t. e. darkness was parted by the white streak. The sword 
was kept below his pillow to be taken out in case of necessity. 
Being taken from under his head, the bright sword resembled 
a white lotus which is often placed on the ear as an ornament, 
i q-eg y C and T translate ‘whose glittering edge drew 

a line like a prolongation of his ear-wreath across the night.* 
This is obscure and does not bring out the sense. 

tossing aside with his left hand his upper garment, as if 
it were the ether that intervened in space. The garment was 
very fine and thin and hence is compared to The Hne 

garment screened his limbs. eri^RT^also screens from our view 
the things in space ( af g a ^ g ). golden brace- 

let (worn on the left hand with which he tossed aside his upper 
garment ) dropped down ( from his hand ) hy the violent toss- 
ing of his hand and went rolling in all directions on the 
ground. The poet fancies that the was his heart which 
wandered about in search of the cause of the alarm ( of the 
queen ). Some rich men even now wear golden on their 
left hand, (brought down ) ?T^ STiq^rf^: 

(placing) qqr q.fhicr; siraK- necklace was torn 

asunder by his violent movements, fell down before him and 
was reflected in the edge of bis sword and looked like a piece 



of tlic rajs of the moon. tc made the ends 

(WtT ) of the quarters ruddj with his cjcs tliat were red 
owing to sleep and rage, as if tlicj ( ejes ) were coloured with 
betel juice when kissed bj Lakshmt The poet fancies that 
( so> ercignt) ) had chewed betol and then out of love 
kissed Ills ejes ‘s jir p of the denonimativo ^erb from 

Wv' ( red ) The reading means Selling or covering’ 

and does not yield a good sense tj^X again bring 

ing back tlie night (f^PTT) by his frowning brow that was 
tmlcnt — shaped and that caused darkness gs W 

NdI<Kr His forehead was wrinkled into 

three lines hj rago and his brows were dark The author 
Hjs emphasis on fg in ^ ^ 

P. 4 11 1-9 artr ft woman of the night 

watch ( from qrftjrr meaning night ) 

filling the different quarters as if with the glory of 
morn y ^ fV ^fr wearing earrings, armlets and coat of 

mail bathed in saffron (juice) of the hue of the 

^’fhTT’ insect The ^rjTrlqsrs are red insects that are seen at 
the beginning of the ramj season ^ («FTPiT ) *r^ 

Saffron is auspicious and w omen used to apply saffron 
on their forehead as a mark of auspiciousness C and T trans 
late ‘bathed in blood cochineal red’ Tins is bad To see in a 
dream a person batlied in blood is not a good omen The 
author intends the whole description to indicate good fortune 
*enT (0“ which 

sajs ^ On the two meanings 

of note 11 20 5 I ^ 

arsrf^ that folded their hands on their heads ( in token of 
submission and adoration ) were the 

moon issuing out from the^fjjoLray It was believed tha t tb^ 

! waxing of the raoon was due to a ray of the sun called 
and that the waning was due to the digits of the moon being 
drunk by the gods 35^ '^^TT I 

^ % girm II’ H 22 has a very interest 

mg note on this 

I I ‘§3^ *1^ ’ 

II 2 2 Bana frequently refers to tins belief See 
^ H *niT *l§si4% 
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It should be noted that in the pas- 
sage from cpTi^T^ Bana attributes the waning of the moon to 
^ Iq spite of the fact that I was weeping 


p. 4 11. 10-24 

( 3ie?pfR[«r ) — near the royal porch, 'perfect Srd. j'- 
sinr;. of ^ to sound. os if it were the first utterance 

of royal splendour (personified) proclaiming the result of (t. e. 
indicated by ) the dream. future prosperity. 

violently.' perfect of ^ 1. P. to sound, 

( drum-stick ) Separate WR «< i a. » gE&— This has 

been explained as ‘the symphony of twelve drums beaten 
simultaneously’ 5?!?^’ tliTR on 

RfR—'TRJpRR.of ( minstrels ) that recited auspicious ( verses 
or words ) that rouse from sleep. WePTT; gT?T' ^ 

(stables). sirCf »TSIT5ff‘l?|: gnlfm:. ?TfH---g;^5 ia front of 
the horses (^ m ) that neighed sweetly (5^; %i ). 

(<«?/• of *I^K) 

oozed out the spray of frost-water. nom. Buiff. m. of 

pr. parti. 0! sf; (qualifies 3^; and has for its object), ^^srr 

two verses in the «rfT aod metres respectively. 

According to some writers the species of composition called 
ernjrrrfipET (the is one) should be divided into sections 

called SMires and should contain verses in the and 
arqiTjqsr metres foresliadowing coming events. See the quota- 
tion from ttr? In tlie Introduction. is an 

having eleven letters ( *T ) the 1st and 3rd Pada 

.and twelve letters (sT, sr, 3r, ^) in the 2nd and 4th. 

Jf?: ^ It is also called ^cTT^ir, as 

said by the ^ « 

defined as Like theg?3|3?;ifc 

has eight letters in a After the first four letters in 

each tn^ there is a qm. C and T take and etq^qq^ 
to he the names of the metres, 

a hi<Iden' treasure is clearly indicated by the change in a 
tree ( 1. c. by some singular or remarkable thing about a 
tree ). The com. says 

i=r q f ^ .’ 8?TTnrJ the advent of luck, sj^ is the , 
charioteer of the sun in mythology and is a personification 
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the radiant sky at daybreak; compare cJJcl 1 4f5rf^TCifRR% ♦T ^Tl^- 
?T^ very rapid. ^...^; the pre- 
vious appearance of an omen. you feel dejected 

■when it is a time of joy. thou art accepted (i. e. 

favoured), descending (from the roof 

•where the king had slept ). 

p. 4 1. 25— p. s 1. 15 <ra: mf ..5j?nfthis 

mother took upon herself pallor as if on account of bis glory 
though he •vras only in the ■womb yet. Being pregnant, she 
became pale is represented bj poets ns white. The poet 
fancies that her pallor { really ) due to pregnency ■was due to 
the glory the son in the womb was to attain in future, spi... 

as if esdiausted by the weight of his virtues, 
she became averse to food as if she were satiated with the 
nectar of the expanding brilliance. On account of pregnancy, 
she became more brilliant in complexion and lovely. This the 
poet compares to 9r^. One who has taken wonld lia>e no 
appetite for ordinary food. (increasing) ^ 

^ although dissuaded by her elders. 

C and T translate ^ as parents. This Is not necessary. She 
would hare to bow to all elderly persons including her parents. 
Further it seems questionable whether her -parents would be 
at her husband's palace ordinarily. she ■was 

taken by her friends for saluting ( her elders ) with difficulty 
by supporting her with their hands. The queen 

would support herself against walls and pillars and would 
look like a dolk she could not lift up her feet 

as if they ■were surrounded by bees that had sat upon 
them out of their greed for » lotus. Her feet -were radiant 
like lotuses. She could not walk s^wiftly because she was 
Tlie poet represents that this was due to the 
weight of bees. The rays from her bright toenails resembl- 
ed the delicate fibres of lotus plants, ^s subsist upon 
^ligss. jrfSt.. — the idea is that she was so eager for 

support that she would stretch out her hand expecting support 
even from her own images reflected in the jewelled walls. 

• she -was unable even to issue commands for the perform- - 
ance of household duties, much less to do them herself. STTfjf.— 
"^be idea is — she could not bear to mount to the roof of 
tlie.p.alace even in thought, much less "with her feet that were 
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oppressed by tbe -weight of the anklets, ( on 

account of hard breathing). t^aT^T (perfect of she 

groaned, breathed hard. at times of rising to receive 

( some person worthy of honour ). 

she -washeld up by tho child in the womb as 
if through pride. The idea is: — she wanted to rise to receive 
and tried to get up by placing her hands upon her knees. But 
she did not after all get up. , The poet fancies that the child 
in, the womb, being pcottd» did not like to bow to any body, as 
it would have to do if its mother bowed and so prevented her 
from rising. day long ( accu. of time ). The sentence 

f3;=rF ^[5^. Her face was reflected in her bright 

bosom. The poet fancies that her face had entered inside her 
body ( in the form of the reflection ) because it was anxious to 
see the child. tKilldiaia^S .gti “nr. Rlftii, end 

qualify composed as if with the 

atoms of ep? for destroying . the alliances of all kings, 

( titrl) w: iwr tnarti (with ); 5i^>rt 

q^ arai W! ( ’'‘■'SS ) trant ( with understood ). The 
mountains had once wings and troubled the earth by flying 
anywhere. Indra cut ofl their wings with his qqr. TFT refers 
to this story very often. 

4 1 M if Oiftde with 

the means, vis. the numerous hoods of It is supposed that 
the earth is borne by the serpent ^ on its hoods. Compare ‘ 
w?:5quT 5T f «ra.’ nlso would 

be able to bear the responsibility of the world. 

( she gave birth to ^o) who caus^ tremor to all (kings, 
mountains ) and -^bo was as if made with the limbs of the 
elephants of the quarters, .og^, qualify 

Wl* ^ 3TO, ( resounding ). 

<1*41 f44c nRif 

^ for 

one month as if it -were a single day. , 

P. 5 1. 16— P. 6 1. 10 The locatives from 

to ecR% qualify ^rirRr (*• «• the month of «Tm). 
abounding in plantain trees. "Wild plantain plants grow up 
spontaneously in’the rainy season. ^^fcJcir! i“ 

which the Kadamba trees have put forth buds. The tree 
is said to put forth buds at the advent of thunder and rain; 
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compare vj-tium o KI 

3?^ according to ^^73 ?Tp?RT^ 

qr 5 2 36 ^ ^qiRJTCWT qf^ 1“ -vThich the clusters 

( ) of barley blades had tiken firm root. » 

?l5r qf^m -which the red 

lotuses were supported (t e stood firm and erect being 
nourished -with plenty of -water ) ( delighted ) ^77?^ ^ 

It -was believed that the ^777^- could not drink -water on 
the earth but subsisted on a few drops from the clouds 
qRWJfi?! (f^T qftiq;. are said to 

migrate to the ^7^77 Jake at the commencement of tlie rainy 
season and so on the plains the cackhng of ^9 was not heard 
qT% — fiurr was born m ^Hoi, while the poet says tJiat ^ 
was conceived in ^ qr>ft 2Rq=f^ ( t ^ fpq ) also 

was 'qipTTfuf t e on his hand there were lines resembling a ^ 
-which was looked upon as one of the See S5c57f^t 

67 47 fTIHfirdT tJjlT 1 3:!^ ^0 

at the same time ^ 'w^as delighted ofc 

heart and conceived the future ^ if accepted 

( t e endowed -with ) by all the merits of her subjects ^rq" 19 
represented as white The queen s body became slightly pallid 
(^INT^) 01^ account of pregnancj the poet fancies that it -was 
the r[oq of the subjects that had assnmed shape and cope to her 
in the form of her jt 4, the idea being that the birth of a good 
Emperor like f q is due to the jvq of the subjects 17^ 7^17177 as 
pregnancy came on q^ ( nlso i[q7i77q 

qq^ ) 

cj;^5^ ^ ( also qs^t or qqg TO qqtq^ ) 

The tyieens breasts had nipples growing dark on account of 
pregnancj They would be sucked by on emperor ( 

' r ^ ) Drinking water was brought for emperors in sealed 
(^f^q) jars in order to prevent poisoning T1 e darl crest of 
the seal resembled the crest of the nipple ^f^rpT ?f& ber 
eye long glossy { ) and white became sweeter as if it -were 

a stream of milk placed m her face for ( supplying ) milk { to 
ber breast ) also wonW be ( -iiscous) and 

See for tho same simile ‘^Rqfa ^ qq5TT3tS*qT 

II* ^uih m 23 q^ srfqfGrq (occu 

picd ) 177^ ( body ) 77CT <tf^«n 7 ( by tho -n eight ) 'sTqJ^Tqq 
slow ( from the denominatiTO verb ) Her 
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gait became slo-w o'srfng to pregnancy. The poet fancies 
that the slowness was due to the weight of the nume- 
rous auspicious 'signs due to the conception of a 

( floor inlaid with gems ) firrni gfc f R^ 

( reflection of the queen ) atq (under the guise). 

WTsIt W. (qtllwaiO — The queen was 

reflected in the brilliant parement. The poet fancies that the 
earth was worshipping her feet by way of a prelude to what 
would follow when her sen became the emperor of the world. 

^^^ccc«. of time, is the object of Bifvr^rapTRT: 

5T?Tr** ). 3TiTT?Tir: awning. drawing of lines or figures, 

ojffffin- image of a figure drawn on the awning. 
inrt reflected in the bright cheek ( of the queen ). Jr^r-*.?nKT* 
reflected in her round bosom from which the garment had 
been taken away on account of the agitation ( enipT? ) of 
pregnancy, 5^ the moon. 

The reflection of the moon in the ' bosom appeared like a 
white umbrella held over the A white umbrella 

is an emblem of compare 3. 16. 

^ even the 

women holding chowries on the painted walls (t. e. even 
pictures moved chowries). are among the insignia oi 

royalty. 8 r^ (by the trunk) q^rperf^t ( Wit) 5^ 

She dreamt that the four fiiMS t s bathed her 
with water. This was a precursor of the future sovereignty 
of her son. sifa 3 vqTn»rnfTSf and when she woke up. — 

a chamber on the roof. Even the 

puppets cried ‘victory.’ qf^...fSlsr^: When she called out to her 
attendants, incorporeal voices issued forth saying ‘command.’ 

— ^This sentence ami the forfowing give expression 
to the popular notion that the mother’s mind is influenced by 
the potential thoughts of the child in the womb, as said by the 
com. am 

This indicates that ^’s empire would extend up to the four 
ocorns. The oceans are sometimes spoken of as four or ns 
seven. in the vicinity of sandy hanks 

(jf^. 557^0 inside the lowers of creepers 
on the seashore. Even as regards business of ex- 

treme importance, her eyebrow moved playfully. The ide.a is 
that she felt no concern or anxiety ci'cn as regards serious 
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matters, so calm and collected she -was — 9 I^ 

3!W ‘jntwt’ tir 5 1 109 (uqte 'S? iCTOT afa ifta 
though jewelled mirrors were near her, she had a strong 
liking (ssrepni.) for seeing her face m a drawn ) sword 

hlade y<tllRdl % S^r ga^e pleasure to her 

ear stiffened Ac — construe 5?KT 

5T 335 RrmRa stretched wide 
brightening the house as if with the idea of celebrating the 
festival of her deliTcry that was approaching At 
houses are washed with chuoam The fnends whitened the 
house with their eyes expanded wide — The 

friends cast glances in all directions from their widely es 
panded eyes ( that were white ) The author fancies that the 
glances were so many white and blue flowers of various kinds 
of lotuses offered in worship to protect the queen from evil 
IS a white night lotus ^<]ciq is a blue lotus is pale 
red The white of the eye was mixed with the blue of the 
pupil and the white— red of the corners sntffl ^ eminent 
physicians holding various drugs and sitting in their proper 
places supported the queen like high mountains ( occupying 
their proper places and hanog various plants growing on them 
and that made the earth steady ) It was behered that the 
earth, which was formerly unsteady, was made steady by the 
mountains Compare HWT — 

jfNl in the knots of her neck 

lace cord were tied excellent jewells qcJJPl that had 

come with ( i e royal splendour ) She being a queen 

could command jewels There is a pun on these words 
Jewels were also produced from the oceans nt 

the time of the churning along with who was one of 

i them See above for 

^ p 6 11 11 15 in the month 

of ^ ^ ^ ’ TT 4 2 6 

a ^rra. qgc’iy =3>f%qjrg — when the moon was in the 
constellation ^HTT when the youth of 

the night was about to climb up (% e when night was just 
beginning ) loe sxng of the deaxderaUts jiarA of 

^ with and su not different from her own 

heart t e who was as dear to as her own «elf 

j"' yon are to be congratulated on the birth of a second son 
) \ 
i I 
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a present given, to or taken ky one -who brings some 
Sappy news. The com. defines as ‘eTR?^ f| 

• SRTSI^ g U.’ Another defini- 
tion given in the is ^I^qiKi^pfT^qR I anfiR 

^Iqi^ ^ ^ II’. 
p. 6 11. lC-24 srfe^...5mr: 

^<FT* *Rq whose extraordinary predictions had come true. 
sr^nPsR beyond the reach of the senses. 

5qtf^qt — who had grasped the science of astronomy. 
^ "^ords like arift^i^take the he. of the 

object of study, according to qrfSq; 

on ‘^TKRteyl qT. 2. 3. 36 ( 0^^ sjnq^ ojTRRft 
\ Rgi* T |tq ’ ) . gq t ^ t ...gqqr who had mastered all the treatises 
on planets. of quii^tf^C refers 

to three branches of viz. ii^iifSjd, and ftuqrra nnd 

remarks ‘^aTqTRil ^qf^RPEt >Tqfd*. It then gives a long list 
of the topics of ( Snd chap. ). {^: who was favourable 

to ( the royal family ). ^Rqi: — The com. says ‘^^rrtfqWT ^qiT 
ft ?J*raT TTqfjq I ^ *RT ^ SftsiJ ’ffTWr This means 

that the astrologer was a Maga, a worshipper of the sun. The 
= 3 ;^ft^ tells us that in a temple of the sun, a spr should be 
placed in charge of the worship *ftto?t*frwrFqqf5f qr*^f 

( 60. 19 ). C and T refer to Wilson’s Visluju — 
purana ( Hall's ed ) vol. Y. p. 383 where an analysis of the last 
12 chapters of the is given concerning the rpts. 

son of g^ui bccam'o a leper by the curse of gqlg^and was cured 
by worshipping the sun. Ho gratefully built a temple of the 
sun and brought 18 families of ^s from ;rqnftq us priests and 
induced the iJtsrs of 5 TW*Tj * branch of tlie ^nqqs, to give their 
daughters in marriage to the rpys. Hence the trs were styled 
was a king of the solar race. gq?n^ had no 
son and therefore the sages performed a sacrifice for him and 
placed a Jar full of holy water on a Fcrfi and slept, 
being thirsty drank the water and then a son was born from 
his side. The ( IV. 2. ) gives the origin of tie name 

jppin^as follows 

ft&tHiiH *i*<K I '*n^ *6 tl 17 

tT^ STR^rtrq^ t ”, About 
the ^jqrqci says ‘sjqt^prt 3^1 tRT q^ I q p qnrr qft 

flqqrafes ^qqR.ii ^ 5^ ^ is^* 
10 
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I* 67- 5-G. free from 

) o£ all eril positions sucli as 
is the 17 th ^ out of the 27, beginning with 
The says g I 

^gKTKifa Jim 2}iFrf ir. 3 wpt* 

f ^5 51^ when the planets were in their places of exalta- 
tion. It is said that ^^TT, and are 

the 3^3 respectively of a?ni, 3K, g^, ^ and 

See ^ RerrwRgfT*’ i’. 

is that sign of the zodiac that is on the eastern horizon at 
the time of birth, cRIj after that i, e. since that time. 4t^* 
conjunction { in astrology ). It seems to us impossible from 
on astrological point of view that all the planets were in their 
exaltation at the time of Harsha’s birth. The day being the 
12th of the dark half of the sun could not have been in 
^ ( which is the ^ of the sun ) the seven 

ate t ^ 

II’. ST^JT must be 

such as ^ on the hand, (mentioned in the 7th 

Act of ). The great ^;?rs are said to be fourteen in the 

^2- The gi^es them as follows ^ 

*tRt: ^ ^ ‘ JT^n?!% it Kra! 

‘ nxRm: ?m n 

mRr KmOr ^'n The great ^ according to the 

com. are six. ^ '?R»ii*4^! I HSflir»i 3 

;frf5?rr% JTJftf?f5r: The seven oceans are ^ 

^Bf^TOfflT: I ^11’ f^a II. 2. 6. 

means a ‘sacrifice.’ {gw giPP ar^: arer). 

p. 6 1. 25— p, 7 1. 11 I I d r;— though 

not blown or filled with wind from the Inouth. loudly 

iind sweetly. perfect of with afcifvrR^ 

v?fK: ( ^e®P )• arRm^^Rr:— the drum that is beaten 

at the lime of crowning a king. The author wants to indicate f 
that the whole world, animate and inanimate, rejoiced at the / 
birth of who was destined to be a great emperor and vied j 
in spontaneously manifesting its joy. 5n^' 

— ^Tbe echo of the tabors spread in all directions. 
The poet fancies that it was the kettledrum (»T 2 ^:) that pro- 
claimed immunity from danger to the whole world. The ide.a 
is that would give security against danger to the whole 
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•world. Even now proclarontions nro made known to the 
people by beat of drum. tj: that tossed the hair 

of their manes. Botli and gey mean ‘mano’. ( in a 

stately manner ) i;^mi ( green ) ( mouth- 
ful ) sr^J ( graced ). — has two senses. Those 

who dance make graceful movements with their liands ( ), 

The elephants tossed about their trunks ( ^ ) in a graceful 
monner. g^r: amt? : SW; StBi: ( with (^ajiRa: ); g,pi,: amt?: 
^ Breezes redolent of the perfume of wine 

blew at the birth of This is fancied to be the sigh of 55 ^ • 
leaving The idea suggested is — at the birth of 

left fqwj and came to 'When leaving her husband she 
sighed. ^ arrgq iRq. Compare for 

bI tic^'q ft 

ni. 14. ^ftcl-‘ 2R«qFIT- 

Tiq: that told of the forthcoming good luck by the mass of 

their flames curving to the right. srf^rjqR ( fuel ) 

sacrificial fires. 5tqT *RT5 ^ 

( charming ) ^qiq;. q;^ a jar. means ‘the , 

ouplike head or upper part of a jar’. Bound the neck of the 
jar were tied chains of gold, aorist of ; with ^ and 

under the guise of the echo of the auspicious tabors 
that were beaten, these are eight qf^: 

clamour of congratulation. The idea is — were overjoy- 
ed at the birth of 5 ;Jr. The echo of the tabors is fancied to bo 
the clamour of congratulations from the 
( adj. of f^airaq: ). irsT g% ( ■with ^raq: ); srwr ( the 
god who' had jiqtr at their head ( oqqq: ). The 

"Vedas being eternal, it may be said that the primeval qsfprfgs 
also had the Veda'on their lips. (^) •well-being 

of the child ( -with osrrqq:); (3) for the propagation of the 
human race ( with oqqq: ). — see B 34-35 

‘art srt: tTWHT 55sn?ti ^ II 

qf%q “q ^ =qii’. 

W ’q w. =a^Rd:. S^FFq: as if they 

were the ancient rules ( of conduct ). st«5t^ -{ long ) 

( beards ) tUMHlPl It wa s_ usu al to set_. 

prisoners free on ,the birth of a son or ^other. great_ occasions. 
Note the of ifilfeq ^ ^ ' 

^mFmqt%TT#3 p- Trcyqi^Bc:^: qn^: ( dark ) 
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if they "were the kindred 
of the Kali age that was vanishing ( the age of sin ) la 

fancied as darV- By the advent of an era of vr4 ■would be 
started and would have to run away The prisoners be- 
smeared with dirt (and so dark) and running disorderly (ari^) 
when freed are represented as the kindred of 

crowds of prisoners dt«hl«si<J4»W¥J that ran away at 
that moment (tns at birth) rows of camps or 

tents the rows of stalls ) that -were 

plundered by the people It seems that the stalls were looted 
by the permission of the king who compensated the traders 
for their loss The stalls that were looted ( and were there- 
fore empty ) looked like the camp lines from which enr^ had 
run away, leaving them empty ( making graceful 

movements ) ( dwarfs ) ?i^ar ^ ^ ^ffelT 

(adj of ovnTi ) Dwarfs are often spoken of as the attendants 
of the harem • 3RT gtg 

11’ SFTJT® 7 41 5IPI sqtfn —the com explains that 
'in the lying in chamber a figure with a cat s face and snr 
rounded by a crowd of children is set up’ ( probably to ward o5 
evil ) * 

Or we may take another sense ‘as if they were 

the divine Matris become visible ’ The jllstris, duune mothers, 
are said to attend on and ore seven cr eight 

tiirr i ii’ 

— ’the subject is ytf i-wlctU lines that follow con- 
tain clauses qualifying Rigdl 

which the rules of etiquette to be observed in the palace were 
( for the moment ) gone e?^ 3TT?rf3 which 

the figure of the doorkeeper was disregarded i e anybodj 
sntered -without minding the an^ftcT ^fsnT ^ 

tn which the cane of the warders was taken away “ 

5l%5r Ordiilarily no one could have entered the 

seraglio which master and servant 

were brought to the same level which 

there was no distinction between young anti old 

in which no distinction was perceptible l>c 
tween drunk and sober persons { * e both acted m the same 
"''=‘y) which the words 

ind gestures of noble ladies and harlots were the «ame 
g-jq; — capitaL 
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■P. '7 H. 12-21 The principal sentence 

beginning from the nest day. ^hj... 
ns if they ( t. e. tlio wires of tho^TTH^s) were the king- 
doms of amazons brought t<^ether or poured forth (sTT^f^). 
The idea is tliat the women were so many. In the iT^nTTC^, 
wo read of fought with Arjunn, as being at the 

head of a aTgt-- g^lP T ns if they were the mines opened 

wide. For sec the description of in the 3rd 

g- j re, where WC have STKT-'-^arfansif 

q 

they were tlie wives of Vishnu (t, e. Krisluu) moving onwards. 
3?^^ is m., while SRfbni i* 'n’o should therefore reado^lvHtf^. 
In the^aj 3 ^, 5 iwi is said to have had ICIOI wives ‘qlsijreT^?Tir^* 
Jfilvuyaifw^ 4. 15; ‘qlsy^ 

i...f»raTg ^rrrci* ?reT arat I fawi* 

II * 5. 28. 5 and 18. Besides these, nnd 

seven others were his chief wives. Tlio >TPTaa3® gives the 
number of ICOOO in various places (see X. 59. 33; X. C9. 8 nnd 
44). The Apsarascs are the damsels of heaven 

and have fourteen ^s as described by qr”! himself in 

«?tn 

qpT sfi^rTTS ?r1nl l ^rret gwtfk.’ Tl»is clause shows that the 
wives of ^rnTnfs were very handsome. qf <5tilr| — this word is 
to 1x5 read with Ijclow. nnd others are 

the objects of (carrying garlands of flowers 

”) contained in a large bamboo box (y ,^ vg;) and which 
were sprinkled over with bath po-^yder. (^fT^n^T f?ci 

*^i) %JT grgjJifjt ^'t.v.qo. sj? 

^ ’jftfTTJ- 'inft* dishes. gi^iiT.-.*nnft jewelled pots containing 
the fragrant powder (5?fuqTHJ) -of saffron. ivory 

boxes ( ji'ggc*! (?^) with rows (it:!#) of arecanuts 
white like sandalwood and tufted with masses of small 

fibres wot with mango-oil. viS^n tt^ 1%^ rtg^slRt- 

IST sifitqffr (the dry areca nut 

with the upper coating peeled off is white ) ^rrf ^ 

4th P. to become wet. The solid extract of 
jgf^ called ( catechu ) is now used for tTTv^. It seems 

that tender nnd small fibres of rji^^wero so used in Bana’s 
time. 3 ^: ?hTi ^ 

=:r~tnke away the comma after this. iffg a^i rFt pink 
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red ( adj of boxes of vermilion and 

fragrant powder ( for perfuming garments ) ’ 

The reading of B, does not make much 

sense means ‘ bundle, packet carrying 

betel trees with bundles of rolls of betel leaves hanging from 
young creepers We must read suggested by 

■C and T makes no sense ^tfesT the same as Jlarathi 

v S tstTjR r ^ The com remarks 

* R24i41a4i *rf®Pt5^T ^ 

^ — that made the quarters to resound with 
the jewelled anklets that jtngled when they stamped the earth 
with their feet ( m dancing ) The reading of B makes no 


p 7 11 22-33 ^ The principal sentence is ijR 

5?rq*«rEr irf^— place, m another 

place sr^f^ ( “O* accustomed ) ( of ancient 

families ) (highborn) ^ 

( shown ) This and the following nomi 

natnes qualify oj?l^ 5IT5?1«T iiot bold, bashful ( usually applied 
to high born ladies) g ScTT^l^ * forme d from 

with the affix 17 (iff) according to argg rilW * 

qx 6 2 20 ( I srl I 

a nobly born 

young man is a peculiar kind of danco 

^ 

(q»Tns^%^) 3T^f^ (drunk) 

^l ^ qgV T f Tlio king smiled to himself when the drunken 

maids caught hold of his favourites Wo expect for 

The reading of two MSS of B, u^rf^, ^ 

good (baud of tlio capital) ^ ^ 

^ (noble, respectable) ^nm (chieftain, 

^ f;r^ ( much, loudly ) xT^ 

^nriRT ) ( sign or hint given by the eye or 

( ordered, instigated ) get tirlt't [ ( ^ , 

, =nil ;iftinni ^linsnna (numerons secret amours) ilftrX < 
son of a irpsft is formed from ^fift aocori m„ 

‘irfi»ct=n’ T 1 1 131 (anijint gVERia 

51 ^ la ^r) ,C(?ra s^ftrt (natogmi) ™ 

I 'I'^iTsiiin cirt.(oid)!iJtftii (asootio, if-iniH) ani™ =n 
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■^ater-jar+^rf^ carrier, ‘qz; 

(excessive (narestrain- 
e^, 'S^fli ^5 5fvq: ) Ri^d^u-* *T%^. is 

a volaptuary' aad comjwniott of a dissolute young man or 
courtezan. See the for a specimen. a servant. 

"words that should not be uttered t. e. foul ^rords. 
The servants engaged in a -war of choice Billingsgate, 
qcqfir: ( royal Ladies ) «icil(7hi1ui ( by force ) ( made to 

dance) 3Rr:3<m<rfi: (chamberlains) vjj^t 

( enlivened, entertained ) gp t *q i; 

( * 3t gOt^: * ^IWFft )• 

"with heaps of flowers it looked as if it were a moun- 
tain.. Mountains have trees full of flowers. In the festival 
also heaps of flowers were used. ?r-..JnTfH- "with rum-booths it 
looked as if it had a showerbatb. is a showerbath 

or house furnished with jets of water. rum. jpn Ht. a place 

where water is distributed to travellers. In the festival rum 
flowed like -water. t^ie fragrance of 

The mRs:S|(i«h is one of the five trees of Indra’s garden 
(sp^qqjT). frost. The dos t of camphor, spread in the 

looked like frost, the laugh of in his 

dance. The sounds of drums beaten in the birth festival 
resembled the stfgre 

uproar was so great that it resembled the noise made by the 
gods and demons at the time of the churning of the ocean as 
the came out of the ocean, oc — ^ ^ dance (in a ring) 

practised by and nlqls. See ^ 33 ’dslKMtl 

<l'bl4ama^d : I II 2'. en#: a whirl- 
pool The ring of dancers resembled 

a vortex. — the rays shooting from the jewelled 

ornaments resembled hair standing on end. tying of a 

piece of cloth on the head ( a tiara, turban itc. ). ' 

sandal marks on the forehead. Sandal is white and is compared 
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1 


('vvxth ) The manes of the horses 

-are compared to garlands horses from the conn 

try of Kamboja This country wos looked upon as producing 
one of the best breeds of horses See 69—70 

^ ^ ^ I ^f^FTa^ni 1’ 

tiTOflrr ^ I’ 5?nK The country of 

"was beyond the Hindookush mountain (probably eastern 
Persia) and it -was known from very ancient times See 
qift^f^IY 1 75 Yaska refers to it 

f^TrWWT^S ^ II ) —treading the 

ground (with jouths) leaping (with horses) (unsteady) 

?IKqiT (pupil of the eye) — applies to both the youths and 

deer 2^ — "^ho rent the earth with the violent stamping 

(srfJrgRf ) of their feet as the sons of did with spades See 
p 3 for the story of the sons of See PV 4 

and I 38 44 “ay 

of ^}7T^ ( who were GOOOO ) ?riT>Tfq ^tiT the earth bore with 
difficulty the agitation caused by the feet of the bards (i^KaTT ) 
dancing to time ?rr^ keeping time (in music)+e?^’q^ one 
■who moves arsqtsTpqTT^ striking each other (in play ) arpiT 
^ the pearls in the ornaments were cleft asunder 
perfect of 1 P the world gtr 

irf WKl (ot ><11® (tel mnj, first o£ 

all produced waters and cast the seed in them That seed be 
came an egg and in it remained for a year and then 

the egg was split into two parts See ^ 

srt i ^ rirg ?r5y^ 

^ 5TTr?ngf^ ii’ *13^ 

I 8 9 12 The world was reddened by the vermilion powder 
Blood is red The poet fancies that again being 

born in 5r^rFr=^iIj^ ip^ by the cloud of the fragrant 
powder ( used in perfuming garments ) The fragrant powder 
resembled the sandy banks of the celestial Ganges STpfzfr 

qftnf. %T5ra; ( from ^q^) accord 

*%€dui4rn«rT =q’ qr 5 2 lOi 5 (f^nji^ 

xf^ I i traR Ry « {^ 

) cfFT TTHT (pollen) ^ (rendered yellow) 

1 '***^'^ ( light ) ( with (3.c|^ ) gqTO' ^ RdW 

) qi*i« ( filaments ) 

/ ^ 
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The' world was disturbed by the riotous 'festival daysj 
jThe poet fancies that the lotus on which was shattered 

by the being shaken by the birth festivities. 
people tripped over masses of pearls that had fallen from neck- 
laces rent asunder in collision (.when people running 

in haste jostled against each other ), , . . * . , 

p, .8 11.' 10-33 ^TT»I***5rr^?T^. The principal sentence 
is The 

instrumentals from to qualify oqf^. 

f^q%Tr in which tambourines were struck gently.' 
a drum having the shape of a barley-cOrh. ' According to the 
it is a kind of 

ir (iinglios) *T«.' ( sweet )%: (^fluto ) 

2rf^. ir^ *rf^ in which' cymbals tinkled. 

P- onomatopoetic, verb «qi^. *K (in 

egrg^) is affixed to compounds having as tlie last mem- 
ber a feminine : noun ending f, or a noun ending in 
‘srefraj’ 5. 4. 163. ^rreqjrprr in ‘which a 

stringed drum was played upon. urtTERT giS’ t lR T ' ^TS^h'fT 
in which the gourd^lute' that had its mouth turned 
downwards ( aijfrR ) '^as being played. This seems’ to have 
been some instrument like the these days. The read- 
ing of B [o’ makes a good sense. ergrTR means ♦ low- 

pitched.’- ( ii ' gtt i:) ?lftT^in which 

there were'kahalas booming sweetly and indistinctly on account 
of the sounding boxes of bell-metal, etg' ^g: 

qi%n^ iu which a protracted tone was indulged in 
at the interval called The reading of B is better and 

should have been kept in the text. o^hRRT 

in which the hands were clapped 'gently at the 
interval called is the principal interval in a frR. 

0 and T translate ‘while all the time a subdued clapping 
proceeded.’ 3TT5flu^^ by instrumental music, ’q 

3 28 . 1 . 

According to errata are synonyms. STgqHRRT: 

adj. of (pJijfS[55n%;q; ( harlots ). aigsraJTRl ^TmR. cTR-* 

keeping time. 5R: hdrmony. , Even- the ornaments of the 
naiiins kept time and jingled in harmony, with their singing 
and thus looked as if they were intelligent beings (^T 15 ^)* 
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about emotions. Their various movements caused the specta- 
tors to be roused to various emotions. 

P. 9 II. 1-9 The principal sentence is 

qT ^ R ; for whom room -was made by people that had been terri- 
fied away by the cane of the warders or chamberlains. A 
cane is the symbol of the authority of a Note ‘ctrk 

W trr tra-:’ II. This and 

the following adjectival clauses qualify BppTpi 

^ o^'cr whom was held a f.‘'rest of 

white parasols. wandering under the tree of paradise 

The queens resembled the nymphs of the woods 

cTfqiTR ^ whose hands 

clung to the waving upper garment hanging down from both 
sides of their shoulders. who swung as if 

mounted on a swing in play. The shawls of the queens when 
they danced fluttered on their shoulders and they tried to 
hold them with both their hands. This loohed as if they 
held the ropes of a swing with their hands 
sstelT that were waving because 

the fine cloth they wore was torn by the ends of the golden 
armlets. 5 r^: WTHTT: %• 

water of which was separated into two by the birds 

that floated in them. ( from the noun ) l?r. p. 

of the passive of the denominative verb The golden 

armlet was like the fine cloth was like the streanJand 

the queens therefore resembled rivers. ^ ^j g q ^T ^ q f (being waved) 
qej'sil ?r?TT ■ uKh*!^ ( turned ) fq^ZT* 

*Twn^- tfj anfi'q’TT!! ^irg- lakes, fqqrjsqij 

j}j} jsar-.nnnamftiv^. jyuJJtam.iiy' thiwgrems 

quoted by the com. Their chowries stuck to their 
ear-ornament. When this happened they looked at the orna- 
ment to disentangle them. Their dark eyes resembled blue lotuses 
and the ornament with three gems resembled ^s with their 
two feet and long beak; and the white chowries resembled the 
whit© body of the swans. * The resemblance may also he 
due to the red colour of the gems and the redness of the feet 
and beak of RtcIT:’ 

‘^55=^ qrvqf srsiTfrK: ^ Rr^i^RT: 

qr^;. qig. nights 
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of the fall moon in ( -which is in jjxzS )♦ moon- 

light is at its best. The fair queens are like nights, the 
■white like the moon’s disc and the sweat reddened by lac- 
dye like the" glow of evening, j5t^: ' ^ 

sifatT: ( bent ) ff^FRT: % «n3tfecrT* The 

queens put -their golden' girdles round the neck of the 
chamberlain- and bent him. The made contortions 

when so treated, at which the women knit their brows ( in 
derision ). qriKT net. ’ The out-stretch- 
ed arms resemble the cords of the net ( of love ' ’ 

p. 9 II. 10-22 TRPT:. . bevy of .women. 

‘^3ET«rt 3r- 4- l- 87. n»ni4t full of ^ ( red- 

ness, love ). 5J?ibiT perfect of I P to become red. Jn?^r!K5r- 
;riPIJ — Jars full of water are look^d“upon as a good omen. 

tossing. Their tender arms resembled the filaments of 
lotuses, fia rp fw t* — Their flashing smiles appeared like the 
flashes of lightning. The -word means 'time (such as 
day &c. ) or dark.* With the last meaning there is a fsrfltT in 
saying that became afjw t q (bright). Both smiles and. 
lightning are bright. t.he days seem- , 

ed as'if dappled, jwr^n;: (1) spott^ antelope; (2) dark and 
variegated. by the bunches of flowers used as 

ornaments of the ear. The f^rft'T is a very delicate flower and 
used as ear-ornament. See I ^q^RTi 

5ft5tT( green )uiqt(5W{%0?IH* emn-* daylight, 
the sky seemed as if full of collyrium hy the sprays 
of rr*n^ lu the braided hair becoming loose (by d.'incing). The 
leaf is dark and was nsed os decoration for the hair. 
"■uTHra: ‘^'bcir were 

like tender leaves. by the radiance of the rain-bow 

in the gems, full of the wings of (hlnej.iy). 

The sun’s rays falling upon the gems of the women gave rise to 
r.ain-bow colours. w>*®d by a ghost. ORf^qi with 

the desire to dance ( ^ptf shp noun from the dcsiderativtf base'of 
^). . P^r/Vet of 6 P with to throb, to vibrate, 

the trc.'vsuteTbf'g:^. vs the lord of riches and 
trensnres. , were plunder^. 

p. 9 L ’23 — p. 1 0 1. 2 ’ar.-<OTT*^. The principal 

sentence is q% concluded, 

11 
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this IS to bo connected vith ^ below (lasthnoof p 9 ) 
Ptlidj *reT 0 “ whose head were placed mustard 

seeds to ward off (cnl) This and the following words m 
the locative qualify!^ Jran 

In whom the sparks of the fire of prowess were as if liursting 
forth The idea is that the Qt{us on the head were so many 
sparks of fire Ac The punctuation in the text is wrong 
Tako away the comma after fjq^, and and put it after 
tJ^fT Cf ) ^ The ^jqqs employed were probably 

red Tho white is usually called flretij and is used as a 
protection against evil spirits fTOfttI ^ whose 

body was rendered yellow with JilClSdl is a bright 

yellow pigment prepared from the urine or mle of a cow or 
found in the head of a cow, it is nsed as a medicine and to ward 
off tho evil eye and c\ il spirits 

The yellow j^^hrrr resembles 51 ;^ (gq^l) ^ (qqjST (large) 
^ *TteT iTt?T Even now the 

same ornament is tied round the necks of children When ? 
18 added at tho end of compounds, the preceding vowel 

if long IS shortened ‘%srr » w 7 4 13 

gf ^ Tt K PTT *rf^ The poet fancies that the tiger s 

claws worn on the chest were the buds of pride bursting out of 
his heart qu by his first indistinct prattle he seemed 

to make a beginning of truth eitqmc ? (bt ) to utter Om % e 
to make a beginning The syllables and erq are very 
auspicious and are therefore uttered at the beginniug of 
1 many things A child even now is first taught the words 
R l gH j sjvtq or precedes the study of the Veda 

'31I5K swiwk e 13 g 

Compare ^30 I H ‘«lRfhtll^RrTORr Connect 

with which qualifies 5 ^ Smiles and flowers 

are both white tT^ ’‘PT 

^ is compared to small teeth to 9fp: also 

. means ^ and qu means water The child smiled a happy 
! smile when nursed at the breast and showed its teeth which 
looked like buds =qTft^ — he was as much guarded 

I by the women in the seraglio as their own chastity state 

j policy determined upon by a king in consultation with his 
ministers ‘ir^ ft oit iqqflr ?:m’ 100 1C, 

‘^51^ ft ^ vrqft ITTOI* 5 27 The IT 3 ^ says 

\ 
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sriRPcT rrfpV i ^ ^ 

tnf»i^: u’ VII. 148. • *jrgTj^ «r^ g^%5iR ; » ^ 

%:JfrS^^'R^?«n?t.»«TT5roI.344. good conduct. ?r^...s[\:4jn^ 
•who ■was cherished by his kindred like theirfown good name. 
'TW^'Ti; became preg* 

na'nf^wltlT^^jft. Head for lT^.,.^g^^p^a3 the form 

ot MKiqm produced the earth through { i. e. ), 

■We have seen nbovo (p. 30) that cast seed in the -water, 
which became an egg in which ■was produced. This 

in his turn created heaven and earth. ‘{Rvzp g ^ q ;^ ¥ qf 
^ ^ ^ >’ I- 43* q niqm is identified in the 

with srerr (seel. 10). If wo take nv’TPTvT in its 
ordinary sense (vis. ‘conceived’) it is difficult to point ont 
the particular story to which Ba^ alludes. We may explain 
thus : — tiio whole universe at the time of Hm in 
and comes out of it at the time of creation ; so is in the 
(3^) of STKT^. ■ ' ‘ . 

; P. 10 11* 3-8 The principal sentence is 

(^ ) sresT^ 5%T^. 05 tbe lake gives birth 

to a lotus plant that has long and red stalks ond roots, 

^rKTft ^Rrrf^r ^rarf^l ( ^ ( ■"•ith ). This and 

the adjectives in the following clauses apply to also. 

''vbose eyes are red and long like a lotus- 
stalk. Redness of the corner of the eye -was looked upon as a 
sign of beauty. qwf. ( "with S[rc^)j *^3^* 

irerr; (witU5^:?T^), 5^^: gjURf: sTgqgr: ’TFTT: 

vernal beauty. ( grains of gold ) (resplendent); 

arq^RTT. Tlie com. says gggm 1 

^ trafwl*. the shore of the sea. 

The sea is called fRT 

5r^«thewifoof the wife 

of the sage jfliPT '’i^as seduced by "who assumed the form 
of the sage. For this the sage cursed to be a stoue and 

X^ had a thousand marks on hb body, ■which were after-n’ards 
turned into eyes. See ? j nrgiq I. 48 and VII. SO for -the .story. 
The q;graf^FK contains the story ^ > 

fg wil; *it f riwl-dHK >1 ^ ^. 

=q fH’ III. 3. 144-145. ^rgrftenq^'in hb / 

story along -with others in a rationalistic manner. 
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( ) 3 T» 4 {trcTPj; solicited, vrooed ^ the 

•\7ife of See abore* p 9 ( notes ) as to the birth of 

3- single string of pearls ??nTr 

P. 1 0 11 9-16 arfe^ The principal sentence 13 

STTOW? § £{# VTTjTT §3^ 

^ about eight years old The affixes ^ and 

<^rt^ ^re added in the sense of ‘a little less than ’ 

’ IIT 5 3 67 jliW 

The eiM<.*hly gives 4},|^iiy and as synonyms Therefore 

■we may take f^i<ejo^ as meaning ‘toft of hair’ and «h|thMH‘h as 
‘the side-locks of hair on the temples’ ^=|uam^]l ( f^MW ) 
g^i^ufa 3^ cnn arg^?: who looked 

like cnpid horn again with his head encircled (si^^) hy the 
streak of smoke of the fire of S iva’s wrath The boy was 
handsome and had dark curling hair The poet fancies him 
to be with on his head ^ is dark and waving jtr 
wanted to help the gods against the demon 37^ who was to be 
killed by the son of In order to induce to marry 
Cnpid was about to shoot his flowery arrow, when S iva came 
to know Cupids intention and in wrath bnrnt him to ashes 
by the fire from his third eye Compare HI 

sro: *iraii!r $ TOf '^’#3 1 brch >winlra 

=mx li’ ftw?; ai^jraa aw siiatar (ligl*‘) ia iiafet w 

who exhibited as it were the compound Aiataraol Yishuu 
and S iva. Tor f i p h n gq i as an ear-ornment, see above p 34 This 
refers to the mythological story that is dark in colour and 
bright ifr^ sralt ( fore^irm ) jjffff&iT Rq zRT The 

com says *• qtg 3^ ’TIY ^ 

marked with the i^g of the axe that had been worn 
away in destroying the^T^fqs The idea is that in killing the 
the blade became worn out and what remained was the 
iron ring behind the blade The resembled the ring of 
the q^ thus worn away gjuj very frequently refers to the 
story of the slaughter of the yfqqs by vtyu*! PP 
the text killed for carrying away the cow of 

bis father The sons of killed lo 

absence of o® knowing tins took the vow of 

exterminating the ^f^qs and fulfilled it 21 times J7fq3r 

(coral) et qJTft%rJ3f«^raTf35R/3? 

The corals were red and curved. They 
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Ota faticlcd to bo the pieces of tbo ixoils of 'sbich 

stuck to the chest of 'JT^ is ■worn as an aus* 

picious thing. Put the comma after ond not after 

%5r. The boy looked like born again. 

For persecuting his son who was a devotee of fslroj, the 
latter assumed the man-Hon form and killed The 

story is given in the iTPi^dy<,l“l (^I)* fnj-'C'^even in boy- 
hood he bore himself proudly. — being* a boy yet, 

ho is styled ‘ the seed of the tree of valour’, 
an attendant of the two princes and ^), 

P. 10 11. 17-22 refers to 

= he looked upon (his two sons and the third 

Bhandi ) equally t. e. he bestowed equal care on all the three. 

means also ‘sight’, &aw with the third eye as well as 
with the other two. applies to the king also, 

applies to and 

courteous by nature (witb^); blowing from the ' south by 
nature ( with ). and the months 

of spring, .‘^rgar 4. 4. IB 1. tm is 

one of -the seven principal mountains of India. It is to be 
identified with the southern portion of the ghauts running 
from the south of Slysote and forming the eastern boundary of 
Travancore. and are .both excitants of hove. 

The seven oro gfWTT^?R4iI.‘ 1 ftwq’fir 

n’ 45. 88. - Compare for the %i? on 
and the idea also > 513 

Rrq: II’ qipqr^ 11.174. growing 

together with the joy of the subjects, as if it ( joy ) were ano- 
ther brother (of the two princes ^ and ). ' The idea 

is that as the princes became endowed with youth and all the 
esteemed qualities of young princes, the joy of the people also 
grew pari passu. Tlie adjectives from to ^pf|- apply to the 

princes and to ?a»uV whose 

pillar-like thighs were firm (with princes); 
whose pillars are firm and big ( with ). *1^1? 

(applies to both ), the forearm; the room near the gate 

or a quadrangle, that bad long bar-like arms. 

A city-gate has large bars to fasten it. 
whose chest -was broad like the panel of a gate. The word is 
qrnzj but is also written f^: 
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Jirg* (tall)^Tr^ ( rampart) ( charming), 

(with ^ IS also a 

tree ^ the site of a large city capable o£ 

giving shelter to all people ( applies to both ) 

P 10 1 23— p 1 1 1 9 The pnn 

cipal sentence 13 ?f?r 

JH'fiiyni — they (the princes) were charm 

ing and not to be gazed at They overpowered the world by 
their valour and their fame resembling flashing moonlight and 
therefore were like the sun and the moon ^ 41 
^ JTcTRiy gp=qT crpfipcr ?rp=*n^ The moon 

IS eTfira^r, while the sun is ? 377 <ff «I?r Kf 

(heat) 5 f(Wj| i,c The are either three or fourteen erfq 
the princes irere like fire and wind acting in unison and 
manifesting there effulgence and force If fire and wind com 
bined, the devastation wrought by them would be appalling 
%^f*r (with and 

(with princes) never waienng, mountains 

like two big bulls, they were fit for jiqgq. The two 
princes were so righteous that they were fit to h> e in 
(the age of virtue, see above p 3 notes) Bulls are fit to carry 
the yoke (gq) There is another suggestion fu also means 
‘*TH ’ lint ^ « fit to live 

in its entirety m giqgq only ^ ( 3 ?^ ) qqt ^ 

^ — who rode horses and had -^ell pro- 
portioned bodies ^ means ^ and also JIark the numer 

ons senses of ^ 1 

qR'if «hfH^ ftj’ ?«*i\ f qy B ) whose 

bodies are a s sig ned for carrying the sun and Vishnu ei^ is 
the charioteer of the sun and is the vehicle of 3 ^ 

. HHl itq^ -T’the princes rode the best of elephants Or 
their gait was like that of the best of elephants ( H ^ 

q^ ) Both are qi*ln^qq ^ rides the liest of ele- 

phants (^nq^ ), sleeps on ^ ( the best of serpents ) ‘q^jft 
1 ^TTqqnr^^ 5 cqqt qtf *he princes wore ear nogs 

diadem q^, who had a jv^si and q-q^ given to him bj the sun 
fromhis very birth, is a type ofcbarity Indra(whowascircfol 
to guard his son sr^ ) came to Kama disguised as a qiSTI 
begged of him his j.pgc; and qq^ and got them ^ being picas 
cd^with his liberality gave him a 51 ^ See q qq q Chap 310-311 
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(Kumbakoaamed.). See 43 

130. g^3T%qi';i^of all luminaries; of oil spirited persons, ^irrcr- 
;;4t rising and setting; prosperity and , decline.i 'erTTP^rr-^^i^t^ 
■who on account of their great pride could not contain them- 
1 selves in the hut of the earth hemmed in (B 52 )by the restraint 
of the bolt in the shape of the shores that are near it. 3Ttn^ 
jir. p. of JIT "with the negative particle. enEiHT ^T ^ 3 ?jt55: %tt 
i^Kbr: ^ =g? ^ The earth is bounded by 

the shores of the sea; and therefore it fell short of their ambi- 
tions. TiT^ also means ‘ size. ’ also means ‘ -wretched 

hut.’ In a wretched hut even an ordinary man cannot contain 
himself. ^;...iiTHt ^bo disliked even their shadow falling 
I away from light. The shadow of an object naturally falls in 
• the direction opposite to that from which a light comes. , They 
‘ l)eing ^%;^desired that everything that was theirs (even a 
shadow ) should be %3r:^3^ and not ott^T^Ug. 
of the deaitalive base of (though there is ub sense of desire). 

itT° I ^TOT— 

The idea is that they could not bear even this that their image 
I should be reflected in the toe-nails of others (and thus it might 
appear that .they were bowing at the feet of others). The 
1 idea is similar to ‘g: ( P* 1 )• 

11 ^ ( 1 ) by the curling; (2) defeat or running away. 5|¥T... 
jI|T^f — the idea is when the umbrella ( one of the insignia of 
sovereignty) was held over them it was reflected in their crest 
jewel and thus a second umbrella seemed to exist. They could 
not tolerate the existence of a second umbrella (a rival emperor) 
and therefore felt ashamed even when a second umbrella 
existed in reflection only, the son of 

is one of the names of giifS^q . eig’ilTOJIT^ ^5. The idea 
is that they wanted the term ( lord ) to be 'applied 

to themselves alone and could not bear that any one else 
( even the God ) should he so called. ^be 

liars or god of war of Indian mythology. Host of his epithets 
have reference to the circumstances of his birth, cast his 
seed in Agni, who unable to bear it, cast it into the Ganges. 
It was then transferred to the' six each of whom bore a 

I son. The six sons were then mysteriously combined into one 
j with six mouths.' He was the commander of the gods against 
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the demon Tvhom he slew See 36 and 37 

^^rreftc^FKlII G and III 1 142 ff (1) 

reflection, (2) rival in^ Even in folding their hands 

at the morning and evening adoration, their heads ached 
To fold the bands is a sign of 
humility and submission They had to fold hands m 
Even this caused them their hearts were 

pained even by the bow borne by the cloud They could not 
tolerate any ono wielding a bow and hence were distressed when 
they saw the ram bow m the cloud nr p of th e 

intensive base ^ The reading is not so good as 

It would mean ‘whose hearts were shalen ’ ofT^ 
'if&fvT by the Lings painted in pictures They were accustom 
ed to the fact that ordinary rulers bowed at their feet 

( disc ) ^ The sun has only a limited (disc), 

they wanted an unlimited *[0551 { sphere of influence extending 
over numerous neighbouring and distant Lings) The 

(in the 8th Sarga) gives the views of several authors on 
the number of Lings constituting a ire?? Ordinarily 
comprises twelve near and distant Lings 

\ grgi j^ ra ^ n* tn 8 41 Seetheftm^ 

on sTRnRWo I 345 ^ 

u’ (q^*R[t^) ^ 

In churning the ocean the gods made the churning handle 

^ 5 I iicmpT^ 

II’ I 9 76 was one of the 14 jewels churned 

out The princes (^ and ^r5^o) never allowed any (king) 
to carry ofi their { glory ) and therefore laughed at the 
ocean that allowed its 5!^ ( the goddess ) to be earned off by 
a (mountain) For qf m see above p 31 ^ITI 

( 5r^ ) ^ -A- powerful person would offer ( battle ) the 

wind though powerful offered no (it had no body) 
q i<S5‘|4^ ff ^ deer, of the tails of which chowries 

are made, are to be found in the Himalayas The 
emblem of sovereignty Therefore they could not bear that 
the mountain should be fanned by the tails of ^ 

femTT'Tl — conches are found on. the seashore Conches were 
blown by great warriors only There is perhaps another idea 
''S' IS one of the nine They could not allow (treasure) 

to remain with wf^rf?}’ The author perhaps intends also a 
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picturesque effect.- ^ and are Trords meaning enormous 
numbers. ‘ 51 ^ ^ ^ I ?jiqf 

^ I TT^ 'Kr? ^ *MTOT^ II’. '^•••H?*TT^r. 

( is tbo lord o! Ibo ocean in mythology, ^’s sovereign- 
ty extended over the earth bounded by ‘the four oceans.. 
arspT^trrffr SsrifSl unrr ( sliade; splendour ) Para- 

sols shade one from the sun. Though they did not carry away 
the parasols of kings -whom they vanquished, they made them 
{ *• void of sp^pdour; void of shade against the sun ). 
There is an apparent contradiction which is removed by taking 
the other sense of upn". they were pleased with 

( t. e. they bestowed favours upon ) the good, though not court- 
ed by them (the good), and poured nectar (sweet words) 
with their lips on them. There is another meaning duo to^, 
which gives rise to means ‘transparent, cleat’ 

( as applied to wine ). ijg means ‘wine’. ‘Even on good (t. e. 
teetotallers) people they poured wine with their lips, they being 
without having taken (wine)'. IVemove the comma ofter 
OTO^. (1) family; (2) bamboo. ( g WT oiT (1) by their pride; (2) 
by heat, (1) decline; (2) withering. The force of 

aif^lies in this— if bamboos wore to be destroyed fire would have 
to be brought near them; but the two princes brought about 
the decline of even dislant kings. 

Bead 5F^rr«lTB0 for ^TTW^rra*. ( darkness ) 

inn Jiirr?- ^ 

^ nfenq; *3nr 11 ^ ttiniu. 1 ’ 

Their hands wore darkened by the practice of sword play. 
That darkness is fancied to be due to the extinguishing of the 
fire of the prowess of kings. at the times of (martial) 

exercise. deep. STVzpnlquluiiA after enjoyment that was 
near ( t. c. that occurred 0 short while before). f§:n;...5sqj^ — 
the twang of their bows spread in all direotioas. The author 
fancies that the twang was the talk of the princes with the 
damsels ( the quarters ). *Rt‘ — whose 

names became known. — Tbe iftqs are either spoken of 

as seven ( 5 tt 3, gsy, a°d or eighteen. 

See II. 1. 11 ff. and gqrf P TT * ? ou Ilf- 25 (for 

fiHjft'IT ) and 7 :^ for 6. 38. 

P. 1 1 11. 10-22 ^Th^|«i ^that bad taken his 

dinner. good servants, the first essential of sover- 
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cignty, are difficult to obtain For the seven Angas of 
above p 5 ^ generally mean persons, being agreeable 

in company, make the king their wealth, like atoms The idea 
IS that mean persons are ngrceiblo to whatever the king says 
when they are in his company and thus by flattery make him 
the source of irealtlj to themselves There are double meanings 
It IS the atoms that produce the ( earthy substance) 

and are technical words in the philosophy 

The sysjs are »s one 

of tho seien categories of the system ‘syjfjjniqw 

?rnTFJrfl^lWRmpTRT ?m *RI* 1 T * eim? « defined as 

Me it IS an inseparable connection of such 
things as the n hole and its parts, qaahtiss and actions and 
their abode ic Action is produced in the atoms by the will 
of God, two give rise to a 5TjDp-and three to a 

^gtojip and sg on, when the earthy and other substances are 
ultimately ei olved The are the causes of ic 

and between these latter and the there is So 

10 means (m the case of atoms) 'being favourable 
( s. e entering into relation with their eifeots, the 
Ac ) on account of their liking for play ^r^iRr 

making to dance ( 1 ) children ( 2 ) fcnflers Children in 

plaj make the peacock dance Rogoes, in whose hands the king 
becomes a puppet, make him dance (act) as they please The 
com gia es another sense of ’ But this is not 

absolutely necessary rogues having entered into 

the heart (t e having secured influence over the princes mind) 
transfer their disposition to him, as in a mirror In a mirror 
also tendrils transfer bodies ( » e the forms of tendrils arc 
reflected ) The gives q^zfTT^ 

as the meaning of 45^ and ^[^4’ as tho meaning of 

deceivers impostors ( 1 ) by false sights ; 

(2) by false doctrines a m gfe (f) * 4 eas about things that have 
no existence (srrt 3fe 1 ^»th ^ ) (2) false notion* 

Impostors warp the mind of the prince with false doctrines 
dreams delude us by presenting things to our vision that do not 
exist j}^ rogues not being watched, bring about 

intoxication by singing, dancing and laughter 3^%{yT 

Ki as diseases of wind when neglected bring on madness 
q is one of tho three humonrs of the body and ^pfi) 
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. A mad man sings, dances and laughs. , (1) thirsty; (2) 

, greedy ( for -weaUh ( 1 ). not, lying on the earth; 

. (2) lowborn. ^ 2?^^— (1) cannot be seized; (2) 

, cannot be reconciled. The =«fRRi bird always feels , thirst be- 
causo it cannot drink the water on the earth, but subsists on a 
i few drops from the cloud. Sailing as it does through the sky 
) it cannot be seized. 

. ( 1 ) in the lake; ( 2 ) in the mind. ( 1 ) moving 

about; ( 2 ) appearing. ( 1 ) fishermen; ( 2 ) cheats, 

Fishermen catch fish. in the jn^T^T labe. Cheats 
are so clever that they grasp the thought ( of the prince ) the 
moment it rises in his mind. Ordinarily one’s thoughts aro 
understood by their effects, — those who exhibit can- 

vas on which ore • drawn the torments of Hell inflicted by 
Yama on sinners. See ^ "where we have a person 

) sho^Ying Wf?- (1 ) on canvas; (2)inthosky. 3^1^: 

c who sing loudly. Hogues draw paintings in the sky f. c. build 
castles in the air, represent to the king as possible what is im' 
possible. 5 Rqii; ( 1 ) the point of an arrow, barb; (2) pain. 

( 1 ) been orrows; (2) importunate in their 
demands. Head for 3!f5T^: contact, 

i tested by trials of honesty. ‘gtjviT 

\ The of contains n chapter styled ^?P5rT* 

' ^RSTRJPTTc'TPTT^’ ( I- 0* ) details four kinds of called 
OQd I^Ffir valiant. hand- 
some or learned. sons of the king of Malva, or 

Rajputs from Malva. 53n’...firfKl not separable from ray body 
like my two arms (t. e. I regard them as ray own body), giinr* 
jpjo — for these seo Introduction, ... You two 

should-not behave towards them on the same footing as .other 
attendants. 

p. 11 1. 22— p. 12 1-..17 The prin- 
cipal sentence is fT? ijRy'd 

(p- 12 .1.. 9) 

this and the following adjectives in the accusative 
ijualify below, 5^0^— the eldest of the two 

brothers was in front, as was proper. oiERSR'df?! 

3 lfTO^ ''cry lo^ In stature. who, with very heavy 

steps, ns if steadied the earth that was unsteady on account 
of being transferred to numerous kings. The earth has passed 
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through the hands of several kings and so lihe ^ 

®^Rf 3 ^ C and T translate ‘ which trembled with 

the movements of numerous kings ’ This is not so striking as 
the sense given by us (leaping) ^ gg 

giRiT ( growth or mass ) Hdll^ JII?r ^ ( fat ) snr 

endowed with a pair of very thin shanks ( ) issu 

ing from the knee joints that were not prominent and that 
( therefore ) appeared as if to fall down from a pair of thighs 
that were plump with hard flesh of tough growth due to leaping 
constantly practised His thighs were muscular and round 
while the knee bones were not prominent ( as they would be 
n the case of one who was not muscular ) and bis legs were 
thin The shanks therefore appeared to jump out of his 
rounded thighs { sides) 

^ ( with ( with force ) 

gpTtJl ( rubbing ) %«r giH I QH had a waist the smallness of 
which was laid bare by his sides that were hollowed ( being 
void of fatty layers ) At the time of cburniog the ocean for 
the 14 jewels became the handle and was the rope. 
See above (notes) p 42 The sides of were scratched off by 
the violent rubbing of the rope Vasnki and so its gv?r became 
slight ifgxiJl room to innumerable ( tokens of ) 

regard received from his master Even now it is usual to 
■u ear on the chest medals awarded to a person for excelling in 
anything C and T render • offered room for unbounded feel 
mgs of respect for his master * This is not good The poet 
IS giving the good points in the physique of 
the largeness of his heart The plural is also 

against the latter interpretation quiet and 

graceful movements One wlio swims has to move uis ornTs 
backwards and forwards as in walking Youth is a period 
that can scarcely be crossed without pit falls giTTf^ 
JTTfolgq jRbglgr trw 

(with iRTT ( 

®l^) 3Tff;g round 

fore arm was marked by the line of the scar of the bow string 
the scar that had a pencil of rays from the ruby in the brace 
let of the left hand and from which ( therefore ) the budlike 
flame of the fire of valour seemed to shoot forward As to the 
wearing of on the left foreanOj see notes above p 13 His 
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forearm had a scar made by the bowstring and on the scar rays 
from the jewelled bracelet fell, which appeared like flames of 
fire. slightly red. ^ that hung 

down from his high shoulder. On his shoulder fell the reddish 
light of the jewel in his ear-ornament. It resembled the skin 
of the Buru deer, which is worn ocross the chest and shoulder 
by a Hence the word See 

2. 14 For a graphic de- 
scription of the equipment of a see 

IV . 20. »iS\ai *1^ E* Sc^fzi 

f^ar Tlft'fl *rFr. 

5^3 — Oi face on the checks of which there was a re- 
flection of a female figure drawn in lines on the armlets that 
had projecting points. His face was like the moon, is 

said 'to be the special favourite of the moon. On his check 
there was the reflection of a 3f^:qn‘. The moon's heart thinks 
of The star has flashing light, as the points of" 

the ^5^ flash light. For at the end of compounds, see 

above, p. 31. ^ flTW < ) W. cr«:4 

He had a downcast ©ye ( by way of 
showing his humility) and therefore taught humility to lotus 
beds, Is represented os standing in an expanded lotus. 

He, though desirous of ( glory ), had a downcast look and 
not on uplifted face like the lotuses. ^ 0 ! crest, ornament 
worn on the crown of tho head. Is a kind of red 

flower. loyalty, means ‘redness’ also, 

^ 1 ) humility; ( 2 ) capacity to bend, flexibility. 

4tmf!T %: presented by all the bows 

that were afraid of bemg brok en in th eir rings (». e. their 
crests). Connect with But to connect separate words 

with part of a is rather unusual. The reading of some 

of the MSS of B « much better, but seems to !« 

a conscious improvement. Bows have jtsbTT C they bend ) and 
transferred it to him. confined, restrained. jpT...q§- 

who acted according to the status of a nobly born youth, 
lliat ( status ) is the seat of trust, as if it were his sweet-heart. 

( 1 ) brilliant ; ( 2 ) high-spirited. 8Tnn?3I applies to both 
and ^rftRT. He was higb-spiritcd and had a winning 
disposition and therefore resembled the sun, having a moon > 
inside it. hurting, robbing. who by 
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tlic cliirra of his person purchased the people at sight and sold 
them into the hands of joy Tlie moment the people saw bun, 
tliey ga\T 3 tfieir aHegiance to him and >iere further delighted 
"What one buys, one may sell to another — connect 

iMth 5 :^ 3 . sng tall fair, lute red IR 

red arsenic under the guise of a crest 

of flowers, that ( crest ) was not aery prominent This 
shows his The white jttHI crest 

resembled his great (g*) iRf which is poetically represent 
■cd to bo white His wanted to go out ( t e spread ja the 
world ) and therefore kissed him on the liead ( as jtif^ flower) 
as a father ( ) wJien Icaa log the house on a journey may kiss 

his son on the head hy the meeting of his eyebrows 

and qfiR 'Were united in him for the first time after 
a long interval and are rarely found together 

His eyebrows that met were as it were the first sign of 
this union ?narf?rf 5 jn ( 1 ) phiccil in the heart (withe»rf^)j 
( 2 ) fixed on lus chest ( with 

which IS the object of 

^ ( pillow ) 3T!r^ WHTNT tired by 

passing to innutnoroble chieftains bed of the 

slabs of stones His chest was smeared with cool 

paste and therefore resembled the stone, which is also 

white and His chest had a necklace of pearls which 

resembled a white pillow His chest was broad like a slab 
rested on liis chest after being tired iLc and the 

other words in the accusative up to ?iq?r are governed by 

*^3 eye which avas given to him 

as a bribe ( ) by the terrified deer The same words 
are to be understood after A.C The idea is that his eye 
was beautiful like that of the deer, the rest to be construed 
Eimilarly ^ciRl<r bamboo like (» e high) nose broad 

shoulders gipiT that remained out of those that were left 

after being hunt down in chase 

P. 12 11 lS-38 aT^ with foni 

limbs 1 c hands and knees the earth (affectionate) 

5 ;fH ?PTT (indicated) (cast aside) 

vrlq^PfT your desires will give you this special 
distinction that the result will follow m all its fulness, like the 
tre« of Paradise whose head hung 
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on the earth i. e. ■who prostrated tlicmselves. at the same 

time. *n'WSH- and ^ got 

up. The reading of A SRJT3: ^ ^ 

means they (grRRjjH and RT^Rgn) up and bo^red to and 
^ and these t'wo latter bowed to their father. It is better to 
suppose that and ^ did not allo'w the young men any 

time to bow to themselves. going away from 

the range of the ( prince’s ) eye, like the opening and shutting 
of the eye. and are always present in the eye. The 

two princes always stood l)efore ^ and (es:- 

halation ) and (inlialation) are also ajfirgjjj (done through 

the mouth ). 7r^«[fd4V our hands are constantly at 

our side. 

' ’ P. 12 1. 29— p. 13 1. 24 ajjj fiv 

(applies to botli and ) — clever; fine, qrsjrg — 

The of (!• 3. ) enumerates tlie C 4 arts such as 

dtR, whose familiarity 

(with ^ts and f[?jTs) was on the increase. 5in«>-3f^ as arrows 
on the target. «rT5I--f^'r occupying the outer court. 

that came ( i. e. occurred to him ) in its o'^-n context. The 
man was thinking on somo topic or story and in connection 
■with it he remembered a verse which'ho sang loudly, erpff”" 

5T?5f mrew i 

^TlSSiiT II’. Terse S. The sentence is fl^qRT StTT S’STr'TST^ 
TRRfrf a gro'wing daughter costs her father in the 

whirlpool of gloom, as a rising river casts its bant in a whirl- 
pool. e>i; JT05r5; ( with )} ( with 

?RT 5RI^ at the time of the impending 
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corao an attribute and therefore take it as an adjective of 
become the fuel ( of the fire of torment ) 

%!Tr ft?r rule of conduct (regarded 
as ) right, by vrhomsoea er it may have been made is not ap 
proved of by me — according to 

ferpTK^*!^’ «IT 4^ ^ 32 fondled on our knees g pRpi 

nre taken array by strangers ( er^^iT ) "^ho come all 
of a sudden these indeed are the branded spots 

of this worldly existence t < these are the most painful of the 
events of this overwhelming all 3 tii^ 

good men are grieved at the birth of a daughter though 
both (son and daughter) are equally (their) offspring 
good men offer water by their tears to their 
daughters ei en at the time of their birth- Emphasis is laid on 
the word ^nTTTe^j because water is offered to the dead Good 
men shed tears when a daughter is born grjrT STKPTT 
( acceptance ) tf ( avoided ) ^ is the 

object of The roots g), and 3 Tt^, when preceded 

by 3if5r, govern the accusative of the abode (3TTNTC) 

qf 1 4 46 qqr more do the eni oys of the 

suitors come in the more does wretched anxiety enter deep 
into my heart like a woman abashed woman that 

feels abashed will run inside the house 

the ways of the world qualities in a bridegroom 

(or ‘excellent qualities ) orfir the wise follow (» e 

pay great regard to ) noble birth alone Mark the v ersc 

i ‘q^r ^ *iRrT Rai sir; * 

"RT II’ ffuoted by commentators on ^ 

'R feel standing at the head of all kings 
q^ t rr q R. HK ^Itt foot print of 

IS said to reside on the top of mountain i 

with would mean that was devoted to (* 

® ftrq)’ — fo*" Maukharis, see Introduction Trom 

the inscriptions it appears that the correct form is either 
O'" The reading of A therefore bad Dana in 

Ins introduction to the has ’iRTfff »r?f 

sr^ Jia as^fhe were the sun (jf^rf^) 
come to the earth gSj not inferior to his father m his 

*^es irr;— refers to VIdtdC 
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useful only in nursing them (and notin determin- 
ing such delicate questions as their disposal in marriage), unff- 
uot different from (i. e. no better than ) their nurses, 
iu bestowing them (in marriage) their fathers are 
the ( sole ) authority, difference 

being made by pity. gives expression to the 

general feeling of Indian mothers that they love their daught- 
■ers more than their sons and assigns the reason for this. The 
position of the daughter in society excites the pity of the 
mother more than that of the sons. Read ernSat STTfcfjff. 

my lord knows how to act so that she (;CT^ 2 ft) 
will not become a lifelong (source of) anxiety to us. The 
reading of A ‘zpn is not good. The meaning 

then would be ‘ my lord knows how lifelong anxiety would be 
caused to us *, C reads ‘artifqtff ifttrf which yields the . 

same sense as the text ( 

P. 1 3 1. 25— p, 14 1. 32 thtT g ... governs 

the accusative according to the 

on I. 4. 48. qiwiT^. STffff 

( delight ) qualifies which refers to 

The principal sentence is !srRFg^...»iRl etnsij 

The author now gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the preparations of a marriage in a royal family. ;3^ 
jrarPra^ the peo- 

ple in which were decked by the betel, fragrant powders and 
flowers that were being given with an unrestrained band. 

btuw ( ^5^ ) Skilled 

nrtisans were invited from all countries. ( king’s 

( useful materials ) ( collection ) SR ^R'*" 

where the pre- 
sents sent by numerous chiefs were brought ( to the roynl_ pre- 
sence ) by the doorkeepers of the king ( ). 

according to f^grR:’ ^rr. 4. 4. 69. sqprrif^^: 

( invited ) snncIT.* stcft ( attracting, winning ) 

(-wine) (wild) 

^ (shaken, moved ) ^toiT: (drumsticks) 

'IS ( sharp ) fIgjH ( striking ) ^ 

Leather workers had been summoned to make drums and were 
plied with wine. In their intoxication they struck the drums 
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lustily JF^NRTfsr 

jn wliich such utensils as mortar, pestle and grinding stones 
Avere decked Trith five finger prints of powder ( of turmeric 
probably) The fi\ e fingers were dipped m turmeric mixed 
with water and the mortar Ic were smeared with the finger 


marks by Avay of In the 2nd3^5re "^e read 

on which the 

Com ^^’„Ev^^ow 

the pestle and grinding stones are so marked 3n^nS%^- 

(bards) ir^xinT rRT 3ng4ltFlT' (quadrangles) 

qfawrrq where images of ^ (wife of 

^ ) were being set up A reads oji^lqqfaOTq», would 

mean that * images of were being set up in quadrangles 

(The works on marriage ritual lay down that should be 
worshipped A T 

’jqrqqrq.’ i ^ qrw1^?rav^^>- 

5r^qi?TII Jir5^ q*R3«f 

rsnOTTl^rfr I 5^^ q xr? ^ 1 ’ ” q’lote'l from^ 

Nardurgikai’s notes on "VII 3 The says ersqnqr* 

sff^r'TT 1 ^ ^ 

^a;i’ gjnnt* 

where caipenters began to measure with their measuring line 
the marriage altar. -the carpenters were honour- 

ed for their trouble by presents of white flowers, unguents 
jind clothes (^: whose hands 

had brushes held up (m whitewashing) (chunani) 

mounted on ladders. q"q:= 

3^q . qq^f^qqr^r 

of the palace wall (jnW^O on the street (nol«^ ) 
whitened srr ^ awT 

the feet of the P®°P ® 

Avere coloured by the flood of the torrents of Abater rom 
heap ( ) of safflower that was powdered ( g^r ) ^d t 

Avashed Pn^^^ TTTqT qh^qt^H- C^-) ^ j 

3T|[q qf^p^ where the courtyard was surging with 
elephants that were being examined as suitable bn a S 
qrgq:.( n ) is a kind of ^ Iqq. ql?R> means tlie gift® * ^ 
_given to a woman at the time of marriage when she ^ 

Witcher husband ‘ q'nPR HcTT ^ ^ 

" fqq''^ftffr qspl-’ ( engage 
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»n: ^ ^tinpir: For^ ECO notes p. 21. A 

inarriftije ^as to Ikj pcrforinr«l only when certnin signs of 
the Z«Klirto Tvcro on tlio horizon nnd when there were no 
evil aspects of the planets. For example, the 
‘firtBTe^H.PTsrt'Rnl^: i 

>Tqf?r gn^y ii >. 
This verso gives Iho evil aspects of the planets with tin* 
^tr. *I ^.<.gtTr: (crocwHlo — shnpc<i) qs p - s q; (conductors 

Marathi ) mHi: qltriqplhnijj: CqqTO'lf 

(goldsmiths) STETJ^ (carried on) ^.w,^ 

(gq’^'rvT) tRif (shaping, hammering) 2T5T^* ^ 50if l^i: 7 
qy. gT ^?TT:: a- terrace 1»efo rc an o_uter door. JJnnftai 
( constructc<l ) ruPn: fT*qt: qpqqrTT qiSTT tt^TT: 

■ STT^q: ^ atnpr: (plasterers) qfpi^. lieatl !?;trzq;T<> 

forqroqrr*. Or^rctml 

w her«_ gronj>s_p f cl ay--workers were 
cngagc<nn_mAl:ing clay figuresjof fishes, tor_Uij«cs, croco<lilos, 
coconnuts, phantain and !>ctcl tre<^. connect tins 

srith snt*vfqfbl5qnn?( four lines Mow. wlio girt 

tip their own loins i. e. who personally engaged in pliysioul 
lal«ur. (UMt<t;uqjW) (assigncsl) 

srhlT ?I«nJ yrjv:. f?P^h-*ig;qqry5 ^ho rendered glossy 

the pas'cmcnts l»csracarcd with red lead. yUI' 

Vlgt-n * 5I3 on which wero j>hicc*l sticky hand-innrks of 
pigment for white-washing. ‘stTfPpi Jil^% ’q* 

^ 1 ^ 1 . wlio raised the pillars of tho marri.ago 

( 55^50 platforms, the tops of winch sverc inarketl with’ 
tender mango and As'oka leaves, and which (pillars) wero' 
red with tho Alaktaka dye placed on them. ‘ 

inven now_innngojcavcs are hung up from pillars A-c, as 
auspicious. ~lrfqCTfH-’“-this and the following instrumentals 
•jualify erftq^jpftfq: below. »ix from early morn. Tho 

wives of chieftains were in tho palace from tho early morn 
engaged in various occupations. -C and T translate ‘ from tho 
furthest orient,’ which ecgdis far — fetched, finely 

dressed. q^...nni5^fvr; singing auspicious ( songs ) pleasing to 
the ear (gfaO and containing in them mention of tho families, 
■of the brido and bridegroom. dying neck- 

strings with their fingers that were smeared (eg^u) svith 
'various paints (qrfq::). f^...Hu-qi4’tfiT; who, being clever 
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on tbo insido of the cloth and hence they -were done in the 
reverse order of nature so that the outside (that 

■%\‘ould ho visible to others) ■would show tho beautiful in 
their natural form. C and T translate * some', now dry, 
were liaving all the charm of sprays reproduced in their twist- 
ed shapes.’ Tliis is obscure, some— others, 

^ which the spotting -with saffron 
p.aste had commenced f. e. some of the textures were being 
marked with spots of saffron p.aslc. perfuming the 

body with unguents. ‘ ^ g 

tnf«: >mTTRTf?r >T5^rM 

^ the fragile upper garments among which were torn by the 
maids that had lifted up their arms. The idea is not quite 
clear. Xho meaning seems to be: — The maids raised tboir 
bands to gather together the textures as they became ready. 
In doing so they tore away their own fragile upper garments. 

^'®rds indicate the material of which the 
garments were made, made of Cax, linen. gjTpriJ 
Made of cotton. qr 

ft} ‘ft5* jfhiTt ’sns g «rT^ fra’ ft *9r 

The treats ijtri and 5^ as aynonyms. C 

and T translate 5^ as ‘bark silk.’ Bi^i ra r g^ : lit. ‘made of the 
threads of saliva’ 1. e. made of spider’s thread. This is other- 
wise called q ^alq ^oD which remarks jfJ}- 

^ used in the sense of in general. 
It must here mean a made from a particular material. C 
and T translate ‘muslin*. silk ga rments. The 

gives it as a synonym of f 5 wr.f?T»l: 

resembling the slough of serpents. fTPfT* *rilwfC 

as delicate ( or dne ) as the insido of a plantain plant not 
fully developed. C and T tronslate ‘soft as the unripe plain- 
tain’s fruit.’ This is not correct, means the plant and 

not its fruit. No one in India need bo told how fine and de- 
licate the inside of the plantain pfant is. The inside of the 
fruit, however unripe, is not soft. The clothes 

were so fine and light that even the breath of a person made 
them mo-ve on the body of the wearer. ^qfrtg^J—the garments 
were of such fine texture that they were not visible to the eye, 
but were only determined to bo on the body by touch, 
the garments being variously tinted presented 
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hues o£ the rainbovr q«ahfies f%=^ 

?nfir ^ ^ (^<0 of )— hj tlie 

hrilliant coverlets of M’liich (beds) the swarms of Hamsas 
were veiled (re were cast into the shade ) are •ahite 

R%3^<J2 ' ^q»ri5 , »r^li , 

other nouns in the instrumental are to be connect 
cd with and the following adjectives with 

bodices that were added to { t c overlaid ) with brilliant 
pearls aT% with thousands of pieces of fine cloth rent 

asunder for various uses ajfir tFR with canopies of cloth 
that were glowing with fine silU garments freshly dyed 

o^nirpt am ^ I 

umirmift 'Rcnft' 

with pandah all the thatches ( ) of winch were 
co\ ered with masses of clothes The word mTO? *s unusual 
( ha-\ ing paintings prominent on them ) { fio® 

silk cloth) I 5^5711 ©?q; causing eagerness or 

excitement 

P 15 h 1-lC ^3 connect 

each instrumental with the following locatne The principal 
sentence is fiWrCT 5T?m^— she though 

one, seemed to be dnided m manifold trays §3:^^ *7r»Trfr^ — 
her heart was with her husband, her curiosity was AVith the 
1 ndegroom These clauses explain how she was bhe 

-was cnrious to know what the bridegroom looked like 
respectful behaviour courtesy bei body -nas 

engaged in moving about her eye was occupicl 

in seeing things done and left undone sjtr^Tfc now and then 
again and again f^i^mrRr (degiatched) ( camels and 

mares ) srfSt^ sn u r g ^ ( pleasure ) ^ The princip d 

sentence is t>3- -7 srrWJT 

sif? — ^n marriage ceremonies only those v\ omen whoso 

husbands are living take any prominent part ^i^ui 
So manj minstrels had como there that it seemed that the 
quarters contained nothing else hut them Fvplam the follow 
mg clauses similar!} ^717 5|ii — Even the domestics were 
loaded w itli so man} ornaments that they seemed to be nothing 
but ornamenta, ?{q creation world Head fcf 

wl eu the festival Seemed to grow as if it Mcro 
juado of Lakshmt » e ev erytlimg in the festival vras so gorge 
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ous fttid splendid. (trensure) — connect this, and the 

folloTring locatives vith below. U seemed as 

if there was n youth of prosperity and as if there was a new 
regime of pleasure from — the heir- 

npparent. . The installation ot an heir-apparent is a very im- 
portant function, as will appear from the ^TRnr^. — 

one counts with the aid of one’s fingers. aTT^.,.v^; — the un- 
furled banners seemed to ho looking out for the arrival ( of 
the marriage day ), as a person stretches his neck and tries to 
descry a person coming from A distance. the 

echoes of the drums beaten in the palace sprciid far and wide. 
The echoes went so far, the poet fancies, to receive the coming 
^ (astrologer). hhWI^' 

arfsRS:^: — unconnected i. e. strangers, 

lonely. 

P. is 11. lG-25 

ffif, ^—object of this is a par- 

ticle indicating ‘ I hope.’ qunirrri^— servants were to use 
the verb erurn^'^ith reference to whatever the king s.a5d or 
asked. S!Fr7...srn?T knowing him to have come to intimate the 
arrival of tho bridegroom, (so act) 

that there will be no defect due to the passing away of the 
hour fixed for marriage. Tho reading of B is better, hut 
seems to be an emendation purposely ^mode. sent 

him hack. 

p. I 5 1. 26 — p. 1 6 1. 14 eT?T...JT^tPTh Tho principal 

sentence is (p-15 h 33 )...ji^in-. 

fade in the evening. The bride’s face glow- 
ed with expectation of the hour ot marriage. The poet fancies 
that the glory of the fading was transferred to the beam- 
ing face of the bride. ende<l {past. p. p. of ^ w ith 

:\adsi^). when the sanTooEedr^i.ant like the 

tender feet of the Glory of the bridal day. The sun looks red 
when setting. The feet of handsome young ladies are red. 

^ ^ separating. 

The ruddy goose becomes , separate from its mate at the close 
of day and is a type of abiding love. See notes p. 10. This 
reparation is fancied to be due to tho shame felt at the fact that 
the pairs were eclipsed in love by the brWe and brideg- 
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room when the radiance of the evening looking 

as delicate as a red silken garment flashed in the sky as if it were 
the banner of marital felicity A banner also waves in the sky 
and may be of red silk ggHK ^ A-c 

^rtcT ^hen darkness variegated like the pigeon 3 throat 
began to obscure the faces of the quarters as if it were the dust 
( raised ) by the arrival of the bridegroom s procession Both 
and dust are dark and obscure the face 
should be construed i\ ith and not with *^5 C 

and T do qg ^ according to anTO%^ *s o- synonym of iRqpr, 

A-C , «r§^ means ‘ dark white ' and 

not ‘yellow See VI 4 ^ 

ready to effect the ci?r (^he auspicious aspect of the heaven 
ly bodies ) This applies to both the stars and the astrologers 
pf p of ^ 3 A with going up, rising ( 1 ) 

galaxy of luminaries, ( 2 ) astrologers A person who is ^ 

gets up ?r^Trr»ff imr The round di'c of the moon 

resembles a round qqPT rnTT *r9r 

( with oinsqf) saucer, a lid Earthen pots marked 

With white lines are even now required m marriage cere 
monies The Com remarks nft: 

m mr ’ns (atJj of 

5^ when th® beds of night lotuses with their 
faces raised up ( 1 e with expanding buds ) as if laughed at 
the moon saj ing ‘you have risen to no purpose’ The splcn 
dour of the mOonliko face of the bride dispelled all the gloom 
of evening As the gloom was dispelled by the beauty of the 
brides face, the moon that rose in the sky had nothing left to 
dispel The expanding of the buds of is fancied to bo the 
raising of faces by them A person in ridiculing another also 
makes grimaces towards him of tnqi^ ) 

that waved many flashing red chownes rrwft 

^ 3TirT?iqu) KPmnrT 

( with ), gfi’qq qnnT?5r ( with qrqrll ) 3^ 

qrqttl^ IS common to both and qtTm The idea is — 

footmen waving red chownes ran before the bridegroom The 
Jeaf like red ends of the chownes were raised up The desire 
of the bridegroom also ran liefore him Desire had shooting 
from it passion ( qpr ) Connect and with 

'‘'m (iTCTtrt) Siwi iRTOI SlI ^ntUIJi HTTil ^ 
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The idea is: — had -with him troops of horses 'that neighedi 
The horses in the capital of jnTRPC^fT neighed in response. 
This is represented as •welcome offered to the horses of the son- 
in-law by the horses in the capital, 

(5«r^) an wlios© trappings 

■■were made of gold, — C and T translate'* with gay 

honsings.’ painted cloth. troo’ps 

( *?ZT ) of elephants, he ( ) as if made again darkness that 

was dissolved by the rise of tlio moon. Elephants are dark.' 

*iw; ( rode 
a female elephant whoso head "was decked with a necklace of 
27 pearls. I»nii...^5 

ns the moon had risen in the eastern quarter, ( ^ ) 

the lord of the east, which also is decked with a line of stars 
See above p. 25. %'■ (with 

’ and ^^;). tononft^TC®' the bards 

that danced to a particular time went before him and caused 
an uproar. 3rT?5:— ■was young. In also the 
resound with the chirping of various birds. with 

the light of an array of lamps, accompanied with the 

fragrance of perfumed oil poured on them (lamps), he render- 
ed the tvhole world yellow, as if with a cloud of fragrant dust 
of saffron. JrfgqrRT ( jasmine ) ( wreath ) frWJ 

^ artqT^xr: <rf^ ( with flniBT >. On his head he 

•wore a wreath of jasmine, in the midst of which was n bunch 
of flowers. ho OS if laughed at the moon-lib even- 
ing with its moon surrounded by a halo, ^[qtq;^: 

The looked like the moon and the white wreath like 

halo. STTcH^ (vanquished) qq?T^: (qqq:) ^ ^tra. 

^^qf^re: qw. a garland worn over 

the left shoulder and under the right arm’(llke q^q^); hence 
a mantle, wore as an ornament a string of flowers on the 

left shoulder and under the other arm. 'HC was more hand- 
some than TRq. The bow of Cupid is flowery. A bo-w" is 
• also worn on the shoulder. By vanquishing ?T?qq^ took 
from his hand his flowery bow and wore it as a • The 

word qi^ suggests another meaning. One who is ccnquerfcd has 
to offer tribute. ’ fT^ qiSr: 

'.■gqq: (applies to both qift^rTcl). As he had a garland 

of flowers bees hovered round himp- they must have done so 
13 
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round qrfbsritT. is oite of the five trees of Paradise and ' 

Tvas one of the 14 jewels churned out of the ocean 

had royal splendour from birth, ^RiSiTct was pro 
duced ( from the ocean ) along with — 

4lfl'-ilcl ^s.s taken to Heaven when churned out and hence 
the words d,c ^ — His heart was drawn by the 

curiosity to see the brides face One whose {t e the 
upper part of the body ) is drawn forward may fall on his face 
( near ) 

P. 16 11 15-28 g 5TOT acr5R4. 

(3T3qifhTTf) Nfqql’ embraced 

first as the elder of the two jpidt a favourite of 

the king jnq is often used as a term of address applied aSec 
tionately to any person, usually by a friend to a friend or by 
elderly persons to youngsters ^THrfwqr — (1) by (2) by 

royal glory qfSqr goes with It T.as '^bo be 

mg married to brought about an alliance of the families 

of and giji: applies to both ??tqo end g«qo 

’ftqqrr q rT q><«tii( i g p iqq qut — (1) whose many 

qualities, gratifying the ears of wise men, are sung by the 
whole world ( with g«q« ), (2) m which the many gratifying 
virtues of Mercury (jq) and Kama are snog by the whole 
world ( with ) There is a further puu on the word jpn 
which also means ‘threads, fibres’ and qifr ( bamboo ) gq was 
the son of the moon, and was the son of gvdi from the sun 
seduced ^jqj- wife of and did not give her back 

Brahma returned Tara to ?nxT pregnant and at the 

command of go discharged the upon reeds Both 5^ and 
gq- wanted the son The gods asked whose son he was, 
but she spoke nothing through shame The new horn got an 
gry, but intervened and drew from the admission that 
he was the son of who said ‘5115 

qiq “q^’. See fq^o IV 6 The birth of q;n? from when 
she was a maiden is well known G4 140 giPn'o'qrqj 

1 Trq u’ (Kumbha, ed) 

— the qualities o{ had already made a great , 

impression on the heart of qqiqi^q^ The «sl?giT, the four* 
teen jewels churned from tlie ocean, is worn on his chest ( 5^ ) 
by Vishnu I 

s II’ qiuqq VIII The word is derived as *§: gq ^g\TTiq 
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awflRr ^ now t. e. as ■ ft bride- 
groom. " ( 1 ) ( 2 ) Emperors had 

the titles Seo Introduction. S'iva has 

the moon on his head. A bridegroom is to bo honoured by the 
father-in-law. ^PTT— auspicious time ( fixed for the 
taarriage ceremony ) approaches. house where 

the marriage thread is placed on the wrist of the bride- 

groom before the actual marriage ceremonies. Compare 
8. 1. ‘ero ^ qf^arOr— the eyes of 

women fell on him. The blue eyes resemble expanded blue 
lotuses. traversing, jumping over ( tho lotuses in the 

form of eyes ). 

P. 16 1. .29— P. 17 1-9 The principal 

sentence is aTitj’tr!f...q'jj{q5q^. qr&...tiftqKP^;— this and tho follow- 
ing accusatives (lualify was attended by 

several relatives (sttk), dear friends and her own people ( i. c 
servants), mostly women, ar^l 3^ 

whoso face was veiled by a red silken cloth. Tho radiance of 
her face made tho lamps pale before her. The radiant glow 
of morn abo makes tho lamps appear dim. ^ 

srqaPad qWJ (jnnirR^qr)— the beginning of which is cover- 

ed by Arupa that resembles a red silken garment. Or wc may 
dissolve drc. 

she was hot a grown-up woman, but was almost a girl. A de- 
licate substance if closely pressed may break.- qiqvt is fancied 
as afraid of hurting her by too close an embrace, as she was so 
delicate. ( restrained ) a^iT^ 

5:^ g%: — The sudden events of her marriage caused her heart 
to Sutter and therefore she lieavcd sighs by way of relieving 
the pressure. P|»ici rq%? secret and long. She tried to keep her 
emotion to herself. One who sorrows over anything heaves 
deep sighs. The sighs which she heaved for relief are fancied 
to be due to her lamenting her maidenhood that was leaving 
her. 3T^qrfiq^...qr^tnrT[q;.~-her heart was in a whirl of emo- 
tions; but she was kept motionless by baslifulness, as if through 
fear of her falling down. One who is trembling ( in body ) 
has to be supported (qr5^)for fear of a fall, and 

are to be connected with aiq^tq;q?^l3^ (she was -looking 
at her hand vacantly being absorbed in deep thought ). .aPT*-- 
q^ which was the rival of a red lotos s. e. her hand » 
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tlio grasping o£ -which ( in marriage ) was near 
^rnr ( tlio moon ) who IS the enemy of red lotuses 

iRq- whose seizure ( by Balm » e eclipse ) was near 
the fai ourite wife of the moon out of the 27 ?pT 

— applies to both and df^ would tremble at the 

approaching eclipse of her lord 

*r^ loveliness of which is accumulated 
by tho gift of moonlight thrive in moonlight The in 

side of the would be white ^ g i f^uilt^; — she (^) 

was spreading about the perfume of flowers is the 

season of flowers fJr jptt Her 

fragrant breath drew round her a swarm of bees 
the breezes from the Malaya Monntain are charged with 
tho perfume of sandal O ) wliat Love 

dictated ( with ^ { 2 ) who was followed by Cupid 

* e acted os his wife ^ dictated, ergg^'T 

( with The bride was as handsome and loving 

as tho wife of C and T translate 'love followed 

in the tram of one -who seemed a reborn Bati ' This is not 
correct shr — these five are to be connected respective 

ly with the fire Satnas ^ ’ wro Ong she was as if 

another efl ( ) formed by the ocean out of wrath against 
the gods and demons The author here mentions six out of 
the fourteen ^ churned out of the ocean There is on em 
phasis on the word zft ®on naturally be called eft 

— this word is used because there was one already pro- 
duced at the churning The ocean, being a mine of jewels 
can produce fresh ones though fourteen were already taken 
away by the gods and demons The anger of the ocean is due 
to his being deprived of the Fainas affectionate 

young maids ( + ^1^ ) made for her an ear ornament witi 

the rays of pearls os if with clusters of white dowers 

( ^ ^ IS a plant called in Marathi *““7 

also mean ‘ by the glossy soft light (oarr^lftpl) 

^ iRTT gpft 

who as if removed ( i « rendered imperceptible ) the lovely 
( ) beauty of her eyes by her broad cheeks on which 
there fell the lustre of the emerald of her ear-ornament, re- 
sembling a green meadow means a plot of ground 

“ So the words suggest another sense 'who 

entertained the eyes of deer with a plot of ground covered with 


9 
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£reen grass’ ( resembling emerald ). through bashful- 
ness she hung her head. ^ — her friends 

tried to raise her face; in her heart also she vrished to raise 
her face ( to see the bridegroom ). ^,.. 5 ;^ her friends -were 
absorbed in looking at the wonderful bridegroom; her heart 
fluttered to look ic. censured her heart 

for its cowardice in not succeeding in raising her face to see 
the bridegroom, though she so much desired to raise it. 

P. 17 11. 10-23 hand- 
ed over { to cupid ) by the bride, Cupid seized him 

i. €. he became enamoured of the bride. A thief is handed 
over to proper custody and is held fast by the custodian, tjf^- 
(smiling) cleverly. 

3 UTm“-«oo“ect this 

with and the following clauses in the accusative 

qualify ( 1 ) brilliant with fresh white-wash; 

( 2 ) white like fresh chunaro ( with ^piT may, in 

the latter^ease, also mean ‘ nectar ’,^which Is also white, gpK- 
a land at the foot of a- mountain, 'yqr* 
6. 2. 31 ( I 

3TT^ ^^PtgrfiT t fii. «t.)- ( ^ ) V ( 2 ) 

by mountains. that bristled with barley shoots that 

looked soft on account of the sprinkling of water, 
with five mouths. variegated with soft colours. 

^ 5 ^; — C and T translate * gleaming around it were earthen 
dolls, whose hands bore auspicious fruits, and which had five- 
mouthed cups bristling with dew-besprent blades of barley and 
enemies"’ faces painted with soft colours.' So they think that 
the were in the hands of dolls. But one fails to see how 
the sentence yields this sense. "We must connect with 

should be taken as an adjective of 
The idea seems to be this:— - 
there were with barley bh^es that resembled ^njs, the 

had a lion’s shape, they were painted in various colours; 
hence the whole presented an awful aspect, so that the q^ gg s 
seemed to have tome terrible enemies in them. ® 

clay doll. ?Rr C 

reads which means ' that had the mouth of a goblet 

This seems to be a suspicious reading adopted to' obviate the 
difficulties of arPprgtti. • { heaped, placed ) 

^ ( kindling ) 
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of 3«l^ means ‘one v?bo supervis 

■cs ’ not having leisure, busy fi^rT^ 

3?37OT ( new, not useciyiUd^yi 
arto^lT 3Tr3^ ^ (bundles of 

fuel sticks ) C reads ^ ( garland ) for but 

it IS not very appropriate m the context stRcTT 

cTRT (fried gram) % 

The ^T«fs being -white are spoken of as the of the ^ is 
a sacred tree iRrra 1®®^ See ^gsr^ VH 26 ^ 

iRTRt^f^iTFr ^ I’. sn?rnnr says 

— ini; -winnowing basket ( Marathi gtj ) «3qli^ — 
lesembled the light of the moon See ir^ftrg 

iniql^qRTr A.C ’ — connect this with ‘%ftR (sw ) 

the red leaf like flames of which were 
tremulous ( with fire ) the red flame-like leaves of which were 
tremulous (with also may be applied to 

i^(ithnd a tapering foliage) jgiTTH'I 
*IW ) was handsome like and ^as like ^ 

IS on excitant of love In this sentence as well os in 
the preceding (s tt^^ ?n )> theouthor perhaps intention 
ally indicates the untimely death of that 

moved round to the right Flames moving to the right are a 
good omen ^ — ^be idea is —the fiames moved about, 

he also moved round the fire siijR^Ol vnr^HT 513 *5^ When 
the bride let fall the oblation of parched gram into the fire from 
her hands, her brilliant nails brightened the fire 

^ ^ • Smile is white according to the 

poets, the brilliance of the nails transferred to the fire is the 
smile and the white 511^ ore the teeth shown m smiling For 
going round the fire and see 

s?'rftf5r 1 

11 ’ The says ‘qt-q^RTT 'iHtdk 

wmr ^ (I 701) o“ *f3® 

vni 227 remarks ^ JlS^FUrfSTm^ m 

p 1 7 1 24— p. 18 13 ^A\r^ ^ 

the bride wept because she was soon to be separated from her 
parents ij-ff) as if quenching the image of fir e refl ec ted 

inside her bright cheeks ^ 

( assemblage ) ^f^RT 

without showing any emo- 
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•tioaoQ her face. ’ — connect Tfith 

SO^^Bf^^faJftf^Wqf^on'theside of the door 
of Trliich ^vas painted Rati, the presiding spirit of Love, 

— the bees, drawn by the perfume of flowers, entered the 
before q^ifTfr'and looked like his friends. 
the idea is: — the lamps began to flicker owing to the breezes 
set in motion by the bees; the poet fancies that they trembled 
because they were ‘afraid of being struck with the 
(by in order to put them out). 

( having bunches of fl.owcrs ) 

«WT3TT. whose l)Ow was strung, 

a third part of whose eye was obliquely contracted.' Cupid 
is represented as having a squint eye to symbolize the fact that 
love is generally blind. is not quite clear. We 

should read (5Rra^+3IT^n=R^^)'*“® golden 

spitting vessel. This latter is really the reading of B, as the 
MSS often confound ^ and n. Read .^o for e;T?gc, 

) bed that had on the other side a golden flgure 
holding an ivory box, like Laksbml herself having in her hand 
a lotus with a long stalk. Tlio ^7h^te ivory box resembled the 
white lotus and the golden flgure was like with 

a pillow. well covered with coverlets, f^ir 

^ q’pr ifw ^ ( 1 ) that was decked with white lilies j ( 2 ) 
that gave beauty to the § 1 *3^ 5 ( with ^f^rwT )• moon is the 
friend of love. See IV. 13. made of silver (and 

hence compared to the moon). 

were placed near the bed to ward off -evil and to induce sleep. 
Compare 

(P- 178 of P. ) 

P. 18 11. 3-9 n*nTr..-n^i!g^ 

were the faces of the family goddesses, ( seen ) in the jewelled 
lattice-windows, that had come out of curiosity to overhear 
the first words ( of the bride and bridegroom ). Pi^nn.* 

that were not monotonous. door- 

'keeper is always in attendance in a wben went 

away, he left behind regret ( in the heart of the members of 
the palace) at his departure. taking with him 

the hearts of all people as the provisions for bis journey 
offered to him as marriage gift. For see above p. 52. 

'iPissrrJ — shows the end of the svsTff* 


Uchchhvasa V. 


P. 19 Verse 1 fate Construe TO!Tfira& (fM«r ) 
OTtr sat gg saft ( attcrwarda ) gV Rmnfi OT[ 
( ’asm ) afet { tet) r? 311^ (light, flash) ^ fSnniniS. 
This and the following verse are in the Arya metre, for which 
jee above p 49 Both verses are suggestive of the misfortunes 
narrated in this Uchchhvasa Compare for the idea 

ewirro IV 16 

Vefse 2 — at one and the same time 

without any qualm or regard revolving aT?F?r — Time 

IS without end 3?*TnT ^ (’inrrfff) as the serpent 

Ananta, moving (his hoods), makes the mountains fall ‘sipjT 
I ?t^S5Ftr ’ ^ has one thousand hoods, on 

which the earth is supposed to rest It was believed that 
earthquakes occurred when moved its hoods through wean 
ness See II 5 28 I 5 RT 

II* 

P 19 11 5-26 a?iT u^TT-srm^'hr 

of an age when he was fit to wear armour ( a^ 

acccordxng to 3 2 10 grqiX 1% 

prr^— see p 4 (notes) ^ »* Rif Js compared to the 

lion, to a whelp and the Hunas to deer ^ 

making him attended by advisers of long standing and devot 
ed feudatories companion, follower 

^TT® 3vrnwt-“to *be north This word is used in contradis I 
tinction to Here seems to stand for the ' 

"S’ Wj-ih, vid. T^ashmwi , 'Win/Ji’fis, ♦ivvAK.fht+^ha.niw.^Ji.QtThanf^ar 
But generally the word stands for northern India Vtds 
Introduction for the inscriptions of Pulikes m where him 
self is styled the lord of lo*" 

marches t e stages Unift when his brother entered the 

region (^igTiiy) resplendent with the brilliance of %^Rr 
IS one of the peaks of the Himalayas (the reading of 

B ) does not suit the words ;f% that follow R^rji ^IPt^ 

( youth ) that follows ( acts according to ) its lAing for adven 
IS a fabulous animal with eight legs and believed 
be stronger than the lion vjq*u^ 
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(conBnes, outskirts), fhrf 

(^:t0TT:, sHTT) ^rrfttrr ( Tariegated ) zrt. The 

nymphs of the forests -were smitten by the handsome form of 
Harsha and cast glances at him. The dark pupils* and the 
white of their eyes shed a dappled hue on his body. • The word 
i“ay also convey the idea that the q rr ^qg Ts were anxi- 
ous for the safety of the beasts of 'the forest. he 

tarried outside ( the region of ). C and T translate as 
‘ away from camp 

( bright ) according to 

'IT® 5- 1 * 103. a crescent-shaped arrow, ^r... 
in the fourth watch of the night, 

4. 4. 104 (qfirRH’n^l ^ q gfclWif 

RH- I 5^* )• It is believed that dreams seen in 
the small hours of the morning come to be true. 

( flickering ) j&rr ( reddened ) ^ 

(orf;. of ogg^^rr). forest conflagration. The 

death of the lion and his mate suggest the death oi Harsha’s 
father and mother. q^Tfsr: — refers to eiror*'* 

srftr e\-en lower animals. Compare for the idea 

IP. ??rc<i;. The throbbing of the left eye in the 

case of men portends misfortune. spread over, 

without any cause. gRT—^^^P^his heart as if went adrift (lit. 
moved ) from its internal' fastenings. very great {/. 

comparative of ^), poignant despondency (^:ii 

siRl'hl 5^ ). BSi'RT’ (doubts) fl; ftTTfutTT *Tf&* 
*197. ( steadiness, composure ) irt. flxed, mo- 
tionless ) ?n 97 iT W. (shooting up) ( lotus- 

bed) ( odj. o! "He bent bis lotus-like face in 

anxiety and looked flxedly on the ground. The poet fancies 
that his face was a lotus shooting forth from the earth ( ^oft ). 
The eyes of a are red. Noto ^ 179 ^ 

( P- 140 of P ). Redness of the ( corner of 
the ) eye in men and women is a sign of beauty, err.— ^ when 
the sun had ascended to midday.' (greenish, yellow ) 

jRT. The sun is called 9f7reRR ?r 3 ( small ) cTR^Ri 

(fan)zR!r. spread. arRrf^f^: JTeRR97 (^s*R97) 

(touched)^: (frame) irit: {adj. of 7 f|^). 

>77^ ( pillow ) cane couch. 
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P. I 9 1. 27 — P. 20 1. 8 The principal 

sentence is arPTF^gt^^. 

(indigo colour) (blue)^ (sfiTfnTO 

*1^5. -whose head was encircled by the hems of a 

garment. The messenger carried the letter in a piece 
of ^ cloth which he wrapped rocnd his head. This is the' 
practice of illiterate messengers even now. The reading of A 
would suggest that he wore rags on Eis head. 
This would be too much for a royal messenger. C and T 
suggest that the colour symbolizes the bad news. This may 
be so; or it was probably liis uniform. 

21 ^. »». + affix 511 ^) is formed according to 

«na’ 5- 1- 122-123 

i }. the po®* fancies that 

the darkness of body due to fatigue and exposure to the sun 
is due to the fact that ho was being reduced to charcoal 
by the fire of sorrow. on his body there was 

dust raised by his rapid walking; the poet fancies that under 
the guise of dust it was the earth that followed him to learn 
the news about the king, her lord. erf^V’ ( heating on his 
face waving about) (spread) 

< kerns ) «r?r. fl'ho ap- 

proached quicklyi having as if winged himself because he was 
in a great hurry. His upper garment waved about his flanks 
owing to the strong breeze blowing in his face and thus he 
looked as if he was winged. — The poet fancies that 

the quick pace of the messenger was due to the fact that he 
was urged from behind by his roaster’s command. yc!|id2 

(being formed) (orfj. of-irr^). ^ 

may opthasllf bo sd^ed at the oad of aU eompovoda. 

WiT^— MlWc tT "whose letter was if snatched by the sun out of 
curiosity to know the business ( on which he was sent ). ^N*r-** 

— His senses were not working normally; his only 
thought was to walk quickly; the poet fancies that ho left 
them behind in his haste to depart. ?fl^ ( 1 ) Importance, (2) 
weight. One who has a large weight on his head may stumble. 

on an even road (without nps and downs). ^5!— 
-The idea is; — first a clond rises in the sky and then the 
thunderbolt falls; so the messenger (who was also dark like 
the cloud owing to fatigue and exposure ) appeared first and 
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TTOuld afterwards disclose the bad ne\7s. “Before 

fire is kindled, there is a cloud of smoke, wliicli is dark; tbo 
messenger also was dark and was in a short time to kindle the 
fire of sorrow in be was as if the paddy seed of 

gm tliat was about to bear friut. There are some varieties of 
-paddy seed that are dark. a messenger that had 

become an evil omen. 

p. 20 11. 9-18 c^...srnt§tT. 

The reference is to his dream narrated on p. 19 
of the text. jpi;T...|TCI^hc first presented the dejection reign- 
ing (Jit. sticking to) in. bis looks and then 'the letter. The 
idea is that before he presented the letter, his face told the 
whole tale. there is a pun on the word 

the idea being that he understood the contents of the letter 
and at the same timo ^his heart was seized by afEiotion. 

— who was drought incarnate. This is not a very 
appropriate word. The reading ‘srrflJTF?:’ of one of the 3ISS 
of B is goo<,i. It menus * whose face was dejected.’ 
what is the illness 1 ^ith halting words that 

flowed from him. the idea is;— his eye, his tears, face 

I* and faltering voice, all conveyed the same tale, 'qqrr?? py/ttf. 
of to burst. ^ Before beginning religious 

ceremonies, before and after meals and before and after doing 
many other-acts, it was enjoined that a man should sip water. 

vr It’ ?rra. I- 19G. desiring the long life of his 

f.ather. q{^: royal insignia, property, ^lts5 q%t:’ 

3^2^; irar ‘''’ho had not taken food, put the 

saddle on the horses. n sword against his own fore- 

head (by way of s.vlutiDg). This is the object of 
which qualifies groom, he started to go. 

p. 20 11. 19-32 8T5PIUT— Piyj^. ar^FS.-gf^nr excited 
(startled) by the sudden (blowing of the) conch, which was the 
signal for a march. ^ 

L {adj. of ar^tzp^) — that filled all the world with the reso- 
' nant tramp of the horses’ hoofs, (cavalry) 

according to tTr. 2. 48 1 

{ 3TT^t%-€t.). ^^Jst^ltoapproach. q^... 

^ going in the direction opposite the right one. means 

'i ‘ towards the right side, so that the right side is always 
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turned towards the object that is circumambulated’ 
that had approaolicd — the poet says that the passing 

of the deer to the left of ( who was a lion among kings ) 
was a precursor of misfortune If deer pass the lion without 
circumambulating him (t e without showing respect to him), 
that indicates that the lion’s fall is near In the thKH ' O 
read that the passing of the deer to the right of women is an 
ill omen ‘ ( P 218 of P) In the 

case of men it must be the left and so we have ‘ V 

(adverb) Similarly in the wo read ‘ 

. 5^— supply?;^^ 

The cry of the crow is on evil omen See ^ictifgdl 95 19 

qg^TiT 11’ and also fl^ST sft ’ 30 For 

female jackals howling towards the sun, see ^ II 61 
( ace of time ) is to be connected with ;3q f^ in the following 
ggrg ( tail of the peacock ) ( charactensTic 

mark) The Jain ascetics carry peacock feathers to sweep 
insects out of their path a naked Jam ascetic 

=“7= ‘firs <nro «rrafi<t>TO isniB 

fStisif sOrtel II’ 1“ Ui® SSnrow Act IV tto sight of o ^TOT 
13 said liy *i« nn end omen ‘gfini fl|(lu>tltlill 

uRirar ’ afva'iriRre (sniiKW sirlsa 

(adj of g^ ;T) Tor (from see notes above p 6S on 
thinking about this and that The read 
JiiS of some MSS of B is much better ^ 

of'qg ) 5 ^fr ^ -who painfully 

brought to an end all laughter and talk grr ^ i ^ a journey that 
was made up of many What particular distance was 

co^e^ed by a qlsR isa point on winch there has been much diver 
gence of opinion Venous scholars have taken it to be from 
l^miiles to ten miles xjq«ri» UT ?T?[f (dejected) 

One who is dejected loses all spirit (^5T ) and bends down hiS 
face In the evening the sun also lost its lustre ( ^ ) a°d hung 
down on the estern horizon This is fancied to be due to 
sorrow at the news of the king's illness ji; sj^Tfr 

JTTJfrjiq^siKr wqr wr ^ to whom the best 
way ( to reach the capital ) was shown by troops of villagers 
that were secured by waiters who marched ahead * , 

f^?rTq.he passed the night riding 
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‘ -P. 30 1- 33— P. 211-20 spif— The principal 
sentence is rivirf52^...W^mt ?RnT?rT^- 

q^n^— lords Trere in tbe kabU of uttering tlio words 
&c. in the presence of the king. “ See text p. 4.' L 12. , But as 
the king was on his death-bed ail this was' stopped. This 
-4ind the following words in the accusativo qualify 
(capital ), 3 rer..,;Tr^not a drum was heard. 
q qqx fq qfg p ^ in which merchandise was not exhibited (for sale) 
in the market. that ( capital ) was rubbed by 

the waving streaks of the smoke of that ( streaks ) 

were twisted into curls .by the force of the !^iid and which 
Were ns if the tips of the horns of Yama's buffalo. The curly 
smoke of the Homa performed for the welfare of tho king is 
fancied to be the twisted horn of the buSolo of qq. rides 
. a buffalo. As the king was'on his death-bed, Yama comes 
in here very appropriately. JRlftft’T was a kind of offering 
into fire, prescribes it agoinst f^(TO S. 

Ji* 

^0 40. C. As the city was lying under 

a cloud of smoke, the poet farther fancies that it was 
'encircled by . the. cords of Yama’s net. troops 

o! crows roamed about and cawed. This portended approa- 
cbing’tfvil t. e. death here. The black crows resembled small 
bells S? iron ( )- It is usual to tie bells round 
the necks of buffalos and bulls, aad erTqq-— 

mean ‘ in one place — iu another place.’ f%7q« 

qp^r* ) «l(^. olso means 

the same. is one who lies down before a deity with- 

out food in order to secure some desired object. See ih f ^^O 
arro^mRH.’ ( p. 326 
o£ P ). iJfticifSt: ^aspTP 5555TO! sfliaMR stftrai 

For the divine-SIothers, see above p. 26. ' The idea swms to be 
this: — the young nobles did not bum their limbs with lamps; ‘ 
they rather kept lamps on their.heads to propitiate the Moth- 
ers and now and then had their skin burnt by accident. 

Even now worshippers of 3Tf5q<nr the_ habit of placing 

lamps on their heads and reverently going round tho idol. 
Compare qJT^^q^ 

‘ (P- 226 of F >. gtTq;sj^; 

q%q; — where a man from tho country was solicit- 
'14 
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ing the Vampire by being ready to bring an oHering of a skull 
included the tract of the country from the Tungabhadra 
to the Coromandel coast and had as its capital On 
the Com says ?T®T refers to the 

offerings of skulls to who was srorshipped by an old 

SfeNte (p 224 ofj*) 

3TT^r3T ^ ^ ) where 

Chondika was being promised a present with his rampart like 
arm raised up by a person from the Andhra country ^ 
ersi corresponds pretty closely with modern Telmgana and 
lay between the hiouths of the and the 

IS the same as ( in Marathi ) (melt- 

(a kmd of fragrant gum resm, gnjs in Marathi) 
^ imw is a name 

of in his character as destroyer of the world There is an 
emphasis on the words and ^ Old servants would have 
gone through anything for the king without showing the least 
sign of pain, but now servants felt distressed even when hot 
gum slightly scorched their heads ( knife ) ?nn 

( cut off ) enppnff ^ ^ sifra (engaged in) arpT^n 

JPRT^ ( openly ) *rcrnHftww^ sm (begin 

ning ) rfN fr^PTRT human flesh The rites prescribed the 
offering of such horrible things *eis*5rT I 

ftS r <D^ j was believed that 
by resorting to such disgusting rites a person would attain 
miraculous powers or objects otherwise difficult to secure 
offered to also who, it was believed, would 

become the helpers of the man offering it in anything See 
V 12 and the comment of thereon in3 

rendered desolate by Bends ‘irpjp <yrawf 
on ‘qigviXtT gvifST^ 

devoured g [»AdH> i^ plundered by the movements 

of unrighteousness erirtczra^ 3TT^ overpowered 

by the slights ( heaped on it ) by transitormess Everybody 
felt the transitormess of human existence ^ ficF!^ that was 
subdued by the workings of fate bewildered «[?«*{. 

cheated srt^^T — the principal sentence is ^ PhI^ 

( on the market street ) 

sr^ ( adj of euf|^ ) 

®tretched out on a support ) o^ upright rods. 


/ 
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incidents. beld in the other 

hand. In the left hand Traa the painted can%-as and in the right 
a reed. reed-stalk, see above p. 45 (notes). 

P. 21 I. 21— p, 22 1. 10 

WTH^T: JjyiPI-' ■'^ho had a deject- 
ed look (li^. the colour of whose face was not clear). - g^,., 
who was as if left by his senses. 3Tf5T...;T ^ does father 
feel better to-day or not! there maybe. ?|^...{^^— - 

titJ principal sentence is ipq — this 

and the following clauses qualify stk*^ 

“ ail oblation of rice or barley boiled for present- 
ation to the gods. perhaps means that milk or ghee was 

poured over it.' f^qqprf: 3^he Com. explains 

** ^clT*ri *111! quwii+j^i^cn'iT Si^i 

<3^.” . The six appear to be Jrqpjf^, erfir, 

Slid ^qJTRTl f?5HT5 

Ghee mixed with coagulated milk, 

*T5T... 

this is a curious compound. It contains three separate 
elements. qzqiTRT *T^prr^ ( begun ) Jj^^riiwr: 

qf^( where the oSering of obla- 
tions for protection against evil spirits was being performed). 
"What the author refers to as is not quite clear. From 

the context it seems to be a prayer. Among the Buddhists 
is the name of one of the five amulets and of one of 
the five tutelary goddesses. ^iFtf means *a propitiatory rite 
for averting calamity,’ sjq|; ( begun ) 

— holy Brahmins bad begun the recitation in a low voice 
of the Samhita text of the Vedas. This is the practice even 
now. ‘qf^sfl SPIcl! 5r3PTT»rr w 

qsj -where the temple of S'iva resounded with the 
low repetition of the hymn to Rudra. The reference seems 
to be to what is popularly known as which is a prayer in 
11 addressed to Great merit is supposed to result 

from repeating that prayer 11 times or 121 times, ^nqiij in 
his comment on'the quotes the ‘^tiNFTPRT^ 

^< 5 rHr iKtwrrrrfy^g^ 11’.' 

where the 

image of S'iva was being bathed with thousands of milk jars 
by very holy devotees of %q. is even now resorted to - 
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to propitiate Rudra is called because of his third 

eye erfSr^lo — connect this and the following instrumentals 
with below courtyard (not obtain 

ed) ^TR^rf^r 

8 I»q^ra; (coming out) ’TftSRT %• Pl|qnRI 

tfnrf { news of the king’s condition ) -tPR. to whom 

bathing, eating and sleeping had become mere news t e who 
knew these only in name, who did not bathe, eat or sleep as 
the king was seriously ilL stirh^^RTC* ^ ^ 5 r. 

whole clothes were dirty because they had abandoned the 
toilet of their bodies, «lli who were motionless as if 

drawn in pictures where night and day were 

passed 5 %;r ifW— 'connect this word with griTTft 

vf%;T(p 22 1 G) ijtf. who were sitting in a circle in the 

porches before the palace gate The servants, not being inti 
mately connected with the royal household, were sitting out 
side » ‘annH^jRci jpjmsj’ 

qi, 3 3 75 in whispered conversations The scr 

^ants that were outside assigned rations causes for the sad 
plight of the king There is a touch of humour m this deS' 
cnption ^ ..qUTTT some one (among the servants sitting out 
side) laid bare the errors on the part of doctors oRpai • 
ir^r one recited passages containing the symptoms of incur 
able diseases Diseases are generally classified into three 
classes, ^ir» 5 o“d ctrcu ^ . ^eiT od.© expound 
ed the story of a demon ( as being at the root of the king’s 
ailment) the prognostications of astiologers 

portents 

cnrin^VT one was revolving in his mind the transitoriness of 
life, was condemnmg this ( erercbanging ) world, censured the 
wantonness of the Kali age and found fault with fate j 

q gloRT — he was angry with because the latter could not do 
anything for such a righteous king as ^ one 

censured the ill luck of the noble youths that were afflicted 
^«nTRT 5KET ^ (jmoe, e xuda 

tion) tT^ (adj of ^ScsR^niT 

Smelling the odour of boiling decoctions, of butter and oils 
that were being heated ^^iJT inner court The tRHR 
20 1112) shows that the third i g tprr set apart for the 

queen and her confidential attendants 
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P. 22 1. 11— P.'23 1. 35 The principal 

sentence is 23 1. l)...|sjrT 

this and the following 

clauses in the locative qualify (p. 23 ]. 1). 

qsf vrhere many door-keepers stood in the vestibule. 
X5!tTn^:- 3j5Rii^ the threshold, f^yoiqi 
^ ^Rlfert S^WlWt -where the way to the inner part of 

the house was shut o5( from view) hy a triple screen, Is 
according to «T^T%'<^here the 

private entrances -were shot. vncMys^t 5 

Scqtjt;. Pr^ patt p. p. of yr with e rfi with the initial sf dropped, 
according to ‘qfg ‘hmstfdd 

•where the creaking of the panels -was avoided, qfs^; (united, 
closed) (prevented) (gust of wind) 

(tattling, creaking) ^tn^T (staircase) ^ 

“When some one ascended the staircase in a noisy 
way, the doorkeepers got ongry with biro for fear that his 
action might disturb the ailing king. (noiseless) 

(signs) (indicated, ordered) 

a person -wearing armour, or breast-plate 

spr: enfrt: =5^: 

a corner of -which stood a servant heating the bowl 
for rinsing the mouth, who -was bewildered by numerous calla 
For ^9 see p. 21 above. 

an old or hereditary minister. 

(distraction of mind) 51^ (helpless) 

%5T Juftq or-^ a painted turret, window. 

?rs{er«4*t. quadrangle, court formed by four bouses on four 
sides 1 ji'— orf^ ^ which 

only a few friends ( or favourites had been admitted), 
;iTW»r_^»n ,i>._of_g^fT?^, denomina tive verb --from g4?Ta;. 

( languishing ) g^: ) qf^. (sink- 

ing into despair) 555; qsf. fqj^rqp ( kept awake, without 
sleep ) fqqf^: ( ) ijw «Rrai: 3TTHTJ ( trusted ) HTtRTT-* 

arfiRi;. ^^T-‘ ( vacant-minded ) q%^- 5-^ 

(emaciated) fi|<i | <% PT-‘ (body-guard) qfeij;. sftqqFIT JTSRfqTTRt 
where the folfUment (^jrq^of the desires of 
those that were (the king’s) favourites was vanishing. 
f^:?fqFr:. qftcqgj: %^TPr...fKr: ftqqRq^: 

(faint) Bq.W<vl-q| 5iiq<^*T 
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•where the yonag Rajputs, that had watch 
cd during the whole night, ■were lying on the ground 

yWRT g? ( 5^ ) Separate and 

Ooyless)gp^ (court bards)qf^* ^q]jm [ ^j 
^foHlb'ni ’ ^yi»n ‘f'KRIT ■f»I ^ 

?rT^« ^ Rr ara pn zrmr m ^ g:?r 

W , oNU NTOtfel (dancing girls) (bewildered) 

In 3?f^??nTR qrq (wholesome diet) tT?r (fetching) 3i?i|cr 

(attentl^e) qlffTpr superintendent of the royal 

kitchen ‘^yj^cin g I (on •which 

says*5^)n^7HNr5RiqmT NT ^OUWW STN 'lid 

) 3?3^f?fiT 'i=y4^ (SiJE ^H'h qftrtd^) NTtRlft ^ 

f^^NNRT where the pain due to dryness of 

mouth •was removed by streaming water drank by attendants 
without cops The attendants were working bard and felt 
thirsty It IS common experience that thirst is allayed much 
more <juickly if one pours a stream of water into the mouth 
than if one holds the cup to the lips C and T translate 
'attendants were drinking streams of water from uplifted 
Qups in order to distract the pain of the kings dry mouth' 
We cannot understand how the kings dry mouth would hare 
been relieved if the servants drank water So also the 
w ords of the Com do not mean ‘ empty 

cups , hut rather ‘without a cup We think that the con 
text requires that it was the king that "was thirsty and 
not the servants So we suggest that we should read 
for i ft q7 n;f and then the meaning would be ‘where the pain of 
the dry mouth (of the king) was removed by streams of water 
Without cups which he was made to drink by the attendants 
Thn.nRadjni»,af. fLand-n 'xnot.batL It. means that 

the water was poured from a cup held high up and not 
from a cup applied to the lips (at the king s desire) 

( gluttons ) Or the meaning may be 

‘gluttons were fed with the food which the king desired bat 
which he could not himself eat* 

sqq^lftoT (merchants) gfgg (water 

^ ^ a TT d< ^ (^ir5^) ^ 

buttermilk was being cooled (frozen) in jars that were covered 
i^ce ) buttermilk that contains 50 per 
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cent wiiter. tjT^irs^qfjj -which 

®‘'‘rs ‘fsTpnJS ^ 

Tlie frozen buttermilk -was probably,’ 
applied to the burning feet and head of the feverish kingj- 
51!^ (piece of cloth) tn^^: (^: ) ^ 

(a collyrium stick) Tho stick treated -with camphor 

po-wder was to be applied to tho eye to produce a cooling c5ect. 
(5T+3TT52rT%?r) feopipt jTpi (vessel) Jr^- 
(sour cream, -whey) We expect probably 

3T was elided in. the MSS after sjrjptt means ‘ dried ’ 

and so »rR^rT»r would mean *wet'. The cool whey was probably 
required for relieving the dryness of the mouth of the patient 
who used it as a gargle from time to time, 

(wet) J^qcTTfir ( lotus-Ieaves ) 

^ ^ ( bundle ) tPR 

?RPTr (possessed of) qq. The lotus leaves, - 

Jlbrea and flowers -were all intended to produce a cooling effect. . 

f?Rt«nTRt urfirar^t: *rfe^-- boiling-water was being 
cooled by being poured in streams (from vessel *to vessel ). 
Water first boiled and then cooled is given to a patient 
for drinking. tT 5 ( sharp) sTpik-' t 

that emitted tho sharp odour of pale-red sugar, 
fwtn ( resting on a stand ) ( sandy ) { jar ) 

3lP5R7qg; It is difficult to explain wlwt snnnr^g: 

means. We must read with tho two MSS of B The 

oye of tho ailing king rested upon a porous jar. The sight 
of water trickling from the porous jar bad a soothing effect. 
For see notes on qq?? p. 30. qcrRq ( STcT 

where there were globes dripping be- 
cause they were surrounded by wet water-plants (moss). 
a i »t4. ?rgr Pl'^ qfe^whoro tbero were parched 

grain and barley-flour spread in a crystal platter. Separate 
and tflno. says «TT^ For 

seo above p. 54. Tho fried grain was used as light food 
for patients. <tfTT (yellow) (emerald cup) qft^j^RT 

( white sugar ) in. It i® better to omit ifjq with some 
of tho MSS of B. C and T translato 'a paste of flour and curds 
was held in a yellow emerald cup,’ ^ 3R- 

*rf^. Crystal, mother-o’pearl and 
conches are all cool to the touch. myrobalans. 
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S 3 K chap 46) gives along list of the fruits usually 

eaten srr^fJTR^ (also called qTR«l<l.) had the effect of remov 
ing the three (to, fro, and poison 

?nn’ 1® 46 158 citron (Marathi 

(that -were made to accept presents) 

JTTJTT / drop 

soothing or propitiatory -water (being pounded) 

?5?T3:^ (stone) (father) 

round whom lustration was performed by the fire of fever 
for the conquest of the next world ^3^ with ‘ to per 
form the ceremony called jft^rsrg’ was a military 

and religious ceremony performed by Tmgs and generals in 
the month of before they took the field, mantras were 

repeated and lights waved Here fever is the fire and the 
king was about to proceed to the next world Compare 
‘a^ B=iJaat irfwtfefkriniiM I a^ii' 

^ 4 25 3T?r^ who tossed on a bed waving (t e 

uneven ) with his ceaseless rollings like the serpent S eshs 
( rolling ) on the Milky Ocean on account of the fever of 
poison ( I ) that has waves (withg^s^), (2) that 

has -wavy curls ( on the bed ) The bed bad white coverlets 
and 60 resembled The king was suffering from a fever 

(arsjp^), 'frq has poison in his hoods The king was pale through 
serious illness and resembled the white yellow 
{ 1 ) who was made white with the dust of pearl powder ( with 
the king ), ( 3 ) that was white with pearls and the grams of 
sand ( with SRyfN ) i’earls are supposed to have a cooling 
effect Pearls are found in the ocean and on ils shores there 
is white sand ^ ) who had become withered 

at the time of death, (2) that dries up at the time of universal 

destruction ( with ‘?Tq€ JT^ ^ 

q;«TOr isapenodof lOOO jr^rgiis (s:ct,%3T» 

and constitute one ) It is equal to a day of 
5t^, the night also being of the same duration At the end of 
a the whole universe ( including the ocean ) is destroyed 

Compare % I ^ 

«RT II 1 

II’ VIII 17 18 For a description of 6®® 

VI 3 and 4 qrRJqrfff'IT ^ * sqlfctqt ^ 

qrffT TOTPBRt 11’ ft’go VI 4 31 ert^ (1) by death I 
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( with the king ); (2) hy‘the dark-coloured ’-A-ll 

E&kshasaa are represented as dark. The king had the pallor of 
death and resembled the snowy On one occasion 

when travelling in the near yg rr H was stopped 

by saying that ^ wanted to^be in privacy there. There- 
upon in arrogance caught bold of liHra’ and 'shook it. 
When qit^ became afraid by the motion of the mountain, 
in anger pressed the mountain with his toe and ^q’s arms 
were crushed underneath and he began to scream. See ^ f gfq ci 
VII. 16 for the story, »lf^O* 0 srT 1 

^ II 23..-trqgjR^ OT 33rTf7f%cq I 
^ ?flJr ?T ?TH: ?rWTO II* 25, Compare SRRrspft 
^5:?rg#=^T^fhT{^ffrtTnC (p* 129 of P ). 8Tf^... ^^qqra^ — 

the palms of the hands of the attendants were white with the 
sandal-paste with which they smeared his body. The poet 
fancies that the palms were white because they were reduced 
to ashes by touching the burning limbs of the king. Ashes 
me -white. Sill (<><?!• ot 

Take away the comma after and place it after 

»TT«T»I. ••• — The king .was about to depart 

this world. When a person goes on a journey those that stay 
bid him farewell. The poet fancies that under the guise of 
the white sandal ointment, it was his spotless fame that em- 
braced him and bade him a last farewell. Both sandal and 
fame are white, ( 1 ) that remains on the body ( with 

)> (2) remaining on the earth There is a 

further suggestion. His fame would be everlasting ( and 
not evanescent. erRilv^ ( ceaselessly ) 

^tus petals have a cooling efiect. gjiicss are rosy, 
are white and is blue. His body when covered 

with petals of various colours looked variegated. 

Death was approaching him. The pupil of the eye is dark, 
the corner is red and the rest of the eye is white. There is a 
similar idea above, ( tight ) 

%: Ujcqjirsr: Sfg^; (continuity) His head was 

bound tight with silk cloth because he was suffering from 
ceaseless headache. ^^* 10 . (standing up) 

(odj.of ). A net-work of dark veins due 

to unbearable pain stood up on his forehead. These the poet 
fancies to be the lines drawn by the fingers of Death repre- 
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sentmg tlio days tliat remained to him on the earth In 
counting ■n’o draw lines on a board -with our fingers 

rnf^T SfnpncT 

fltqfif dKm pupil of bis eye had become contracted 

and dim owing to failing strength The poet fancies that it 
was due to his agitation at the sight of approaching death A 
person who is frightened by a terrible sight closes his eyes 
(gMy)^tf^!r % srIjiBu Be 
heaved hot breaths that were mixed with npples of grey rays 
from his dry teeth Mirage is also (due to heat) 

and presents waves an^ 

He had a dark tongue, which indicated that h© was 
in the stage of >3 the combined derange 

meat of the three humours of the body ( and ^177 ) 
and IS fatal The ed p 98 ) gives the 

general symptoms of one variety of which called 

?r^ 13 described as 

I' The poet fancies that the tongue 
was dark because it was burnt up by his very hot breaths 
^ — *Tpf aud the other things were placd on hi* 

chest to produce a cooling effect When a person of position 
pays a visit, it is usual to appear in ones best dress and 
to put on jewels 4 .c Take away the comma after ®fff 

■'’^ho tossed up his arms m putting his bmhs into various 
contortions (through agony) When he tossed up his arms, 
rays flashed from his nails the rays resemble streams of water 
So the poet fancies that he constructed with the rays of his 
nails a showerbath for ynyiPd — superlative of (erf^) 

very near His reflections fell in water, jewelled pavements, 
and mirrors, all of which are cool to the touch The poet fan 
cies that he entered inside them (as reflection) for their cooling 
effect goes with and He welcomed a swoon 

when it came over (^?r^) him, because it was a source of 
relief is compared to ituiRi^T (belo^ ed wife) who touches 

her husband and is a source of comfort to him The reading 
is much better than as the latter cannot be 

well construed with overwhelmed with very 

bad Symptoms (oE death) arf^also means ‘crow The cawing 
of crows IS an evil omen and may be looked upon as the sum 
of death ^ ^ • StTJIT ^ 
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quoted by tbe great 

journey i. e, death. At hia approaching death, anguish seized 
the hearts o£ relatires. The words si^fyjT and g;?rR (1 continu- 
ity; 3 offspring) suggest another idea. "When a man starts on 
a journey, he transfers (i e. entrusts) to the care of his relati- 
ves his children. tJiipir 5 ^*lW*f,who was bereft of brilliance 
(of body). He was languid and had lost his bright complexion. 
The poet fancies that left him through jealousy, as 

he was wedded to 3T^^. ercfa* langour. who 

was the effort of all (bad) symptoms, or supervenient diseases. 
The idea is that all bad symptoms bad concentrated them- 
selves on him. Emaciation had let fall all her 

missiles on him. f^^RfcPIT >^7 helplessness. 

fiRci: R *TR ®trr ?niT. misery had 

made him its province, wasting had made him its field. jtI^- 
amrftfa or 

dejection, restlessness, anxiety, made a 

servant i. «. brought under control. the chest ; 
embraced. made a target. — the south is presid- 

ed over by Yama. srrq devoured {£««£_/>• p. of er^ to eat). frpfKr 
swallowed fvaat'2. P. o jjLgiiJLfirV *TT?0 loss of 

colour, paleness, q r^r m f* breaking of limbs %. e. stiffness of 
body, cpqr 1 p. to divide. being robbed, (past 

f. p. of Jhe^dcsiderat ivh base o f_^jvith 9 {t) desired to be seized, 
marked, observed carefully. SHTT^ death, destruction, 
grasped all round. • q<iydl death, SfqqiRf: ^ 
who made room for. (fqRRRJ ^iq) mental depression. 

— connect this and tlio following locatives with 
below. who wos naar tho last breath. g%... 

at the beginning of the great journey *. e, dying. Com- 
pare abo\’e. Tho reading is not so good. 

3ftfq%^:»=qTT:. broken in words, shaken in 

mind, sf^ profuse in incoherent speech. 3T3...qf5vnCTfR; 
constantly followed by pains in the joints. Cora. ‘crgqpqqqrrniR' 
According to tho means ‘hiccough’ 

*3Tgq7^ g This meaning is preferable. 

(swollen) WT: of *Tqitq?rT )• 

^UWflqi T ??T. ^l‘o fanned tho king with her 

sighs alone, though sho held a chowrie in her hand. 

P. 24 U. 1-lS r|l “g— ^Ht. whoso mind was 
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overwhelmed by the first shock of sorrow. be be- 
came as if afraid of fate. is ablative, for 

a moment he was os if given up by his mind i. e. he became 
dazed, discarded by steadiness, be was 

made empty by delight i. e. there was not the least trace ot 
gayness left in him. terrible poison. tTUNT— 

excelling oven Patala in darkness, as the haunt of de- 
mons is supposed to be dark. excelling even 

space in its vacancy. His mind became o void. For the 
of arrara, compare above ( text p. 2 1. 1 ) 'ar ph i ^ i qq ; 

bo did not know what to do. bis heart 

camc.in contact with terror and his head with the earth. The 
idea is that his heart became extremely apprehensive for his 
father’s life and ho bowed low before bis father (as a son 
should do ). z rt g ; ^ho was in that ( terrible ) 

condition, infloenced by deep affection. 

JRffT—being enfeebled, his body could not run, though 
his mind van towards his son. be rose from the 

couch with the upper part of his body. having 

raised him who bent through dutifulness. as if 

plunging into the midst of the moon’s disc. At the sight of 
his darling son, the king felt os much relief as he would have 
if he had plunged Ac. The following clauses also suggest the 
cooling or comforting effect which the sight of his son produc- 
ed upon the king in his burning fever. if wet- 
ting himself in a stream of Haricbandana juice. is s 

kind of very fragrant and yellow sandaL 
XWR' ( 0“ ^bich says 

). gwriS,- 

rubbing his cheek against the cheek (of^). 

closing his eyes that let fall incessant tears that formed on the 

tips of his eyelashes, 

He closed his eyes ond shed tears through joy. 

■w^ho drew aside and then bowed 
low. sjcRTT For qf see above p. 31. ^ttcT? 

^ whose throat 

was parched by exhaustion, with difficulty. 

to-day is the third day since he took food. 

P. 24 1. 19 — p. 25 1. 4 ... tbtdpbfN . 

4*1 quT the words being choked by the flow of 
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■tears, heaving a deep sigh, in such (times 

or calamities). flgt ( denominative verb from 

— renders helpless. overpowers everybody, 

wherefore. you will please not give yourself up 

to extreme sorrow. sharpened. 5th conj. P. of 

to pierce, afirin o^^^oio-tion ( from tjg with the afBx ^rp^). See 
notes p. 68 on Ejui^RT. — A son was supposed to free by 

his birth the father from a hell called Put. 

I fee 

^qigcTT II’ srgo 9. 137-138. A omits and this 

seems better from one point of view. The next sentence is 
‘srUT—JTjTRT^. lo^t, the word snrnif ** well-connected 

with speu: ift the preceding (uuTR«t ffei: ^ 

JI«rRr JTFTTJ tfer- ). Tho idea is that the subjects love you 
jso much. "With the reading q^^qjsj it is possible to say that 
Harsha would be a very righteous emperor and keep the peo- 
ple In the path of righteousness and enable them all to attain 
Heaven. But there is another difficulty. As gt? nnd are 
co-ordinated with srmn, ’n’® expect If however it be 

said that the predicate agrees with the last word, then wo 
must has-e ffe: ( with'lhe reading ). — 

of spotless actions t. c. meritorious actions. 
marks on your body indicate that the sovereignty of the four 
oceans is as it were in your hand. For tbo 5 S^s of an emperor, 
see above p. 20. by your birth alone I attained all my 

ends. have no desire to live (longer). 

acting according to tho wishes of the physicians. Mark the two 
accusatives and with qiuuffT ( causal of qy to drink ). 

*®® ®bove. g ^qc^ff T W — 
future participle of ur with ^ (me.aning ‘desiring to l>e 
born’). jnnftT—?rifafe — their subjects and not in their 
kindred do kings have their relatives. For a con\'erse statement 
of this fine sentiment, compare VI ^ SRt: 

’TT'ni^ arai 5«P=s 

when you ha\'o taken your meal, I shall myself also take my 
diet, about to born (future participle of ^). 

^7^^—jKr/cct of gg I A'To l)e’kinaie3.'~^^Tn^’.drfr. 

all of a sudden. great destruction t. r. great calamity, 

sq^: ^3 ® from a cloudless sky. fe^ srsfq^nq. 

For Ibis idea, -see above text p. 2. ‘ 

15 
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a common sorrow The construction ij 

%iiTp4tsfq fffhrrfSTcT 

(a common sorrow) is a hvmg death Sorrow is equal to death 
except that breathing continues in sorrow, while in death 
there is no breathing 375 <^|(q (sorrow) is a serious disease 
without there being any medicine prescribed for it 

it IS a leap into fire without being reduced 
to ashes sjcjq^cT not dead — a person abides in Hell 

after death But sorrow causes the torments of Hell though 
a man be not dead fq- it is a ram of charcoal without 

fire Charcoal is produced by fire (i e by kindling wood ) 
IS sawing with a saw without cutting into 
pieces 3T3 Tfiq the stroke of a diamond needle without a 
( visible ) wound ( if a common sorrow is a living 

•death «Lc ) then what words will describe a sorrow of a special 
sort (of 0. deeper kind)1 

p 2S 11 C-IO ^ S? qrcTisf.— this and 

the following clauses are to bo connected with sR?ri*^(l 7) 

(mouthfuls) that made him shed tears as if they (?i^) 
were made of smoke T\ htle partaking of food, he wept over 
them Smoke causes tears in the eyes So tlie mouthfuls are 
fancied to be tjqqq Explain the following clauses similarlj 
SHTSf; that produced burning in Ins heart, os if the) 
(mouthfuls) ssere made of file ^ ^ ^ 

That brought on swoon Poison also produces a swoon 

(disgust) tt in:nTilTS arc fne 

ii-JsHRJT I *1^1 PH Ji’ 

1730 11 54 ^ that caused pain as if they were made 

of corrosn e substances ^ without taking the 

betel As he was in grief he discarded betel THfl 

with a distressed ( or faint heart ) 8T^ when tie 

sun was alxiut to set ( lit ■oas desirous of setting) >n 

private JS! you ^dl hear that 

your father is again restored to his original condition (gf^) 
The physicians outwardly say that Harsha's fvtlier will I'o 
restored to health But the words and jJhgfiT suggest 

another sense, which is ‘your father will be merged in the 
*apreme spirit from which he came or his Ijod) anil he reduc 
•ed to the five elements out of which it was created Heath is 
natural to all beings and life is an accident ‘tTFI ^ 
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■’ ^3® 8. 87, The five 

^ STFST^) are the si|^ oE all bodies. a de- 

‘ scendanti of 3?Tfg or one Tvhd studies the science 'of medicine 
> promulgated by 5^^. According 'to the (g^^tPT 

I I ) Indra taught to 'VRsysi -who instructed several sages 

' of whom "was one. gcRS imparted it to his pupils, ®r[^%5r 
and five others, each of ■whom composed a work on 
edited -what arfjT^^ had composed.' *3pT I 

II’ ^fse 29. ^er-.-^q:— for 
see notes p. 38. ar g f ^^ — The science of medicine is said by 
gg^r to haw eight parts viz. (1) ( surgery ), (2) ( dis- 

eases o! the eye, ear and other parts of ‘the head ), ( 3 ) 
f (1) (5) (rearing up of children), (6) apT^ 

, (antidotes), (7 ) ( 8 ) SStl 

Chap. I. 6-7. 3IT3^? is an of the ‘eiTg^fe^^ 

■ 3n3fSp^^3^:’ 93(1 !■*• cheri- 
shed on the same footing as' a son. /. comparative 

of q^. (3?^ shedding tears. 

tell me the truth, if you perceive any thing evil ( about the 
king’s illness ). trqT— ^ shall inform you ( of the facts ) 

* as they ate. Mark the first future The young 

I man by his profound study of the science of medicine under- 
stood that the king ■would not live for more than day. • 

p.' 2 5 11. 20-34 »TqsT—qT?r: the keeper of 

the p.alace lotus beds, encouraging or comfort- 
ing a ruddy goose, q^qin;.'. It 

should lie remembered that Harsha called , together the' 
doctors in the evening (text p. 251.10).' In’ the evening 
the becomes separated from its mate. For err^qqsf* 

see notes p. 17. G and T rc.ad remain 

in the path of discernment. the sun mounts 

(resorts to) the top of 3Iern together with the glory of the 
beds of lotuses, may mean ‘‘bed’ or ‘lake* ( compare 

theuseof S. 2. 135 ( I qfw^ft t 

< «^. ). fades (t. e.‘ its glory departs) when the sun sets. 

! ‘Jr^: ■WHT3-* All the planets were 
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going to Aleru (iiea^ en) together irith his fair 
f mother of Harslia) qr ?r "^ho ivas proficient in 

'tliQ prognostications of Tvords ( destroyed ) ^ (courage) 
27^ ?nr ^ — the principal sentence is :q- g^jntfT^ 

3T^t^ ( ceaselessly ) siPK^irq;^ 3T$pf| ^ fRPf— 
pearl necklaces are cool Kotice that in this and the follow 
mg clauses there is a charming resemblance of sounds between 
the names of tlio ladies addressed and the words in which 


they are called upon to do something for the king jrfF[ 

V aidehl ’ place jewelled mirrors on my body ipr f*T 
Dharalakshi ! place ( on me ) the dust of the powder ) 
of camphor { r ^-71^ ft 

*1^12 7n’ 

smearing the bodj with sandal qiZ^T cleave 

asunder (1 e cause moa ement) the wind with a cloth He 


wants her to cause a breeze with a piece of cloth The Com 


remarks ‘qrsjj *155:^’ But this it not necessary Kemosethe 
comma after and place it after ^ 

■wetted with water zr fH* TfN 00 f^^J’TT^’^'T I 65 paraphrases 

‘sRTTt Compare ^ ^TifT^ 

(r ‘>83 of P) Hence 
the meaning wet cloth is preferable tT^?nT make unsteady 
t c more hind my giddy (hi running) head 

^ place on my chest the band with spray 
*^-fiu| [ 5r(^ f 1^ sleep does not come (to my eyes) 

Aortst of ^ 


P 26 II 1-23 1311% yia<.|ii«7ra‘i;— B 

be remembered that had gone to ■! anguish the Hunas 

one after another couriers that ran qcieJr 

ly ITT swift camel riders ( brought 

presented ) g Qchil personal decoration toilet ‘ 17 %?;^ 

^ (bewildered) mdistinct ^ 

■«'hat about ? ai^< | Lqq7 ?T pressed importuned 
’Sn'R as if scorched by an inner fire 
op by the roots A high born ( ) Person 

woulfl indeed cease to exist himself lather tl an convej 
like an ordinary ( ) man words that are unwelcome and 
distressing ( ^ in a calamity 

birth naturally blessed has been rendered more brilliant 
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by Ills entering fire like gold. (blessed, lovely ) 

(applies to and ^Rl^gsr). Gold also by being beated 
in fire becomes more brilliant. 

^Jvs not my father his 
father 1 in this world even when other (t, e. 

•ordinary) masters are taken away (lit. become rare), life 
that is sustained becomes a cause for shame (to the servant). 
3ll?T---^rR7TT^ who was like nectar to his dependents, f^f- 
who was their kinsman without any cause ( disinter- 
ested). (fruitful) jthRJ (favour) 

properly. f% srr--^|T^ or what is burnt of him who’ is full 
of glory and abides firmly to the end of the world! — 

( 8?ar ^fl« rg ). For see abo%'e p. 78. is the 
comparative of f%rr. for me, what is that 

very important work, whnt is that unperformed task, what 
is the preoccupation (sqnpRtf) life, so that it, cruel 

as it is, docs not yet start off! obstacle. 

having wrapped himself together with the head 
by his upper garment. 

P. 2a. 1. 24— p. 2T t. 3 ^4jS...JPEhqTOlt. 
these words are to be connected with all the locatives 
from qiqlefg; to 53 ^, the hands of all people seem- 

ed as if riveUed (^i^ ) to their cheeks. One who is in deep 
sorrow or thought sits resting his cheek upon his hand. Com- 
pare *qT*re^^«RTJTT’ ia ?iT3:5tR» FV. The people grieving for 
remained in that position so long that it seemed that 
their checks and hands were nailed together. 
streams of tears seemed os if plastered to their eyes, 
plaster or cement, blaster or cement sticks to the object to 
which it is applied and cannot be easily removed. Tears were 
to bo constantly seen in the eyes of tbc people. siPniTJ fled, 
fastened, g t t f tq’r: engraved. Engravings are permanent. 5 iq,sjpf 
tbe words *Oh 1 akis'U’. sighs were twisting 

themselves like folwgo on their months ( erqrf). They incessant- 
ly sighed. qft—'ITTPt words of lamentation. trea- 
sured or stored up. sleep came not to the hollows 

of their eyes, os if afraid of being scorched by the hot tears. 

— no one smile*! ; the poet fancies that smiles 
vanished being thrown away 'by the wind of sighs that 
the people constantly heaved. speech did not go on 
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(t <• no one talked anjtlnng) as if burnt by witLout 

leaving any remainder (1) beat, (2) sorrow 

^HTT — Not only no Ixidj cracked jokes, but nobody even 
told a tale containing jokes ifld^l BN people assembled to hear 
music an assomblv — wliat was expenenc 

cd in a former life, no one remembers — see notes 

V 28 spTprrnf^r decorations of tlie person such as jlowdrs 
cons Ilia] parties at taiierns became like sky — 
flowers t e absolutely non existent tjyq is an emblem of 
■nbat IS absolutely non-existent Sach emblems are summa 
nsed in the following \erso *iw *ITfd tT^^r I 

?7^r?nrN3Nr »’ the words of court 

bards Mark the words p 20 1 33) 

5*11*1 ttn pleasures seemed to belong to another Tuga ns 
it were jrr ^ —Kama was once burnt by S n*a, see p 38 
aboie But now nt the approach of the kings death, all love- 
making in the world came to an end through grief triT 
indicative of the fall of a great man 
^c4T|< >s to be connected with HgT’TI’k 

the dative The result indicated by a portent is put in the ^ 
dative, according to the qrfSq* * 1 ’ CinrN 

“*ty construe iTtrgt7R:?Rr I 

terror to all liemgs) or i qqatmg.qniil great | 

portents of the five elements ) causing fear 

The divides portents into three classes vi- 

and ifnr i i^T^di-dd^nsj 

Bimrsr »’ 46 7 8 See also 46 2 

P 27 B 4-26 in'=tauce Jo 

the Kam&yana ( ejjuqo 23 ) and m the iJgrflTH 

chapters 39 and 46, 84 ) there ore long lists of 

Porwantof space it is not possible to quote them But they 
seem to haie been the source of Banns inspiration 
’ (swinging) qWf The (principal 

mountains ) are seven See notes p 39 the earth 

quaked qiir if was desirous of going with her 

lord (king Jr*TT^itqN*T, who was dying) Eart hquakes were; | 
looked Upon as portending great calamities and os punishments^ j 
sent by God to chastise mankind for its sms The poet Cow 
per writes in this strain in his poem 'Timepiece* qtnTO 
iRrsq ^qrq; the waves of which were noisy be* 
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cause they struck against each other, perfect Sr<l i^ural 

of A with to roll, as though remembering 

in that interval. When the sea was churned by the 
gods and demons, emerged bearing the jar of nectar in 

Ills hand. ‘3rq^3MHrjrRR;pn[q^<^rfJlf5rr | 5^: 

II BT^rflantt* 

^W^:ll34«F;RiRi^Wirang?<fft5qiTT^t’35. 5Tni?iwo VIII. 
3. also the promulgator of the science of medicine, 

U.S we learn from gg ^f^dr T- 1. *si4 mS qil Rlt l M 

For curing the dying king, 
the ocean as if wanted and lashed itself into fury as 

at the time of churning. Mark the g enitive with 

tfT. 2. 3. 52 { verbs Jiaving the sense of ‘To^e- 
member’ and the roots ^ and govern the genitive of the 
object), goes with ^8^ 

imse up comets, appearing like the hair of the quarters, that 
were apprehensive of the death of the king, (hair) that was 
plentiful (ftras, orfrightful) and curly with extended knots. 
The quarters are fancied to be the wives of the king and 
comets ( that are long ) as hair. Women whose husbands arc 
dying would never think of decorating their hair by making a 
triple braid, but would tie it together in a knot. 
grfS?!TJ may 4wo more meanings; ( I ) tlmt are plentiful and 
curly like the peacock’s outstretched tail; ( 2 ) that are terrible 
(f^^) uud crooked with outstretching masses of flames. 

( filte r ). It is usual to compare the hair of beautiful women 
with the peacock’s tail. See 9. 67. Comets have flashing 

tails. — compare II* 

32. may also mean * fires ’. But as is mentioned 

below, it is better to take tho sense of ‘ comet.’ 

( by comets, fires ) ( rendered terrible ) 

( adj. of tr^ 

quarters had a dark ( threatening ) aspect on account of the 
comets. The poet fancies that this is due to the smoke of the 
sacrificial fire kindled by {^^. q p:W for scenring long life to the 
king. For the eight guardians of the qu.arters, .see notc-s p. 25. 

Jfr; ( lustre ) (adj. of ©jpJsrS}. reddish brown 

like a red hot iron jar. In the sun’s disc someone 

• desiring the (continnance of ) the life of the (dying) king 
offered as it were a human offering under the gui«e of a horri- 
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ble headless trunk. A spot appeared on the sun’s disc resem- 
bling the headless trunk of a man. This the poet 

fancies to be a human offering. Compare 
Chap 23. 11 I’. 

(circle of halo) erpTln: ( expanse) ^ ( adj. of 

the moon), ^*TTn®i: (yawning) ^ 1 %: (ng:) 

^4 tT¥TT^. STfsTsntK^ ^he moon had a circle 

of blazing halo round it. The poet fancies that it was a wall 
of'fire raised by the moon out of the fear of Rahn that had 
opened its mouth wide to swallow the moon. ST^^...?rrpRIT‘ 
( 1 ) won over by the valour of the king; ( 2 ) decked by 
the brilliance of the king, the reddened quar- 

ters were as if burnt. The quarters glowed red ( this is 
called ). A loving (sig^) woman would enter fire 

before her husband di€s(jpqjRi^ &c. ), A woman who wants 
to die by burning herself would be decked with all decora- 
tions (srarf^r^r). m: stthk: ( shower ) 

^ STTf^tm (reddened) ?fg: zr^:. jqgj^vnzf for following ( her 
lord, the' king )' in death. jn??r: qTZ?r; (red) 

^he earth was wet with a shower of blood. The poet 
fancies that the earth was going to be a ^ and had covered 
herself in a red garment as a did. afraid of 

the tumult that would arise on the king's death, srrstto... . 

the doors of the quarters were blocked by masses 
of untimely dark clouds as if they were iron door-panels. 
Though it was not the rainy season, dark clouds rose in the 
sky. The poet .fancies them to be the doors of the sky. 

like the shrill (* 15 ) sounding drums beaten at the 
march of the Lord of the dead (zm). When a king marches, 
drums are beaten. (appRes to and 

making the heart to burst. perfect of A to 

swell. fqql’...qnn'J the terrific sounds of whi rl-winds. iTrqRfJ-" 

i ?r ^ 

'nqt it’ 39. 1. ^ 

As the king was dying, the buffalo of zpr is fancied to 
be near. cR^T 'TT*! ( brilliance ). This is the object 

ot (rendered dim ). showers of dust 

brown like camel hair, that bowled 

disagreeably ( so as to produce disgust ). The reading 
would mean ‘that howled in groups’. It is not so good. 
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that had uplifted their ' faces, rows 

of female jackals howled, receiving the flames of 

Tire like meteors falling from the sky. The words in the 
text as they stand cannot be well construed. ^ should have 
been placed after or 3 ^:. The idea seems to be that 

the jackals had blazing firebrands in their mouths and 
howled; meteors also blaze and fall from -the sky. C and 
T translate * like firebrands catching fire from flames that fell 
from the sky.’ But then the dxflSculty is: what are the points 
of resemblance between rows of jackals and firebrands. Instead 
of being compared to firebrands, jackals are described as 
carrying firebrands. Compare ‘ H 

II’ 15 ® 16. 12. If .we read ^ith three 

MSS of B, all the difficulties may be removed. Then the 
meaning will be '(jackals ) that as if received in the shape of 
flames of Are the meteors falling from the sky.’ also means 
‘a firelirand.’ ) Sil ftilrfei: flOTT: 

whose distress was shown by the fact' that the parting 
line of their hair emitted smoke. 

that as if manifested their grief by their dishevelled 
hair. One who is in grief has dishevelled hair. It was Ixe* 
lieved that in times of misfortune the hair of the images ,of 
g'oddesses in the house emitted smoke. That smoke is fancied 
to be dishevelled hair (both being dark )., 

3113 ( ), Bead for 

( curved, curling ) 

( object of — ( bearing ) the appearance of 

the braided hair of that (hair) is curly and 

dangling ( about the neck ). ^ is the hair of ' women 
twisted into a single unornamented braid (when their hus- 
liands are absent or ill ). The dark and hovering bees resCmblo 
the dark and dangling braid. night of destrnution 

at the end of the world. As the king was dying tU*e word is 
appropriately used here. 

the cawing (of crows). Por the cry of the crow os an evil 
omen, see text p. 20 11. 22.23. Compare 179. 44 *^ 5 ^ 
jiTBit C Rwrra. — connect this with 

® P*®®® juicy meat 5 ^^ ( moving 
about) (beak) may be connected with ^ 3 ^ 

or with gium^ T { tore away on high ). - ‘ / 
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P 27 1 27— p 281 11 The principal 

sentence IS ^ 

q^rinwi 3Tpnrw ff^^iTPJn (broken ) ai$;g rtl' 

% ( causing a tinkling ) ( she ) seemed to 

be the tnumplial proclamation of despondency 
(rPicl»i 

that raised their necks Tlio Hamsis began to cackle 
when they hoard the jingling of anklets and follow 
ed it The poet fancies that they did so in order to 

ask the news ’ sm^ (* g ?r# 

m 313 ^ 

trrfiT — that screamed in response to the girdle jing 
ling on her broad hip when she stumbled — she stum 

bled being blinded by tears, when she stumbled the bells of 
her girdle rang and the domesticated cranes screeched It 
was their screeching that guided her 9 ^ 

( striking against ) g ^iz q g srp}^?- her face was 
corered with blood as her forehead struck against the panel> 
of doors IN htch she did not obsene m her weeping The 
blood resembled the fringe (qzp?) of a red silken garment 
( with which also women may reil their face ) fk^ 

?pf!f She was thron ing aside her cane ( wliieli 

she was to carry as a doorkeeper) The poet fancies that it 
was the stream of her golden bracelet that melted because of 
hei ( sorrow, heat ) Both cane and gold are yellow 

3^ irI she drew (into position ) her flashing 

silken sliawl that was wared about by her breath g^o and 
appl) also to Pfwl't as a female ser 

pent may draw after her a slough Both the shawl and slough 

are white ggj of that "hung over tier bent 

shoulders — her dark hair resembled a •tattered 

garment of Tamala leares (which are dark) ^bat 

was not arranged into a braid HiTcTT 

3r^ her bosom was covered with a danghng mass of hair ^ 

— beating the breast is a sign of sorrow The word sls'Jf 
suggests that her breasts were bard ( which is a sign of youth 
and beauty ) swollen If one were to scald his hands 

boUmg -water ( hot tears) the hands would be dark red 
a stream spring — that was scattered into drops 

ft'O of ) ^qrjrdlf — the idea is — m her bright 
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cheeks the people were reflected. 'Tears flotred from her ejes 
in streams on her checks and thus the reflections 'were bathed 
in water ( tears ). She was to tel! the people sad news and' 
thus plunge them into the fire of sorrow. One who kills 
himself bj’ entering fire has first to perform a ceremonial 
bath. starting from her restless eyes. 

the rays of the pupils. pupils were dark 

ahd she cast dark glances, whereby tli^ day looked darkened. 
The poet fancies .that the day looketl dark because it was 
burnt by her grief, received, welcomed, 

she iu.ade her obeisance to the prince. 

<kc. — Her lip was dry through grief; when she l>ent her face, 
the rays of her gleaming teeth fell upon the Up. The rays' 
resemble water. the queen has resolved upon* 

something ( strange ). 

P. 26 lb 12—34 <r?n3...5rniPt.'.si'Rs^7-he was alrrady 
grieving for his father and now bo had to grieve for bis 
mother. ^ ... as if left by firmness of mind. 
melted. STHfRi: druuk. weighed i. el lifted up, made 

Ugtbof. 3T^t^: branded, by pain, snifcr;^: (eir^tmpIT 

to) ■"'■bo did not know how to proceed. sfnferT 
?f^^who regained his consciousness. Put the dash and 
4^uotation mark after this and not before, gnjllfwif’ Im- 
pact or contact of griefs, qualifies both and 

gives rise to fire. When an iron hammer falls upon 
liard stones (flint), sparks issue forth. When many causes for 
grief arise, the heart is set ablaze. w . ^..• 

the principal sentence is gw W...^nrqf^BTP!; 'sRIOTlg; 

The queens, being about to burn tbemselves, 
bid a last farewell to their favourite attendants, trees, pets and 
things. take care of yourself; your mother is going 

abroad. a clump of jasmine, It was 

the convention of poets that the tree blossomed when 

kicked by young damsels. Such conventions are summarized 
in the verse ‘^qf 

I :TOT^ 

sd a’ quoted by 

on II. 17. Compare I I ^ 

(p- 158of P). q;q...^ea and the fautl 
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of plucking tbj tender lea\es for ( making them into) ear 
Ornaments naughty on account of recemag 

mouthfuls of vrine The blossomed by the sprinkling of 
mouthfuls of Trine See the verse quoted above jou 

should offer to me the handful of water fqqn libation of 
water offered to deceased parents A.C at a fen 

.) g»ves the reason why do you 

call me 1 ^i^—she wishes that the VntntZ may dream of her 
departed mistress — who clings to my path, 

honoured, celebrated domesticated doe ( vocative ) 

chamberlain fere STPP?T ssffe gfeeJT ^ 

ffe W ^*Tfe5T ’ lute ‘ifbJTT g 

— refers to the person speaking (one of the queens) 
Of — ferr means ‘a widow of middle age who puts on 
red garments’ *11 sKl’lPR^RSqqi’ ??rin: ai'fti'JITK 

who am unlucky (lit not possessed of auspicious signs ) 
foster-sister enfenr^^-arfemPT 'if^q *rRT —who can 
be seen no further hereafter are fl? Here do I fold my 
hands by way of bidding (last) farewell tq? embrace at 

the time of death 

P 28l 33 — p 29 1 24^g ffi; T The principal sent 
cnceis|[ (arreitf ) srfe^ sTfeit ^ 

tqre%q (viq) *RT gig^^pfeaccording to 
qx 4 4 104 *Rr who put on all the decora 

tions of death (as who was about to 

enter fire before her husband like Sita entered fire is 

the presence of (g^ ) her husband For the incidents leading 
to the g{ f ffg f g of ?thrr* see i y qfq cT g4.»n g g Chap 115 HP 
After the defeat and death of <re®T» CR receii'ed rather 

coldly and said that be could not take her bock as she had 
dwelt long in another’s house then called upon 

to prepare the funeral pyre Going round ond calhnS 
upon fire not to harm her if she was chaste, she entered it 
The fire assumed bodily form and handed over ^ftcfT to <.R 
( fresh ) ^;n5r ^ 3Tre ^ ^TRT m tRTf ^ 
tRT cTjift when it rose out of the ocean at the tune of chur 
mng must hare been wet as the queen was g'S^’T 
who Wore two garments reddish brown with safflower juice, 
as if she were the Heaien with two twillights ^^0 

" from xr?wiT ) We must read ^rfeqrerei® ^’^sband was 
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jct living and therefore she was going to die like a 
c with all her decorations, with in her mouth and so on. 
iTlie author specifics below some of these, such' as 

*tc. mass of the brilliance 

of her lip that was dyed dark-red with betel. a silken 

cloth ( shawl itc. ). all the signs of a that she 

wore on her body were tinged with the hue of her lip. 

( Marathi ) — is an indispensable ornament always worn 

on the neck by all women whose husbands are living. The 
red hanging on her bosom looked like n stream of blood 

issning from her broken heart. who pressed 

her throat with a necklace the threads of which were drawn 
aside by the thorn-like point of her ear-rings that were bent 
crosswise, as if it ( necklace ) was a halter of white silk rolled 
together. The idea of qrjr is suggested by her approaching death- 
The necklace of pearls with its threads resembled a white silken 
rope with which one may hang oneself, ( juicy, thick ) 

(saffron unguent) ^ o^tit tTW? g < I > l d r tiqi. 
devoured. instru. of the desiderative base of 5 ^, 

Her body glowed witiiiaffron paste and therefore appeared as if 
it were surrounded by flames of fire. tears fell 

on hor garment. Being white they looked like flowers which 
would be required as offerings to the funeral fire. 
bracelets that she wore fell from her hands at each step; they 
resembled offerings presented to in bidding them a last 

farewell. reaching to the feet. tWiJl - 

fc *ra.* 8TJrt5. The word is formed according to ‘arnrit 
SIT^^’ qr* 2. S -JOT— 

a wreath of flowers strung together. The wreath reaching her 
feet resembled a swing, wbicb alsobas jpjs ( ropes) resembling 
garlands. The swing is said to he that of because she was 
going to die. %: 3<i«vq...5Sunc'J?-»T — the 

idea is: — she had a lotus on her ear as an ornament. In that 
lotus bees were humming. The bumming of bees is fancied to be 
the words of farewell uttered by her qiuTuw^ to the lotns of her 
eyes (that were about to perish along with her). Domestic -^s 
are always represented as following the tinkling of the anklets 
of ladies. See above (text) p. 27 11, 28-29, 

. quT in a circle. srpr^Jp qRH't ( 1 ) on which her hus- 

band dear to her as her 'own life was drawn; ( 2 ) in which 

16 



lier husband dwelt ( with She held fast ( ) in 

her hand a board; her mind also was fixed fast on dying. Be* 
move the comma after ^ 

HopA^iqiuil ^ WPJ; ( ■with TSiJBji^nnd She had held fast 

to her bosom the spear-hjjft of her husband and had tied round 
it in worship a garland of white flowers The poet fancies 
tbe Mtyqfe to be the banner of a The pole of a banner 

also has garlands of flowers hanging from it. SRI*’ 

A if her husband died abroad was allowed to burn 
herself with his »iT^s, Here being the wife of a warrior 

appropriately takes siTE^fe- — When a person in grief sees 
a friend or relative, tears begin to flow. Compare for the idea 
TTi^TFir 1 5^ 51^ 

^13^ II’ rv* 8.; f^lcRCR* 

ll’ rV. qg: — is to be connected with 

?rw whose 

oyes were choked up by the torrent of tears that welled np 
when they fell at her feet, qpf ..^UT^ who with difBculty 
understood the instructions ( she gave ). e r g qzf q (courteously) 
STti 1^: ( distracted ) f5:qfgqiff ^ q-JsTR: 

There was wailing in the house, which was augmented by the 
group of old kinsmen, who, when they followed the queen, 
were courteously asked by het to return to the house, vpj... 
5^^ whose heart was captivated by the roar of caged Hons, 
that resembled the voice of her lord. 

adorned by her nurse and by her own devotion to her lord. 
Her nurse had helped in decorating her person. In each of the 
following clauses, words like bear a literal and also 

a metaphorical meaning. vns'rT-.^T^JmPI. she was support* ■ 
ed by an old woman and by swwn, both being familiar. Fre- 
quent swoons gave relief to her aching heart and supported 
her. feqtfJU T itd'm ( 1 ) who accompanied her in her misfortune 
•( with ); ( 2 ) that was connected with ( t. e. arose from ) 
her misfortune ( with — ber servants clasp- 
ed her limbs; anguish pervaded all her limbs. ®be 

was preceded by great nobles and she was full of heavy sighs. 
srRt^: — the chamberlains were very old, while her sorrows 
were very heavy ( grown, increased ). a dog. Every- 

thing that pertained to her husband was dear to her and she 
was sorry to part even from the favourite dogs of her husband. 
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5 ?nn::. The word is formed 
from 5 ^ according to ‘f54^I^4m»=TJ ^TT. 4. 2. 95. 

(s^l 1%.^.). the 

hour of death, she forgot all petty jealousies, 
p. 39 1. 25— p. 30 h 10 

the hair on the top of whose head was as if affectionately kiss* 
ed by the rays of the jewels of the anklets ( of his mother ), 
When he fell at his mother's feet, the rays of the jewelled ank- 
lets naturally fell on his hair. The poet fancies that the rays 
did so out of love. the sentence is 

PiiH fimfts =t 5iOTir. qrat.- fjifta ftit: ^ ( adj. of sni^). ftinift 
whose mind was distracted. arrested or 'enve- 

loped by the great force of grief as by a ' large mountain. 

%»r. The reading of A ond C is also good. 

If a torrent be arreted by a large mountain, it runs past with 
great force, 3^5^:^TTO ( blinding darkness ). 

VWBEJ* C. 4. 79 (?rtn.when preceded by ^ and gr?^ 
has g? added on to it ). is one of the seven qr^TT^. ( enr^f, 

ns’ino, HqjnSS and Hlhito ). qioi^, as the haunt 
of demons, must be dark. There is also another suggestion. 
A torrent flows on the earth (^^fracJ). formed 

into a mass hy being pent up for a long time. 
she was overwhelmed by a tide of love that manifested itself 
in full strength. If a flow ( of water) were pent up for a long 
time, it bursts forth in a flood; similarly if one checks tears 
for a long time, they will gush forth irresistibly. 

W BT ( great ) 

( emotion ) ipir. ^ who was 

in a distressing condition wifii her throat choked up, (on 
account of tears ).^ ( unparalleled ) ( grief ) 

(3T*K5rTnlO ( repeated ) 

{ tightened ) WTSTSS *l?rp. We may perhaps explain 
differently. Her grief was so great that it could he inferred 
from the tremor of her Up. But her nose also was in tremor. 
This latter was superfluous (yi^) so far as the inference of 
the grief by which she was shaken was concerned. — con- 
nect this with oqjiT^ nnd she covered 

up her moon-like face, that was raised up a little, with the 
-hem of her shawl (af^qs) the body of which was inlaid with 
a row of the rays of her nails, as if with a flood of lucid ‘ 
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issuing through tlie small interstices (of the shawl) As she 
held the fine shawl with iier hands, the rays of her bright 
nails shot through the interstices of the fine texture of the 
shawL Tho bright rays resembled tears. ^ 

?T 3 : (orf;. of oiRT^). OPT^ ^8T 

— go^ erns as its object. eT^Ulf^s 3T?T (5^) 

of him while he lay on her lap. as her heart thought 

of her parents’ home. ^ do not look at ( me ) fqJTM 

3TTn^ er^p whose good luck has como to an end. sr ^fqf^ — 
had been sent away on tho expedition against the 
Hiinas. wo saw at the end of the fourth that 

left the parental roof with her husband. 1^...^^ How 
have X offended you? — the root ^ wi th 

‘to offend' governs the genitive or locative of the person offend* 
jfqtTrfiq lanTrobbed. qqr 

lit. giving a free scope to her throat t. e. bitterly, loudly, 
an ordinary (or low) woman. 

P. 30 1. n— p. 31 I. 11 

when the force of grief had ceased. si?f^!reT-~«onnect this 
with fffeq;. q^...qT^ she 

wiped his eye that as if melting only flowed the more, on 
the tips of the lashes of which clustered a mass of the 
rays of her nails. When she placed her hand on his eye 
the rays of her nails looked like tears, connect this 

with (after wiping her son’s eyes, she wiped 

her own). the inside of which (eyes) was bereft 

of whiteness that was swallowed up by a deep red. Oo 
account of long weeping her eyes had grown red. t(qS5(I 
instrumental of from See notes on above 

p. C8. eRU^gi^ ^ q^’a* the corners of which had 

become swollen by hot (fit- boiling) tears, tIK (bright) 

rrTXi%a q^tliral* bright eyelashes of which were starred with 
lucid drops ( of tears ). ( having stars t. e. spotted )— 

tnm*‘ 3T^-~according to ‘s3:qr 

5. 2. 3G- The bright drops of tears on the eyelashes resembled 
stars. gj^ri< pni qftqfft ( series ) ?r^: ^ 

tinuous faUing ) ^ (^). 5rr^...55trra:*^®“ she placed 

on the top of her ear her tresses that were loosened m er 

sorrow and that stuck (^rfter) to cheek wet with tears.' 

i...^rjiq^ she then pushed aside the mass of her hair that 
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bung obliquely ( on her shoulder ) and that .^as entangled with 
Ji 6 r[oar-ornament that had got loose and was dangling about. 
I ii’ (^o 130). 

raised into its position the shawl covering her 
bosom that had slightly slipped" adde. 

passage as it stands is difficult to construe. So read and 
ns done by C and T. (connect with 

qzrar below) — the' idea is; — when she washed her face, it 
seemed as if it were flooded with waves, as a lotus growing in 
■a lake may be tossed by ripples, ,The reading of B 
yields a good sense. In washing lier face, she again and again 
passed her hand over it. The rays of the height nails of her 
Iiand were like water and hence her face over which the rays 
spread looked as if flooded with waves, ujf; algjqsqzirtf: tRT 351 ^: 

of ospuerq). She had 
pressed the hem of her shawl against her face when she wiped 
oS her tears, The red lines caused by the pressure of the 
hem marlfcd her beautiful face. A lotus flower has also red 
lines on its petals which are small and deeply impressed like 
the hem of o shawl (tot: ailpTORTO. fTO-’ mBi: * 0 .). 
Sponro was <r>iOT iB i awis SgiSfla— ( -with water ) 

that was emitted from a swan-monlhed s-essel of sih'er inclined 
})y a hunch-backed girL The attendants of the harem always 
included hunch-backed persons, dwarfs, deaf-mutes and 
eunuchs. See ^higHC l 
(p. 7'4ofP); 

of P ). A. lotus may also be bent and be tossed with water 
emitted from the mouth of a swan tliat being white resembles 
Eilver. The swan may be attracted by a { a fragrant 

flower plant). 4 :^...^ held by deaf-mutes. 

^ on a piece of cloth, napkin. STT^...^ 

^ It is not that you are not loved, nor are you devoid of 
good qualities, nor do you deserve to he abandoned. ■ 

She means to say that her whole heart is with- him, 
as if it had been drunk up by him. jnjcTt: sr^: 

SRfftfrr-^he means ; — between you and roe 
(that am to see you) intervene the numerous favours be- 
stowed on me by my husband. 3Iy eye only sees them and not 
' you. ( attachment ) 3 ?% ttfWT:. ■ Both 

(sovereignty or Glory) and earth ( jjjjx ) pass from one brave 
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man to another and feel no pang in leaving one to go to 
another — I am a lady of a noble honse. 

spotless on account of its righteousness 
3^ *nrf%T H^fiF^ssicr^nr t 

^tTTI — ^Unfortunately Bana does not give ns 
the name of the family m which q g tsrft was born, 
bought by valour t e who cares only for valour or whose heart 
13 won by valour irui— The reference is probably to ttCcT, 
the son of and There was another i^t, son 

of SST*! and grandson of sjy^ after whom India came to he 
called See for bis story I and 13 and 

w o3 40 — son of and descendant of ?PK— 

brought down the Ganges from Heaven q r ^i y — Fcr the story 
of ^TPnrr, see f^'^o IV 1 and 113 There is a great 

deal of confusion about q^TFI The ^RTipii makes him the son 
of and grandson of HO 33), whiJem 

the he is represented to be the son of 5fi^ and father 

of In the aivhjr^ of ( p 32 ) we find that er*^ 

was the son of ;rnTT*r best, »>. god fmT??Tr (Anr 

«ed ) ?RI?flTl ( poured ) 

■4tH,da.H. g0^A -’Tpr ^ i 

=5^rfft) yrgf ^ forehead secured the honour of j 

having the fillet of cluef queen tied round it qj is the broad | 
baud which runs round the crown immediately above the fore- 
head The ( chap 49 ) gives some directions about 

to be worn on the crowns of kings, queens <Lc 
qq (troop of captives)^ ^ 

( silken cloth from China ) ^ “5^ 

— we need not take these words literally What she 
means is that she completely bumbled her co-wives ;np?l 
{ the matrons of the whole capital ) jn^TT ^ 

^ ( diadems ) AH the matrons of 

the capital bowed at her feet, as she was the ^Hahadevi v? 
qqr all whose limbs have thus been blessed ''^kafc 

else should I expect ( or hanker after ) ? bereft 

of husband (applies to both ^ and zrahHt) 

TW, the husband of was burnt by f^, the king s body 
also would bo burnt after bis death — ^b® 

author seems to have in mind particularly the fourth Sarg' 
of where we have 
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know 'from the Introductioii^ to the that was 

a great admirer of I am like the dust 

of the feet of thy father i. e. I,, am very much, inferior 
to your father. ’ There’ is another ■ idea. -.Dust raised up 
by the feet of a person goes up into the sky. She 'says 
that like dust- she will go to heaven before her husband 
to announce the arrival of a hero like him to the Apsarases, 
•who' will therefore be pleased with her as the harbinger 
of good news. It was a poetic convention that the Apsarases 
were ready tto welcome .to heaven the dieroes that died 
gloriously on the battle-field, fresh. 

JTW— to this time would 

l>e a cruel thing in me. 3?^— Tlie 
f fire of sorrow for my husband is fed up by the fuel of imperi- 
' shable love; while ordinary fire is fed with fuel that may be 
exhausted. also means ‘oH’. %5n^W«'P; see 

notes on the affixes SK 57 , and p. 38. Hsraft...^'when 
the lord of my life is departing on a journey ( i. c. is dying ). 

light like a bit of old (t. e. 
rotten ) grass, /i<. where can it be possible (or 

proper ) that one should be covetous of life 1 that 

am guilty of the deadly sin of disregarding the death of the 
’ king. She means that to continue to live^ after the king’s 
death would be a great sin in her. Tj ''^iH not touch 

(t. r. 1 caunot enjoy the pleasures of your rule). 5n3...TT^fs 
prosperity ( or grandeur ) in those that aro consumed by sor- 
row is inauspicious, accursed and useless, means ‘ashes’ 

also. Ashes, except of the sacrificial fire, are 

I wish to abide in this world not in 
Ilesli and blood, but in the glory of ■widows. The glory of 
widows was to burn themselves on the funeral pyre of their 
husbands. M 9 r-^q | p t I beseech you. I should not 

Ijo slighted by opposing my desire ( to burn myself ). 
jwtential pass. p. of the denoimDativ^verl^ from 

according to tTT. 0.3.101 (when jp . 

l)eiag the first meml.«3r of a ?R5?pr compound is followed by & 
•word beginning with a vowel, it is changed to i 

P. 31 11. 12-27 ijvppjitTwiI \ 

I . holding her body in both his arms. {^; gPr-* | 

concluding that her grief was impossible of being checked, j 
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and thinking that only that course of conduct be 
fitting a lady of high family was better refers to her 

resolve to die ‘the author assigns this as a 

reason why ^ acquiesced in the resolve of his mother Noble 
birth, though mado timorous by love, approves of what is pro- 
per to the time and place '^ho was as if obstruct- 

ed by the quarters that were full of the echoes of the wailmgs 
of the citizens is a river on the banks of which the 

modern Thanesar in Karnal District, Panjab, is situat- 

ed It rises in the Sirmur state on the borders of the AmbaU 
District and is lost in the sands in the great desert for several 
miles ^ she cast terrified glances as is natural to 

women Her eyes had grown red by weeping Therefore the 
glances resembled red lotos flowers We have seen above 
C notes p 13 ) that red lotuses were to be used in the worship 
of the sun 7^ as tho form of the moon enters the sun 

(on the day of the arm^rwf ) Note ^ BTJn^nniTPTT 

fr ^ srsiw, 8th oliap 

6, compare 7 

ilso means ‘the sun’ refers to 

^ «?hrrsrr’T^ ■^^hich was almost ebbing away 

^nWT *rpr ( 1 ) the pupil of whose eye was being revolved ( with 
the king ) ( 2 ) that makes the stars revolve ( with the moon ) 

( 1 ) about to die, ( 2 ) about to set 3 Rt assail 
cd by on excess of intolerable sorrow affectiofl 

made him lose all steadiness IVIark the construction ( ^ ^ 
primitive, ^ ^ causal, ^ 

passive causal ) 3TTf%«!T — governs fondled 

by the crests of all haughty kings 

his moonlike face melting through an inner fire This and the 
following clauses are to be connected with 

^ ^ » 1 R » I, as i£ it were the net-work of the light of his 
teeth reduced to water His bright tears resembled bright 
water His teeth were very white very bright 3T5 

showering a continuous stream of tears as if his eyes were 
made up of a large cloud like a common man Rjj'* 

( cry ) Sr 

P 31 1 28— p. 32 1 10 eTf^vqTnviT 

whose Sight was obstructed (• e whose eyes could not see 
his son in the last moments) 3TTf^^ 
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whose ears were affected bj the incessant weeping ( of ^ ). 
Sight failed the dying king, bnt the incessant weeping 
arrested his cars and roused him to some consciousness. 

that -hare no' firm heart 

Firmness of mind is the first (foremost) stay of the people and 
royal blood comes after it. People first betake themselTes to 
the man of strong wilL eirfim: the abode of all 

eminent things (or virtues), g; — in — two ^s denote great 
disparity or incongruity. to call you the lamp of 

the family is to slight you whose majesty is like that of the 
sun. ( 1 ) lamp; ( 2 ) ornament. To call a man a lamp when 

he is like the sun would bo really condemning him. 5 ^^' 7 r 
qgjRRT ( sharp intellect) ^ aqtftcT.' (magnified) 

The lion has only physical strength { ), hut no keen 

intellect and no heroic heart. ( declared ) 

superfluous. sfl-* accept royal dignity, 

herself has come to you. Compare for 
a somewhat similar idea ^ sn^flRlT ?T ?T fW 5^5 

^>n f r f^^ "^bo arc desirous of con- 

quering this world and the nest, erj^r^not sufficient, little. 

* 1 ^ 1 ? ow 5l5l5j 

( fondness ) ?fa» When ^ has sot his 

heart in achieving spotless fame alone, it is useless to ask him 
to take the treasury, meaningless, 

an injunction that is unworthy, ^ivzn 
( bolted, safeguarded ) R.<yiil(jr repetition. 

It is a technical term in tbo qW’ftETET system. When a Vcdic 
text lays down an injunction (^f^), other passages, that either 
rciVeiate, explain or illustrate tbo are called 

Harsha was already protecting tho 
world. To call upon' him to protect the world was simply 
superfluous, a mcro repetition in words. 3TT37f|fJfrJif — necessarily 
following; incidental ( ). was like a 

If he guarded the whole world it necessarily followed that he 
j would protect his attendants, ^, 555 ; ^ 

‘ qW whoso forearm is blackened by tho spot of the scar 

; of the bow-string. would be hotter to hare 

'' rashness, levity. in lender years, 

f' has nb room or scope. ^T^...fVtrr this is a ’ 

I for your inherent suloxir *. c. this is a matter which* 
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dealt witli l)j jour valour, I need not enjoin jou to do this 
Tho TTords are capable o£ yielding another sense To asL you 
to annihiLate y our foes is casting a doubt (f^^) on your 
inherent valour C and T translate ‘Anminlato yonr foes is a 
suggestion of your inborn valour This is not clear 
•dlviwrx never again to open them The reading of B 

’ vrould moan ‘the son of the snn (» e qx) came to him 
P 32 1 n— p 33 1 2 

The force of lies in this that, as tho king lost his life, so 
even tho sun lost his brilliance, which is the son’s essence. 

the sun hung down ns if ashamed One who 
feels ashamed hangs down Uis head The sun hung down 
on the western horizon erxR ( death ) ^ ^ 

(atfjT ) A thing heated in the fire becomes 

red slovily the sun descended from heaven as 

if for payung a visit of condolence, following the practice 
of worldly men 3jf5rxa'.f w opposed to desir 

ous of giving srrrr^fxfx *west^n ocean ijqizT 

^ sliglitlj red "vVnter is to be offered with ifT 

(hand, ray) In offering water, one would naturally feel 
sorrow ^ ^gfl—the principal sentence is 

An ascetic has distaste for the world (^rnx), the sun, a 
short time after the kings death, lost his radiance 

TPI An ascetic must be 5rp?r(re- 

strained ), so also the sun’s body became subdued (t e lost its 
colour ) An ascetic enters the recesses of mountain ewes 
the sun set behind the western mountain (lucreas i 

ing ) 3TS ^ ( stormy or rainy day ) ^ amd# ' 

{loc sing of pr p of ^ with 3rTrl<T when the heat (of 
the sun ) became extinguished (as if wet with ic ) Separate 
^ ( etFvTT ) ^ — lo® smg otjrr p of the denomina- 
tive verb from The world wu reddened by the glow of 

the setting sun , but the poet attributes the glow of the world 
to the tear flushed eyes of the people ( hot ) 31^ 

fifAirraT % wix lx ge ( scorched ) ^ gjxMS 

when the lotus beds were left by glory, as if the latter ha 1 
started to follow the king (in death) Day lotuses fade in the 
evening t e their glory leaves them That is identified 
with and is fancied as leaving them to perish after 
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tho king. ‘^ken the earth, having covered itself in 

shadows, became dark as if throagh grief for^ her husband. A 
Hng is poetically spoken of as llie husband of the earth. The 
shades of evening were falling fast and so the earth seemed to 
be shrouded in them. ( 1 ) becoming dark; { 2 ) 

Ijehaving like a handsome lady ), A handsome wo- 

man would have all her hrilliance (tjT*ir) covered up (t. e. gone) 
through grief for her husband. ( concealed ) ( qrffjg: ) 

^ftlcTT ( like the compound ). C 

and T prefer the reading for qftftT and explain ‘ the 

shadows liave retraced their* course eastwards.’ 

(applies to both and ). The be- 

comes separate from its mate at the approach of night. See 
above p. 10 and 57. ( 1 ) vicinity of woods ( with 

)i ( 2 ) the fringes of water ( with ). Tho noble 

young men betook to woods out of grief; the to water. 

when tho water-lilies closed 
their calyx, as if afraid of losing the umbrella-like expanse of 
their petals, 

Tho lotuses closed their buds at the departure of the 
sun. Tho poet fancies that the lotuses did so because they 
were afraid tliat their petals would fade and their umbrella- 
like appearance would disappear. There is another meaning. 
The lotuses are compared to devoted ser\-ants ( lying on mere 
grass in their grief and not on soft beds ). They wore 
terrifled by the breaking of the royal umbrella (i. e. .by 
the death of the king) and hide the treasure (^t?r) 1“ 
order to safeguard it for tho rightful heir. C and T explain that 
asa tym^'uc'yl tn wVa Ui/la th^. But 

is not feminine. Besides it is not in keeping with Indian 
sentiment to represent tho widowed queens as -hiding treasures’ 
when engrossed in grief, would bo a very bad omen, 

foretelling tho death of tho king. Compare [\d> 46. 74 

I 11*. 

when tho red glow (of evening) flowed away 
(gradually vanished) ns if it were tho flood of’ blood from tho 
broken hearts of tho quarter wives. when tho lord 

of brilliance ( the sun) remained only in (red. glow; 

love). Tho sun vanished and what he left behind was only 
the red glow of the western sky. Tho king, who also was 
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had gone a'way, leaTing behind only lore, ef^^spipi: 

THI* ^ 'TTSSTT’IF^. JRntTraPn^”-^ banner flies in the skj 
. ^?3Tg "when streaks of darkness appeared obstructing 
sight. The black chowries of the hearse resemble darfcnay 
and are an evil omen -when seen 

(1) 3TT^5ng^^ «r^ng,-in ■which the quarters, 
are dark like black aloe wood (-with (2) whichhad 

the black beams of dark aloe wood ( with ). erRrcJTjj^- 
ERTcTTf^ — Here there are numerow 

puns. The principal idea is that the night lotuses (§^) 
began to expand. The night lotuses are compared to salU 
joyfully following their husbands in death. ivory) 

3?ir§: (petals) SFrrto JrfSiW qmPi: (with gg^s); 

{of ivory) amlJ: ( thin plates) (manufactured) 

qjfffRRT ( ear-ring ) 2irai»t, ( with women ). may also mean 
'painting or figures’ in the latter case. ‘q.oicJciidic^idciyV H. 
4. 3. 65. Compare eRnfzW above, ( filaments ) JTicnf*?’ 

€fl^T !S ° ^ T ^ ?>r ^TgTK, whose top (gv?) there were rows 
of filaments (with jig^s); &c.) whose heads 

were wreathed with garlands of ( with Satis ) T-Ve saw 
above that a Sat! was to die with all her ornaments &c jj„, 
skills (M with expanding buds ( with ^g^s); with smiling j 
faces ( with Satis ). A Satt was not to show that she regrettcil ! 
the step that she was taking. Tho (qfto HI) quotes I 

a passage from the ! 

^ II’- 3Tq— when the twitter of 

groups of birds lying in their nests ( j«|q:-qq^) at the top d 
trees was heard as if it were tho tinkling of the bells of t!ie 
descending car ( (qqR --^Tq^) of the gods. It was believed that 
celestial cars were sent to toko heroes and great souls to 
lieaven. »Tp{>...q^ ^-the round and bright orb of the moon 
resembles a white umbrella. The moon rose in the cast, of 
which Indra ( is thb lord. The poet fancies that tbe 

rising moon was the umbrella of Indra, come forward to wel- 
come the king (qiTTO®) who was travelling along 
path of heaven.' refers to sniPT^q^; connect the word 

with enfiq^. — the feudatories themselves toot on 

their shoulders tho bier ( ). 

a king and is referred to as an ideal of eelf-sacrifice. 
Onco ^ assumed tho form of a ( hawk ) and pursued 
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as ^^4 The latter threw himseU - on , the’ lap of ' for 
help. The asked the king to give his’ own flesh in return 
for the cfi5tcf 'whom ho wanted 'to save. When the wa's 

placed in a balance, its weight increased and had to'offer 
Ills whole boxlj.* Thereupon the gods showed themselves to 
him. See I* 7. 88 ff; II. 12. 43 ‘|rsq: 

I’. 3df^* beaded by the family 

priest. g BT ^ ...^qg by being honoured with fife, he was re- 
duced { to ashes ), so that nothing but his fame remained. 

:P. 3 3 11. 3-24 ... goes - with 

All the persons connected with the king formed a group 
and were huddled up there. Tliey were so many that it seem- 
ed as if the Avhole world had gathered there in grief. 2 F 5 T... 

wet as if outside ( in the form of tears ) by the melt- 
ing of affection, which though inside, was heate'd by the fire 
of sorrow.' Affection is internalj tears are visible. The poet 
fancies that the tears he shed were melted affeotioii. 
qqifiiq f earth’. what comes between, 

what intercepts. Nothing came between and the earth, 

— he sat; he did not even lie down. name of the 7th 

night in the 7th month of the 77th year of a man’s life. This 
‘was believed to he a mo.st critical-point. 'If a man survived it, 
it was believed that he would live for 100 years. ’ .The Com. 
gives three explanations 

now that my father is 
removed, the world df mortals is only this much t. e. the world 
cannot reach hereafter a higher stage. tihe ways 

'of the people are broken i. e. their progress is arrested. iRt**. 
^JTlfRthe splendid goals of ambition are blocked up (or render- 
ed impossible). means ■‘.barren or waste soil’ 

means ‘to become barren or impossible.’ covered, veiled. 

gRT—^niT business of the world has come to an end. 

•••'fiRT J va'rious kinds of manly deeds ( or sports ) are exiled. 

manliness. f^?lFcrr-*»^*W- places where trust could 
l>o reposed have 'ceased to exist. noble deeds are 

without an abode. (seems to be another form of 

a pure ‘course of conduct j a noble deed. fsR.M^cTf the 
single-minded devotion to vidonr has no support now. ^»R...rniT-‘ 
capacity to judge has now become a matter of legend. '*5'^ 
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^ ) might, vigour Might lias ceased to exist and so 
people may offer v\ ater to it just as they do to the dead SR^qr— 
the order of a religious mendicant qyng let excellent 

manhood bind the vvidov^ s single braid The idea is — as the 
king IS dead, has now nobody to resort to "We have 

seen above that widows used to tie tlieir hair in a single knot 
(l) ro^al glory resort to a hermitage, (2) Jet 
go to a hermitage By the great resemblance in sound 
between and the words suggest the misfortunes 

of — a widow was to wear white gar 

ments See HI ^ 

— wearing bark garments is a sign of forest life 
W ^Rfqr ■where ■will Qratitude go to find himl iifr qiPIjl 
atoms for tlic creation of great men Tor atoms see above pp 
12 and 44 5nn3n the world his become a darkness for 

righteousness The idea is that righteousness cannot now find 
its way to anybody, ns the whole world is enveloped in dark 
ness ( acc of time ) for the whole day as 

sorablies of heroes f5r^ — eiHff ( unparalleled) 

{ liking for fighting ) 

^ ( thrilled ) gwiT qjs srqt qw ( l ) ' 

whose eyes were long and red ( with gijr) the roots of whicli 
are long and red (with For this latter meaning of spHT, 

compare the use of in (text 

p 10 1 3) ^ *T^— qftiTT *1^ thsi 

possessed a massiv eness greater than that of an iron pillar 
^ might I hear that voice of his calling me 

son’ even in another world 1 guy emitting nectar. The 

ocean when churned gave up gyy ( The words of the 
king were sweet like nectar JpKRPT 
■gpiftyj ( deep like the roar i.c ) 

p 33 1 25— p 34 1 13 gg smUT ^ (p 

I 2) — the principal sentence is iRi 'q-Hlrf ^ 

poet now gives a graphic description of day break g33I|> 
cock W3*l * ^ when the 

domesticated peacocks let themselves fall from the tops of 
the trees growing on pleasure hills artificial eminences 

neai the mansions The peacocks rested in the branches of trees 
during the night and came down when the day broke 
a bird (tnif^ 3W) gtr the darkness suddenly 
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- grew less fend "became exhausted. (1) 5n 

^ which th^il was failingj (2) whose lore for their -self had 
-grown dull. A person who has lost oil attachment to his 
■■Self longs for death. The lamps also, as very little oil was 
' left, were about to be extinguished. ar^W ( ) 

' %5r ITT^ W— the sky was covered .with the 

flashing bark-like rays of early mom and therefore seemed to 
have taken to the life of a religions mendicant. A Hf^^[ st ti; aIso 
• wears bark-garments that are red. jpffTcT—linjPTg when the 
' stars that were grey like the neck of a sparrow ) were 

p being taken across by the morning. The idea seems to be that 
the TOult of the sky is like a lake over which the stars were 
ferried and by morning found themselves on the other side. 
’The stars looked dim in the light of morn. The grey stars re- 
sembled the^ fragments of the king’s bones. The burnt up bones 
of the dead are collected on the third or fourth day in the 
morning and are carried to holy rivers like the Ganges and ard 
thrown in them. See on jjgo T. 50; the^o 
says s :fr9^ 

arr i m 

3 ?§?: i». The reading of some MSS. of B is rightly 

preferred by C and T, It means * being gathered together.' 
Bones are first gathered and then placed in a jar ( see next 
clause). But if we take the reading in the text, we have first a 
reference to the carrying of the bones and then to the jars, which 
inverts the natural order, (1) poss'essing round fore- 

heads that had on them mountain minerals (with elephants); 
(2) carrying jars that contained the remains (bones) of the 
king. M4dl»ri { red chalk A-o. ) 

jF^rr: Ac. 

— applies to both the wild 
elephants and those that carried the ashes of the king, a 

descent into a river (Marathi in^); » place of pilgrimage. It is 
better to read with some MSS. of B. (1) tawny; 

(2) funeral, relating to a dead body ( 

(1) pale os a ball of white 
wax; (2) pale with a mass of boiled rice, lx)iled rice; 

bee’s wax. The p.ale moon in the rooming looked like a 
of boiled rice offered to the dead. Piijdas are often offered 
ou the sandy banks of sacred rivers and the ocean. The 
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moon was going to dip into the -western ocean, vicinity. 

connect tliis -with the poet 

fancies that the dimness of the moon’s disc in the morning is 
due to the mass ( ) of the smoke of the pyre on -which the 
king was burnt. ^ ^^:(scar) 

?r^ ?reT. On the dim disc of the moon -was 

seen a dark spot, which the poet fancies to be his mind burnt 
to charcoal by the fire of sorrow for the king. ( gone 

on a journey t. e. dead ) ?nretRt 

?T^ above that all the queens 

had prepared themselres to die (text p, 28 1. 17 
S ^WRt ‘kc ). The poet fancies that on seeing the 

agony ( ) of the women of the harem, the moon (as if 
out of compassion for the other moons-faces ) vanished bodily 
({. e. set), run away (past p. p. of ^ with ft). 0 and T 

translate ^stupefied’, jp^ sr ^ ftd T r’lCT'ti: 

( eagerness, anxiety ) ftxRn ( distracted )’ is 

the favourite wife of the moon out of tie 27 

-when the san that had mounted the sky shone like the 
king )• The king also mounted heaven after dying. 

The reading preferred by C and T would no doubt 

improve the sense, hut is not supported by the MSS. used by 
B- when the continuance ( ) of night wag 

turned back, like the kingdom. The kingdom also had chang- 
ed hands. exchanged; turned back, like a 

bed of lotuses ro'nsed by the awakened flamingoes. ^ also 
-was advised by the circle of -wiso (h^^:) STvan like kings ( to 
give up wailing ). Bead for bathing on 

the death of a relative. Drop the comma after • 

fttl^ (cessation) ^ of "^e saw 

above ( p, 92 ) that ^^s followed the jingling of the anklets of 
young ladies. But as all the queens had perished on the death 
of the king, there were no young ladies left. qftcfJ 
JEjsqr. . .31^ his father’s servants stood in the courts of the palace, 
^jjpn- also signifies ‘the girth rope of an elephant or horse . 

-when the king’s sad elephant reclined against its 
post, motionless and dull and having its rider weeping on its 
back. of ogrs^). ‘an^k^U 

^ ( stable keeper ) j 

--^ft^.3rftt(courtyard) 
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Hall of audience. — 

one who has bathed after the death of a relative. ' 
without wringing Ids hair. • 35JT...qT?r5ll t^o wliite silken robe^. 

'fdtlriHiT! without an) um- 
brella ( the insignia of royalty ). without ‘anybody 

to remove people from his path. although a horse 

was brought near, if emitting from his -eye 

the fire of sorrow through tear of burning bis father -who now 
remained only in bis (^’s) heart His eyes were extremely red. 
The poet fancies that the redness was the fire’of sorrow in his 
heart. emitted it from his oye, so that his father now 
enshrined in the heart might not be burnt by the fire, 

^ had-not taken betel for many days and had washed 
his lip a long time before (yet it was red by nature ). 

-the lender leaves of any tree are reddish ; much more 
therefore of The (gf^o III) says *TmT* 

3r4?:...JTl|f: on account 
he seemed to vomit, as he 
gent forth hot sighs, lumps of desL and blood, because his heart 
was struck. If one were beaten in the region of the heart, he 
may vomit blood. When he heaved up deep sighs his red Ups 
quivered and presented the appearance of blood being vomited. 

p. 34 11. 14-27 3^1^: (3sCtr 

full of tears. ■ en^HPTH;, mark the reflexive use of '■ sirrr??;^ 
with the plural some tied themselves to 

precipices t. e. killed themselves by falling from precipices. 

they des- 
troyed their unparalleled sorrow by fasting ( t. e. they 
died fasting ). moths. that took the vow 

of gilence. ■ ggKftRjRoT = see p. 63. %gT* 

iggifTf: disgusted with service («. e. with the life of a servant 
at the royal court ). resorted to untenanted spots 

Jn forests subsisting on a limited number of morsels. 
may also me-an ‘with thin bodies.’ tjg 

with veins fully blown up ( t. e. all the 
veins appeared prominent, they were emaciated ). 51^14 

( red cloth ) £KqT^ according to 

trr. 4. 2. 1. gjrfq^ — gifw the founder of the 
system, which enumerates 25 perfect of ^ 

with to study. It is ,to .be noted that the . wearing of 


of the brilliance of his sprayUke lip, 
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TTTR IS here 'issocmted with , but prescribes 

'll! those thnt desire ‘^qyq =q 

iTKtrqJ II III 137 ^ the crest jewels of 

which were tom aw'ij (f^ ) ^ . TJT srqf^ 

tied knots of mitted hair ( tattered 

gai nient ) ^ ?r^lcTT cn> eloped ^ — they rendered 

glorious their devotion to their master also means 

‘redness’ By putting on red garments, they made redness 
« ppcar brilliant ( tips of the tongues ) 

«rf?lifli»n (licked) They became qi^rq^s and re- 
sorted to the forest wiped { or scoured ) with their 

spray like hands STHTItT { slightly red ) ( colour ) 

they bore water in their eyes and in their jars 
The idea is — thej shed tears, which they wiped with their 
Iiands and their eyes were red by weeping They also rubbed 
their jars with their hands and earned water in them The 
baked jars were red in colour ^ who took the tow 

6f an ascetic ( ) &>eo Chap 10 for the q^s of a 

1 17 ^T«nniT55^ 

gT gg^^ r o .’ > 24 

P 34 1 28 p. 35-h 4 ^rrT% The principal 

sentence is ^fq ^ gspT ipklT^T^ ?erni 

supply q r qmH^ (l 32 ) after this pair and after each of the 
pairs in the following clauses who regarded 

royal glory as a curse It will be noticed that the poet is 
influenced in his choice of words in this passage by the 
Jingling assonance of sounds must shun 

JTCnTTfTFSj l^e shunned the earth For "Jee above (p 84) 

— as the serpent, so charming to look at, is yet 
^deadly, so the objects of worldly enjoyments he regarded as 
dangerous who looked upon home as Hell ( be- 

tause he suffered torments ) — to have continued to 

live after the death of such a noble father was really infamy 
tRqqr health ?r«rf?Rnrfl’ WHI 

regarded as nectar, because the former, if taken by him, would 
have assuaged all his torments and united him by death 
with his father gqii 5^ — ^he looked upon desire as a saw ^ 

* ® ^ entertain desires for anything when his father was ^ 
A as painful to him as salving with a saw qqi: 

< / . 
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whose fathers and grand-fathers Lad enjoyed '( court favour ). 

This and the following words like are to be 

connected with below, _ ^ to 

whom respect was paid for generations, whoso 

words were to ba accepted (or acted upon ) — qualifies 
like those of Manu, Yajnavalkya &c. 

this is often employed to denote tho It is defined 

possessing learning, noble birth and character* 
— crowned. ■‘We must connect the two adjectives 
and eftnrr: with anrr?Ii: and respectively. 

C and T connect with aniiciri: and take ^IcTr: as 
qualifying SRRzrr: and translate ‘anointed counsellors of 
royal rank endowed with learning »kc.’ But this is 
far-fetched. rpTR^ aWRtRg q: that have correctly 

understood the truth about the self. ^^7 

‘Prg: trftm? 5 ^:. 

^’’ft 'TT. C. 1. 154. derives the word as 

ed. by Kielhora VoL III. p. 96 ( from E’T»»‘5TT>Tq! 

pendent kinsmen who shared his joys and sorrows. ^ 

^ ‘Efq'JSRd (‘err! 

). clever in reading the thoughts ( of their master 

or of the people ). f5pqn'...g;iii: sages that were disinterested 
friends, ^... q ri^; students of tho A''’ed&nta philosophy expert 
in expounding tho unsohstaatuil character of the world, 
‘jfrnra^t The position of the 

thorough-going Ved&ntin is summarized in a half-verse ‘snjl 
»’• qkrRq^;— 3? FirfJr 3T»fl^ ^ 

(5^ + Z^)» The Parades are a class of works attributed to 
Vyftsa containing information principally on mythology, cos- 
mogony, the legendary origin of royal families and their do^ 
ings, the doctrines of various sects&c. B^a in the third gwJfE 
specifically refers to tho mg^<|uu , 

P. 3 5 11. 5-19 er^— 5T...%: not being left to 
himself by them. refers to the gresjqs, g^ and others 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. even 

in thought ha had no opportunity to do as his grief dictated. 
,I£ left to himself Harsha in his grief might liave caused 
some harm to himself. But os he was always surrounded hy 
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-numerous poopio who engaged his mind in various things, 
ho could not oven think of (much less actuallj do ) any harm 
io himself, arfi how much do I wish that he 

may not assume hark robes I He is afraid that would 

betake himself to a forest. "We has e to understand erfqvrrt 
before and the following clauses, ers— 

would he whoso lotus-like eyes are filled with tears see that 
the earth is helpless ( without a lord ) 1 One whose eyesore 
full of water cannot see clearly. The Com. seems to have read 
^ in each clause ‘an? ^ Then the meaning 

would bo ‘I am afraid that he would not see &c*. But here 
the force of erf^ gone and the sentences are not so strik- 
ing as they are without SPPI- overwhelmed by the 

terrible poison of this first calamity ( father's death ). 
refers to It also weans "When the gods and 

demons churned the ocean for jewels, the first thing that 
come out was the poison See I* 44. and ;tpiTO' 

J. VIIL OTH 1!^ fttrt a=t %»:. (I) coronation ; 

( 2 ) bath. One who is suffering from beat, would take a bath 
and find it very refreshing. ( How do I wish ) that 

he may not act the contrary when addressed by the princes 
(to assume sovereignty). devoted 

by way of praising father, As inTTfiT* 

was fair in complexion, the word is put before 

^bat was upturned and ezpanded.the whole day 
with love for the sun. A lotus blooms by day. The king 
^> 1^0 was devoted to the sun ( see text p. 3 ) and had a smiling 
( ) face all day. ( qc5<R: ) fr?T 

( adj, of }— that had the appearance of the 

grace di fhe'laugrimgTJalarama'lazy with bfinir. ‘fne 

brother of f^rr, has the ploughshare as his weapon. He is des- 
cribed as fond of drink. See V. 25. liberal 
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P. 3 <5 Verse 1 The metre of this verse and the next is 
3 TFiV) for 'which see p. 49. having collected or gathered. 

^iw^dk* tl* The hing sends his s|)ies to 

find out valiant men; also sends his Q : {5 r <[^ ; ( from 

the desiderative base of ^ -with a conqueror. 

3. 2. 1 68 ( the affix ^ is applied to desiderative bases, to 
the roots >^'with arr and fvRj). This verse contains a sugges- 
tion of the fate of who was treacherously murdered 

by the hing, whose name the com. gives as ^i^THh 

viMftHHiClo. ^ ^«T 

5s«nsRKH^c?r 
551 R ^ sqimftd: W 
Verse 2 Construe 

flio sin of murdering the confiding produces 
resentment in the mighty and 'brings about the death (of the' 
murderer himself ). the elephant wantonly breaks 

a young tree, hut the noise of breaking robs the sleep of the 
lion that kills the elephant. Here ^ refers to the stI^ king 
who killed the young death by treachery rous- 

ed ^ to wrath and led to the destruction of the itr? king. 


^ P. 36 11. 5-20 eT^...gfrt?ra?;Q. the sentence 

is ^:...Jr5T3T%^— 3m*rj^i %Eq?IR ar^r^- SPIH 

sif xfh« 3 ^ WT...5I5?i^ -when the that 

takes the first oblation oSered for the dead, had been fed. 

— the impurity due to the death of a lasts 
for ten days. 1’ Jig® V. 59. 

^hmT...tK?n'h— even now the bed and other thi ng s of the _ d ead 
are given to msi®!®. . The < qft® HI ) says 


^ i i .3 w a;, ii ^ 

aod 'eiiq ^ »r^ ^ * 

^ncin irt 3?^;^ ^ ^ gwrf^ 

<,<nf5.tl[:itI | R °T ^dtdvlc 3 <d -^nr^ a goblet, vessel, 

vehicles. ^ ig JTT g^ -’ C and T read ‘gq^r^’ and 

translate ‘the various appurtenances of the royal bier.* This is 
not good. The personal property, as it were, of the deceased 
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kiDg ^vas distributed, as, if retained, it would have reminded 
the surviiors every now and then of the use which the 
departed made of those articles bone The bones of 

the deceased king w 61 e taken to holy places The peoples 
hearts also, when thej heard that the bones were being taken 
to cft4s, ran thither out of devotion to the 1 ing qrfl'icr 
when the tomb on the spot of the funeral pyre had been coy er 
ed with a plaster of chimam, which ( tomb ) became a dart of 
sorrow qjRcRf 21^ — the tomb remained there to remind 

people of their loss as the point of a dart maj permanentlj 
remain in the body monument, tombstone B reads 

• 5r5^5, and C and T connect it with is 

not bad The meaning would be ‘the bones had been like 
the points of darts’ { in the hearts of the people ) 
the victor in great battles (anf^ ) 

11th or 12th day after d eath a bull is let loose for the dead 
As the deceased was a 1 mg an elephant was let loose 

ben the beds used in misfortune were being cast aside 
The says that m mourning one should ho down on a 

bed of mats ^ ( 'ift® 

ni ) ^ ^3 capable of listening to advice e?g fit 

to pay attention t6 requests ) *m jjvtj— when 

everybody had become so far composed as to l>o able to 
recount the airtues of the king — C and T trans 

late ‘Grief was becoming a moral theme’ It is not clear 
how this meaning is arrived at The meaning seems to us to 
bo ‘when grief came to have a limited scope’ t e when 
was not to be found at all seasons and places, but onl} at 
particular times and places when the poets had 

sung their dirges Take away the comma after o^!n% 

— ror some days after l»is death, the people felt ns if 
tlie king was among them ammi; ^ who was dom^ 
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sentence is SJ^— ms 

announced by the lamentation of the doorkeeper, as if it 
"were an attendant. tbat entered first. At the sight 
of ^1^0 the doorteepr wept. The 57^1?! allows (g^) high 
personages and their attendants to enter. The attendants 
precede the high personages to show them the way. 

following instrumentals qualify qf^- 
5^ gTW*R *rpr "whose numbers werfe 

thinned ( Zt/, robbed ) by the long and quick march, fif. 

in which the umbrella-bearer was not 
to be found ( be lagged behind ). 55^^^: ( lagged behind ) 

( the man in charge of the wardrobe ) 
a golden pitcher ‘iqiTfFfl: ^r: WR-*. 

®rr^*R'frft^ spittoon-bearer, ^exhausted) (betel- 

bearer ) srf^. 

mostly consisting of a few well-known servants. For 

see p. 28 . qpTRRTJqf^ ^ 5mt (emn- 

oiated) qj: irt. Rpiqfe: WT ?rflt ^ a? 

triq: ?nTT. STft^mnr ^ The poet fancies that 

the earth in the form of dust resorted to him because it 
had become bereft of a protector by the death of JnTRR*. 

( 1 ) that was hereditary in his family j ( 2 ) that' 
came to him ( stuck to his body ) by his walking (with^^). 
PiJiqft r Vt: wm: ^3 ( pieces of cloth ) 

( spotted ) j^pr- The long and white Uandages 
are fancied to be the glances of that was approaching 

him ( he was the king after liis father ). Long eyes is a sign 
of beauty. The inside of the eyo is white like the bandages, 
^qpj;. S^^Svtr: q^. ffe hnci fostf Sesti thrmrgh 

grief. The poet fancies that the flesh so lost had been offered- 
into the fire of grief for presermag his father’s life, inien . 
a sacrifice is performed, offerings are given in fire. There 
is a striking contrast presented by tbe inference of a hea^y 
weight from lean (^ ) limbs. Ordinarily lean limbs do not 
carry heavy weights. srqiraJ q^lTc^. 

( dislieve'lled ) q^. ^qRi garland of flowers on the head.' 

Ilis head was not decorated through grief. The poet fancies 
that grief had mounted on it. eqg^ q»qT^ ( o'O' 

of eq|q). — ^Drops of perspiration stood out on liis forehead 

owing to heat. The poet fancies that lus forehead was eager 
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to bow at the feet of his father and wept, as it could not do 
so owing to the death of sniT® comparative of One 

who faints has water sprinkled on his face shed tears 

which fell on the earth The poet fancies that the tears were 
water poured over the earth that had swooned away owing to 
the death of her honoured lord dug out, made hollow 

His cheeks that were once round and fleshy had become hollow 
Constant dripping of water wears away even stones The poet 
fancies that the constant falling oftears on the cheeks wore away 
the cheeks and made them hollow 

used no betel owing to grief So his hp had not its usual 
ledncss The poet fancies that the came m the way 

of his very hot breaths, became melted and disappeared from 
his lip q Rn{4t l H f^ 2 r?!n m ‘iff 

the idea is -~in his q^q^ g there was a sapphire ring 
the rays of which shot upwards and rendered his ear dark The 
poet fancies that the darkness of the ear is due to its being 
burnt by the Are of the great grief at the recent news of his 
fathers death The only 

Ptog in his C and T render 

'his sapphire ornament of which only the amulet was left 
SISTJT ( ) *rf^ ‘SZT^ST 

His face had only a slight growth of beard, which 
was rendered darker by the light of the dark pupils of his 
( downcast and motionless e^e One who is in mourning has 
to allow his beard to grow Though he had a slight growth 
of beard, he seemed to have a thick growth of it owing to 
the rays of his eye o\erwhelmed by the fall 

of a great mountain (with hon), (2) overwhelmed by the 
death of the great king ( with without 

lefuge or suppoit If a mountain falls on a lion, the latter 
avill lose a place for prowling and will be stunned tq qfff 

who 

( ) had become dark ( in complexion ) like the day The 

day also turns into night when the sun dips down into the 

^ea means with 

qjqqqj— the garden of Indra, qq 
If the tree in the lie broken there will be no shade 

{ tJRT ) ^nqo also had no |; ; q y (splendour ) left, as his father, 

^ ^ was a veritable to suppliants, was dead, 
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1 ^ the went away, the quarters 

would be empty ( ). also was ( vacant-minded ). 

The eight quarters ore guarded by, eight f 5 .nT 3 rs. ‘^^ 3 : 

<t€l stnRJ ?nWtJT: gir^qisr fsvir^TMi’ ??riK:. 

■f^t t5T*nq: ( the state o£ the quarters ). ( heavy, 

crushing ) q^iIRn ^ 3 jt^^ ( with ^ ). (f^R) 

( ^ ( with ). The wings of mountains were 

elipped by ludra with his thunderbolt. See p. 19 above.' 

enslaved by sorrow, »TPi: ?t4»r?r»I.— despondency, 

aii perspiring through ( heat, sorrow ). 

gathered, collected, robbed. C and T would prefer the 
reading of two SISS. of B for ^ for the sake of alliteration. 

discarded by reflection. Compare ‘srqq?^ ^TR 
srf?r?NiRft?RTf5rt7r (p- ^50 of P). ^... 

cast aside by firmness ( lih the quality of being in- 
vincible ). 3Rt...5t^5TP^ that was beyond the counsels of the 
aged. The instrumentals from qualify below. 

WHT ... dUlH. ^bat was not to be cured by the words of 
the good. that was iooccessible to the eloquence 

of elders. or^r^.-.i^nRlTn^ not within the reach of the power 
of scriptures. eT... q^ Rp ^ tbat was beyond the way of the 
efforts of wisdom. The idea is that the efforts of wise 
men would not avail to. lessen bis sorrow. 
that was not a proper place for gradual healing up. 
y4^q: lt«. increase, prosperity. gnt^!?5RT5 

yf?gwRR: gms W — whose botly was lifted up on the 
waves of the whole love that surged up through emotion. ^ 
is compared to the sea; emotion caused by the sight of 
to tlie tide of the sea. The agitation ( ) due to the 
emotion is compared to waves (yvfil?.4»r )• -A- man swimming 
in the sea is homo on the crest of waves. Harsha’s body was 
shaken by agitation. 

P. 3 7 b 20-p. 3 8 1. 2 held in. 

goes with egj^. We must read (as if grasping ). He 

stretched out his long arms to embrace |[^. The poet Jancies — 
that he did so in order to embrace all sorrows (i. et he would 
thereby become full of all sorrows). hardly yields any 

sense. from which the fine garment had fallen 

-{or slipped away). (their ) hearts were as if 

■uprooted together with their fastenings. A and 0 omit the 

18- • ■ 
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eentence srg That sentence seems to mean ‘the people 

let fall in their eyes a stream of tears resembling veins of blood 
The preceding sentence spoke of the uprooting of hearts 
If that -ivere actually done blood would flow forth from the 
veins of the body The stream of tears is fancied to be the 
veins of blood "When the princes 

wept, the king s favourite also wept He seemed to be the 
echo of the princes ^ Earn ceases in 

autumn of its own accord no one can stop it So 
stopped weeping after a long time — connect this with 

JyPltr ( eye ) that seemed to ha\ e a streak of 
foam produced by a big flood of water because of the pencils 
of the rays of his finger nails When he washed his face, he 
moved his hand over it The rays of his bright nails resembl 
ed white foara and so his eye seemed to be covered with foam 
^ 

( his eye ) the vision of which was robbed by the fact that its 
opening (7?^ ) was obstructed by the mass of tear drops 
gathering on the tips of bis eyelashes — he wiped 

hi 8 face with a white towel The towel resembled moonlight 
in whiteness and in being cool So the poet fancies tliat ho ' 
wiped his face scorched by very hot tears with a piece of 
moonlight having carelessly wrung his head 

) that was unadorned and the locks on which were distur 
bed and dishevelled OrreiT sWT (scattered 

about ) — (connect this with giqjvi )— 

by his lower lip that quivered on account of the remnants of 
sorrow, which ( lip ) therefore seemed as if desirous of living 
and as if desirous of kissing itself, as it was charming on nc 
count of its bath The idea is — when bathed he washed 

his lip and eyes As his grief had not all died out, his hp qui 
\ ered One who lives makes movements So the quivering of the 
hp showed that in spite of j,nef it wonted to Ine In kissing 
also the lips mo\e So the poet imagines that the hp quuared 
because it wanted to kiss itself on account of its own agree 
ableness clue to the bath ^ 

(shining) Pq tl^q (throwing) 

bloom in moon light The moon is ot its best m 
^n;;? His quucnng hp resembled the flashes of lightning 
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become rare Trlien comes; bis -sraslied face resembled the 
clear moon of cast glances in various 

directions, the poet imagines that he did worship to the 
with tho offerings oE petals of a 

quadrangle enclosed hy four huildiogs. ?ric7T5rf ?mT^: 

' ^r^TT^. Platform, terrace. See p. 53. 

on which a single cushion'was placed 
beneath a low awning. For aiqripfi see p. 21. 
silently. 

P. 3 8 11. 3-13 " JIITO Jrarftitt . 

(?r^lt)^. gwr ft blanket or carpet. for the 

sight of a very near relative is tho youth of sorrow. 3^^: — 
according to ‘TC 0 lSot,=q’ m. 9-1- The word is 
primarily applied to a son and extended to any close blood 
relation like a brotlicr. The idea is that at the sight of one’s 
near relations grief Increases in intensity. Compare notes p. 96. 
5 f;(l. 8) refers to Jfc*pr—5J3^tf ft* if his body Imd 

recently ( ) been chopped by the chisel of Tho sun 
at the time of setting looked red. Ono^whosc body U recent- 
f ly cut would-be red with blood and flesh, (f^ 

) *T^ that looked 

like flesh moistened by plentiful blood, — fstE, is the 

architect of the gods. He had a daughter named tliat 
was married to tho sun. She could not bear the light of tho 
sun. wishing to reduce tho superQnous lustre of the sun, 
placed h^ on his lathe and trimmed off some of his lustre. 
With tho portion thus teken away manufactured the of 
the of ^ and the other weapons' of the gods. Tide 
f^i^o ni. 2. 9-12 and Chap. 77. ^ g 

tw I fTvi^Reff ■*>n( ^ ii’ in. 2. 9. 

Note ;;go TI. 32 ‘enflc^r 53lirSJl3wi%^n^%^ II’* 

erip;: ( western ) mkhi< ; ocean. qf«ST Bengal 

madder. It is used as a red dye. * 1 ^. gfr^T^^THr* 

( closing ) ( distressed ). ‘q.Rpii perfect of 

to cry in distress, hum. The closes its petals at sunset. 

On this word remarks 

^*^r^TTPl.’* (near, approaching) 

^ ( adj. of ( blooming ) ^ 

W (?R: ) ZRT {adj. of is a kind of red flower. 
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^ mmK tearful group For the separation 

of the from its mate at sunset, see pp 10, 57 

goes with f5pi IS said to bo wandering because 
being dead there is jet no new king installed 
^ must bo taken as the object of 

The %^s are white lotuses that expand at nightfall The 
bees buzzed 01 cr them The poet fancies that this buzzing 
was the jingling of the small bells on the girdle of 

goes with The were there near the 

beds and lent their grace to tfiem ajpjx — perfect of to sound 

The bees a\ ere like bells, the like and the 

a\ lute lotuses like the fair complexion of vcTz 
{adj of p of 312(^1 A with rising 

( large )%iq (horn) ^ (scattered) ^ 

^ ( contact ) H ori^ ( tame ) (bull) 

^ ( conical hump ) ?3 m’ 

The moon was like the hump of the white bull of 
and the horns of the moon resembled the horns of the 
bull and the spot on the moon was lAe the mnd on the horn 
of the bulk This passage is foil of suggestions as C and T 
observe The word indicates the rise of the ifhi 

king (KRTHh the com says) who murdered The 

red sunset symbolizes bloody wars 

p 38 11 IG— p 39 1 18 ar^l virnn^ 5n%aTf^IWl 
tra.3IVTf awi whose words could not be disregard 

ed 5jP| ycu are a proper pei Son for the injunctions 

of elders t e elders enjoin you to do something because they 
feel sure tliat you would not disobey Or 3? may mean ‘father , 
the sense being ‘bur I'aiber used to give you instruction as you 
were the fittest person to receive it ’ 

the heart. A person may seize a banner that has ropes Tbe 
king s mind also was or the king s mind was the banner 

of the virtuous (goiifcn ’RIRtT) * « he was the foremost or 
preeminent among the virtuons (as a banner is) docile, 

obedient gqsm (“J ^ 

heart) that has become callous by the decrees of fate Oand 
T translate *fqfvic!> as ‘my heart softened to compliance with 
the decrees of fate.' This is wrong f^rrfoTtrf^ =uf5Tgi^^^ 

which runs counter to affection Head 7 

ei*icii peraerseness, refractorjr spirit fool, duUard 
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xmt^ 

-ways of the -world. -• — see for his story p. ‘^3. jpn^® 

■was a pre-emipeut xi.f|^di as irp^RTT *q^r«f?rT^«r 

I 5RnHT^ ^5THT II’ 9- G. 34. 

was the son of ;iT * ' ^ r g and killed the qi^ifTp^ifs that had 
ousted the NS.gas and re-instated the latter. He married 
See IqtgjUTJi IV. 3. airf^eift 3TER^ ^ issued 

commands to the eighteen worlds with his bro-w. ^ 

KS'TT ( i% 1^^) — ^B&na seems to follow the here in making 

the son of According to the (IL 110 and I. 

7G) R^W’s son was whose grandson was So 

according to the ( IV- 4 ) l^q’s son was whose 

son was e^a^ftcT: (^^inTr) 

Compare for the idea that helped the gods in battle 
qgo 9. 19%R:^^Tgiigf>r^r5riRriijq5I3;^^q?rjr5n;»T:l’. It was in 
this battle with the demon that ^^o had helped 

got two ^8 from him. See ^jirra’I 3. 

^oiV y4,^df ^ — "who looked upon the coniines of the four 

oceans as a puddle. j^ 2 J^(nt-HR) — ^ 'is inserted according 
to &R?n%%srjn%’ t^r. G. 1. 145. ( *tr: ^ ntPrs 

I %. i^.). The four oceans 

were as small to him as a puddle that is as deep as a cow’s 
hoof. let alone these, refers to 

^TTifincT' ( more than a hundred ) STfq^; flqf giT: ?T^ 
(mass) (?^) who rendered 

the youth* of Indra grey by »fcc. It -was beliered that who^ 
crer performed a hundred sacrifices would displace 

Indra. Indra is therefore always represented as anxious to 
put obstacles in the performance of these sacrifices. Indra 
grew old through onxiety and jealousy when he learnt of 
the hundred and more sacrifices of iniT®. 'tPT *r?T”* 

of blessed memory. This is a term used in respectfully 
addressing or speaking of a person ( particularly a deceased 
person ). grRHW: gini: according to ‘R-^m S^’ ^T. G, 3. 

lOG ( « r ,ig<;q ; 1 3 ^ 5 ^: ). womanishness. 

(1 ) the king I^eing killed; (2) the mountain being shatter- 
ed or laid low. Jf a mountain were shattered to pieces, all the 
torrents will bo at once let loose; so the king being killed, all 
'his tears flow in torrents. — refers to the setting of 

the sun and the death of th? king. STJVHlT^hjtTT** «?raT; ( f^O 
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JT the light of TTisdom fails tThen the san sets, 
there is no light in the ten quarters The king being dead, 
cannot think wisely and looks on the whole world as 
dark. Remove the comma after which is the object of 
heart is a6ame with grief and therefore 
does not come to it, as if afraid of being burnt by the fire in 
the heart ( 1 ) sorrow, (2) heat. of lac 

according to ^ 3 138 (3n«?m "t 

I yifjTTi^ i «r ( 1 ) 

it every word, (2) at every step (poisoned) ^ (arrow) 

^ fr«r 

¥1*1% (1) wanders far, (2) wanders at a distance ( from the 
person hated ) avoiding grRi — refers to 

^ money that is employed by a moneylender or 

usurer ( from ^ m »na? 

^—according to * on rj^’ 

qr 4 4 30 A very exacting moneylender would stipulate for 
interest to be calculated from day to day, and even without 
such stipulation, ordinarily every day adds to the interest that 
has to lie paid cqTT^wrr^ sjnrbTr (^ ) ^ wfbrft? 

ua -T*! ““hi people of the five races (* e the Aryans in the four 
quarters and the fq ui ^ s ), hence, people in general Compare 
IIL 59 8 ‘Pr:TTU rra jmff 

qsnwi 3^ ’ dissolved into the five 

elements (^fiyajHal^TigTTT^) not warlike, coward 

ly =» 33i*f. having enveloped —connect 

it with a;^f^ and the following verbs — Ikis and 

the following three clauses are to bcTcspecti%cly connected with 
and the three following icrlis *‘s subomrioc 

fire, othcrwi«e called The sons of with the desire 

of destroying the descendants of 1 J 5 , killwl c\en the children 
in the womb One of the women of the family secreted tie 
child in her womb in her thigh and prcser\e<l it Ifenee 
the child was called At sight of him, the sons of *57^*1 

were struck blind and hfs wrath gave rise to a flame which 
Was going to burn the whole world, when at the desire 
of his fq-js the ‘ All ies, he cast it into the ocean Compare 
Qlj'n" III 3 

j (?Tt*rf%)— f>r the clipping if the wings [ 

untains <a/. « to ^ -r-r r aira-^VO W for showing 
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greater favour to than to' his 'other wives, the stasis, 
the moon was cursed by their father 3 ;^ to be a consumptive. 
Compare (P- I'S 

’•£ P )• resembling Meta. For Mern, see p. 85. For 

see notes on p. 38. who was a noble spirit 

^ to be found once ) in a' For qj?!, see p>78. Another 
meaning also may bo suggested * a noble spirit like a 

S®*' through, (1) disgusted; (2) tinged red- 
der. — 1*^ ■"‘*3 believed that the eyes of became red 

at the sight of poison, snhw of soys 

I »cyRf?r \ \ 

( pp. 40-41 ). says I 9^ 

rrnif^ fer IP VIT. 12. ^qn: 3T^3^ «I^T- 

that covers her face with many shrouds of the dead. Tlie 
were in the habit of taking the clothes in which 
corpses were shrouded. x^i W that 

pleases the nddienco or sight-seers. People were diverted by 
the sight of the various shrouds worn by Chandala females. 
5R!iJT5-^ff2T^J. n^jq^sayshe wants .to give up ^r3q?W?fti 
which he compares to the eft of ^ t v ; |g s. 

• It would be better to read SRiRTW’n^ 

C and T suggest. ^xr?roT*C.— (IH'hich is outside of (noble) 
family; (2) which is to be borne on bamboo-poles, the 

latter case is equal to qxqr, as there is no difterenee between q 
and q, ^ and ^ and ^ in qqq;, ^ and fqq 

fm. I «’ I- 20. 

^u-ilcis carry all their belongings on poles, (1) disre- 

putable; (2) not of Aryan lineage. The 'qvsq^s were outside 
the pafe of .^ryan society, as a LircT in a burnt 

dwelling, may also mean 'in this palace accursed’ (by 

the king’s death ). ^^n«! S is to be connected with and 

qre%. (1) affection (3) oil. Affection clung to his heart 
and he wanted to get rid of it in a hermitage. An oily and 
dirty spot sticks to a garment which must bo washed in 
water. a ? ?aftd } Pf in which the pleasures of 

youth cannot be had (neZ;, of 5[^ and The cares of 

the kingdom would not allow ^ to enjoy youth as otherwise 
he would have done, sr^frrrpn^ not esteemed or liked (with 
- strand! fVgxHL)* ’jqs-'qqiRf *narrjed qqqpft daughter 

of tpp preceptor of the tjqs. daughter of the king of 
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%is, -w&s her servant fell in love with her and secretly 

married her When complained, her father ^ 

cursed him to be prematurely old propitiated ^ 

and obtained permission to transfer his old age to any one 
that would accept it He had two sons and from 
>qqpfr and 313 and ^ from qrfJrBT -A-U Ins sons except ^ 
refused to take up the decrepitude of their father tlie 
youngest dutifully took it up and was placed on the throne by 
See IV 10, VII 58 59 

3^ (1) of his father ( with ) ( 3 ) of me who am your elder 
(brother) dUcSitCl^i ^ (applies to ^ and ^ both) 

g»v6 your chest to ciqift IS aske I 
to accept sovereignty took 51^ as Ins wife — 

these words suggest the doings of fsrai (the incarnation of 
m the wife of gwn is looked upon as the incar 

nation of f^o I 9 HI 

—a sword~( which is longer 

than 30 finger breadths ) 

p 39 I 19— P 40 1 22 sm ffre?T 
the point of which is very sharp irnrcft''! concerning mo It 
may also mean ‘without me $ e behind my back ’ 'TST 

ir?q ( adj 0! o|rq; ) ?r*n^ Distraction or aberration of 

mind erx^ Is it possible that he is not my brother 1 

The idea is that he speaks so unliko my brother that I am 
forced to doubt whether he is the same as my brother fqqfga — 

^ means of decline or downfall 
( indication ) sr^I is to bo connected with 
f^f^o The idea is — do these unexpected words of my 
brother indicate that all the merit 1 gathered by my actions 
has now been exhausted I ani ^ or is it the wanton 

act of the group of all unfavourable planets 1 tfnrw 
1?[ 51; ( fearless ) q - fie} i d ( prank, freak ) Tlie 

idea IS that JTirnfT® had held in cheek eni — refers to 
q like a low person npj;— connect 

with ( he has ordered ) me ( thinking 

me ) capable of doing anything as if I were not born of the 
lino of as if I were not his own younger 

brother The reading aijEqhnift breaks the Symmetry of the 
clauses all of which contain an qq, hut yields a good sense 
~'ndmg of A and C means ‘os if I were one dc 

i 
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tected in committing a fault.* «(tf^r7rer — What Harslia says 
is this: — to ask mo to assume sovereign power whon my elder 
brother is quite competent to do it is os detestable as to ask 
a to drink wine, to induce a faithful servant to prove 
treacherous to his master &c. was one of the five 

for which see above p. 81. to approach or wait upon 

a mean person. 5 i\--*r^.This much (out of what does) is in- 
deed befitting that &c. 

^ The feudatories intoxicated 

by the pride of valour arc compared to the ocean; as the ocean 
was churned with as the churning Iiandle, so spRi^i^o was 
the churning handle of the kings (t. c. subdued them and 
made them yield tribute os the ocean liad to yield jewels). 
For SCO ahovCip. 42. For the technical meaning of 
see p. 42, The king snn<» was in the midst of the JT^r as the 
handle was in the midst of the ocean. Tlie ocean also had 
ono of the 14 jewels ). m iov this com- 

mand to me to assume sovereignty, it scorches me who am 
already burnt and Is a shower of cinders on me who am like a 
desert parched by drought, e j qalq ( tef^qr^) ( past p. 
p. of the cau8^__of a barren or dry soil. ‘^PTT^ 

i?PT7-% fcm*. qqft-.- 

jjTSi:— supply after this and after overy-one of the 

following clauses. f^...JTT5T.* a person in power without pride. 
f? 2 tTf^:*=*aTO^:. erf^^niRT « 7 r>IT (gr«ed, covetousness) g^- 
a sage without anger. The Pur&lias illustrato only too 
well this ^dictum, qfSy...^; a trader who is not a thief 
( knave ). becomes 5ni?t when it 

is the last member of a comjjouad. 

qx. 6. 4. 134. (it is rare to find) a husband 

fond of bis wife who is also not jealous, adj. jealous. 

‘fiJTT (it 

is rare to find ) a poor man who is not on eyesore. 

3f^ a hunter, qrtr— 

jTT^pq: (it is rare to find) a mendicant who possesses the 
qualities of a (good) qrqpr. originally means ‘ono who 

studies the promulgated by hence any mendi- 

cant { whether learned in the Vedanta or not ). , 

firgrfsgjrqt:’ qr. 4. 3. iio ( ^ 

'IKr^ft'Ty J fe- a gambler. The reading of A 
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and C IS good qf^ an ascetic who is not desirous of enjoy 
lag(life) a ser\Rnt Tinr (it is rare to find) a 

king’s son who is not wicked ( or ill educated ) This last 
IS the matter in band ^ means — king s sons are generallj 
badly educated, and so an ordinary prince would hare done as 
wants me to do Bat 1 am the pupil of no less a person 
than ^;i^o himself ^ jfjq — connect these words inthqo?; ^ 
sfr ^ who 13 a to the (elephants in the form 

of) kings (» c from fear of whom kings run away ) For 
Tpq^ see p 4 ( notes ) fqq^ gif who has rendered useless 
his large thighs and arms resembling a stone pillar Or 'll e 
may take that the thighs resembled a slab of stone and the 
arms a pillar — people would shed tears when 

they would hear that bad abandoned the kingdom 

^ sphere of mud called earth qgqr crfqqr^ 

13 the object of ^ 

^ arnRpwR *T?n whose nle 

conduct is exposed by the indications offered by tbc changing 
features of the faces of the wicked d.c The idea is — 
yery often resorts to wicked men who become purse-proud and 
whose faces assume arrogant looks Thus it is that is re 
sponsible for the arrogance and conceit of the wicked 
a bawd, procuress I 

goes about seeking the deeds of the 
yalorous, and is therefore Jike a bawd qiqfij ^ how did my 
brother think this v, hich is extremely improper to be possible 
(in me)? Impure passed from bis mind 

IS the Hindu ideal of a younger brother 
and so are 3fpq, JTfTSS and It is to be noted that 

it IS not a mere rhetorical touch that Buna puts this 
sentiment m the mouth of Harslia The inscriptions of fq 
(for which see Introduction) shoi> that ^ reicred his 
brother ns much as (or perhaps more than) his father 
that cared not for those that loied 
him — the position of being a lord Harsha means 

that was never before so heedless of the feehngs of 

those that were devoted to him ( thunderlwlt ) 

( sharp ) { clavi ) fRq srqq ( mass, thickness ) 

or streak of ichor ) gqx ^ 

// - 
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: ^^*0 protects bohiod his back the mountain cave — ^ 

bis dwelling 1 smn: indeed is 

tliis considerate treatment (srg^hiO of my brother towards 
57^ which is fickle 1 (covered ) 

idea is: — i£ wants to go to why docs ho not take 

v* which is rightfully his with him to the forest and 

there make her follow tho life of an ascetici Why does he 
press rao to accept her f (i) that presents the appear- 

ance of old age (with 9it;i{t); (2) that falls into a snare which 
resembles old ago ( with ). A ijifl also carries and leaves 
in its mouth ( on which it sul>sists) and is often caught in a 
net. The word further suggests tho idea that 

should remain in the forest with o^d ago and then .it 

will be time for ^ to think of becoming a king. In oldon 
times, Indian kings transferred their kingdoms when they 
grow old to their sons and went to a forest to practise austeri- 
ties. Compare 7. 71 5lT^Tffg^rs»j^ 

II’.; I- 22. ( object of 

the subject being fin:). *qn 

- in thought went to tho forest before (his 

t brother. ). 

p. 40 II. 23-31 The principal sen- 
tence is srm-. 

We have a number of nouns in the locative 
( absolute ). — ■”'h® I**d been previously ordered ( by 

). keeper of tho wardrobe, 

ei^gq;: or a servant. Read o rfigwfh^? for oiJT^- 

Plq. when the women in the palace were screaming 

as if their heart heiag afraid of the rough he^tiog irith their 
hands had disappeared somewhere. The women in grief at 
the departure of ^I^qo to a forest heat their bosom and 

wept. The poet imagines that they screamed because they had 
lost their heart. When one loses a thing, one raises a hueand 
cry to find it. qgifSt fixg ^ S® sisiqrojpjy-this is an 

exclamation used when some calamity befalls. It originally 
meant ‘what is not good to a Rr&hmana hence ‘any calamity 
or misfortune,’ g^qf ( arms, from qtg;) q^. ^tq^is option- 
ally substituted for from the accu. plural. qr?;...qt — the 
^ citizens fell at the feet of to dissuade him from his resolve, 
fq^rfff sing, of the^n of SJT R) running away. 
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whose heart melted or agitated ^ 

jR!T whoce dress was disorderly JPI !T^ ^ 

iTf%f|:*r { jewelled pavement ) q —when a person is in 
reverie, he often scratches the pavement with his nails 
snjpnni extremely well known f^grF aTTfF' ^ 
p 40 1 32— p 4118 ariT ^ smt^B 

^(«d; off^ ) that is firm 
in increasing its efforts to bring down calamities on 

causing loss of steadiness of mmd The sentence 

rr fsxs sr?t 

^ ?Rr strike at a weak point si^ffTTf^ = 

?TTf¥r — ETC* was made to 
leave this world ( t e was killed ) bj the king pf Malva. Dr 
Duhlcr suggested that was the name of the 31alava king 
and that jn«»^ is not Alalva in Central India but the M.*lva in 
Punjab near Thancsar (El Vok I p 70) Vide Introduc 
tion aTTiTR — ( the king) in killing made 

his own ( JiT^Wl’s ) merit to leave himself Ihe idea is that 
he by that act became bereft of all if he bad any This is 
a fine example of tlie figure ^fhra r 

R i < tt chains — the modern Kanoj which 

«eenis to have been the capital of the Maukhari 
rumour ar irtfl thinking that the army is without a leader 
The reference is to the army of Thanesar 

»pfl’ desirous of seizing (this 

kingdom ) 

p 4 1 U 9 34 aot fit to be 

treated with indifference. Eqfim: occurrence, calamity ‘aiu 
sf% 3Tg=T humihation 

not having been even beard of before ( by ) The author 

assigns reasons why the deep seated afHiction of st once 

disappeared tiRirg refers to the treatment meted out to 
the sister of ^ "TiR because his birth was in a 

fiamily of heroes gTjT ij3l?n who now became an object for 
•compassion ( because she was widowed and imprisoned ) 

^ that had taken deep root Rr?I^ on his forehead 

a frightful frown of the qrehrow apperred The frowning 
brow IS compared to zrg^, the sister of tjzj , the waters of which 
are dark ( ijqpnqjnsfT ) The brow also is dark 
<f^) ( fear ) jprf afflRS ^r ftqg r? tr«T \ 
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The river had ripples owing to the knitting of the 
brows of the family of the serpent srt^ that was afraid of 
The eyebrow of also presented a wavy appearance on 

acconnt of the frowns it haiL was a ^ in the form of 

a horse sent by to kill ^ in put his hand in 

jts mouth, when it increased. Kes'in was cut in two. See 
50 V. IG. — *he reference is to The serpent 

was in the waters of therr^^tT^^^ rendered it poisonous. No tree 
except a grew on its banks, threw himself from the 
cf;e 7 =? into the Jumna and trod upon the hoods of the serpent. 
The serpent and its wives begged f:eq to show mercy, fwj 
said ^ m II 

^ ^ ^ 5ST ^ ip. 

V. 7. 75-76. *?3»rr t.he daughter of and 

grtr a»id sister of zfir. See 77* ( “d/. of 

rubbing or striking. 

?R 2 r — that was as broad ( or formidable ) as the 
conical head front of a ^nj^. For see p. 109. 

with his left band he stroked the npper part of 
hU ( right ) arm, as wrestlers do when they get ready for a 
wrestling match. The word is used because the upper 
part looked like, a bud. ^nKR — "W^hen he stroked 

his arm with his hand, the rays of the nails, which looked 
like water, brightened it. Hence the poet fancies that the 
■arm was bathed in the water (rays of nails) in order to honour 
it preparatory to undertaking the responsibility of a fight. 
The com. says that is an ordeal. With this sense all the 
words cannot be explained. But it is possible to explain some. 
Before the ordeal, the person charged had. to bathe (stfvi^}. 
The ordeal is described as follows in the — 

g ^ ^ jRfi^zr g I 

g ip. ^ ^ 

{adj. of as if he had seized the hair 

( of the Malava king ) in order to tear him up by the roots. 
His wrath made him perspire and quiver and made his right 
hand seize his sword.* The dark sword resembles So the 
poet fancies he seized not the sword but the hair of 

as if eager to seize the hair of the haughty Glory 
(in amorous sport). ^ and iRiq are two of the eight. 

19 


} 
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^rrf^^tpn^s, these t-wo anti ^liiraare often described when lorers 
meet Compare ‘arr^ t{LOZfetW«^a finft’ 

7 22 — Wo saw above (text p 391 18) that ^n?qo laid 

down his sword on the earth tnrr 

( congratulation ) . Even 

now at marriage celebrations and other festivities, red powder 
IS sprinkled over people For see above p 11 

?r*TO?TT ^qf STR STTEWT SfTfr 

*rK He sat in a posture peculiar to warriors of old 
His upturned right foot he placed on his left thigh and 
the left foot was placed on the ground 
( rubbing ) ^ fqOTcIT ( emitted ) ^ ftlCT 5 ? as if 

he had let loose the knot of hair on bis head for making the 
earth void of ( rival ) heroes He violently rubbed his toe 
against the paiement and a streak of smoke was thereby pro 
duced This is dark and hence fancied to be a knot of hair 
(ftnjr) An irascible person may take avow not to tie up his 
hair until his enemies are uprooted, as did Vide 

ni 29 3i7T*r “Wtl 17 

mx ^ U» The word may 

suggest another meaning He violently pressed his too 
against the ground whereby a dark line of smoke was 
produced That indicated that he was about to give out a 
llame (ftniTt) Eire burns the earth and frees it of Arjuna trees 

means ‘reeds 
5 ^ 3 ^ (sent up spurted ) 

UJT iT*TT ^^r»qq^’s wounds were fresh and by lus 

agitation they again cracked and blood began to flow 
>has two senses "When one faints through poison, 
water IS sprinkled over to rouse him The blood served to 
louse lus valour that bad been inert owing to sorrow 
also wanted to giv e advice to 5? JTsrr — what he means 
IS — I leave these as they are you must look after them, I 
cannot do it , I have only one task to discharge (jRl'fit: 

qMt { bar, holt ) qq MfHtfT ( wicked 

ill mannered ) srfi: — The construction 

IS qt hVisTOdiy JTT^q qf^rq gRJI?: — ^bat the 

Jlalavas should insult the Maukbaras and the line of 3*7^ *s 
like the seiz^jie of the hair of the lion by deer slap 

the taking of the tiger as a captive by calves 
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3T^<: a ■n-ater-serpent. • is the enemy of all 'serpents and 

■ eho-ws no mercy to them. ten 

‘ thousand. 

P. 42 11.1-24 sni^: sister. ‘snfJr: ^ 3 ?^- 

JPRrtJ aw 3TWR (production) 

' 5W^. ■when'his mind had 

■ pain due to love ( for ) much augmented by the plea 
ihat he (^) should return ( remain behind ). The reading 

( by the order of to stay behind ) is much 

better. •what possible harm does my lord see 

in my following (my lord)? if you raise the objection 

that I am a mere boy, that is a greater reason "why I 
should not be left behind, sf; This passage 

may be looked upon as indicating that ^ was about sixteen 
at this time. you assign for my staying 

behind the reason that I need protection (and therefore 
should not be taken on a campaign ), then your arms are 
a cage for me. What greater protection can there bo than 
your own powerful arml — if you say that I am 

. not to be taken with you because X require to be carefully 
f brought up, then separation from you will make me thin (what« 
ever other care may be bestowed on me in your ' absence). 

then I am placed among women ». e. I am treated just 
■as women ( who are delicate and unable to hear hardships). 
•sRt (gja) Jwfif — ell ray happiness, being centred in you, march- 
•es with you. separation from you is. more -difficult 

to bear (than even the toils of the journey). 
the idea seems to be ; — you may say that you leave me behind 
because you want me to guard your harem; , but then Glory 
( which is really the only wife you care’tohave) dwells in 
your sword i. f. Glory, the only wife you should have, is 
taken by you on . your sword and not placed under protec- 
tion. nWi® ■was to secure Glory ’by his sword. C and T 
translate *i£ you '■would have me watch over my wife i:c.’; 
•but this does not appear to be correct.-. There is no connection ' 
•between watching over hta own wife and the fact 'of 
•Glory residing in his brother’s sword, if you leave 

■me behind ( to guard your rear ), that is unnecessary, as jour 
y .valour remains. behind ( and will guard everything). 

^ if you say that the circle of^princes will boxvithout super- 
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vision, then ( I say there is no need for it as ) the princes are 
Trell secured by your virtues. A person is also bonnd ( 
with ropes ( jjvi ), if you say that a great man ( like 

yonrself ) does not require an outsider as a companion, then 
you count me as distinct from yourself. I regard myself and 
yourself as identical, (''^®^y *raall) (retinue, train). 
555 also means light ( in weight ). "^hat great weight 

is there in the dust of your feet I ^ means that he is like 
the dust of his brother’s feet and so there is no jtr { weight, 
responsibility ) in taking him on the expedition. 

If you argue that it is not proper that both of us should go, 
then favour me by ordering me to go ( and you may remain 
behind ). the idea is ; — if you leave me behind 

because you are afraid out of your affection for me (of what 
may befall me ) then I say I am afraid of what may befall 
you in my absence. So this fault of is common to both 

of us and should not be urged against me alone, according to 
the maxim qft^sfq qr 1 Jfqi: 

H’ selfishness, greed. 

qr. 3. 2. 26 

or-qz?hr Fame is poetically represented as white. 

The foam of the milky ocean must be very white. When 
was churned out of the ocean, it must have been white with 
the foam &c. I have never before been deceived (t. e. 

deprived) of favours i, e, you always granted whatever favours 
I asked. why should a very insignificant foe be given 

great importance by making too great a preparation 1 fR... 
vrrR: a host of lions for ( catching ) a hare causes great shame. 
%qci — from causal of ^ 3rd conj. put on armour. 

— fires. This is a word used more in the "Vedas. 
‘WSRtqr l(lqr: qif KRq 3r% that is wreathed 

with the bracelet in the form of the eighteen i^s. The com. 
says horse is called 

blowing against the group of principal mountains. 
For the j«5q#tTS, see p. 39. qf do not gird up their 

loins, do nob put on armour, qq: ( slope ) 

( liking ) ^ jpi^: ( bold ) or qq: (butting) 

3^1 pp. 8, 85. cf qRuiqp q do not stoop to strike with their 
tusks. Elephants and bulls are represented as butting against 
^ th^^pes of hills and mounds of earth. 
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*‘^'**' (^0^) is n comet portending the destruction 
o£ all kings. For as an ^c^FT, see above*- p. 89. ?rpm?rr 
see p. 23 above. er^s^: ?r->?5r3l5;: 

'EPI! — the (rame of which is marked with 

ornamental and charming figures in gold, STRT^’T'JT^K^* 

?5mT' ( »T7^). f<...crT^ in the hunger for 
-destroying my enemy that has been roused in me. goes 

withjTJT* says *do-not claim a share in killing 

let me alone secure him as .my victim*, erg *3;: 

this one morsel of my wrath. The morsel is the king of 
Malva. ). ' ' • 

P. 42 1.-25— p. 43 1. 13 «?!... tWFft bis 
brother being in that condition ( t. e. so occupied ). There is . 
another suggested meaning. ^piPRI is a name of ' 55. ‘^r^: 
SndV So t’be meaning is ‘his brother 

having become a Buddha’ { t. e. having died in the Buddhist 
faith ), "We learn from the Madhuban inscription ( sea Intro* 
duction) that was a very devout Bnddhist.- 

who was kept awake, *TfnJ BtMliUi ^RTH? 

SU^-* watchman. jjri;; (virtues, cobles) jrt. 

A ship also has jjris ( cables, ropes ); a ship is laden with heaps 
of jewels or rich merchandise of every description. 
may also mean 'the sea’ ( generally called tffRR)* Ships bring 
the essence of the sea i. e. the best things from beyond the seas. 
Tins verse is suggestive of the fall of <T^». hy the 

thought of the evanescent nature (of things), 
when (night) had almost come to an end. BreamS'Seen in 
the early morning were believed to come to be true.' 
touching the clouds. This is another indication of the fall of 
■the mighty ^1^0. ' persistently follow. 

clever in announcing evil. ' The throbbing of 
the left eye and arm in the case faf men portends evil. erg... 
gpjiT* declaring the downfall of n6 mean king. 3?fs[4.«r 
whose oodily frame is not maimed, is perfect. 
in the'disc of the sun that has a headless trunk. 

??nT75. TI5 is a demon without trunk and is 
all bead. In the disc of the sUn a headless trunk was seen and 
thus ^ was as if provided with a complete body when it seis- 
■ed the sun. is seen. See above text ‘p. 27 1. 9. 

■* 1 ®^ ). The says 51^^53®^' 
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I’ ( in. 17. ). the constellation of 

the Great Bear. The Great Bear emitted a dark smoke-like 
streak and thereby darkened all the planets. The poet fancies 
that the smoke emitted is what they had taken in while 
performing To inhale only smoke is a kind of 

The ( 13. 7 ) says I, 

^ R355t: cRK^ H \ gKI-— Note 

^^rf^crr uwrnr tflat JiRim r ( 31. i. ) 

and ‘qls^ ^IFTT I 

3t 4 ( 31. 2. ). ^|^[i|u|; — the falling stars appear like 

the particles of ashes due to The falling of stars 

is looked upon as an evil omen. See ( 33. 11 ) 

fnudnq) U^l^IRWISR •*- the moon is 

called ^<T*TPT or the poet fancies that the moon, 

the lord of stars, was grieved at their fall and therefore 
lost colour. . The appear like so many missiles in the 
battle of the planets. rnt^TT*' *11^1 or ing ( 1 ) the 

pupils of which are unsteady; ( 2 ) the stars in which fall 
down. ' The quarters are compared to ladies frightened 
At the sight of a battle. ^ os if carries the, 

«arth. IhT ^ ■whist* 

ling with bits of gravel and full of flying ( ggg ) and thick 
•clouds of dust. ^ ... I don’t see that this hour is 
auspicious. For ?ijt, see pp. 24, 60. who will 

obstruct fate wbeu It seizes even a delicate scion in our family* 
ns an elephant seizes the tender shoot of a bamboo ( ). 
The scion is shoot of a bamboo; shoot in 

general. ‘cRTIft ^1^— his heart melted or 

was wet with ^ ( oil or affection ). Another meaning is — 
his heart was broken inside and was as if running away (gq^); 
hut he somehow kept it firm. qux-*^r^ be, performed all 
his various duties, as be was iu the habit of doing them. 

P. 43 U. 14-23 ^ 5^* 

T^’^rer: %TTT ft?r ( coloured ) zf^. His body was 
dressed in dirty clothes. The author fancies that the mud 
was the smoke of his hot breaths, which ( smoke ) coloured 
the threads. he was ashamed that he should 

continue to live after his master’s death. «nHr.”ER*i. whose 
eye was fixed on the tip of his long nose, 

^ ^ which there was a long growth due to sorrow. His. 
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face, though mute,- told the tale by tho’long growth of beard. 

u great horseman, an officer o! cavalry. 
of very noble birth, ^|J;r—suppIy >water ( tears ) 

came to his eyes.- the earth came to his -lap t. e. ho 

lay on' the-bare earth -.( in grief ), ‘ (the 

- lord of ^0^), the wind, "the fire are .among the eight- 

I 3TETBi I)’ 

5. 9G. from 3?^. |5iqt (-easily ) 

»“ whom trust was increased by 
false civilities. ■ . • - 

P. 43 1.'24— p.- 44 I. 4 e^-’ 

imVl qft=^ifR: ( increased ) #bt^: irPT. The principal 

sentence is crcrv.«*qTf iftqwf fe* 

p<ngm « n ? t i tt: aiRK^dH.* Tieces of jewels 

from his crest were scattered about when he shook his head in 
wrath, which ( pieces ) looked like the live coals of the ifire 
of wrath he sent -forth, is formed from 

on the. analogy of ?nT^j which" seo p. 98. 
with his lip that was ourred through wrath. * ■'When a man 
■drinks anything be moves his lips and -makes them curved.' 

( becoming red ) «iT^q;: ( Hgbt ) ?rpr 

(casting).- He cast glances with his blood-shot eyes in all 
directions, which were thereby made lurid. For see above 
(text 1. 5). 4 — connect with aWITJ 

His wratb'made him perspire and drops of perspiration 
stood out like drops of rain on his body. When one is oppressed 
with heat, one sprinkles drops of water over one’s )jody. The 
poet imagines that the perspiration wos ’ water sprinkled ^ hj 
the fire of his wrath over itself, being afraid of the hotter and 
unbearable fire of , his inborn valour. cf^ict, 

His limbs shook through wrath; the poet . fancies that 
his limbs were afraid of his wrath which they had never seen 
before. ■ A terror-stricken man. trembles. 
iniq: ( with tx^o ); ^ 

) who assumed the form of is the name of -a 

terrible form of ^ 1 ) who 

presented the appearance of a brave man; ( 2 ) who manifested 
the Man-Lion form. In the, latter - case the reference is- 
to the incarnation of Vishnn, for which see above p. 39. 
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Words like are employed to denote pre-eminence, bravery 

ira^^iTfprniniT: •'* 

3nn^ %3r:jT?K: 3:;5%;r that 

burst forth into flame at the sight of the spread of another’s 
brilliance. was fired by the action of his foe ( the jn? 

king ); the emits fire at the sight of the sun ( a second 

source of light ). Compare for the idea iPIcnnt'n 

m n* vi. 14. 

f^:=«h^icdR«i«:. sRcrn 51^ Rir«ftu-‘ gf^^^rr ^ 
{withi^:). «R;nn^^rtl5qi^:*rer (with^pRT®). For 
Jji5’lp?rj se® above p. 78. At the time of g^ni, it is supposed 
that twelve suns simultaneously rise in the sky. Compare 

&c. ( p. 156 of P ). ;r^...sfrTfi 

-Who caused trembling to all ^]^s ( kings, mountains ) like a 
portentous hurricane. 5c%'T' (sub- 

limity, height J «R!r— ( 1 ) the grandeur of whose form increas 
ed ( with ^r3?r® )j ( 2 ) -^vhose height increased ( with f|svg). 
The wanted the aun to revolve round itself as it did 

round Meru. The sun refused, whereupon the f^rvir began to 
grow higher and higher in order to obstruct the sun’s patli. 
The gods in fear sent Agastya who came to the mountain 
and asked it to allow him to go to the south and to 
remain in its original state till he returned, sni^ never re- 
turned and so f^Tvir remained low in height. Ftcfe iT^niK5T 
chap. 104. Compare 

^ n* sr:wI« ll. 86. ( by a wicked 


king; by a bad snake-charmer ) srf^nT?: ( insult ) ^ 

arr^fts 3n^‘3 ^ fH a serpent. For 

see p. 33, qrflf|ra:-son of e. sR^iRT. who 

was bent upon burning all ( kiogSi serpents ). the 

grandson of 3T^,died of snake-bite and srar^argmade a resolve 
to extirpate the whole serpent race in revenge. Ho institute*! 
• in which all serpents were burnt except who was 
saved by the intercession of the sago STT^^, at whose request 
the tacriCce was closed. See sttR® chap. 49-58. *5^*1: 

'tWV* wrt* { ‘’■rbr; )• 

'’'•Jw to kill when the latter dragged by her hair 
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and colled the qiu^s *ttd killed and drank his bloodi 
See 83 *ggri 

I’ 29. ^KOIPI JP=nf^J who ran to 

repel his foe (with ^o). srfaq^amft 
irtirf^ who ran i. c. attacked n rival elephant. ^...»T^-who 
was the first advent of prowess. sniR! niay also be token 
in the sense of ‘tradition, revealed- scriptures, Tedo.* It 
is believed that the Veda • is eternal and- that in 
each there is onlj' a fresh manifestation. Hence the 
word ijSTTK fullest realization 

of the impetuous onrush • of haughtiness. 

the full endeavour, the inauguration 

of an era of youthful warmth, passion for fighting. 

For see above p. 78. On the day of .ifttpiiTj u king 

marches on an expedition. The idea is that, he -was the 
marching day of ». e. araf^jgcIT was to become active 

in his person from that day. , 

p. 44 1- 5— P. 47 h 18 

with who subdued all the 

kings by his valour that is free from stratagem and who had 
laid aside his weapon ( this applies to both nc«re and ). 

As to the birth of ^ see wrf^ 83.. p 
In the 

great war, once an elephant named er^RiiFn’ was killed 

and the report spread that the son of ^oT, was killed. 

^ asked who replied The last word was uttered 

in a low tone. The old man heard only the first word and in 
grief for his son laid aside his weapon when killed him. 
See 5 tcnf chap. 190. (eiRi:) W> 

^ 5 ^:. About the birth of see chap. 191. 2 

j Bfitere®^ 4 T? 5 ira; l*. • The 

word fjajo further means ‘who is the source of dark paths t. e. 
dark deeds’ ( as applied to *n^ ®lso ^sgy). 

— the reference is to the treachery practised by . the 
king. 3 T;rT 4 —'TT^— the sentence is ann^ ^ *T5T:a 

‘figmd sr 5 ^— Excepting that vile wretch, in ’whose 
minds would not my lord's valour and other qualities . produce 
a favourable impression t waters of the 

Ganges are white; the foam would he whiter still. Both 
and the qualities are white like the foam. The cause 
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( movement with or flight oa their wings ) in the irpn 
lake ( RJT 5 ) 17?: ( 1 ) that remind one of the Talour 

of ( ■with ojjurr ), ( 2 ) that remember the valour of 

( with 05^ ) q<5HiJr, while he was learning 
from being jealous of the power of who had once by 
his missile called pierced the mountain shot an arro'w 
through that mountain and mode a passage, through which it 
was believed the ^s passed from the plains to the jjpiN lake 
s^PT perhaps derived his inspiration from the 

fli tct i r ir in the 
chap 225 33 ‘f^ e 5 tt ^ fSN^cT ScR: I 

ll’i it is who makes a hole for 
applies to nl^rf^ and ^^nrcf? STN in drying 

up the water of the bed of lotuses The summer sun dries up 
the ■water in which lotuses grow is compared to 

because he was also 4 Hct[4>T ( the abode of ) and 
?[fe?r to snr'^^sr Jfrfs that paid no heed to his friend 

ship ( with the hands of ), that paid no heed to the 

bloom ( ht happiness ) of the lotuses ( with 'the rays of the 
summer sun’ ) fate, state ( after death ) In 

the ( II 6 ) a large number of hells such ns is 

mentioned 80 also m the chap 10 and 12 aptH “ 

. Construe tjxq^ftcT 

•undertaking what object t e with what object jn new erpr — 
connect with 5lq- ^gq?ft?r goes with both and gvTJr 

who worked himself into favour with my lord that 
bores anside ( timber ) RwtTr THl (sfin) *Rr 3^ — an insect 
that eats into timber and produces furrowed lines thereon 
resembling letters Note the word is compar 

ed to a sandal pillar (I) biste of honey, (2) taste ol 

•wine the coming trouble of the fall of distress 

•ing f^p ^^ gigs ( arrows, bees ) One who takes oway honey from 
the honeycomb is attacked by the bees 

3W), fiR iIvT(i)that is a blot on his 
own family ( with )» (2) that renders dirty one s house 
( With jfr33R) 5rR ^ (1) bj one who lights up a path of 
deceit (with ifl7TU%?T)j with a lamp placed in a latticed window 
lampblack sticks to windo'ws and mars the brightness of a 
‘ 5 IT«r BTRRl ^ 

3 ( quickly ) ^ % ug rf 5 :r 

i 
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the moou orderedljy the .creator! 

fim: Rff:— •'who is. the .sole, lion in- 

roaming among the cluster of planets. . Ihe moon tvanders in 
the midst of -planets.. ‘It is compared to a lion, that also 
roams about in the midst of thickets. There are further sug- 
gestions due to paronomasia, may mean ‘reducing*. The 

moon puts into the shade tho group of planets. The lion is 
called ( Jord of. beasts,). - The moon is because 

the spot on the moon is supposed to bo a deer. 

that lays down ( t. c. tJachps ) 
discipline or obedience. a wicked or unruly elephant. 

jewellers. ‘trf&pRRt ^...srrenET: (1) 

those tliat destroy the best of spirited men ( with ); (2) 

those that destroy brilliant jewels. 

(p. 44, 1. 23)...f^?nfeRR. (P- )■ principal 

sentence is sm <5%) %•' ft's! 

f ^gHKwt^ r ff^rrfttRFi. ioremost^ia 

all battles. fftTrr^ ( yellow orpiment) ?T5 t 8?^gnT»’ (polish- 
ed, bright) \x: jtw. trft'iRf: (full grown) - sitjji: (straight) 
(a tree) ?R!r (trunk) ddptisa: 

that had reached maturity as if on account of the warmth of 
his great valour. Heat makes a thing ripe; or cooking (in^:) 
is effected with beat. C and T translate ' tall as if ripened by 
valour's exceeding heat.*. This is wrong. There is no connect* 
tion whatever between tadness and ripening by heat. , 

3|t?r# ?m. 0 ?^ Sh: Tbe ^iTrf& -very often lay 

wounded with arrows but always got over his wounds. There 
is another sense. ( t. «. ) is a name of who 

also lay on -a bed of (reeds). y\ij{rJrr is a name of 
See for the story, !• 36 and 37. 

son of ^f^g -and the Ganges. rO«*i also lay wounded on a 
J)ed of arrows, waiting for the after the advent of 

which he wanted to die. .Stfe chap.. 119, 

?T?rR I ^nt ’rar 

®tri^ II’ 104. rftoi was the grand-uncle of the 

and yet was tho- most vigorous of the combatants in 
the iT^iVTT^ war. 5 ... as his body .was such that i it 
could not be subdued > ( by old age ). • ST^inq; ( 1 ) 

that manifested shaking (in him); (2) srf^cTJ .tnjvfqi 
(2) that had -shaking. • A person that is afraid .trembles. 
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Through old age, his limhs shook The poet fancies that it was 
( not he ) that -was trcmhling, being afraid of touching him 
TO** ^^3 touched in his stiff hair The idea is that his hair 
Tras turning grey ^ ^* 

• fg^it^T** ^* ?Iil5!* ( possessed of a mane) His grey hair looked 
like the lion’s mane He had the same straightforwardness 
and valour that the lion has . 5ii (^ — the poet fancies 

that, even while he was alive, he was transformed into the 
class of lions A man may become a lion a/ier death ( accord 
mg to the theory of ), bot he became a lion while living 
desire to avoid ^ jfe: his eye ( or sight ) was 
covered by brows the skm of which was wnnLled, loose affd 
hanging down {over the eye) — (from qfe; + affix q, 

according to 5 2 100 i 

ijTtr; \ )— am 5fii* this clause 

we have first to take fiq»nq.i>i as 

igtqimras qualifying ?q^ gsTf ( ‘grRlstifft 

^TO "^** * * moustache ) fiegl ^ ( like a feather ) 

tr« 0 r^* hf Nmt: ( bright ) ^ ( 3 ^). ft*..?nf bright 

with blooming thickets The fiowers are seen in 
aod are qqfirq g^— The 

idea 18 —The beginning of is the time to start on an 
expedition, as the rains are then over In thero are 

white flowers On his face, be had white moustache; 
resembling flowers So the poet fancies that he vomited 
from his mouth S[mcrc^> ^be time for expedition 
the force of this is — m Ins old age, his moustache is white at 
all seasons So he appears to vomit with its qiro flowers 

at all seasons t e even when it is or Ac Then 

there is a further suggestion The (era so called) is 

used in the whole of northern India except Bengal and the j ear 
commences in %?r ( except lo Gojrat where it begins in ) 
Hence the word e nr[ < ^S Pl is used To Bfina, n year begin 
j ning in would be siiRRr Tor n brief resume about the 
‘ origin of the era, see I A voL 30 pp 3 and 4 sTO’T 
HiS while beard reaching his navel lookeil 
like a white chowrie, whereby ho as if fanned the deceased 
king enshrined in his heart qftuW^sR even in old age 

“I’n (1) that were open, not yet healed (with qri®), (2) that 
ope^lheir mouth ( with thirsty people ) rough 

/ ‘ * 
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■or uneron) There were open gashes of wounds 

oil his chest. The bright rword blade' r'eseinbles water. A 
man suffering from thirst opens his lips when he ' wants to 
drink water. The poet fancies that the wounds were open 
because they, wanted to drink water (sword blade) e.' 
liis chest would have welcomed more sword-cuts. 

( axe) ffftn: (impressed, engraved ) 

( closely covered ) ^ 

tPn’. .The many wounds on his chest resembled lines of letters 
engraved on a slab of^stone. as if making 'a 

calculation of -the auspicious hours of victory in all battles. 
In calculating we have to draw lines on a board. ' He is com- 
pared to because the latter also has lines ( furrows ) 

made by -chisels that are like sliarp weapons 

^c. ). The mountain also has q^s ( joints, parts )r 
, means ‘the day of new or full moon’ and also ‘the moment 
of the sun’s entering a new sign.’ C and T say that for cal* 
culating the ascensions of heavenly bodies the used 

by astronomers. (1) walking on foot ( with )> (3) 

that is in the midst of the hills near it. 'qr^p 
^ ??RT*** — the heroic seninment.' beauty. Tho 

is full of warlike episodes. ( denominative verb 

from 515 ) — casting into the shade. by his extreme 

persistence in destroying his enemies. TKgnHrrfq — see p. 38 
above for his exploits. killed the only 21 times; 

but did so for times without number. Sjtg VTlM ^ ( 1 ) 

In roving over seas ( with )• (2) revolving in'tbe water 

of the sea. f?T?r: by his 

ease in winning without effort. He without effort won 
several kingdoms for his master. The mountain revolved 
in the sea at the time of the churning and helped in drawing 
out See notes p. 42 for (1) in acting 

according to the principles laid down for the ' commander of 
an army; (2) in not going beyond the limit prescribed forrthe 
lord of rivers. The sea is poetically spoken of as the husban'd 
of rivers in firmness, ’toughness, and eleva- 
tion. =“ ^ ^ 

He toiled very hard {lit. his back was abraded ) 
(p* to carry out the important tasks of his king. The back 
of tho bull of is also gronhd down under the weight of 
20 , “ 
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( t « IT was the rubbing stick of the 

Fire of wrath The sacrificial fire was produced by the attn 
tion of two pieces of S amt wood the idea is that 

haughtiness found its fullest expression in him — a 

dry spreading itch In the choice of words here the poet is 
guided mainly by the assonance of sounds life 

31^;^ gottd of the unruly t e he subdued 

OTen the most unruly snn • 4t pH I H . ^6 was a subduer of 
elephants (t. c a goad) to wicked kings There is a pun. 

means and means ‘serpent also 

he was the end of the best manhood t e he was the acme, the 
perfection of »Lc ^ all assemblies of warriors 

took their lessons from him <IT^Krp^ he assessed all 

w arnors at their true value. tRiinT = ullage (jjtn X 

lias boundaries and officers supervise them snqhi ^vjH^the 
proclaiming drum of those that seek battle The drum eo , 
courages the fighters vr aqijl — that does not stay ( long ) 
anywhere % e that is very fickle or unsteady ^ do not 
know decei\-es is fickle and ( « e 

secured by dark deeds } The cuckoo is dark, but the crow is 
darker still The cuckoo i|as no* fixed abode and manages to 
deceive the crow by placing its eggs m the latter s nest for 
leariag Compare ^ 

tcTTf-g^ "V fhqt fKf for possesses the faults per 
taming to lotuses, i» dwells m therefore 

the faults of attach to her and consequently deceives 
other people CWpNm— or ( 1 ) being 

blind to error, (2) closing the buds at night close their 

petals at night-fall makes people bUnd to the errors 

they commit Again would mean ‘the evil efiects 

of jaundice and means — a man suffering from ,jaun 

dice ( ifj j q ' g T ) tegards everything as yellow and may not detect 
his error, or he may become SRTftcI ^ 

IS th« symbol of 

C increase, swelling ) ( tawny ) ^ 

The cheeks of warriors were tinged by 
their ardent passion for heroic deeds and were thrilled 
The shooting hair on the cheek is representeil os the 

A man always turns away his face from the 
brilliant sun ( A wretch dates not look at the 

a 
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face of enraged heroes, miserable' or helpless man. 

magical spell for secnring some malevolent purpose. 
(1) insulted, injured { with )• (2) worked 

by Brahmanas (with )♦' When high-souled ‘ ( or 

spirited ) persons are Insulted they at once bring about 
the ruin of the whole family, as spells employed by BrShmanas 
do. — every word has double meanings hero. 

the mighty, when struck, become inflamed even 
against a dullard. Because it is a fool that strikes, they 
would not tolerate it. In and t; are identical. See above 

p. 125. the bright ( flashes ) of lightning blaze forth 

even in water. ^ tTlfstn:. 

is outside the pale of all assemblies of heroes. He'has render- 
ed himself an outcast by this deed. Or we may also explain 
that he, never frequenting does not know the code of 

chivalry. srf^rrriFr: (crossing ) ( tell ) 

This action will hurl him into hell from 
which there will be no return. JNrT ( gl: ) JPTR The bow 
is the chief wealth in battle to the powerful < ) <^7 

?r?TT‘ %%«• ( sport ) « apposition with 

giqrot )'. The sword being dark is compared to g ;q g<PK iq;T ( ^-9 
is a blue lotus ). The plays among lotuses, 
plays among swords *. e. it goes over to the stronger sword. 

to the strong the churning of the sea i-'c. 
are but vile expedients to raise Iiaksfaml up. We may also say 
( means to be employed only by wretch- 
ed persons ). rose up ( ) from the sea after 

(fame) rises up, ( t. e. spreads ) ' in the cose of the 
strong, who employ only their bow and sword for achieving it. 

— refers to the treachery of the Gauda king, snj PI^tKIS 
flj^;-^It -was believed that the mountains made the earth 
steady. See p. C. 11. 8-9 ( text ) ^ ^ 

• (51#) tW 

the idea is:— mountains yield iron from 
which weapons are made. The poet fancies that mountains 
yield iron, because they are thomselvcs unable to discharge the 
task of protecting the earth and desire that others should do 
their work with the weapons made of iron. ^q p{. — connect 
^ with ^f?r— ‘for whom.* o^^: (^f^^)^when 

the word ^ is used for denoting ‘object or purpose,’ it is put 
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an thegcnitiTo‘trt^l3:rqt^t»^ir 2 3 SB 1 

^ friends of spotless fame <f;ir 3T?JiT^H^ '”’d 

they even think of doing an evil deed 1 ^ ^f?;iTjn^(l) glonou; 
by the overwhelming strength in seizing eierything ( J;? 
%^I3TfvnT^ ), (2) brilliant by overshadowing all th 

planets { Jjfiwf 3?Rr*r? g if Jn front of {t e a: 

compared with ) the hands of great warriors the qvc; 

(hands, rays) of the sun are crippled in grasping the quarter: 
( as compared with Ac ) The idea is — the sun s rays take timt 
in occupying all the directions but the warriors seize the world 
by a single stroke — here there is also an allusion to q^lvt 

in marriage merely in popular report is the 

south the abode of Ynma, but in reality it is the frowning brow 
of a warrior (that is the abode of ipi) t e it is the wrath of the 
warrior that deals death (1) the spaces of which are 

rendered terrible and curling with the w avy lines of the horns 
of the great Buffalo ( »nfT % Hgtl fif 

), (2) the intervening space between which 
( eyebrows ) is terrible and wavy like the curling lines of the 
iornsAo ( with ^ ) The 

Com seems to have read which is good ( 

’TW ) For iw and bis buffalo, see pp 71, 

81 IS wonderful ^ (1) raise 

a war cry, (2) who let loose commander in chief 

^ ) Separate ftJTrar ^ ^ 

The idea is — warriors raise war cries in battle and 
their bodies are thrilled When they raise the ^tJTT^ 

comes out ( fSiqiRa ), then it is but natural to expect that 
manes should come out on their bodies by aloi^S 

But this does not happen and hence the word 

o“ly are ( the proper ) receptacles fpr the 
mass of wealfc that springs from the four oceans 
that burns its enemies ( applies to both ogig and ) 
the submarine fire See for or P 124 The sub- 
-marine fire is supposed to have the face of a horse ( ® 
mare) See 180 ^brsT mw aMsfff 

I H aTigt II ^ 

% I H* 21 22 The word ^ 

means ‘ashes Ashes are collected in a vessel ( >ii a»i<) ^ ^ 

fc’Xi how can the inborn fire of the powerful rest 
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•ivHliout securing all the oceans 1 The' powerful do not rest 
till they have conquered the world. itirfeTr" applies to 
also, which did not rest till it was submerged in the ocean. 
I^IT fiiiWt.uiHl ■*TR: ^JT. the lord of serpents has 1000 
hoods and hence the word that supports 

merely a clod of earth on its hood. The idea is ’ that ^ 
merely supports the earth (without the oceans); while the 
warrior supports all ( earth and oceans together ). 5^1^ may 
also mean ‘ruling over, government.’ gsT^Rt ’TtlT “ay mean 
‘the master of gallants.’ The idea is: — ‘ the master of gallants 
is a king in name, he merely rules over the earth but cannot 
protect it.’ arsrf^ ^ 

^(object of the taste of the happiness of enjoying a suze- 

rainty over the earth in which the edict (issued) is unresisted. 
Connect ( of the earth ) with o at i ^t i Pf r in preceding 
compound. There may be 

another idea ‘the forearm of which is glorious with the tribute 
levied from even ftirists-’ This sentence distinguishes from 
5 }ti} the latter only bears the earth on its ifliT (it has no 
^3T*fhT); tnt the warrior enjoys the earth. 3^pirrt 
(lotus beds )tt:5j^: (r»ys) (with;cft)j tsrspn 

( that turns her face towards them, favourable ) n?rr 

(foot) (with 

515 ; ). %5t: ( with ); (destroyed, reduced) 

( with ), The radiance of the sun becomes less in 
the evening. — the spot in the moon is supposed 

to be a deer, UW whose heart is ( timid ) like that 

of the deer ( with ). Tlie moon is pale in 

hue; as to the coward *q tg^<^ g^ Com. 
wealth or sovereignty; splendour ( of the moon ). f3yT^nTfg~ 
the nfoon is not the same even for two nights. 

^ ST^:. 5 ^ — the paths of 'prowess are 

beaten ( i. e. prepared ) by valour that goes in front. People 
hear the sran of n warrior and then his way is clear; there is 
no obstacle. At the word of a proud 

warrior enemies run away. Doors creak and then the panels 
fly asunder, (1) by the light of weapons; (2) by 

the sight of weapons. ?j«rr ^ 51 :— the world is open to him 
^(■i. c. nothing comes between him and the world); the world 
is empty ( of enemies ). — the earth is pleased by a. 
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shover (srraRO becomes coloured (or lores) bjthe 

shower of blood, ^IPTTJ 5^ (touchstones) ^ 

^15(3 (points, edges) ipi^. royalty Many hings bow at the 
feet of the overlord and thereby the latter’s glory is brighten- 
ed. The nails of his feet olso are brightened by being rubbed 
against the els in the crowns of kings when they fall at' 
his feet suggests also silver ( ^RcTT) '"’hicli 

when rubbed against a touchstone shows off brilliant 

(1) become dark ( with liands ), (2) become pale or terri- 
fied ( with ftgg^ ). dealt against the panel— like 

chests of enemies covered with coat of mail Swords striking 
against armour produce sparks and also ( t. e the successful 
warrior attains glory or royalty ) ^;r-* 

Remove the vertical line after *r;rfe:^. being the 

subject of ^vnrfff, and gif whose 

sighs are the wind caused by the fall of the piercing sword- 
blade. 3-^ Rid ( ) qFffn flf^sryiTU^Trt: 

ftfT — the tears he sheds are those that are shed on the body of 
his lifeless enemy ( by the letter’s relatives and friends ) It 
•would be better if we could read means 

both ‘tear’ and ‘blood.’ 5rei^— "Water is offered to the 

dead The spirited offer water to their murdered relatives by 
the eyes of the wives of their enemies ( who shed tear? when 
their husbands are slain in revenge ) ger; u^TsTEI-* 

^g. (1) the wise, (2) those that are awake When awale 

we attach no value to tilings seen in dreams The wise do not 
regard their evanescent bodies as their own (kinsmen) Compare 
for the idea in this and in ^|R > Pc ^c — 

5TfR ^ ?,2TT3- l qOiUNi 

^0 II. 57. ^ ^ 

A jewelled lamp (a jewel shedding light) is naturally brilliant 
and shoots forth rays Hence there is no in its case. 

also darkens ( sRgq; ) a man’s face, iret the foremost of 
the nobly born ‘JT^SHUTPrf^’ 

nr.s 3 D2 

connect with ovjiiq* andf»T^;. ^^TTW^TT-' ( 

out smoke) qTHT^(od; of and ofJruir). 

retreats also fires are lighted which give out smoke genrr ^ 
Thirst IS quenched in cool places by ^ 
^ The bright sword-edge rqsembles water and is wel- 
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corned by these warriors, ter: (large) ^JfqjPTT 

tPIT retreats may bo surrounded by .the shade o£ 

trees. cool places for the abode of courage. 

means: — such warriors are at your 
service, d\7ells in comfortable ( cool ) lodgings the walls 

of which ore the broad (panel-like) chests of warriors. 
whence ( i. e. this being the case ) what of the vile Gouda 
king 1 So act that no one else will again behave thus ( treach- 
■eroasly ). seeking the confidence of the whole 

earth; or the words may mean ‘ lovers of the whole earth be* 
lieving that it will be theirs*. Compare 3rd 
•’'rai‘JiIiiV* — the idea is: — kill these pretentious 

conquerors, so that their wives will weep and hea\'o deep sighs. 
The sighs will fan them as chowrics did before. 

3Tr®ST^%.*. remove their attachment 

to the shade of umbrellas ( insignia of royalty ) by the.- cover* 
ings made by the groups of vultures ic. Vultures hover over 
dead bodies and with their large wings appear like umbrellas. 
sRSoi (tepid) Vide, notes 

. on p. 101 and qp, 6 . 3. 107 (q^tloi q?lol 

s^lO- 5RqT: ^^JTKtnr: ^ ^tniO m%‘ 

This is a compound complicated by puns., The sinful sovereignty 
.of other kings is compared to a harlot. A harlot casts glances 
by which people are enamoured. The wicked kings also are 
enamoured of ( I ) redness of the eye ( due to 

some disease )> ( 2 ) love as manifested by the exchange of 
glances. If a man is suffering from an eye disease, he is treat* 
ed by the process of { fomentation with tepid water ). The 
Adas ivipilj’ iv— kJJJ jukoJ j«u3 Alxoir tipiid bland wlU 
come out and will extinguish their love for sovereignty 
obtained by unfair means ( ), For see V 

Erq rftra:, 

5T5RBf Aiqg;. If a 
part is swollen, it has to be pierced with a lancet to let out 
foul matter, ( dark spot due 

to wearing iron chains ) trq ( foot-stopl ) 

( longing ) ( wanton, fondled ) qj^; VS^I'efT^r 

(sharp pains or stiffness). The idea is; — put iron fetters on the 
•feet of kings that desire to rest their feet on foot-stools (which 
were attached to the throne of a king on which feudatories laid , 
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thexr heads ) If a person has feet stiffened by some disease 
like paralysis or epilepsy, iron rings are placed round them, 
( words of command ) ^ TO 

IS accn, plural Itch was cured by the application of 
( caustic ) gzrr cScjr!;^ % 

feftcrrf^r ( stiff ) ^ ( rigidity ) ^ If the 

head became rigid, some ^ had to be applied to it Make the 
kings bow their unbending heads at your feet, so that the riys 
of your bright nails, resembling sandal paste, will be a salve to 
their foreheads (payment of tribute) ( message, 

order ) ( forceps ) g 13 

?R?rpf^ Tor taking out ;{cJI (the point of a dart) forceps are re- 
quired Kings did all sorts of wicked and wanton deeds owing to 
the warmth of wealth Send a message to them levying tribute 
and their pride of wealth will be gone ^ 

sr^Rj^I ( torches or lamps ) ( vain ) ( pride of 

being a great warriar ) B«r Parkness is 

removed by torches Hake the vain and frowning kings bend 
on your jewelled ( insulting with the feet, 

kicking ) ^ (weight m the bead) frWR^ 

WRtiirIt ftnrrfvtrR is compared to ^rfsTO, for which see p 80 
Remove the false pride of kings by kicking them, so that they 
will not hold their head high In ^rfsTUTcT, there is a feeling of 
heaviness in the head, which is removed by ( fasting ) 

denominative verb from ^ (closed, folded) 

5 «RR(rr^ 31%5T) ^ (string) 

^ ^ ( hardness ) If the hands be always fold 

ed together, heat is produced in the cavity A hard callosity 
may become soft by fomentation having reached the 

state of being a god % e having gone to heaven ‘^TO. 

when this great Pralaya ( calamity ) has taken place 
Upoft you alone are left to support the world also 

means the serpent ^tq that supports the earth on its hoods 
See p 19 9?fqvRR ;n?JI 

like the sun in autumn (1) of kings, (2) of moun 

— burning the forehead qr^ foot, ray siPTlft • 
01 * 1 . — become one whose feet have a vanegated hue ( black and ^ 
white) There IS another sense *1)600106 qicimTO’ King / 

came to lie called ^^iffqqi^ The king killed a tiger 
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out o£ two. Whea killed it became a The other 

Yowed revenge. The king performed a sacrifice at the end 
of which the came disguised as and asked for 

a meal of flesli. Then the assumed the form of a cook 

and served human flesh. The real came and knowing 

-what was served cursed the king to be a cannibal. The king, 
knowing that he was innocent, took water to curse when 
bis queen dissuaded him from cursing the sage. He 

threw the water taken for the curse on his own feet, which 
became spotted. See IV. 4; JTprqtf 0. 9. 20-25 and 

VII. 65 ( where the king’s name is )• I. 70 gives 

a different story, ^ 

^t^ means 'initiating a person into some rite or 
■ work.’. The kings were to bo subdued and made to attend 
upon for the first time. Naturally they would heave hot 
sighs, which are compared to scorching the 

. nails. qr. 3. 2. 34 1 

). The hot breaths of kings when they bowed at his feet 
would scorch his nails and the jewels in their crowns that 
^ moved when they bowed would emit rays resembling the 

mellow light of morn (sr^rm)* ^ 

arafri: (the notched extremity of a bow) 

?rwTJ ^ of rnf^pr^)— ( tke 

race) that had deprived the quarter elephants of their 
intoxication by the terrible twanging of ' the extremities of 
the forest of ( i. e. group of ) bows. The idea is that the ^fgqs 
had subdued the whole earth. 3 ^ 1 ^ uqRi sn® 5 rf^ 5 i: sittb: 

^ (atfj. of making an (united ) effort, frgi; 

the families of which were cut off (by 
( bamboos ) also are cut oS, produce n sound and their thickets 
ate burnt. Or fr^pjd ( 5^: ^0 “ay be taken as an 

adverb modifying 

is not a good reading. the race of j 

\ ^ ^ Wet. II’ 554*17::. • 

*R 4 whoso mind acts like the ] 
thunder-bolt on account of the natural hardness of hb body. ' 
foremost (^p^ 7T4:). for the destruction Arc. 

4rfcs: qg: 2 [nrT bw: 

(bow) which is the banner indicating the unexpected expedition 
of Yama eager to gather lives. The idea is;— your bow will 
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do terrific carnage among yonr foe« A is earned in fron^ 
of an army Hnrsbi has to resohe on fighting all of a sudden. 
STtrfff 53 tT«r (cooling treatment) 

(•without that) ^ . In sandal past?- 

IS applied Blood resembles d fi«r r ^u| (insult) ^rtIT 

tfW 5Tf% fT^ OTPIRT *Tft^ — when no other means to allaj^ 
the heat of insult could be found For the 

reference, see above p 139 fl^ 

^r^r) — for being able to drink the gods required 

the mountain see p 42 Bat obtained 
out was a "Wife of jftjr oftiT drank the 

blood of 5 with 2est, as if it had first been touched hj 

the lips of his wife Being a she is appropriately 

mentioned in connection with blood See 155 for the 

union of fg f?i qr and sfpi As to the extirpation of the gppjs bv 
see above p 38 gfifr gic^ fir ay 1 gipg 

«ra% qu h *r tlj a^qniRT 

117 0-10, see also OTT^ 2 3-5 ^TFPi; 

qr a?r f^iupn sfimr ) frflT^ 

SWRrts ^ Ac ^jfqqiujj tR? 5^ ( lakes ) 

p 47 1 19— P 48 1 13 ^5 gjpra- m^^refers 
to ^cTCirr— otherwise t e even if this treachery 

of the Gauda king had not kindled my wrath ^ goes with 
4l4MK<i 5Pn5 — one who shares in the 
ancestral estate The idea is — my arm does not like the idea 
of sharing the burden of the earth with ^ It wants the 
whole to itself jy^fd qualifies The idea is — "lYhen the 

stars go up (reach the zenith), my brow wants to check their 
rise ( t e I am so ambitious as to crave not only the control of 
this earth but also of heavenly bodies ) Explain the follow 
ing similarly 3ppi?g — one who does not bend tfiay be 

made to bend by seizing his hair 5^^ conceited =€n’iprf3l — 

I wish to make the rays of the sun my cliowrie bearers 
Chowries are held in the hand also ray ) ?JT 
I resent the title 'king ( applied to the lion ) The boo is 
called ^ I cannot bear that anyone else should bear the 
title of king m this world Compare for the idea 

?:3o 9 61 ^ (°^J y, 

® f^P^) that have been seized (occupied) at their sweet f 
* the self Willed (uncontrolled For <fll<fqr^s, see 
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above p. 137. The author seems to have used the word 
in the sense of but the t-wo nro slightly different, as 

■will bo seen from pp. 25, 137. • giving tho order 

of snatching them (quarters) away (from their hands), 
calamity. The con- 
struction is ft Sq(ilO .»5TT^. I'ut a vertical 

line after 5iT^. who is a painful thorn in my heart 

qiiq:— deserving to bo pounded with a pestle. 
T ho word is formed on tho analogy of ^^5 

according to qr. 4. 4. 91 •which is a very long gjr). qlsi— 
Hermaphrodite Jqt2T’^jH?5^n>IT-* JlfcRTOE^ ( ndverb ) help- 
lessly. ®nT<32t *rgr (with ^tf) whose lips are dry (through 

the fever of grief ). With qlsj, the word cannot bo explained 
for reasons of propriety, ow 

( wives ) ( tears ) qq ^fS^f He says he 

cannot offer water to his deceased brother with ordinary 
water, but will do so with the tears Ac. Supply gig; before 
aije®. gjt causes tears. — the thing with which an 

oath is taken is put in tho instrumental, counted t. c. 

limited, gqigwrrnif ‘ q iq^ ( quickness, fickleness ) 

'( naughty, spoilt ) |qt (resounding) 

f»r»RT! The kings of the earth ore quick archers. Those 

who are fickle are spoilt, ^ ^ST— ^ 

fed with ghee, qgjf; a moth flies against tho flame of a lamp. 

the great minister for peace and -war. 
aqt: oS^sr. This officer is often spoken 

■of as (see I. A. Vol. 15 p. 304; E. I. Tol. III. 

p. 367, 2Y0). Compare C. I. Vol. III. p, 35 f^^q ; g qfi;^g - 

erfgj^ eg is a governing a 

noun in the ablative and means * up to 'qp.uf: — a heavenly 

ehoris(pr, a semi-divine being. ( capital ) 

where the, inci- 
dent of the devastation of 515^ by Eama was engraven with 
cutting axes on the capital situated on bill 

on which the capital of '^rvi was situated. V 

I 5551 ^ % ■>’ 3jgnpRTvjr 2. 1, 

adj. that cuts. g|?;is a mountain identical with 
according to See also VI. 17- . ^ the lord 

^I'of the ocean and of the West. eqf(g§: qnrqT! qjT^ 

311^ qt^T^. .351^3 are semi-divine beings that are the at- 
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tendants o! and guardians of his treasures The un 
guents they employ perfume the caves ■where they dweE 
^P^rTR»T name of a mountain to the east of ^ famous for its 
fragrant forests There had gone to bring 
for See 152 IT esrfl JTfrrpr ^ — In this and thi 

following clauses he offers them a choice between submitting 
to him and.offenng Tiattle ^IJITTR ^ either seize the 

quarters or chowries % e either be niy chowne-hearers or hold 
fast by your kingdoms and fight ™ay also mean 

‘run away, flj from your kingdoms’ — bows are 

bent in discharging arrows an ear-ornament 

cither honour my commands (by listening to them ) or 
draw the strings of your bows to the ear (in discharging 
arrows ) turn the dust of my feet into chaplets 

or don the helmet * chaplet worn on the head q 2 ;?n 

^ arrange the arrays (qzi) of elephants qpT 

either take hold of canes or lances Canes were held by cham 
lierlains or doorkeepers .^c He asks them either 

to bow at his feet, on the bright nails of which they ■will he 
reflected or to take bright swords qn because I am 
come This gives the reason why the kings should make 
a choice cessation, rest 1 = 7 ?;^ qq consisting of the 

jewels in the crowns ic t e all kings must bow at my feet 
A person maimed has to apply a ^ to his feet hke one 

who IS at ease ( as if nothing had happened ) ^ 

^wj-jj^gwrr (orf; off^q^ ) The idea IS — the day passed 
a'way together with its heat The poet says that it was not 
the heat that faded away from the day of the worlds, hot it 
■was the pride that faded ( at bearing the terrible of ^ ) 
P. 48 1 14— p. 49 1 4 Bead 3 ?^ 

5 TT%, for arf^ crflqT ’ll W ftsiTo — ^Tbe setting of the sun 
IS represented as due to the fear of the sun that the angered 
may deprive him also of his sovereignty, just as he vowed 
that he "would do in the case of the kings of the earth 

siRm %3 The red lotuses closed _ 
their petals at sunset and the humming of bees was heard no 
more The poet fancies that they did so through fear One 
who IS afraid remains silent and contracts himself (or hides) 
also means ‘ arrow *. ( cTT^n twang ' 

^ Further a picturesque effect xs produced by the words 
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g^jandtfiniiiq and by reading f^srqs^ioii (Trings) 

fqgq: ( tossing, movement ) ^ o^:, e%qxg | The 

birds lay in their nests and did not dap their wings, q 5 j also 
means ‘side, partisans.’ The suggested meaning is:— When the 
excitement of the partisans had died away and hence they 
-were motionless. ( 1 ) that spread over the 

whole world (with^sf;); (2) that embraced, or applied 
to the whole world (with j?^). e r aftfg r% 

Pitchy darkness began to envelope the 
sky and the quarters. Darkness is fancied to be iron ramparts 
( TOJK* ) touching the sky erected by f^qjqjcjs afraid of losing 
their position (us f^^qr^s) at the hands of in the 

-evening assembly. ^ at^nrfJT erg^rf^ ^ 

( flames ) The lamps flickered owing to the 

wind set in motion by the upper garments of the kings when 
they bowed before departing. The poet says that the flickering 
was as if the bowing of lamps, stretched out, lying on 

the back, q^ He hdd no companion except the lamp. 

flnding a proper 

opportunity wins (the mind of his master). * ei^gq ; 

C and T render ‘finding its opportunity like a 
brigand.’ 5 n:?rr ( instru. of n. ) quickly. yq^.M^TOi: one 
after another his sighs went forth as if searching for his 
brother’s life. his bright tears resembled the hem 

of a white garment. qf^cTR-' result, end, o^gTti q^ or 

q i r qqj q; ( with respectively ). ^q 

^ sftfq: this is my love for ray brother ( the idea intended to 
bo conveyed being that be had no real love for his brother ). 

acting according to, obedience. who even 

if a child ( or fool ) would think it possible that I would 
continue to live even after the death of tny honoured brother 1 
irqqq^ Unity of hearts or thoughts, separated, 

q^ ( rtd/, of qqr) whoso grief was intercepted 
( obscured ) by accursed wrath (-agSihst the q*fs^ king ). 
fqi^. 5 gTI—fe 5 t:Ti as brittlo (easy to cut) as the webs of the 

' spider (?pq).iTS3^SJT“‘tt^^5rRy»f.3^*^orthless. ^...qrqq^xties 
-of kindred rest solely upon the conventions of the world. Ho 
- means; — kinship is no reality, but is a mere conventional bond. 
^'’Bhrqrqrqq (support) fqtS 

( blessed ) ijqq q^. being separated, ^...gvq;— the 

21 
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idea 18 — while ^:t^o was oUre his qualities dehghted the 
•world like the moon, hut when he passed away, the same 
qualities burn the world, as if through contact with the 
funeral fire ^ of S^TT ) be bewail 

cd 31^ commander of the whole elephant host 

IS probably the same that is mentioned as a great officer, 

of Harsha in the Madhuban inscription (El VII p 155). 
Vide Introduction 

P 49 1 C — P SO 1 3 ew The principal 

sentence IS 3i*r 3Ui% 

^ who dfd not wait for his own elephant on elephant 

in general, or a female elephant % qjS tjVEq or 3^^ spjjqa 
botriQg ( to him ) on every side 

questioning as to the nights news concerning the 
best elephants governs two accusatives amJ 

The instrumentals m this and the following 
clauses are to be connected with ( 1 Ifi ) 

which qualifies below Various groups belonging to the 

camp raised noises about him 

g pr^ f that measured the expanse of the sky 

with tall thickets of bamboos that -were decked with peocoek/' 
leathers In the forest grow high bamboos on which 
Eit peacocks The elephant riders bad tall bamboos in their 
hands on which were hung peacocks feathers qxT'I 
that had come to undertake the encounter for capturing ele 
phants ( or the encounter for securing elephants that had got 
loose ) C and T translate come for the purpose of bursting 
the animals fastenings ' This is not clear The com read 
and explains ‘sRpniT ’ C and T translate ‘throngs of 

unemployed persons We take stwTo as an adj of oiM 
whoso groups were not restrained^ ( t & 
that did not run in proper order) K^cTlftfr 

* 3T*n: sre ^ % ®JlfT n^iqcn? elephants recently 

caught. S fit^lq that reported the advent of rut in the 

elephants entrusted to them irfiT "that made a request 

that a drum be mounted ( on the elephants m their charge ) 
qfer siqnq ^ Siqfcl 5 ^ % 

that bad a long beard due to the grief caused by their being 
deprived of an elephant because they were guilty of an offence i 
committed through carclessn^ ^ that had recently 
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<fonje ( for being engaged as serrants ). that -were 

clothed in rags ( because they -had not 'yet beett •’ engaged ).i 
*I%fiT“r*^T3TRi com. sRit ^5 that 

found an opportunity (to speak to after a long time. 

( uplifted ) Kemove the comma after oq^;, 

busy in enumerating the female elephants that 
were clever in that act (in decoying wild elephants). jreR HTH* 
^sSl^cTlft ( tossed ) Being foresters, it’ 

is hut proper that their badges should be ijg^s. Remove the 
comma after oTfQrf$r^. (secured) ;r??I5Frr fTTm^rf (»mRi> 

1 ^: &;c. ( raised up ) h. from gs;^) a’ 

goad. (iT^^ mm (chiefs 

of elephant riders ) 

Figures of elephants made of leather were used for training 
elephants to fight. erOr.*.^: by crowds of messengers sent 
by the keepers of elephant forests for conveying the news of 
the movements of fresh herds of elephants, that ' 

examined at each moment the heaps of fodder for elephants. 
Remove the comma after Being men from the forest, they 
were naturally led to examine every mouthful that they saw 
elephants eating before them. that reported 

about the gleaning of corn ( for elephonts ) in villages, towns^ 
and marts (f5pR:). ’TIP 

t' y qn; . Three things combined to give on air of command to 
even when he was indifferent (ho did not intend 
to issue any order ). added to, increased. 

by the appearance ( outward signs i. e. dress Jio. ) of the high 
position he held. by -the great majesty (of his 

form). armbr: ( expanse ). 0 and 

T translate ‘to provide a limitless supply of shells for elephants.’ 
ears.’ '*We do not know what shells had fo do with elephants* 
cars. 3|^4.Rq r 3^^ (parts between the tusks) %rn 

( beauty ) ^ qt ^ rfpT. Concbshells are found on the sca« 
shore. So he as if ordered the seas to supply (t. e. beautiful 
'temples to the elephants). ^ also means ‘the rudder of a ship’. 
For the meanings of see p. 42. for making a 

store of the unguents (et^cpi;), uts. red-chalk ( ), 

I -for making marks ( on the elephant’s forehead ). ‘ 

^ jivincsV Depriving tho elephant 

of Indra of his .authority as a feuR over the 
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quarters wielded power over tbe quarters with 

his elephants and so deprned eren o! his 

though was patronised by the powerful ^ governs 

two accusatives, and C and T tranlsate ‘to j 

deprive Indra of his Airavatas charge o\er the sky elephants ’ 
This is not correct It was not Indra that was deprived"^ 
Tor the meanings of 5 ft, see p 40 1 

(heavy) heavy weight — 

As ho walked about, his arms moved to and fro and reached 
his knees Arms reaching the knees indicated sovereignty 
or great position lTlWMl-d^0^si4V I 

^ 35 3?ld|H *TTc5PJ^ a row of 

stone pillars for tying elephants f shghtly raised and 

pendulous the idea is -a female elephant is 

allured by the sight of a mouthful of fresh sprays that are 
high up hanging from a tree His lip was red and resem 
bled tender leaves and so allured tbe VIS glory or 

prosperity) His Iip was such as indicated tbe high position 
he had attained The whole of chap 67 of the S^res 

the of men f5r^ sjUT*i having a straight ( bam-^ 

boo like) nose as long as his masters pedigree This is rather 
a strange simile A long nose indicated beauty and prosperity 
S SWI%tr 6" <>I glossy ( mill eyes ), oily, 

sticky (with ntnn he as if drank the expanse of the 

quarters with the expanse of his two eyes 

^ Upk ^ ( forehead ) zr^ He had a forehead 

that was broader than the slopes of Meru There is a further 
suggestion As ^ is a mountain of gold, his forehead also 
was gold coloured ( fair ) — ^His hair was long, 

dark and soft like tendrils The poet fancies that this was due 
to its growing under the shade of an umhrella ( which was the 
sign of bis authority) curling (tresses) 

?RTr (tossing) ^ (also written ^ or— 

means curly hair A young creeper also may be long, green, 
soft and curling gvf — ^His hair deprived by its dark 

ness the rays of the sun of their light ga STT^ 

*1^ ^ ^ «I?RFI 3^ 3^"^ 

* 1 ^ If he had given up archery, how can the twang of hia ^ 
bowstring ( ipj ) he heard f This is removed by taking 
jjoi in the sense of 'virtue* ( under his control ) 
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TO. * 1 ^ ( by ichor'; { 2 ) by pride. 

■■though, full of ( ashes ), he -was yet full of oili-ncsg. Ashes 

can never contain oil. So we must explain ‘ though fall of 
•prosperity, yet possessing a sweet manner’, though 

made up of earthy substance, yet produced from jpT. is a 
s.*=*H according to the system. What is made of ^sq- 

cannot at the same time be an effect of giTj ( the 2nd of 

■the above system). The is got over by translating ‘though 
he was in rank a king, yet he was full of good qualities.’ The 
com. says I ^ qj; ( t. C. 

means a qz and Tjujqq a qj ). This is another way of putting 
‘forward the but is not so striking as the one we give. 

standing at the bead of the gerterons, also 

means ‘ full of rut ’ and qualifies ‘qrftrn’lf. was superin- 
tendent ( ) of elephants, the idea is:— > 

though he was a servant, he had never borne any bumiliatlOD, 
just as if he were the master ( or king ), ( 1 ) master ; ( 2 ) 

husband. ( 1 ) not to be reached by anyone else 

( with ); ( 2 ) not approachable by anyone else ( with 

). learned. on unpaid servant of 

those*that resorted to him (for protection ). 3TTq...5r^ he rest- 
ed both his hands on the earth and touched it with his head. . 

P. SO I 4— p, SX I. 20 I^ead 

sreT...^I^ of what I desire to do. gone out to the pa- 
stures (sitoO. from devotion to my master. 3tq...5pT^ 

(worthy) of the race sprung fromyqt*. 3TTf>r3rTtq^(*TRT«n?r^^nwO 
nobility of birth. gwRPl. undertaken, begun.’ qrpfihx- 
called a snake. ^ 

insult, injury, 'g^: 

a district. From the inscriptions we shall find that is a 

portion of etiq.Ki: features. sqr^J speech. sqqgK: deal- 
ings, pursuit, your Sfajesty has heard everyday many 

stories about the disasters due to the fault of carelessness. • 
qTPT^’ WRJ. S5Tt- qm—the following 

passage contains numerous interesting stories of lovo and 
intrigue. They appear to have a historical basis; many of 
•them occur in the s r q qi qr of a few in the 

J and in the 5Fil q^. TO“" 

''vhoso line of policy was published ( to the world ) by a 
bird, What particular city is meant, wo cannot say. 
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The scene of the is laid in ■which seems to 

ha\'e been in Slalva. As to the secrecy to be observed in the 
case of see above p. 37. The Com. says 

^ gtT ?RT. wwwni.— 

?TR^ was a famous city in the ancient kingdom of 
north of the Ganges, identified with the rains at Sahefc-lTahefc. 

speaking in a dream, c?sf 

^f^cTTRr inrr. "What the king had written was reflect 

cd in his crest jewel, which the chowrie-bearer standing by 
his side read, became qq i. e. caused his death. 

Yavana king. The •word qqq primarily meant the 
Greeks, but was subsequently applied to any non-Indian 
people. full of greed. on a night of 

treasure gct3r—1^ pounding ■with dra-wn swords, 
of ( on the Jumna ). qTqT...»^^5TT! issuing from 
the body of a sham elephant. king of the q^ 

country, sq^f^: — vlorisf of with frT — imprisoned, qqqq, 

king of q^, the capital of which was ( modern Kosam 

about 30 miles above Allahabad ) is a famous king in ancient-^ 
legendary lore. king of •wanted to conquer 

him. tsqqq was fond of catching elephants. So ^uqq^i^q pre- 
pared a wooden elephant, had w.irriors concealed in it and 
placed it in the fqvtq forest, g qq q was captured and brought 
to but spared at the request of the citizens, ^qqq 

taught music to qRjqq^, daughter of ^qvjo, and after several 
adventures escaped with her from prison and married her. 
See for a full account H. 2. qsriSqT^r refers to it in 

the !3%’. 

?IT^, see p. 28. an actor, fOT* 

I ’HSTT JTSr:’ 3fTK: 

Com. says: ^PlT...^l3mqftqT^ qq 

5TStqjnf«?r fq: i =q 

VTpqi^igqtq^’. ftqrfSj q=flq|qift ( stringed instru- 
ments, lutes) q^. sTcqq: (gourd) ^ (canty) ^ 

fqfqmj Prfecrrt (swords) ‘"'t® 

bad disguised themselves as students of music. qFq4q^~**he 
art of the qrqqs i. e. music. m ^ i pB is the name of the country 
about the Ajanta caves See J. B. B. K. A. S. Tol. VH p. 62. ^ ‘ 
w’eak in intelligence, fcolish. q 5 r...^?q: who dis- 
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pkycd Ins ‘vrliolo army on. the pretest «f ehowing his 
power (to Lis master). ^if^oE the famous Maurya dynasty 
of JTagadha, to which the great belonged In 

Ibis case we are on firmer ground. According to the Puranas, 
55^1^ aras the last of the Mauryas. 5*2 ? was the^fonnder 
o£ the S'unga dynasty. The also refers to him as a 

contemporary ( Kielhorn’s ed. Voh II pp. 34 and 123). Sep 
the IV. 24 and MI'f'ldH* ^1- !• lof the 8'ungas, where 

numerous dynasties of kings are mentioned, ,being 

enrious to know or see marvels. =2p! ^vf g; seems to bo the name 
of some king; or means ‘king of 

^ prepared hy a that had been imprisoned or that had . 
approached for punishment. The idea seems to be that 
had taken some as captive who prepared an aerial car 
moving by some macliinery. C and T translate 'by .a 
conderoned to death’ and connect with eT^?T in this 

sentence, — we must read three 

MSS. of B. The ( IV. 24 ) mentions a of ten 

kings, the founder of which was f%r^j;TFI the second of 
^ , whom was belonging to the dynasty. The 

name of the last ^ king was according to the 

— he was the founder of the gjiTcf dynasty. 
disguised as his queen. ( ndj. of ) yho was 

very fond of mines ( of treasure ). The word is used 

very frequently by It is not easy to give the exact sense. 
In the 3rd we have (sp^)’; 

on p. 7 (text, 4th we have ‘eSUT- 

( P- 327 of P. ). One of the cotopani- 
ons o! Bana’s youth was V? e think that 

wns.a term applied to mines worked up in bygone days. They 
were Jjeliered to have been the work of and to lead to the 
treasures of.Patala in hopes of rcaohii^ which many people 
might have endangered their lives. The Com. remarks “gr^- 
?TTfitW5ny g^aKwfciSK^itSij^”. 
5^ or — a subterranean passage or tunnel. In the passage 

‘ - many women had been placed, whose jingling anklets allured 
the king onwards, irnr^n^ king of ti^pT, modern Bihar. 

* ' ^?2{zr* '?^cr‘’ Com. The mentions a mountain 

( 27.'23 ). ^cK5J is that mountain from .which the 
springs. qgwi i §:q^ in the festival of is a form of 

There is a celebrated sjirine of at 
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bead tras turned by bis belief 
in ( the cfTicacy of ) the sale of human flesh. For sec 

above p. 72. the younger brother of sitita. 

3T^ *Fn^J ). That had set his heart 

upon the elixir of life. It was believed tliat mercury if pro- . 
pcrly treated would make men immortal, persons 

professing to !« doctors. JJ-wRlrll- sfhrVJpTTJ 

that liad advertised the virtoes of their medicines through 
rarious people. was a country that comprised a part of 

modern Nepal, the districtof TirhutandChamparan. 
consumption, (ar^‘. of who secret- 

ly found access into the wall of the chief queens apartment. 
q:Tf^ king of which was a country between the mouths 

of the Godavari and the MahanadL — * mattress filled 

with cotton. WFT — ?il ^ ^ho name of Iho king. seems 

to he a country near Jubbulpore. It is closely connected with 
Chedi. For this and the prece<ling, sec VII. 51. 

‘HFi 33' 


5rnn i *tt3* 

(Hieing) *1^. *spi!) ^ ^ 

king oI i* the name of a mountain in the ^ 

PurSnas. eioTsE; n rhinoceros, h’igh-stcmmed. r^ abound- 
ing in reeds, srsero forest of reeds, .(un sfas the capital of 
nnf or north' Bengal. 

haro been tho name of a cit j. who was ahsorhW in 

his fondness for hards, eiragtn: employed by his enemy, cprt 
gij tigi: harda inft...3H: concealing his identity by the 

dress of a woman. from tho causal of 

nnuif^:’ Com. the S'akcs ore identified with the Scy- 

thian hordes that invaded India before the beginning o f^^he 
Christian era. exhilarated with wine. 

Compare for the" story ^rrxTo VIL 52. szirsT...^ who pretended 
to he in a passion of love. g^uKl ^hat had the edge of 

a razor, who subdued others, — was the name of the 

hing. Supply srUFl here and in the following clauses. 
gR^nr: hing of g®, Vestern Bengal , the 

capital of which was dWitFT' magic powder, 

hing of or In the whole of this passage the names^ 

are corrupt and there is no agreement between the lISS on "l, 
the one band and the authorities we have quoted. Some MSS 
^•ead — belonging to the^ffois, a clan, 
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^ *rf^ snjiiT i ^ ^ 

U’ 78. 1; see gjTHf VII. 54. " 

seems to have been a country •west of Mount Abu. 3?f^...q^3»TT 
Tvho smeared tho inside of her mouth with an invisible anti- 
dote. , cqrq^ by making him drink ic. Note tho following 
r from the art^rra ot sSHia ‘ it ^ virai SHIR 1 ing- 
iwato spt: isre^K ' aiaiRH^ ^ i 

ancsiRT^JT 

^ 'sraR 1’ ( p- )• ■ 

p. SI 1. 21— P. 52 1- 12 ^sft—HT^fe. usiftrft;— 

establishment of good order in his state; or, all the usual duties 
of a king. srf^(ti|il»dwt rival chiefs. = ajlj. 

portents. not far, approaching, nioving about, 

restless* rows of black antelopes. The spotted 

antelopes resembled the dark glances of qi^^s. See about the 
running of deer, p. 70 above. If we read then the mean- 
ing is 'the glances of that had entered ( the chiefs* 

palaces )’. qq^...srf?r*Tr.’ resembling the jingling of the anklets 
of that had started away ( in order to leave them ). 
honey bees, en srr f^ jy^r/ect of 57^ 1 A to sound. 

^for 37^ is not a good reading, 

*Trani, whose wide-open and terrible 

mouths spread flames of fire. - The reading ?HT^’ 

would mean ‘ near the royal camp for corpses For how- 
ling jackals^ see p. 91. qrwfqi 

whose expansion or growth (of body) had grown out of the 
flesh of corpses. The idea is: — as the vultures ( «fq?R«Kql5TT: ) 
fed on carrion, their wings also should have the colour 
of rotten flesh (dark-red). The reading of A and C 
seems to be a mistake for ©uvrari which latter C and T 
translate ‘full well acquainted'. skPcmIu^ 

( 1^1^) arpI^W^' *5 it bidding farewell (to the kings 

who were to bo defeated by^). the statues 

of females in the hallx q¥?ra, ’Tq t?T vJ^Ini ^TrmiW 4 

27^ as if their heads had run away out of fear of the seizure • 
of hair ( in killing them ) that was approaching, 

, 55^lf5t ( marks, fq^rfq ) According to the . 

'Rt, o-nd cfftT^s are some of the marks of an emperor’s feet. 
"What is indicated is that some emperor will humble their 
husbands. For the lines on the hands of an emperor, see 
above p. 20. were separated or broken. JT3...iTtHq' 

honey-drinking bouts, languid- forming into 
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®lieavC3 or clusters ( t. e grown, ripe). 

carcssefl ( or coa'»:e<3 ) by tbo raasio of the clapping 
of the girls’ hands resonant ■with the mo\ing bracelets. 
m ( t. e. the spot ) 

tho idea is — the dogs ns if wanted to hunt down the deer in the 
moon. ^0 ( aiszrflin^ ) near tho outer gate ( of tho 

palace ). • — seo above p. 97. Compare for a similar 

idea IIPTW qfx ?Kr ^ 

n» 89. 2. rnn^q:— is tho 

object of ippiT^— J[g ^ ^ lygjo aFf;. ?T^?r...a: 4 HrT ■with 

her forefinger tliab was quickly moved dor frightening. 

in tho gardens, * 

(flm*. of timo) tho whole day. wary like the 

curling hair on tho hoofs of deer. siRni* % — in which 

the hair was tied in a single knot ( as in the case of n widow ). 
See above p, 1 03. f?KwqrPt ^ tnfd ^ x^- 

f^s ^* 1 .) tlii't iif^d no collyrium ( in tho eyes ) and had 
tho colour of yellow pigment. A widow is not to put coUy- 
rium in the eye. Tbo reflection appeared pale’ ( ns if through 
grief). If wo read as C and T propose, the mean* 

ing would bo ‘having tho appearance of eyes adtbout collyrium.* 
tho wine in tho goblets. ^grTra^re— -the poet 
fancies that tho earth quaked ( trembled ) because it was 
afraid of its'seizuro ( by ^ from the hands of Other kings) 
that was impending. streaks of red sandal paste 

with which persons sentenced to be hanged were decked. 

^ Compare 

X. B I 

II.’ as if carrying n torch round sovereignty 

that was to p.ass away ( into tho hands of 54 ). A torch was 
carried round tho^animal to bo offered in a sacrifice, was 
going to bo offered to 54 and the meteors served as torches for 
that purpose, 

that burnt tho stars with tho eruptions of fire duo to the in- 
cessantly fiashing sparks, in masses. ^ 

VJ. A torch has a staff, carries in her liands 

chowries, umbrellas, fans for tho king. 

at each house, a hurricane «n^ ^ 

q:’ ip. 4, 2. 49. ' ’• 


Uchchhvasa VIK 


' Verse 1 qgv;^_(to the hero that ^ has taken a 

vow) the Tvhole earth is a mere raised spot ia his courtyard. 

is a quadrangular spot in a temple or courtyard. The idea 
is that just as one \ralfcs easily and fearlessly in his courtyard, 
so a hero lias an easy walk-orer in the case of the earth, 
a canal. Verse 2. ^ ug: We expect as ug: becomes 

-when it is the last member of a 5 - 

132 quMT of ^hat account. 

Compare for the use of ippjx, ‘cRt qr Jiqq; 

)’ JRKo ( p. 157 of P ). .ftg: For jr 

sfe above p. 36. 


P. S3 11. B-22 a?si...^inTT. The principal scntencois 8 ?ST 
=^ 1^2 (^ 0 * ■well calculated a 

‘hundred times (t. e. again and again, so that no mistake may be 
committed). 'when an hour for the expedition was given 

(t. e. setilcd) that was fit for the conquest of even tho four 
quarters ( cast, south <kc. ). For see above p. 24. a^r^: army. 
•«IT^ expedition, ( 1 ) that were skilled in pouring 

water ( with ). ( 2 ) that were clear by the dropping of 
water. ( with When a cloud is full of water, it is 

dark; when it has poured all the water it bad (as after the 
fains) it becomes whito-.^jRs^^J ( 1 ) made of silver (with g^;); 
( 2 ) washed'or white by. timo i. c. by the passing away of the 
rains (with ou^;). sR gvf i d silver, made of 

gold, ‘fnpftjj ^ 

— this refers to tho bath of coronation. fgfH 


.the I!.“mcs of which went ‘ dp. jncfg^n^J 
the mass of the flames of which carved towards the right. 
Tliis was an auspicious sign; see p. 25. Compare <30 IV. 
23 ?}*q^ sni 

the objects Bro and ig;. See for 

=U 3 ^n«r ) i>. GOO. !?ig5Rqg«gif«: 

iggITj— tho hoofs and tips of tho horns of which were decked 


• Kvith figures of gold, ten crores. 



—the object is 3TT54 ^—before anointing 

his body ■with sandal, he first of all anointed his "weapon ( by 
•Tray of doing -worship to it). ^r3r...55fqrfl— 

— on the silken robes -was drawn a pair of suited 

to his position ( as emperor ). «K^...5j3Tn3L (1) that is the 
special mark of ( with (2) that became the mark 

of an emperor ( with ). also is white Uke 

flowers and is placed on the head by fgq. 

having placed in the region of the ear a Durv^ spray. 
The green resembles the rays of emerald, that also may be 
worn on the ear as an ear-ornament. (blend- 
ed with ). For see p. 36. fq7q^...SRllr having placed , 

on his forearm an amule.t-ribbon auspicious for his march 
together with a seal bracelet. ^ ' 

••.STTT^ ^ STfE*: adflfl- ^ 

‘’fsRt:: f^?;: ZRT. - For see p. 73. 

connect with ^351715, '^sry valuable vehicles 

( horses, elephants kc. ). ^ 

( adj. of T^quii Pf ). ^ffqirsq having distributed, 
....^ij^this cannot be well construed as it stands, as no 
persons among whom the distribution took place are 
tioned. “We must read, as C and T do, for 

among distressed • pilgrims and well- 
born persons, ffs may, be construed with both and 

5Tg#^l(,fj:ona ^z) oae who carries water from one 
sacred place to ano;^er. prisoners. For letting loose 

prisoners, see above p. 25. connect with fR^RR— 

that ( arm ) throbbed at that moment as if to remind 
that, it was ready for the task of conquering the 18^3. 

0) ^bat appears the moment it is remembered 
( with a person who offers his services ); (2) that throbbed at 
the time in order to remind ^ of the task undertalien by 
him (with gsi^R). • ffRTei , 

' The throbbing of the right arm is a goo'd omen in the 
case of men. 3^gq gpl' «h 'qT "with emulation, with eagerness. 

g m ^ItTTPTt ^ Servants pressed^ 

forward to do whatever was ordered. Good omens welcomed 
him as ho went. fg^... «h^u||q — as (emerged) from 

the egg of “Brahma to start an' age of holiness. For r^<uqi74| 
see pp. 30, 37. 5^ was' the first ^ after born.^V 
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P. 53.1. 23-p. 54 1-9 

[3T2?iqbTn). g^rf^ ^koirf^ in ■which high 

outer gates had been erected, ^ 

( iic5^: c^^rnr ?Tra\. 

cr55l4 3^S3®^^^J]TPrr^R?^3* A jar -with sprays at its 

t6p is an auspicious thing. Compare 
|jT^5r ( jsr® ( p. 28i of P ), 

com. ) 

Jr^TR^=f5r^pft^: iRPnC- Sljrra^^^i—the keeper of 

the records of the village. In the have ap interest- 
ing chapter headed ‘aigqz^ From the descrip- 

tion given it seems that the argqj^ svas a record and 
accountant-general’s office, of modern times and that the 
-was something like the modern ckavdi in the villages 
of jMaharasbtra,* where the village accounts were kept, ‘cigqj??* 
^ f4T<S3WT.^T*T (’P. C2 

of In the Panskhera plate of Harsba we have a 

iI2T?HPlOTrfH^ ( E. I. IV, pp. 208, 211 ). 
ip?. oc means 'a writer of documents, cleVk.*, 

writing, document. Sceirg® VIII. 52, 154. Com. 

;rra^ «R!T whose edicts ore never 
fruitless. let your Majesty tins very day 

l>egin the day of your Majesty’s orders { to us ). Ho means 
that Harsha liacj come to the throne recently and that till 
then *!ie had Issued no royal edict and requests him to 
issue one that very day. «r^: that had a bull as its 

emblem. On the SonT^t copper seal of gu there is a ;i7^(sco 
C. 1. 1. Vol. Ill p. 231 If), he presented n ncw-macio 

golden seal, may also mean ‘a coin’ but that is not suitablo 
here. — the b.all of cartli was presented in order tliat an 

impresHon with the ncw-madc seal might be made upon it. 

On which there was mud th.at was nearly 
dry. wt—Ot that thought it to lie an evil omen ( that the new- 
ra.ndc seal should fall down from the king’s hands ). 8T... <iX|rq; 
not able to SCO the truth. ipn(^^)?IT^ 5T^ 33^ ST!p 
which will he marked with the seal of my single command. 
The only seal that avill mark the earth will bo mine. 

.ruwnJ the villagers understand it differently. This opisotle 
'reminds one of what h.appcncd to WHHam, the Norman 
Duke, when he first set foot ^ Englbh soil gfelT 
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T^hose boundaries were measured {% e comprised 
by a thousand ploughs Each village comprised as much lane 
as -would be ploughed by a thousand ploughs -when 

the third watch ( of the night ) had passed away Time 
■was measured by means of a water clock and hence the word 
=^r R 5r®?5i. ^ 

qt^fuj. TTwf^-gfjf: zrzt the deep ^oand of which swelled hks 
tho roar of the quarter elephant q qcf;x; that made ( the 
people ) count the of that day’s march The eight strokes 
indicated that that day eight hroa as were to be covered 

P. 54 1 10— P. 56 1 2 TTST^rn^. The principal 

sentence is srqT'WH^ ( P 55 I U ) 

This and the following locatives qualify 
( joyous ) For see p 17 

‘jTP^ j{f5TZ5 * com 35R1. 5-^: zrf^il^in which the arbours re 
sounded 5^ is out of place here "We must read gstt^^T m 
some iISS of B do gsPcT S^rr* 3STT ^ trumpet, occord 

mg to the com “zjsrRra-.' qftir^-cr *7?^ J ‘*T?rf’ 

.q?r or ‘a drum’ according to ^1^ *jj§^ g *FRilVjl«rT 

qsl 'q 1’ See ^rffiEisq XIV. 2 

( * large drum ) ‘?T??7 

qtcwmr^ TlX qf^ 

sqr^- (officers ) zpr. ordmaniy 

means ‘a trader ’ gq* gqqqmJ ^ q^q^pj: ( being joined or 
added ) ^ qf^ jqq: a wooden 

mallet foi striking a thick plate of iron or Jiell metal 
( for indicating time Ac ) ZBlMqjT drum slick, 

mfvr7%: ( commanders ) qapnq; ( collected ) qiq:* 

—superintendent of barracks ‘qi^ 

^TRqfiX%q*' qr zl q ft would mean ‘those that guard the place 
assigned to them ’ 

fqqpnqq: qrq^qqr =qT”rq«%q qtqpqrrR qrf^sq qf^ 

qiq^ ^l a sera-ant of the watch, a female watchman, comiwrc 
above p IG We must read with some ^ 

MSS of B qij^TqT tT^: PlTTf^* 

when the elephant riders woke up from sleep that was 
dispelled by the sharp commands of Ihcir superior officer' ^ 
C3§:q (^(Hyq.^4 ) ( vacated ) ^pqnjtt qf^H - 

‘crRq?* >mr 'if ^ 
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SH «r«jra. t^T ?Tzt: Tor see 

p. G9. ^a. ( Cftmp ) ^ g^: j^: ( spades ) 

Hi^il* 5lfe^« The tents bad been fastened by ropes twisted round 
pegs driven into the earth. These were dug up. 

where the fetters (for tying ele- 
■ phants’ feet to posts ) were rattling because their pins were 
being taken away. As the army was to march, the fetters were 
to be removed. We must read for The read- 

is equal to as the ( here after 

in the last clause ) is very often omitted in SISS. As the fetters 
of elephants were removed, so' also the chains with which 
horses’ hoofs were tied for the night were removed when 
the army was about to march, anjfiqin^t fRZf 

OrnefTi (wild, shying) 3 ^; tfr^T^mTTT- (curved) * 1 %^. 

*Pt*i-si*l flTW^ I 5itc ’ com. C 

and T take Wt, latch. g^Rj: 

Itt «?^R5IS»Ri ( chains for tying ) 55PTCRf?RlV 
5r fMt R^?r7: ^ %r: «?ig^ ( dusty ) 

< bursting ) (wiped’-i. e. clean) 
The.dust from the backs of elephants was rubbed' 
olf with bundles of hay and then leather bags that burst 
because they were more than full *were placed on the 
hacks. ^tEqJTRTfir' ( being rolled up) o q c gqR t ^ 

RdH«t lf^ ^ a servant whose 

business was to look after the tents and lodgings of the 
Soldiers, a small tent. ^ large tent sub- 
divided into rooms by screens, the screens that form 

the body of the tent. fq^rR^i the awning. «f)lt 44 'i"h 5 rpR stT'iqJTFi 
(flat) =s[^gs (leathern bag) ... Rf3t .where 

the superintendent of the store-room was collecting the 
utcnsils^( platters ito. ). iTr*5RTR5^ qURRIJ = 

when many elephant attendants were made to work in 
carrying the stores. 

i)u 4 i;cq:’com. *r^q»Fftqi'TTI %3 

'ft^RT STrft^r: ( ) fi: ^Tl?I*RRTfR "iVhen 

the dwellings of chieftains were full of rows of boxes contain- 
ing cups and jars that Avere being placed on numerous elepliants 
^that were held motionless by their riders,^ It is better to read 
‘sntqq^qiq, si^qjq means ‘an elephant', as it drinks water by 
the trunk and mouth. ‘one that saves the army;’ so by 
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5^1 an elephant iJjjf ^ that stood at 

a distance from the bad animals ) ^ 5%^RT®I 

fwzpnw { filled, covered ) gCT (lestive, bad) 
Tor ?T%T?r, see p 28 ( side ways ) 

(liending) tl F^S^JiaiT^S (stcTI^) (lagging 

behind) 5?^r=R SRira zjf&R;. 5^— a procn 

ress remarks that it is a word The idea is — the 

procuresses were very fat Hence their legs ( e r RM^ti from ster) 
were hent outwards ( they were bandy legged ) and they could 
draw their bodies forward is ith difficulty (tightened) 

yHyiR«<Ul^uj ^ 2]Tf^ ( held fast, restrained ) 

( free moveinent of limbs ) ^ ^ 

The root ^ is used for the cry of the elephant ^xK 
various colours elephant’s housings giRrgvf girth 

or strap ‘ ftnir 

siff^Jig ( arrays of elephants ) q ;i rr «T 9 ^ T g^ (hags) 
5K^. ( camels > qf^ The camels dis 
liked the placing of hags and so bellowed STf>md(.li3^ ^ 
*TFIT { bad confidants ) % ai t g T ff^t ( troubled, full of ) 

*R«J%?7f9¥!S*VT •3K''J^^1 v^ 

*q;*rFIT where servants recently engaged, being 

in error as to the time of starting, were being sought out by 
elephant riders 0 and T think that it was the elephant nd 
ers that were deceived as to the time of starting But that 
is wrong S Ri e^ ^ (footmen) ^frnrRT I 

etRcr; srar^ (qnl 5 f ) well known as being high m the | 

king’s favour v;Rrtfl 

uses the word in this sense m qf V 2 2C 


a horse for an ( grand ) occasion 1 e a show horse 
There is another reading (etJ^) 

where gay warriors .applied 
thick unguents of camphor to their persons for showing circu 
lar lines upon it warrior a circle Oiic*^ 

show Por see p 55 The usual meaning of 
‘the van of an army or the soldiers in the van ’ 

The meaning then will be ‘where gay wairiors 

appbed thick unguent paste to their body m order to show o2 
that they formed the vanguard’ 

(sT^jqRRl) qqfvf (on the saddle) »ERPirRr ^ 

(fastened) d^^R4 l P t (martingales) The com reads 
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find explains‘* ^j ;[ j,t^ ; ar^iipn ?^TWff fsF: 2 f^’ t. a vrooden 
figure of a deer.’ qr^^RpT together with hollow stalks ( of 
reeds d:c. ). ’ 37Jtr3?nrf^ I com. 

It is not clear for what purpose iJie wooden figure Avas requir* 
cd.- 3 : 0 ^ ( coiled ) ciflcri: ( confounded with, 

entangled in ) qa'' *T qi « »l« ^TRlt ‘IRtP ( rows of horses ) 

ms ^iiursm* ( 31 ^^ reins, ‘a 

horse with auspicious marks’+qi®:agrootn. i 

S' iT^PFiKl' e‘iyn'>4<r-if^ ^ «toe4l^S<nrr5f 

^?irg:’ com. According to the com. the monkeys were carried 
as auspicious. 'NVe think it not unlikely that they were carried 
by way of amusement, when the soldiers had nothing to do. 
( grooms ) wn:«RT«lTJ 

W STPTTflf^RT ’qlRT ( martial exercise ) iRTT ar^pn^ The 

grooms had thrown shoots in front of the horses before they 
were to be taken through some morning exercises. As the 
order to march was given €.arly? the grooms took up the half- 
eaten shoots and started. The com. seems to have read 
for siRts^ ^ 

means ‘bag’, wnihl^qr ( ( growing ) sn%* 
qrprf Wiqlq: ( noise ) one who is in charge of the 

food of the horses, ippt^s^ ITCTJ ( running away ) 

(breaking, 

devastation ) qf^R^. u^oTTi ( with their nostrils raised up, 
rearing ). «55il^aT fRTf oTfd?- ?r:v ^TTirrff tr%^ g?^- 

■f5T:^mTR5^rfpR'qf9T%» The unguents were to be applied to the 
face of the nnnrg^ JPTT^: JTT?:?i:0o'^) 

^gWTR:(plundered) neighbour. 

The low ^ople In the neighbowThood took nway the loads of 
grass that were left when the army started. But no food had 
been left ( fqrfpT )• The com. explains otherwise 
qR*’* '»ushi'oi* The 

donkeys were laden with bundles of clothes. The com. says 
that also means ‘a boy,’ the meaning being ‘boys followed 
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TTcre driven by scr\ants that tarried 

) 513 % ( N^JTH etc hitchen 

sr spn^ia tT^ntrfgTT jijc-wjmih sire^ 

vhere the exit (of tho soldiers) from the rather 
cror\ded insulo of the hnls Tvas seen b) hundreds of friends^ 
crowded full « r f^ (shaVen) qfi^ri (cell cottage) 

fTT^TT (elephant keepers) % 

fVNNFTT sirHNT »nf^ q[vig_ where the bjstanders were 

made avitncs^cs bj Ac T1 e reading *5 much letter 

( collision ) f tfugi rr ^ it ( crushed ) 

nriPt gjCfF^nrrf^ 

thatched with grass) jpt "^‘cn the traders ran 

nftcr their oxen laden with wealth that ran away owing 
to tho fear of the tumult For sec p i5 The c®® 

takes f^^Tcr m the sen*o of *rabr ( * ^ that despaired ) 3^ HC 
»rT*^ ""hen the group of female elephants carrying the 

harem started when the crowd of people grew less owing to the 
light of torches -that were carried in front ^Ve may also 
translate ‘owing to the light of torches carried by servants 
walking in front esTT^fnFTT (that tamed) 

C and T ‘dogs tied lielimd them ’ But this is not proper If 
thej wore tied there was no necessity to call them up 
Ti^r when the groups of tall hordes were being praised by 
men inured to a hard life who felt comfortable by the steady 
motion of tho tramp of their quick feel. We must read 
and not is the name of n country , see ^ I-" 

and XVI G The com says but the meaning as 
signed to the word in lexicons is hard t-4w[ 

where Deccan riders sitting on 
mules fell down not being able to keep their bodies^movino 
with the motion of the mnles There ore no mules m the 
Deccan and the Deccan people not being accustomed to their 
ways and pace fell down from their backs may also 

mean ‘dejected or sinking on the ground ( because they fe^^ 
not agreeing with. *?fT^ 5^1fNTiTKWK%3 fVla - 
C and T translate ‘Dechhan riders disconsolately con 
tended with fallen mules Our interpretation seems to be 
preferable xtj{^ coming from, every direction This,-^ 

and the following mstrumentids qualify UNpT (P ^ 

1 elow whose bows* spotted ( XTK ) with golden 
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fi^re' 9 (inpTj^:)werc heM ap liy elephant vitlers. ?rTK-”'^H; 

5[«. 3T?anH% 3nBi?r: ( con- 
fidential persons) 9r?pr** stTi^t; 

viHr*ir^: ( 5?rfKq ^rrat ) timt Imd consign- 

ed io those occupying the iwick seats (on their elephants) 
ljundles of jn\elins encased in quivers. ‘^P^fPKtfr ^ 31 ^;’ com. 
srpTfqs from •iic'.qirf ^ pTf??o pfgr.'. 

whoso saddles bristled with silver arrows curved like (or with) 
paintings of figures, "What ;i?i<n means is not clear. To us it 
seems the meaning is *a cylinder, a case or quiver.’ {r.^ia 
silver or gold. qft0qr5 q%qT 5RT %5r ftaci 

^ firt srqqR whose attention was fixed because 
the silk cushion ( on which they sat) was motionless, being 
secured by a girth that confined both ends of the saddle. We 
must rather rend for ijr:, the meaning l>eing ‘whoso seat 
was firm «fcc.’ SRr?q' qTTT.^^ flW* ®lTm?i%ST (striking) ^qnuTTTJr: 

( increased ) ( anklet ) q fit Riy.n i H * qr vq.iS i iB T is 

the foot-rest on each side of the s,addle. The com. rends 
und 0 and T prefer it. ^ arf^T 

(%5KTf5T)?IJ (fine) (nt the proper place) 

( cohered ) a§i^p>S T l? r ( shanks ) ;rf^on which 

the pictures appeared prominently. For fjq, see pp. •*17, 03. 
The com, says qwr: This is not clear. 

The other reading conv'cys tv good sense. The 

garments were so fine that they were not noticed on the l>ody 
^ ) and yet they covered the shanks &c, 

(variegated) fq^i^ (reddish brown) (leg) 

— muef-sfamed. Tfto com. mys I 3 T^ '•TflwW Ig!'" 

i. e. means either ‘leg’ or ‘trousers.’ JT^ ^3557 

umm: "Whose white accoutre- 

ments were heightened by the breeches blue and glossy like bees. 

8 P ^l|q ;r, com. i. e. either means 

‘the upper part of the or ‘breeches,’ ‘^nTiulut V 

com. For qt^TFT, see p. 54. qibrrf^qLq:’. ^ 

We must read 

qi^qrr: ^ whose jackets looked dark-blue with black diamonds 
» shining on their bright bodies. ^.'JJl'ITqr’qi-’ com.j^T- 

qg: a kind of diamond or other gem of inferior quality regard- 
ed as a lucky possession, thpi^h not esteemed as an ornament. 
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It corues from the country of The 550 ( chap ^0 4) 

speaks of a ^ ;i4tg ’ 4»r % that wore China made 

shawls ‘^szrRgrr^ =Er ^ T<IT?PBts%*rr*^' 5 c!Ttt?: Another mean 
ing would he ‘whoso China made shaw Is were very fine or ‘who 
highly thought of their shawls mTgrfTrfvr 

^hose coats made of cloth showed clusters of 

hnght (^) pearls ^ niT For see 

p 5C ‘ifrajfl WT^OTtr^’ (bunches of 

flowers) ^wrfTT 3R2r, compare P 98 

T'llB'fiT ovhose bodices were variegated with aanous decoc 
tjons white grey, aarzegated 

2j«hPiM3^'i umt 

(upper garments, shawls) %Tip^ (made 

thin) ( sides (fastened) :qT?5prt 

If we read the meaning is ‘fine waist bands were twisted 
round their flanks Ac ’ ‘5^3- «lf| 7 Tik ’ com nfil 

Sitr?r IfMT (moving) mg nmi. (ht dropping t e 

touching ) ^ ( dangling ) fu^r m SWT%T ttf^l 

’mJfNrTTTTp stotjtt* hj ?mi?r 

■^Vho«e ear ornaments resounded as they were struck hr the v 
ear ring made up of golden wires m^rST (or m?*®) seems to 
he the same ornament as <i tr?i:? nqf 'miW 

gwilqiT ig JTJihtRTCT snsy ^ the stalk of whose 
ear lotus was fixed in their turban cloth 5 ;|Tn;T^ 

^ «T’?rft?T (wrapped) 

(inlaid) ^JT (linen) (helmet, turban) I 3 t?r or ylWJH 

Compare 

gTt.4» | g ' chM<; ' W<7 l^' (p 228 of P) The reading o^^«r 
is iiotgrood- WJi have olreai^v had a descr^ntion of abo\e 

the swarms of bees on whose 
chaplets looked like an umbrella of peacock feathers npjjSTTcT'lR 
i iT5:g.3tr= q^ ^% ^l^<lclH'=f r q ^ The shmmgbees looked hke peacocks 
^ tails and formed an umbrella over their heads The reading 
J IS not so good, it simply means ‘that resemble 

peacocks’ feathers ’ q inh i ^ r (that covered a long distance) 

com ^ ^ that 

carried housings rendered vanegated ( by a long march ) Por 
^rrf^, see above p 170 tp:aj 3 f% ^ % e^qr^nx 

^ % t mugq t i , gj)qq T Wf (restless) feilRT ^ 

( dreadful, riotous ) a ^ ‘f%:T%TffT— 
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qigA* ^Ah^sq! round shield. On .siAi.^v'h 

(tlio ^reading of tho com.), it says 
=g7iif5t 
careering 

(golden ornament) ^ ^ gi3fi3T& fisjM l R lq;. As to tlielireed 
of ‘Sr^sr liorscs, see above p. 30. ‘airqr't’T’^'JJT'jpi.’ com.* gv^>M<; ^ i ; 
aIJRn: xiRIstj’ «om. gsg^: ^r^: wigmm * 

■whose commands wero awaited by footmen ■with up- 
tnrneil ( *. e, expectant ) faces. 

P, 56 11. 2-27 ?TOT...^ declaring the 

time of the king’s arranging his army. ‘^iTTT^tiig 5141*1 

^s. Tho principal sentence is apf srf^njft? ry? 

snm® — the idea is: — many kings start 
On f<p« r ,Tq after several less ambitious expeditions; but in the 
case of his very first march aras for f^P^3i4. 
that as if brought the king into the company of the dvj'jajai 
by tho graceful play of tho morements of its ears ■waving to 
and fro as it went on. The flapping of ears produced a sound 
which caused echoes in the sky and reached tho ■who 

thus came in contact with ^4. Or way mean ‘assem- 
blage’ ( cf f^srs ). ) auspicious for 

expedition. ^.,.5?;^ that looked formidable with its rod 
of lapis lazuli, according to 'ftftisszi:* 

4. 8. 84. goes with frtqniotn. JR3HTJ ( inlaid ) ^■ 

< 3 ^ ojyif^RraT ?l*n. The idea is:— the umbrella 

was inlaid -with rubies; bcnco it looked dark-red. The poet 
fancies that it was angry at the sight of the red rising sun. It 
could not brook anotlier round object like itself. A person’s face, 
when angry, becomes red. Supply after 

accorthng to iTT. 2. 3. 31. Efis^mnu; 3T«Tf^-' srfaitrr 

of ). See p.l4 (text) ^TlPplf 

^tf?RT*^,also means ‘of kings', wore o 

tunic, which resembled the slough (grs^l) of a serpent, which 
also is ^T^h- ’'rore clothes (eri^) as white 

as the foam of tlie Milky Ocean. The day of churning had n 
sky (er^^t) "white with the clouds of foam. So the king b 
compared to His white umbrella was like the sky 

/ •white with foam and bis fine robes were like the fine slough of 
■Vasuki, who served as tho rope in the churning. 
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I'or nnd ST^iTiR, see 

p 46 encJ ^ ■vrho nttamed to the positiou of Indra, while still 
young ( with ^), -wliich giew in the land of Indra ( heaven ) 
while still young ( wiUi qiftsTrer tree) The qrf^ tree, 
tlio moment it was churned out, was taken by Indn 

the pollen } overspreading the quarters The 

pollen spread on the earth, the poet fancies that it was the 
magic powder for subduing the world 3Tfqg% ( turned to 
wards the sun, or worn in front ) ( formed ) 

( reddish ) As the morning sun was red, its 

reflection also was red The poet fancies that as if drank 
with his own lustre the sun ( m the form of the reflection in 
lus crest jewel ) ^ ( eg^ ) that 

was overspread with thick vermilion like betel !>} 

his closed lips n»r?T as ‘f making a gift of the various 

continents to ( redness, devotion or loyalty ) His lips 
red with betel made the world red ( Ut gave up the world to 
redness ) A devoted servant receives gifts which are conflr 
ined with the stamp of therojal seal (g^) m virmihon Vide 
above p 32 ^ STTTri; 

idea is —the rays of the large necklace worn by Harsha spread 
in all directions The rays were white like chowries So tin. 
poet fancies that he made the quarters hold chowrics for him 


Rptft ’TTI ) 21^1 ( of A 

command may be given by the movement of the brow 
by the rampart of his arms os if sur 

rounding even the seven ocean ponds with the desire of pro 
tecting them There is a picturesque effect Ordinarily it is 
iv u\xtaV inanVcaVif /'rfgtmna^avr avttanl 

Here the sev en oceans are so mauj ponds in the eye of IJarslm 
who protects them with his arms, the walls he was 

* embraced by ( sov ereignty, enpft that sprang out of the 
ocean ) The ej es of the people of the camp were fixed on him 
J ( drank him ) The poet sajs th^ did so because he had be 
come os embraced him taking with her all 

the sweetness of the ocean 5^3 he plunged into the 

hearts ( of the kings ) the greatness of his qualities Everj 

thing that has (heaviness) also goes deep m n fluid ^ 
^51^ affectionate, fluid with oil even the marrow ( of 
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the bones ). intent upon Tvipiug off 

the stain of the slaughter of his elder brother. This applies 
to ^ as -well as to -who iranted to get rid of the sin of kill- 
ing a ( aiipi ). killed son of jgs who was a sn^TiT. 
He became free from the sin of by performing an 

sacrifice. See 84 and 85. ‘jifirrs: 

S4. 16. 

(1) ''^ho urged forward all the assembled 
kings with the fixed purpose of cleansing the earth ( of 
si like ); who cast away all the gathered moun- 

tains with &c. See notes p. 1 for ^ who levelled the 
earth, 5 ^;:...qrrw: — Harsha was precededby ushers (?;fo’f5^: ) 
that went in front and that uttered complimentary words 
like ^r^r, sTT^cK^r &c. yiTcC ?f« getig^; 

( qiioted by 5t%;nv 00 17* 27 ). The com. explains it differ- 
ently ^ ^f?cl ^ those who cry 'Ho ! 

people*. This does not seem to be quite correct. The rays 
of the sun also go before him ( before he is seen ) and cause 
light (eti^O- The sun is called gq- 

also had thousands of servants, ( cleverness in 

discharging their duties ) All the instru- 
mentals qualify beloAv. rigorous in maintain- 
ing order, if mode the people take to 

the ten quarters, that were screened ( from Harslia's view ) by 
the mass of people running through fear. They cleared the 
way for Harsha so well that people in fear ran far away from 
him. -^i^rfR f ( banners ) ( mass ) IRH-' 

( movement ) The wind was hemmed in by a number of 
waving banners and so could not blow fiercely. The poet re- 
presents this as teaching the wind discipline or humility, 
? .g : fi? J*ulso means the pLmtiun tree, the long leaves of which 
might retard* the motion of the wind and the leaves of 
which become yellow when dry. ( raised up ) 

^ ( despised . i. e. • obscured ). o^jnsTT 3TT«l%?r *' 

( dispersed ). The light of the golden canes in the ' 
hands of the ushers cast daylight Into the shade as it were 
and hence daylight is fancied to bo removed hy the ushers. 

P. 56 I. 28— P. 57 h 4 

connect with ( ^oc* absolute ). qviqj 

^ cTT^r oqqftfsr ^ ‘ » 
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tJio pollen in the chaplets on the head of 
•which 'W'vs shaken ( or tossed about ) It should be noticed 
that from to every letter is short 

do'wnards upw atds ^ the rays moved like flocks 

of blue jays for effecting good omens The flight of the ^ 
bird to tho right of a person or the sight of the when a 
man starts on a journey was an omen indicating prosperity 
Compare ?5f?rfprT irw l 

J ll 88 23 and 

zrT5 ’ 88 25 ^ (thick with, full off)— fld/ of 

Tlio dust raised by the marching army was like a cloud 
gjl q U Rr applies both to f^ugfu^^f and ( from the 

preceding clans© ) The rays of the crest jewels shooting up 
into the sky looked hfce honso peacocks The peacocks fly up 
to-wards the cloud and dance when it appears The feathers 
present numerous |mts The rays were of different hues 
The cloud of dust represents 6751^. The shooting rays of jewels 
appear like the delicate iTcig of — is an auspi 

oious garland fised on the outer gate of a mansion 

—glances in which only 

third part of the eye is open full glances ^ 

’ com g ih i riiM insinuation, rfcwiic cn?««rfrc ^9, 

ftS’ ^ means ‘clever or polished’ 

3TT ^<ini r who as it bought the souls oi the heroes consisting 
ID honour by gifts ( tokens ) of his favour The glances, 
smiles and jests kc were the price he paid for what they gave, 
11“ the honour they did him ifuj he distributed 

among the kings according to their worth ( his favours ) 

P. 57 1 5— P 59 1 16 3ia*;;nmr trerre spread 
FTTTjnr is dative, according to 

q irf^ ^*1 ’ qr 1 4 37 The elephants of Harsha •were 
•wroth with the flyirjs for the latter s pre eminence and so 
^ wanted to establish their own superiority by the flow of their 
• rut f ^MtidR r that emitted a flow ( of rut ) from three jilaces 
js the trunk, the eyes and the temples with the ^ 

tracks of the streams of ichor dark with swarms of bees, 
thousands of the windings of the Jumna as if began to flow 
The waters of the Jumna ore dark-and so resembled the ichor 
with bees on it The word "fq in is suggestive 

•Ordinarily the braid of a woman whose husband is living is 
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triple. Further 'there js a striking, effect produced by laying 
emphasis on fir and fiis^a-wo saw above that red powder 
was sprinkled over people on festive or auspicious occasions. 
So much red powder- was used that the sun appeared 
.red and birds (like the feared -that sunset was near 

( though really it was not), Hjonnect with 

Augmented by. flapping of elephant’s ears. 

(•frequentative of ^ pass. ) being again and again waved. 

— See p. 69. -pei^ec^ of I A. to become white. 

IW^ljTTfiT { white ). ^: 

fii^fJ ( (tdj. of where the eight quarters 

were not to be recognised on account of the close contact ( of 
the umbrellas ). Tbe umbrellas were so many tbat no space was 
left uncovered by them. The sunlight paled before the golden 
handles and white sheen of the umbrellas, .^g^: 

• 7^: ( dust) ^ 5Tijr ( closed, blinded ), The 

day was dark 'with clouds of dust; but had the mellow light of 
morning with the jewels of the coronets. render* 

cd.grecn ( or tawney,) by the clanging ornaments of horses 
( made of gold and silver ).' 1 A to 

found. resounding. ‘ 

1 A to sprinkle, S33* roblied the eye of the power to 

open. The lightning also robs the eye of this power, 

■ji^rfcct of with fir. It will-bo noticed that from ( et 

tlio beginning of the paragraph ) to the author uses 

tho perfect tense onfy. ijrqvrj stands for — ( tho king 

wondered at his own vast army ). camping ground. 

(fingO Tho army 

starting from its encampment, looked like tho world rising 
from the belly of Vishnu at tho beginning of a Compare 

( tcxt*)p. 10 ]J, 3-2 Mr 

TTSTfa^R;.* grf^ ( flooded ) 

was born from a wrsw in which tho seed of and was 
placed, Seo.for the story'^imqoi VII 5G and 57, Ho drank 
the ocean to help the gods against the Kfdeyas who hid them- 
selves in the sea. Comp.'ire 

*7FK*T^^WIT’«rT5:« ( of P, >. sfSTT^ 

first slcmmwl and* then lot loose. 5^^ is 
‘qlSBF ^T^^JTfil3?S!Rjr 
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f?^o rv. ii. see is. 

"While oncd bathing in the Narmada, he Tfanted to see the 
power of his thousand arms .and stemmed the waters and then 
let them off in a flood. See VII. 32. siq^^TR 

applies also to the army, gi<I — 1“ these and the following 

words ( up to p. 58 1. G ) the author gives us what the soldiers 
and camp-followers talked among themselves, — this is a word 
showing respect in addressing a person, 

( quoted by ). a horse is galloping. 

This gives the reason why tho man tarried. He waited till 
the galloping horse passed. ?rt.. q?Tf% you walk as if you 
were lame, while these men of the van come in furious speed 
upon you. qj^.-^why do yon drive the camel! 

Separate 

be near me so that you may not be missed in the dust. 

the sack of barley-meal leaks, or— qj: a sack 

or bag. a traveller, one who walks, ^...qrft leaving the 
track of ozen, you ruu in the midst of horses, 0 fish-woman I 
The track of ozen would be safer for pedestrians than that 
of horses. We may also translate ‘Oh ox I why do you 
leave the proper track ' and run in the midst of horses ! Oh } 
fishwoman, do you wish to come along ' ! On this latter 
iuterpretatioD, we must take as a vocative and connect ' 

JTsg...TTr^ Oh female elephant! do you 
wish to enter the way of the male elephants 1 en^is a term 
of address applied to a friend &c. it?5%...<dr^5^the bag of peas 
is crosswise and leaks; you don’t mind my bawling. We must , 
read for erqtir. you are descending into a pit I 

from a precipice. gf^ ‘jHldWcldt 

The com. says erqFf^*. ‘you un- 

controlled female, be quiet. The jar of sour barley-gruel 
is broken.’ This is addressed to some woman who carried 
a jar and, stumbling in hurry, had it broken. Or^ it may 
have been addressed to a female elephant on tho back of 
which the jar was placed. Or we may take by 

itself and regard as a vocative ( meaning .‘a man from 

country’ or person carrying the soar grael ). 
‘siRH . 5 I 

srr4l^ 

addressed to some one who lag^ behind while’ sucking 
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Vugartane. ‘You ■will -suck' 'it’- Trhen 'liaTe ’ finUheil 
•your -journey.’ '^j^TRfK^driTe'on y 6 nr'l)ull. ..Tbii shoulS 
be ^ taken •with' Xhe preceding/ -If ’Ve'^ r^dl . we 

iQ'ttst''regard' it aS an independent sentence. 'g%f^'‘inake 
quiet.' 'qt have to go a* long way.'%,M?niII Dronaka! 

Trhy 'do' you’ run ’even to-day '(th^ first day of the march)? 
ffhe expedition is going to be for'* very long time ( h<S you will 
have plenty 6 ! time to run ). eicepting that' one 

cruel man, this is the belief ( fitgr ) of all of us ( that the expe- 
dition is going to be very long). We must read for 
O and T translate the -words os ‘why do ‘you 

linger, Dronaka, ’now ? this long expedition is at a ^standstill 
for one rascal.’ One fdils to see how is connected 

■with’ gT 5 lcr:*-.^TR 5 t^ the road in’ front 'is uneven’^ 
see you don't break fhe jar of raw-sugar, may 

■mean 'you mountain ( of Qesh ).’ 5 

'prfSlt film’ Separato' rpi^ !!••• 

the bullock cannot carry 'it ( to the entl of the journey ). 
a of tTR ( beans ), according to ‘ t n w n^l ^ ' 

«. 2. 1 and • m. 5. 2. 4. ( mm\ ^ 

^ ). ■ from yonder. 5 ju... 5 sftl| quickly cut 

with a knife ft bundle of a mouthful of fodder. 
when we are gone, who will know what happened to his crop ? 
Or better still 'who will detect the bundle lying In ' the midst 
of the fodder, when we ore gone.’ The idea is that they -would 
keep the raw beans concealed in the fodder, 0 man, 

keep away your oxen, this field is guarded by batharlaus. He 
calls the watchmen barbarians. The com. says 

behind; liarness to the yoke an excellent (t;^) »ox (?rT^) 
ctipabla of bearing the burden (g^). gt or 

zj sp Ttfe?! may be a proper name or it may mean ‘one pro- 
tected by «i^s, a man possessed by a ghost’ you are 

playing on tho trunk of the elephant (instead of minding 
your business as a rider ). is addressed to an elephant. 

you lose your footing in the mud duo to tho crowd 
). is a name very frequently cited in the phrase 

in the Uiiokness of tho meeting of 
the army of elephants, there is no- way to come out • ( if you 
once get entangled therein ). If we read it would 
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mean ‘ there js no getting onfc Ac * 

( oc(; of ) All the folloTring accusatives also 

qualify following long passage Sana uses 

many obscure words, the toeanings of which are doubtful and 
which aro rarely found in classical works The commentary 
IS our only authority in some cases their will) ^ 

mfir !j?[mT0r (plentiful) (easily 

obtained) ty g y ^ from the leavings of the 

grain ( for horses Ac ) 

that were noisy with jests Jitr 3 #~ by groups of 

elephant — keepers, bachelors (qpij), dullards (^S^, donkey boys 
(v5*^), elephant riders (^f^?;), thieies, servants, rogues 
( ^TTT ) and grooms *^tryf er^vTT ^ ^i^JTKPT gRd^ 

I « qrisr qjd 

srw?T ’ Com Tho com seems to have read ^ for For 
sec above s ra it* ! ^ 

PldlW qnr® ^ 33C aryv^ bold, according to the com 
ItaUosuggeits that the word may be ( from ^cff) 

‘harlot’s sons ’ ( helpless ) goes with (L12) |f$sr 

( smkmg, weak ) #T»TqT ^ . 
?rqT5% stpith tsr 3n»ra ■n^ho gather 

cd together on account of the excitement caused by the worry 
Ac The com says qtr^T^^RrfqvT^t^rft^ 

’ So it read 3liq[^ijtRiqtq ^filqHi.u'nW % 

As the oxen could not carry, they bad to put their own should 
ers to the work Wo must change the punctuation Head 
0 ^^ \ gwir xrqg 1 fsnr ^ q>dg • let there be an end 

of this height of greed ' ^ ‘srp^^ » qy 3 3 

112 (vypT gipR eyfvy I aTrtlqfd^ qre J ^ ) 

* ^di<(ijlflg q Kq qnq’ sni® (this) service do us good ^ 

prosperity t e excess 

^ » ??TiR eif% hy people that 

ran (^q^) quickly in Ime^ as if they were tied together 
and as if they were on board a boat carried along by 
a very sharp current ci% goes with qiKqffe 

^ ^ ^R^'q^qtat 

golden footstook — betel box. Compare ?ri^555^|;qTfaJft» 

which occurs V ery frequently in the ff P of ^ 

a spittoon qa^ ’ 3Tqjyr5‘=e!i«i^4 ' 

com It seems that the correct reading as stqTTT aod not eyqjyi^ 
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^ve^D hard ta check in their pride, fof being 
in charge of the appurtenances ( ) of their king ttBo \7as 
near bj. that pushed aside everybody. 

f^rsf and by the porters ( Tfj l^ ) engaged by the king, that 
carried the kitchen utensils. 5’ K^TTK:. 

* ^Tift’TO' %J;that had tied a rhinoceros by straps (w) of pig- 
skin. But the com. says 

f ftpiTRi C’^fRFTT*’ com.) 

=g25{TTTrT (sparro-ws ) {inass)%: %:• ^ means 55^ 

according to the ^fgrfrat^. ■ that had a collection 

of young rabbits, vegetables ( gpj;: ), leaves and shoots of bam- 

* boo. com. JiTict 5?j ogjj; 

( seal ) RJiT 3H' <”71^; ‘S^Tfl^ 

may mean * cow’s milk or butter- 
milk.’ ‘^ o rii gd spT^^tinifejrftiftTO^’aTRo. ?R!£F...JrTft%J carrying 
loads of baskets ’full of Jic. I 

I 5RnfrT#sKT qtr ?ij5*C 

com. ?rT5?iJ oven. pan, 5^: spit, cim^: o copper vessel 
( in which rice or barley may be boiled), a frying pan 

( Marathi cR5^). t|, at the time of reward or payment. 
^ 8p5T...KreF^ other rogues will approach or be near. 

falling at each stop. The com. says ‘?;iRr5r jin:5t.’ This is a 
sense hardly ever met with. We would translate ‘ who were 
appointed to look after the tripping of the oxen.’ The read- 
ing ^2^2%: will mean ‘servants from the hamlets.’ 

( not separated f. c. whole) ^553^^: Rf^( of 
The noble youths were pestered by the servants 
with the -words 

— cmDfct this -with 

l}e|o-f7 — the rogues that had appropriated to themselves the 
( endowments of lands conferred on Brahmanas ). The 
lands had been granted by former kings to Brahmanas ond 
some rogues enjoyed the lands free from tax when the families 
of the original grantees became extinct. Or 
may mean ‘wretches from the villages.* (old) 

(headmen of villages)%; ^jT^PRM ^ 7 {raL<ed op) Brr^r.-pRT-* 

- ^ ( adj. of cSfR^: ). The water jars are a good omen. as 
j the name of an officer occurs in numerous grants ( Compare 
I. A.Vni,p.20and I.' A. voL Xn p. 25). ijv-: candied sugar. 

RfltTT* ^hafe Had boxes full of money ( as 
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Nazarar}.a ). JT—^’ that fled being frightened by the angered 
and fierce staff-bearers. that laid bare the 

imaginary ( areti: ) faults of former provincial officers, 
that did not csist. There is a touch of humour here and in 
many other pLices in this passage. or gfls frequently 
occurs as a sub-division of a country ( see L A. vol. 19 
p. 303, 304 ). praising hundreds of former 

( subordinate ) officers (jtfJE ). The reading also is 

good. Both these occur in nnmerous grants. For 
see I. A. vol. 16 p. 24; I. A- voL 15 p. 187. As'oka’s edicts 
mention certain officers called who correspond to the 
( sea the third edict in E. I. wl. II. p. 448 fi ). 

— the ■word seems to have some technical sense. 

In grants of ■rillages the -word occurs very 

frequently. Dr Fleet renders it 'irregular troops’ (0. 1.I.III 
p. 9Sn. 2). in which protection of crops was 

sought against the coming Gauda king who was repeatedly 
thought of by a group of horsemen riding in a part (of thenrmy). 
STTfS.E--Jjfe5 ^ho were pleased withtheprotecting officers to whom 
orders had been issued. gjniR f5nq>s (ripe) 

Their crops had been taken for the ormy. out of grief 

for ( the state of ) their fields, the destruc- 

tion of whose lives had taken deep root i. e, whose lives were 
in imminent danger. Those who reviled the king were severe- 
ly dealt with II- 2 11.; 

n. 302. qftd I M ( grief ) ^ (iw) 

( odj. of ). this is to be connected 

with (p. 59 1.4). snr:...q^: (bares) pursued by swift 

crowds with formidable sticks in their hands. 
that -were struck as if they were clods of earth ( that also are 
struck with thick clubs in preparing the soil for crops ). C 
and T translate ‘struck like polo balls.’ goes with 

574^: — take with that came upon them all at 

once ( hares ) clever in escaping between the 

legs of many animals. 

that gave the slip to many dogs of riders by dodges. 
conj to foil, spade, jjft^hoe. 

that escaped because they were to live longer ( though on 
foil clods &c. ) in groups. qi(^ ; — connect with - 
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^ one ia charge of fodder., a^ijg^i 
iire^^ =3TR5^T^ ( covered ) chafi. 

€Nw^nf?r <.|5iiPt ^ives) (with bits 

of torn wool) id^T? (dirty bIankets)^TTni;. 

TO5 > ?ic!^ 1 3 t^R: ^ com. sigvix 

JWI^f?rJ qifIcTJ ’ghiqp ^ tTRzrf% — that .wore a 

jacket dangling on a tattered garment, that was (once) present- 
ed by their master, ( but now ) all torn, ‘qz^ . 

portion, of this compound occurs above ( text 
p. 58 1. 28 ). The copyist was probably misled by the occur- 
rence of the word which in both places 

precedes the sentence. The proper text in the former place 
seems to he Mwm: 

where the coming fight with the Gauda 

king was reBected upon by &c. If we read ^x^ qiay, then the 
meaning is ‘being discussed.’ This is better. (muddy ) 

^ sTTf^j *if^. 

(standing at the root of the trees) %qt 
iTPn*‘ ( teing frightened ) ;rTf%fttWnn: 

fq^<RRTi ( enveloped ) (villagers ) 

sri^STJ ( dogs ) For see p. 07. 

'*53ffS?KT! Sjsrf q^TjRTJins’ com. C and T prefpr to read mmm 
and translate ‘village dogs, entrapped by bits of food, were 
being tied in leashes’. It is better to hold that powerful dogs 
(not village curs) were being led by villagers pressed inU' the 
service of the army. 

( collision, race ) srtosciJj\ ^ 

unchecked, bold. 3nlqj...5RRH that ca\ised interest* by its 
numerous incidents, srict: STIon^. The sea at the time of 

Pralaya engulfs ( ) the world and makes it its own. The 

army wanted to seize the world and to hold it in its grasp. 

3^ ( 1 ) for the protection of the great serpents; (2) for 
the protection of groat kings or rather headmen of villages. 

^o. Fatala is the abode of 
the Kfigas. %5iTH\—Oo%«yRr, ) resides. Seo above 

p. 79. ^ was tn^JsR ( an emperor ). tpfiq: 

where all the animals were seen in succession (with 
in which all beings were seen to walk about ( in mili- 
) tary order ). succession, rotation; regular order. udiqJ!* 

’ -Jrpi;-- see p, 55 for them. snST produced the ten JT^mr^s, who 
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in their turn produced the seven Manus, the Dcvas, demons 
men, birds and beasts Ac See J{g I 36 ff For the four Yugas 
seo p 3 For the creation of various beings see fqto^ I 5 
liko the collection ( or store ) of the creation 
of the four Yugas There is another meaning In a ^ 
( lexicon ) there are seen synonyms ( lyzrTJI ) for all beings, 
Perhaps Dfina alludes to some lexicon divided into four sargeu 
( sections ) may itself mean frergn ( means fom 

m the language of astronomers ) U hen the -world -was firs! 
created, the began though abounding in 

troubles (applies to both ‘army’ and ‘austerity’) 

The army -would in the end achieve % ictory, fPi ( perform 
ance of austerities ) leads gradually to happiness 

p 5P 1 17— P 60 1 2 8n?T5r ^ 
qualiBy (1 32 ) 

TTTRnrft’ It -would be better to read as the com does 

goes with JTFVmr For jjnng, seepp 23, 123 

purifying making clear (of enemies), 
calmiog do-tvQ The reading of some mss would be 

much better, being quite in keeping with Lana’s style 
accomplishing ( conquering ) ornamonting one who pay* 

tribute For the conquest of the world by ifg, see 

uiude them pay tribute goes with 

3^^ 3?f>rR (noble ancestry) ItT 

( haughty ) applies to only out of the fi\ e qpjg^s 

Wr ^ r^iRq^ 1 in fig n' 

44 19 ’E{tnf%'iq'==*n\^Pt. KH \ for completing the 

w as a sacrifice performed by a universal monarch 
at the time of his coronation to mark his undisputed sovereign 
ity See 32 fi for the incidents of the perform 

ed by ipiqt ^ §R?r 

was the abode of the inTfs is said to have 

conquered the (?iiTnf 3 58) of ^ w ith t^f 

necessarily takes the Atmanepada when preceded by eiid 
TO ‘{qTO«n%’ qr I 3 19 cnnfeT separated or 

screened by resolve strong The idea is — In the case of 

the strong, what comes between the conquest of the world and 
them 13 the wish or resolve As long as they do not desire, 
conquest IS far off The moment they desire it, it is theirs 

ftnqpT ^ Eqqf|;tT — though screened by the flviIFq with 
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its snows. afraid of the clash of -his prowess 

{ against that of his enemy ). not happy, wretched. 

grf;_wa3 a king of II 

,10.29. JI^*fJ"“these are the names of , various, kings 

that were present in the great Mahabharata war. was 

king of and a partisan of gifftrq’. He was killed by 

9?^. was defeated by in his (^PTFI^ 

31.3). jfjpr was a son of ^crns J^iWed by 5?^. fii ^ qT W i^and 
are well-known, was a partisan of and king 

of tribes. He was killed by 20). is 

, 5ifTto! ^»r. * 5 ^— The or 

are a race of semidivino beings with the face of a horse, 
j Their country called was next to The 

( II. 2. ) tells us that was next to between 

and Compare ‘^ar 

cTTfe sim (p. 135 of P). 8^5^: dull, 

lazy. There is a picturesque contrast between er^ .and the 
literal meaning of the name means' 'fierce, 

powerful.’ «jntMHr"See above p. 27. There b an untrans- 
lateablo pun on the word in' relation to women, 

f Put a vertical line after ^cry short is 

the dbtance between the Him&laya and the ir piff t^ d . The idea 
i3:-~'When even the distant countries of the Turks and the 
Persians are a mere span to the persevering hero, then surely 
the distance between the and tho is small indeed. 

to the persevering the land of the Turiuhkas 
( Turks ) is but a cubit. Understand 

in each of the following clauses. It will be noticed 
that in the choice of words the poet is guided onl,v by similari- 
ty of sounds. URtfl'b^y: Persia, span. 

jT% II ii’ 

Rvq, X the country of 

tho S'akas. Tho S'akas are identified with the Scythians, who 
migrated toindia and established themselves atTaxilainPunjab, 
at Mathura and in Kathiawod. sildU^Ki lu 

which there b none to give a counter-stroke. tn R^ TPT is o°e of 
tho seven principal mountains of India. Prom tho^^jjji^jjr (C?- 
V 11-12) it seems that it was in fitalva and corresponded to 
\ the western portion of the Vindhyaand the Aravali Hills. 
f ftrfiRTian expedition ( against b '^’ery ea^sy. 
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— the price of which is ralonr j. e. by shewing ralonr it wn 
be won. jj^^originally meant the price of a bride taken bj her 
parents. 

qij — the whole of the conntry south of the Narmada up to Cape 
Comorin; sometimes, the country between the and the 
’TTct^IRra’ E. I. Vol. IT. 
p. 305 Dana seems to hare used it in the latter sense, as the 
next sentence shows. (waves) srf^ 

?iret SJ'^OFHPI <{RP<tn'iJl U 

very near to the mountain ^oc. sing, of the compara 

tire of aiPiRr, Eori;^, see above p. 39. 5^ is a mountain in the 
extreme south of India and closely associated with itcR. Com- 
pare IV. 51 % mmA 1 

II.’ ^ seven and corres- 

ponds to the eastern Ghauts on the Coromandel coast, 

?r^T»rR, that manifested or encouraged energetic eSorts jto" 
"who dismissed the people round him. 


p. 60 U. ^27 snr g? ... corres- 
ponds with modern Assam. It was also called 3i>TK Is the ^ 

name of the king of Assam. C and T think that he was oafy 
the heir-apparent. But the word militates against that 
view. Besides see text p 63 IL 25-26. confidential ^^rrtT 
through cleverness, promptness. and on account of the 

regard shown by the king Harsha { for the messenger) 

arprhlJ wit (form) that was agreeable on 
’account of its charming fulness (erpqlnJ, proportions ) that 
caused delight to the eye. en^<4 whose very per- 

sonal charms exceeded the greatness of Ms qualities It is the 
convention of Sanskrit poets to say that a noble exterior is an 
indication of noble qualities of the head and the heart; compare 
^3 1. 15. exterior of was in comparison 

grander than his qualities, jg^ present, A’hrarnna. «rTU$?®= 
5T7^. ^ who fell prostrate on the court- 

yard with five limbs (s. e. hands, feet and head). Read^ 
who approached the king running. «TK*ft$ sftwi 
OH whos^ back the king laid his hand, 
is to be connected with in the compound *5^;. 
not far ( from the king). slightly bend-^. 

’"g hU body on 6ne side. having turned his face 
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towards him respectfully, politely. 55^ 

continues his speech from the words who 

is the ( worthy ) abode of the prosperity ( or grandeur ) due to 
enjoying the four oceans. Construe sTjqg; a^3^ 

^^another present worthy of your Majesty is difficut to find in 
this world, rp? excepting one thing, 

vis. a heart full of goodness. He means: — ^an affectionate 
heart is the only present that can he worthy of your Majesty. 

"^ho wanted to make his message solid. e^^jRfnot 
empty, solid. - an umbrella derived from Varuna. 

See textj p. 63 below, ‘err^lii: am^q y q^. The umbrella is 
appropriately named 317^: (expanse). aTg...tr5 this has b«n 
made blessed by being deposited in a ^topet place. He means 
that Harsha is a proper person to whom the umbrella ( emblem 
of sovereignty ) may be entrusted, 

CTqpTTJ for the purpose of giving coolness to its shade. flvqHjqqy- 
^ after refiection t. e. after the person possessing it desires. 
5?a^(7ry chattering of the teeth due to cold. »TTS 

^qf ( waters ) that are as bright as the moon. from 

■the jewelled ribs. q ra fee^ .as long or as much as 

' desired, jy^ar: *si^ qyqft’ wr:. 

'*2^^ b 2'<'tH^«RW|J 

). confidentially. . "We must supply as the 

subject of eySqR l or read, as C and T suggest, haying 

turned round ( from with ft ). , . . . 

P. ' 60 ' 1 . 28 -^P .-61 1.:21 

he took it out of its case mad© of white silk. ' 

n'vg^ qg;’' wftfird rjy?: (^:) w- 

In the -foUowing'dauses the author makes a very imaginative 
effort to convey the extreme whiteness and lirillLance of the 
umbrella. S'xva as ,if laughed wildly. S'iva’s laugh is 

called ey^^TR. Smiles and laughs are spoken of as white, ay (31^ 
Aorist.passiyo of jyj,. There are many such Aorist forms in 
the following clauses. the king of Nugas, 

dvrells in tyyyfy^ and its 1000 hoods arc pale ’ in colour, 
having assumed the form of a circle. The umbrella was round. 
Tho poet says it looked like the milky ocean transformed j into 
,a circle, yy ft y^. The clouds ( 4i?ii£5* ) S'arad 

fare white. A ( an assembly of learned men ) is ' ^ 

in one^s gyifTT. ftsyyjg that had, taken rest. 
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tho STrarin of swans that arc the conveyance of 
Brohml liavo white wings 

f^^RTpr — The moon is said to have sprung from the lustre of 
Atri’s eye. See 25 ‘%?ip;zrf ^ ^?nfr 
tf »r>? C5T ^ ^ ^3^ H *mRrg^ =^r ar.* 

?? trr«r; »w; jnrr^: i ^ttst 

'rl’Tnm.* l’ verses C-8. Compare ^ajtf 
^ 3 . II. 75. bloom in moonlight, fhe moment 

of tho emergence, Iws a long stalk like the handle 

of an umbrella and is white. 8i7f^...i5«IT*^ as if the eyes 
( of people ) had been satiated with the delight of seeing 
a moonlit evening. — Aorist o_f with 

emerged. is the celestial Ganges and hence the word 

( in the sky ). goes with eqvr^. The umbrella 
also was covered with an 3{tf^ (cloth ). qft...fir;niT o® if fhe 
day had been cxclmngcd for a full moon night The umbrelk 
was raised up in space. Cat its mellow white light made 
tho day look like night lit up by tho full moon. The full moon 
also is white and round. ^u pt ( of(?‘ of 

). As tho umbrella looked like the moon, the ^- ^ pns 
thought that the time for separation had come. 8ca p. ST for 
connect with RtrrrTHTWT' (that separat- 
ed or opened ) The opened 

their beaks from grief and let fall from them the ends of fibres. 

neighbouring lotus lake. «’s<:s»i5;i5,«iJ 
3^33^ The peacock is in its glory before the advent of 

the rains and its feathers begin to drop after the rains. The 
white umbrella they took to be an autumnal cloud, irjs 
the beds of gr g^ s awoke ( opened ). 

^TT^ng;: ^ (opening) ^5132 ^ arjlTH- 

a denominative verb from according to 

tg. 3. 1. 10. Tho principal sentence is o^tT—^RT fStTT 

erf^?^Rfa— (eye) that mounted up 
following the track of the handle (of the umbrella). 
as if it were the babyhood of the white continent. A person, 
when a baby, is much fairer than when grown up. — ■ 

everything was supposed to be white; compare^ 
(p, 162). description 

seefenfraq^ chap. '336. =ql'^Str* 
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HUt^’raR^^MJ’lO. 3t5n^^— partial incarnation. AVhenaportion 
of a deity appears m flesh and blood, tliat is ^^rT^?rR, as opposed 
to ^prtR. must be white (pure ); its heart will be whiter. 

gf^: A face ( ) is illuminated 

by the lustre of white teeth. .The commencement (g?t) of the 
regime of an emperor is marked hy a Tpr=^. For 

( with reference to =j{j{^a) see p. 42. Further the um- 
brella was white and round and resembled ivory (^) in its 
■whiteness; or perhaps its ribs were made of ivory. 

— otfftiift'ir or ^ The idea is: — Tlie umbrella 

was white, being surrounded by a band of bunches of pearls. It 
resembled the parting line of the hair of the damsel ( Heaven). 
In the ^ip5T of a woman there may be a pearl ornament. The 
heaven has the ring ( =5r5 ) of the Milky Way. which is white 
and is like a aufl the stars therein resemble pearls. 

^TFr- The fully expanded umbrella was like 
the halo of the moon and its centre was like the orb of the 
moon. The umbrella was 

whiter than a coach It was also wluter than the head frost 
( ) 0* is white; compare ( *1^- 

P- 129. An elephant’s ear is always flapping 
and hence the umbrella is compared to the motionless c-ar of 
■'whirlpool. The Ganges is said to 

have sprung from the foot of Yislinu. Compare ‘^rrpn^FjUrge 

?ra^atnnpT^ t gf a^:ir II. 

8. 110. See also Jix4iV^ 5G. which 

( umbrella ) was surrounded by rows of chowrics made of lotus 
fibres from the The whito fibres resemble tbe bright 

rays of the crest jewel of closely stuck, ?5^qvir... 

j^f^I^-»-on the top of the umbrella there was the emblem 
( BJFI^ ) of a ^ with wings spread out. 

"the figure of the on the umbrella Avas natu- 
rally motionless. Tha jKwt fancies tliat it was a living jff motion- 
less because it was intent ujk>d listening to the jingle of tlie 
anklets of the Glory of an emperor. For listening to anklets, 
see p. 95, or 

— its handle was made of n lotus stalk from the 
1 which { stalk) wrs made stiff by the jKiwer ( of q^). 

( contracted ) q^qr 5^. qrs^ lord of Serpent^ is pale and 

. '24 
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long and resembles tjie lonj, lotus stalk «j bre-idth 

height it was like a bunch of flowers^ 

on the trunk ( tree ) of Brahma t f it was the pick, the «5reani ^ 
ofthevorld jitCh® — As the spokes start from the round 
naio (irrf^) of a wheel, so Icom it radiated light 
IS av lute 

P 61 1 ^2— p 62 J sCTirr =‘?rsCT& ^ ' 

?ft^«r*5?PTr qi c 4 172 ^ 

^ of 2Ri|;FCr^) Remove the comma 

nfter i^raTTiTr^ For 5777 ?^, seo abovo p 187 and text p 63 
inmtT come, lianded down at[gd«: ' »t l° >K = ‘ 3 ^ 3 

5^7% *rei) JW 

j^p^tlio bc«t of crest jewels that covered ( everything ) with 
their sheen Qlinfol — silken cloth rolled up in charm 

ing \ariously coloured cane boxes and bright like the rays 
of tho autumn moon and that were capable of purifying a 
* person caraod out For see p 77 

(cases) ^ (sjtFs > $9TJi: wavy with charm 

mg figures m gold qftiTT ( fringe, hem ) 

shields seems to be the name of 

a countrj 5tT^f|5rT lom-cloths l^fJr 3tsr?nTsr5TT 

fil com l^rns cloth with paintings or figures is a 

kind of deer grcruT?PI,P‘llow ?;ftciT ®nfr srftTwbfPI ’ 

millet frmt I 

'Rtl^ ^’IPk the leaves of which were made of 

bark uftw? (atu »7f) ^ (^PTf% ) ^ 

called in Marathi tRyi as green as a young pigeon 

Some of the lietel nuts were green and some red 
from which milky juice w ns oozing ( being recently cut from 
the trees ) ocRqt?^ ^ 

®nr ^ren^, that were covered with cases of the leaves of the 
plant as tawny as the Cheeks A.c c ompa ra 

tive of ( object of ) tubes of bamboo 

^ f§cT7^( connect with placed m bags made of woven 

silk For see p 180 finir 3^^ of black aloe (f.uii 3 ^ ^ 
as dark as pounded coHyrium This and the following gem 
tives are to be connected with *rhjflu^i* a kind of very 

fragrant sandak 

’T^rtHT 3T^’ of bag® 0 ^ ® ' 

fregraut berp, (Marotti ipste) nutmeg sTferH^T 

^ ’ I 
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fTFT STTRt^ redolent of tlie perfume of very sxreet ■^rine. 

The com. takes the -word to be ^ 

•de‘t,«n<a;iriJ pitchers of grifS^tjjesi^- 

‘ I STTO^TViX 5^i2i’ com. 3R^r?jn«TrPT ( brushes ) ar^rrj* 

qili^ ^ ^:'— 3T5nWI^ vessel made of a gourd ( to hold paints ). 
sn'-.-er'i^boxesof boards for drawing pictures. 
ftm:jft^:^orzrrgK.For^^l^,seeabove p. 1S7. CandTsuggest 
that some species of ape may lie meant here. ‘ourang— 

outang’CandT.sf^sft^Jsisft bird, the according t 05 j;j<^ . 
Compare ‘qrfntcTcS^nrfirt ^ q»TT ^ tl’siT «?:€• 

ERK® P- 316. (f^:) I}:. 

chamari deer accustomed to move about the liouse. 
=g 7 jfhfn:*«> 7 frr^ placed in cages of can© painted with gold. 

JTTf^: 'snrrnfTT ^ =3vqFn garrulous. *^r5? 5t<K.td 

??rTR:. «n2K5l^ ’ll- 3. 2. 155. srsrT®:—?^^— coral. 

53T^...g.o;g55if^ rings of the long tasks of hippopotamus, 
bristling ( ) with rows of large ( 3 ^) pearls from their 
headfronts. It was believed that pearls were found in 
the temples of elephants. > 

^ ^ ll* 81. 1. Compare ‘ 5 %%* 

p. 160 of P. that is the abode of all precious things 

( applies both to rrTRf )• which is fit to be 

beld on the head of a ( emperor ); which is to be held 

on the head by )- placed the moon on his head 

to lessen „the fever of his IkkIj due to = 

^ f qup nq docs not cause wonder t. e. does not make mo 
w’Onder. «IT5S...^5;PTJ favours (bestowed on others) nro the 
first lessons of the great. desiring an auspicious 

( conclusion to his e.^pedition). jrTCTClJ with his face to tho 
east. — tho umbrella was so called. 

P. 62 1. 19— P. 63 I. 9 f?niTrl...g?TPTm;. SIPT" 
iJtqPir: ^ ^ ( a<JJ. of gfeRt ). 5iftvTr...ftni7i_ by the 
coolness it seemed as if tho disc of tho moon h.sd become his 
crest jewel i. e. under the shade of tho umbrella he felt as 
much coolness as he would have if the moon had been pheed 
on his crest, Etplaiu tho following similarly. Everyone of 
, his limbs and bis whole l»ody felt tho coolness, 

* *3^: ( c'i;. of jmqs )• It should be noted tliat all the 

objects mentioned aro white and cool, moonstone, 
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that •was boliered to oozo xvlien the rays of the moon fell npon 
it 511^ bis eves felt the coolness of camphor applied to 

them rjlc i^^ll ^ ^ ( frost dew ) 

lift 3^— ‘S a kind of vellowish sandal 3?^ 
a concealed melting slab of ice as if smeared his limbs 
undying or CTerlasting friendship ‘sTTif ^ 

3 1 ioj ( i ^ ) ji# 

^nP'TT present in return ( from — connect 

snifl 41 ^ < bright polished) 

{ cocainut shell used as a box ) contained 

object of inf^crt^) sandal pa<;te that remained after 
be (^) had anointed himself This was deemed a mark of 
great favour and friendship — touched by his own 

person tKf^rrnoST ^«Tr ?? STPKK *mTT m vTRT ( pu” 

and bright ) 3 tR ipq- The stars shine verv 

hnghtlj m the clear autumnal sky belt spip 

il 0 setting of the sun is represented as due to his desire to 
wash his bodr rendered dusky by dust 3 feSTJR 

inruff presides over the "West ■ a r g rf f T ^ — fhe subject 

” inr^i close their petals at sunset at the 

very beginning ( of his expedition ) The closing petals of the 
lotuses arc represented as the folded hands of the earth The 
earth as if submitted to him at the very start of his march 
3'Tr ??? (the glow of twilight) wa'! as if made up of 
the arg^ cr ^ T (loie redness) for the Ling The idea is — the 
twilight made the whole world aglow the poet fancies it was 
rather the arg^ of the world that spread over it 
which IS a kinsman ( t e closely connected ) with the folding 
of the hands of the people People perform 


evening people also fold their hands before a king o<rfs^ 
afraid of 

tingmshed ) 3 t' qg qsra m r> 1 t ' -fi^ T't When we qnench fire 

black charcoal is left j^rfeet Srd ; ^ « of «F with sr^ to 

spread — clusters of stars resembling expanded 

Tagara flowers twinkled in tbe sky and «eemed as if they were 
the bunches of flowers spread in the evening audience hall of 
the lord of the earth nPH the track of grey with 

dust shone in the sky is the •vehicle cf the lord of 

the east The oust is represented to be raised by utiau that 
fled from theCT-wr^s of Harsha pi qX'’^ means ‘pale like 
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or Trith the pollen of flowers*. The east became lit up with the 
rays of the moon that was about to rise, (5^* ) ®rrET’ 

^ ^ ( smelt, touched ). as if it were possess- 
ed by an evil spirit. For 

L being the favourite wife of the moon, see pp. 9, 47, G2. 

' The simple idea is that the moon rose up high in the ''sky. 

also means *a bull’, that leaves a place where he smells 
the tiger. a tawny cow. nts 

C and T see here a reference to the growing 
power of ?j;rT^ the Gauda king. the rays of the 

moon melt the heart of proud women i. e. they become favour- 
‘ Able to their husbands with whom they were displeased. iniFI 
I as the news of the march (of Ilarsha’s -^army ) 

I breaks the heart of proud women (because they are afraid of 
\ the death of their husbands when they oppose him ). 

; (^tRzr) i'o. ^gg...f|;friIPf.the lords of rivers ( oceans ) 

became agitated i. e. after the rise of the moon the ocean has 
A full tide. This tidal agitation is fancied to be due to the fear 
of the expedition of means 'commanders’. 

^3 the movements of the animals in 
■ which were made unsteady ( with oceans ). By the tide the 
nq^uatic animals were carried here and there. 

steadiness of mind was shaken. f^RH— 
anxiety entered the hearts of kings ( ’J^). Darkness enter- 
ed the cares of mountains only the caves were 

dark; the rest was lighted up by the moon, sir^TT- 

( adj. of ). ^ 5 ^ strit ( hope ) qw ( of 
f^^). — ^he lotuses open in moon-light, 

sleep left the eyes of the rivals of 

P. 63 1- 10— P. 6-4 1. 13 emT...^rOTJT^fh. JTfRn?* 
JRTWI refers to the Boar incarnation 
of f^. Compare ‘q^r^gStlT ^IPT I 

II’ fqsgao 23. ^ was king of 

killed him at the request of Indra. He deprived of 
his umbrella, took away from the ear-rings of 

3TT^fq&c.‘s^ fr^R JT^RT: 5.29. lO.fqgqqg^ 

gcRl: The construction is ?pq... 

1 STTW 5T 

f The is separated from her lord at sunset and so fearing 

it looks angrily at the sun. ( turned ) 

) 
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^4 3I?JI IS the charioteer of the sun srf? i! it 

( were his heart (levelling outside The as dear to 

os his own heart Only tho iTT outside his body 
m tho lino or family was a contemporary o£ the 

Panda\ as and took part in the great war See above p 187 
Jp^^avasson of defeated by the Pandavas 

in their See chap 76 rcTTH^ 

avhose sense of duty was os firm os Kaihsa ein^vf 
grt®! a^ho was born together with piide as if the latter was 
the older of tho two Tho idea is — ho and were 

twin brothers, but was the elder of the two t e he paid 

more regard to, subordinated everything to 3?fgrr From bis 
very birth ho was proud Tho rcadiUj, does not yield a 

good sense XTfsiia^(l) presents ( with (2) the rear 

of an army he made his enemies take 

to til** rear of their armies » e to ran from tho battlefield 
ir ?R?*rr whom (royal glory) 
attained her greatest sweetness There is a picturesque 
contradiction in saying that Fipft sprung from the salt o eau 
became stteet Effe''ts generally possess the properties of their 
causes (1) of commanders of armies (2) of oceans 

was an emblem of command The great warriors in the 
war had each a ^ which they blew before beginning 
the Tight Both ^s and jewels are found m the 8*a as well as 

with commanders C^bc took the steadiness of the 

earth, but did not levy tribute from it He was ns steady as 
the earth q^fTRT ^ mountains 

have jftR and Ir54 both He took the one ("t e he was majes 
tic ) and not the other ( * e he was not harsh ) There is a 
suggested sense He deprived the kings of their high position 
C and T take arr^^^ffT as the name of the king This Aies not 
seem to be correct y rr »--h^<; ! < V( The king s name was 

alias See above text p 60 1 4 

as the name of a king will probably be found nowhere 
( with the last word 51^ in the feminine gender ) The word _ 
^rnt suggests another idea remained a^TTTT(P”“ce) all his 
life, he never became a king resolve suiff m 

of the comparative of ^ ^ ^ 

who IS the only ( unequalled ) warrior in the world ^ 
thrf friendship of kings^enerally is dependent upon 
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Eomo purpose {. e, it is never disinterested, ■which •when 

mentioned ■would make your Arajesty a friend (of the king vrT- 
desiring to collect. He noiv mentions several 
purposes which induce kings to form friendships and dismisses 
them all by saying that Harshn is in need of none of them. 
First he takes up -wealth. external i. e. not of the 

essence. As lio relies solely upon his arm, the de- 

sire of even his other limbs to help him has no scope t. e. even 
his other limbs c.nnnot offer him any help; what can a stranger 
do 1 Sim: gW q WW { greedy ). 

proposal The -word nm suggests that oven the four oceans 
are but a small •\-illagc to ainT...JRqfq 3T{4lRdc«}itH. oven the 
alhirenicnt of the gift of a beautiful maiden is of no value. 

( fondled ) ^; eppr. No, maiden can 
he more alluring th.au 3Tq^...q?j5}sf^ this being an 

object that is attainable by means which are nil incapable of 
attaining it. sir^^rq^q—connect -with 
being fa>’Ourably disposed. connect with 

like that of Kubera ■with. the enemy of Cupid. He 
cast a glance at and lost his left eye and tho right became 
yellow. See 13. 22-24. ^ (^) 

author instances five memorable friendships. For and 

Indra, seep. 123. 5«?TT?r.*=5'»3:fi^PT5r: (groit). son of 

( the sun ) i. e. qnr was made king of 3i?f by gqiqrr. 

3TTft<iq 136. 39-40. end nru? (q^) both excitants 

of love, — feels friendship, ( and if your 

Majesty’s ) heart understands that friends discharge a slavery 
under another name. The idea is that friendship entails so 
many obligations that one has to 'work day and night for the 
other. then "why sit ( silent )1 — the object is 

( close embraces ). as the mountain 

Mandara had the close embrace of was the churn- 

ing handle and fqwj churned the ocean and the mountain rub- 
bed against bis body, fqz{)^...^n^lq^ ( striking against ) 

( jingling ) 

meut of the arm and is a Uracclet. In a close embrace these 
I two ornaments will strike against each other.' also 

means 'the slope of a hill’. * »b«l«tlS<aft The 

j of clashed against the slopes of in churuSng. is 
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the same as 3?^Pi;^goes -with ^TT ^ 

( «ft) IS Eitisfied 3T^T Ir^fSt that pours foith a constant spring 
of nectar in the form of spotless beauty and grandeur 
Jet her please or indulge The simple idea is — let the king 
of STp-j^tl^T see your Majesty’s face But the words 1^15 
and eft suggest anotlier sense sprang from the 

ocean as the moon did and therefore is the sister of the 
moon Let the sister sepaiated f~om her brothel see him after 
a long time ^fvr Jpn’Jfit. If your Majesty does not welcome 
his lore or if youv Majesty does not approve of his request 

p 64 U 13-24 i^ET iJ5W553^ which he 

had heard of ( by hearsay ) anClRtl m whom 

gieat repaid ( for 3 -jik) had been produced by the 

incident of itc ii^T^ arfaTiR { faimlj ) STPI^C foremost 

(TilZ^Xrr^) who IS a friend without seeing me 

become cool sRneT^^ on a bed of lotuses 
fUr The idea is that the do not feel that the 

rays of the sun aie hot g being bought by his nume 

rous qualities, who am I to ( form ) friendship 1 The idea is — 
his qualities have already made me his It is not in my hands to 
/onn a friendship which did not exist before ETSR 
ten quarters are the unhired slaves of the sweetness of the 
good The good make the world theirs by their sweetness 

mely white so is the moon The is ( has its petals 

turned up towards the moon ), the moon also is 
straightforward) Thus the two resemble each other and 
form friendship without anybody s intercession Compare 
5J<TfR ^ ^ 

heart feels great regard for the proud lion, though a beast 
p 64 1 So—P 66 1 16 

‘■\Vhat else will now give pain ( to both of you ) 1 Your Majesty 
has spoken noble words He says that nothing else but tbe 
ea^einess to see one another wiU hereafter pam the two kings- 
-tlie family of 

from jtET, the son of the earth and JrcnxiC ^ 

principal sentence is 1c j 

5TSl^e?^W(p 641 33) fr HFlfsjTl’J: 

1-3 ) who IS Induced to ( enter ) service by 
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lus extremely -wretched state, like a had old mother, siffn^^rr 
very old; very much aggravated. STifs. ^— 

It will he noticed that in eacli clause up to there is 

These arc put forward as the rarious reasons which led a 
man to accept the service of a king. who is urged 

( towards service ) by greed like a discontented wife. A dis- 
contented wife always urges her husband to earn more, 
also can never be gratified to the full. All genitives in this 
long passage are to be connected with by 

evil thoughts. ( apply both to bad children and 

) that ate horn of youth and that desire many things. 
en;;^..,rR?nT: who sees (t. e. expects) a great position like an 
old maid (a daughter rather ad\'anced in age for ‘ marriage ). 

that is commensurate -with the solicitations he 
addresses to others ( with arqiqp^); that is fit to be sought by 
others (with *1^: 

*TT^ *c. who is compelled to make efforts by 

all badly placed planets in their houses like bad kinsmen, 
'in his own house; In their ‘houses’ or 'mansions’ ( with 
), The planets are believed to be very powerful when they 
are in ‘ mansions ’ ( ) e. tj. j %5 is the cpijf of of the 

Moon, ^ and of Jfars and so on. i>i distressed cir- 

cumstances; in evil aspects with other planets. 

5^5r: of long standing; done in former 
lives (-with ). — old servants cannot be easily 

got rid of; the fruits of evil deeds done in past lives cannot be 
avoided, dirty (servants); sinful. It is the sinful 

deeds in past lives that follow a man and make him take ser- 
vice. with Iwth. JpRiqrfjrq^and JpTCq 

crfjf: fire of dried^owdung. Its heat is more intense than 
that of>fire fed with wood, g'qrqtqq 

g:^... ^<A»{, who has made up his mind to enter the palace 
( t. e. the service of a king ). one who is guilty of 

some deadly sin. He may be condemned to ho burnt alive. 
eqfcTT who has vain hopes of 

seizing the whole gamut of the sensual pleasures his heart 
desires. The servant vainly thinks that he would by entering 
1 service enjoy all f^qqs; the old voluptuary also thinks the same. 

' first of all ( before a man actually gets into 

royal service )‘lie is obstructed by the doorkeeper^ and . has to 
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wither aw-xy at the portal for days The also is tied 

to the portals and becomes dried bj time For see 

P 178 <Ff^ see (text p 49 1 17) for oj? sr^ 

is driven out by doorteepcrs wlio beat him with their hands. 
The leather figure also is beaten by the er?; (trunl of elephants) 
encased in a covering *xrf^|5:uj ^ 2 ^ 

com 31^ vnrtT ■'vho bends down his face ( i e bows low ) 
through greed of monej — it was believed that a 

tree with treasure beneath it had boughs bending in a peculiar 
way See above text p 4 8 j H P | c nij Tf T (1) 

though he IS not a suppliant, (2) tliougb not an "arrow 

3TT^ IS made to turn back by ver) 

mean (servants at the court) and then dismissed ex 
he becomes extremely dejected An arrow also is 
It IS drawn ( ) very far ( up to the ear ) and then dis 
charged (an arrow) reaches a long distance very 

swiftly (;n^ %7T ilso will yield a good 

meaning He is first thoroughly examined by low people The 
arrow ( t e the bow ) is opened aery wide he 

dOgS the feet of persons about the court, arho draw him and 
throw him out quickly, though he is not a thorn has 

also o technical meaning *a troublesome person’ The 3?4iqp5t 
has a section on used as an orfu ( com 

parative of A thorn also pierces the sole of one’s feet, is 

tal en out and thrown away 3t (1) though he is not 

Cupid, though ho is innocent of love affairs ( being engrossed 
in thoughts of senice ) (U"^, 

tW tried to influence when the latter was 

engaged in meditation and was burnt, see p 38 The candi 
date for service approaches the king at on improper momeBt 
and angers him jf (1) w ho is destroyed (with Cupid) 

(2) who disappears ( with arfir^ SifTCR (applies ^ 

both tOeRf^ and ) — The redness of the apes face remains aS 

before The sera ant shows no sign on his face though sound 
ly rated — the murderer of a was a 

qTrTT, see p 84 qr— the 

aspirant after service has to boov down every day and his head 
is thereby rubbeil off On© that murders a has to bow ^ 

by Way of before a skull Eemore the comma after 

the servant la devoid of the pleasures of 
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senses and has to carry out degrading duties, means ‘pleas- 
ant feelings, pleasure’. The slayer of a Brahmana liad to avoid 
‘ society and liad to live by unworthy means. 2Tote 

isrgr^ g r <^ ii K if?T ii’ 

ap:^c. ni. 213 ('^ 3Trer=; I — 

ininC iJJWigrr). See ll. 78, which 
prescribes for him a forest dwelling. — with head 

downwards ( i. e. bent ), The scrrant has day and night to 
bow to his master. — He wa# a king of the solar race 

and father of He wished to go to heaven with his 

mortal body by performing a His family priest de- 

clared it impossible. Ho went to the sons of who rejected 
his proposal, told them that ho would go to another pre- 

ceptor, whereupon they cursed him to be a 
whoso family had saved from starvation in a famine, 
took pity on him and raised firag towards heaven, when ludra 
refused to admit him and made him fall down headlong. There- 
upon called upon liim to stay where he was and began 

{o create new worlds, ^c. The gods intervened and made 
Ids creations as eternal os those of and blazed forth 

jis a constellation, but with head downwards. See 
I. 57-60. Compare 

P- 8. easily driven ( with qr^: )} who 

is bereft of happiness ( with 3 ^W)- lo the latter case cn^i 
is equal to sfRi; compare (text p. 39 L 12, notes p. 125). 

who has resolved upon dying by starvation. 
^ftRlT sfiq -rgr ( of livelihood ) eiRir ^ the man has hopes in 
his he.art of making a livelihood by service. 

^ • • •‘5^ — heioig esugcossR*! in. his clutias., tha sec vant has ua 
time to bestow on his wife. The application of to a dog 

cannot be explained for tlie sake of decency, ‘K^fSt ?!ji 

qiff servant 

has to take his food in some dirty place. is offered to the 

. dead in places {vis. river &c.) where the deceased was never 
^ .accustomed to take food. q^35IJ = 'CTqi^. T3t|nqii 'asgu, 

who wasted his manly spirit for satisfying his fasti- 
dious tongue. (g^) S^w (excrement) 

» ( with crow ). WT, who lives a 

life applied to no purpose ( applies to both ). The crow is sup- 
posed to live long. ^ 4, r 4^ 5 fq ^ =q sctli’. ?qT 
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5 TT 5 The com sepai-ites *f^«r ff?WT 3 TO* 

has a life useful to birds ( -with crow ) ^ rendered 

rugged by the ashes of persons burnt (wifch^jT*), rendered 
harsh by their accursed prosperity ( with ^jurT 

57^ =^I ^ fq^T^s were supposed to resort to the trees of 
the cemetery f|q^hT%qT mg 4 ( 1 ) Tvho talk sweet 
words by a false tongue ( with kings ) who talk, sweetly w itli 
a tongue that is turned backwards (with parrots) s ^yiii^ 
( 3Tt% SRifs^T ^ (sflfa*, The hearts of the 

kings know no affection, it is only their words that are full of 
affection The beak of the parrot is red 

® variety of parrots gR iTTSRT who is fooled aud 
allured that takes possession of a person by the 

power of a wizard (with ^cn«r), 'who is overcome by the power 
of his king ( with sen ant ) For in the sense of wizard 
see p 33 ^ ?r there is nothing that he will not do ( with 

both ) 'vnti servant like a painted bou 

*53 the painted bow is 

always bent and has a false ( t e unreal, painted ) string phc 
ed upon it The senant is also humble and solely engaged in^ 
nscnbmg false virtues to bis master ^f?(PT ( extiaguisbel ) 
JRT ( with vrgq and The pictured bow has not 

the force of the real one ^T*irRir ( broom stick ) rr 

( dust ) the servant has to scour the dust off the floor bj 
a broom stick, dust is accumulated by a broom stick and 
thrown on sweepings ‘giTT^HT ?ibl?fT 

I JpTjfigS. flowers used and cast off 

These may he thrown on the heap of sweepings, the servant is 
often given what his master has worn Besides the word may 
suggest that he wears no jiri ( flowers, winch produve 
and are a sign of happiness ) C and T suggest thak 
may mean pflrity e fad to see how, and even if it does, it 
cannot be made to fit in here ^ 3 ^ HIHW— 'the sermnt is 
worried by the sharp words of bis master, or crjiu has the same 
sense as on p 54 1 14 (text) A man suffering from rr 
treated with qjjqj ( bitters ) See I 13 10 

also means ‘Ginger, long and black pepper' 

gTpf IS a name of 55 ^ and means a follower ' 
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, rniT The servant heeomcs despondent because 

his requests arc not followed by the bestowal of wealth 
land wants to bo a Rrg. It is the doctrine of ono of the 
(Buddhist schools, called that there is no positive- 

lly existing entity in the world. All that exists is a train 
*of momentary cognitions. Compare 

p. 2nd^=^^. 

f^OT*"J7TW — tJje servant is hurried o5 on raricus errands 
^even at night. is offered to the Matris at the advent 
of night; compare I sri^gu^.’ For the ttt^s' 

see p. 26. — the servant’s worry 

is aggravated by having to lie down on bad beds or on tho 
'bare ground. Aperson in mourning has very slight 

[bedding. See above p. 116. seems to mean ‘tbo water- 

' wheel.’ n*kq 5^=1 'who leaves aside all ideas of self-respect 

{ with servant ). rfkq ( "weight ) j^q-. The wheel is 

turned by a mau with his hands. In front of him are the 
empty pots; those that are filled are farther away from him. 
The servant has to bow; the "wheel goes down to bring up 
water. erferfiTl very wretched. — the idea is: — 

fthe servant is not content with bowing his head at the feet of 
[ his superiors; with, his words also be worships them ( sings 
panegyrics of them ). Tho words suggest another sense. A 
very miserly person may not be satisfied even with the head 
of his debtor, ( contracted, mean ) 

efJtJTTT^: ZTW:- ^nwnTT^RTmfJl’ eiH® 

(‘aril ’Trq-* anfr®’ )— confident self-respect. He 

bereft of self-respect because in bis heart contracted through 
^meanness there is no room for it. elevation ( of thought 

or mind ). thinking of amassing riches, he secures 

trouble.,^... g^tf: thinking that he is making himself prosper, 
he merely increases his humiliation, means 'wealth’ also. 

■”'ho folds his hands in greed though there are 
forests scerrted with the perfume of various flowers. The 
idea is that the servant at a court should rather take to a life 
■in the forest. There is a striking effect produced. by taking 
in the sense of water, ‘though there is water, yet he 
folds his hands in thirst.’ The com. suggests another idea. 

‘ <I®IT stands for ‘the servant is after a mirage, though 

there is water fragrant with flowers.* ^ STPIJ \ stTOq? ) 
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^ 'jpiR — the painted flower is charming to behold, but 
■useless, so is the court attendant For see p 122 
( ^ ) 353 ’ 2r^, srqset^ g% The fool has m hi! 

mouth ungrammatical ( or, vulgar ) words The courtier, 
though he knows, cannot speak out his mind and so is silent 
There is a contradiction in and ( if he is a 

he cannot be a fool ) f^f^a leper, a person suffering from 
white leprosy qw UJTTqr gg^Wl 

when his equals are raised to a higher position ( than 
his own ), he is boiled -without fire He suffers the saint 
torments as boiling would inflict when hu 

inferiors are brought up to his level, he is dying without 
actually peiishing g (31' on account of the wind of pain 
he has no rest ( he gets no happiness in service ) Tlie arind 
allows no rest ( tranquility ) to a lamp ’TriJFr he u 

worried in attending court, he is devoted and yet not endoweil 
( by his master with gifts ) There is a suggestion of boiled 
lice ) also in which case means ‘without boiled rice 
0 1 e has no heat (pride) and yet he causes heat (pam) to 
his relatives ( who feel for his low position ) flf though 
lie is disrespected, }e6 he has no aUeroati\-o (and remains where 
he IS ) There is another sense ‘though a fqqpr ( aerial car or 
chariot ), yet he has no motion jfk3 ( respect, weight ) 

"SVhat has weight goes down Though ho is given no 
respect, yet he bends ( in homage ) spiritless that has 

no being with him g;qtl he sells human flesh t e his own 

body ( to his master ) For see p 72 ithout 

an animal no he had and sold fq though 

free from intovicatioo, yet not master of liimscif JT' 
also mftons. qculft’ The court servant is under the control of 
another One intoxicated totters qqflin 3qT»r ^ 

qr The courtiers mind is nlisorlied in contemplating (i^Tt) 
how to acquire wenltli vqpf is one of the eight AngaM of ^ 



II 29 A loytrt controls liis mind (arTTUr) ’ 

qVrs^r 7 2 grqlfjp^also means ‘one that has no luck or ardour 

the serinnts head is burnt the heat of the sun, -when goings 
on errands q i qguj si ns the name of a sect of ascetics accord 

mg to the cpra qttqrqT ^Uiq opjpjT^— gerund m 3rX 
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from ^ Tvith This gerund here conveys the idea of haste. 

itt. 3. 4. 52. ( q^gji 1 vTRf^ II ^t). 
rhe courtier is in a hurry to bow to his master, the moment 
;io leaves his bed. The ascetic also performs obeisance. The • 
murtier degrades his family (uhio). The ( the buffoon 

)f the Indian stage ) remains in the family of the hero, makes 
;rimaccs and makes his master laugh. Tlie courtier dances 
' attendance ) on his master. The servant is a blot on the fair 
same of his family (^8 ). ^ bamboos also are burnt by 
3T^ ( live coal ). a beast such as a bull bends its 

neck when grass is seen by it. The courtier bows even when a 
trifle is given by his master. The courtier is a mere mass of flesh 
( with ho spirit or brains ) who is born solely for tbe purpose 
Df filling his belly. iriU “is® one’s belly when eaten. 

— he is a diseased growth in the womb of his mother. 
There are certain diseases of tho womb ( e. y. mole ) character* 
ized by fleshy growths or knots, who becomes aservnnt 

oecause be committed sinful deeds ( in past lives ). 
what action should bring exaltation ( or honour ) to him 1 ir... 
5rrf5?r: whither shall he go to secure rest. what man- 
ly pride can he entertain 1 what sort of pleasures 

can he have 1 ^Vhat means his belief that ho will enjoy ( life ) ? 
5 r^... 2 rfff if once a man’s feet stick in deep mad, the more he 
struggles to extricate himself, the deeper does he go. arw*** 
may that advancement (of the courtier) come to on end ! 
For anwfi r; see above p. 1S3. here do I fold my hands ““ 

to such grandeur ( t. e. I bid farewell to it ). para- 
phernalia, pomp. for the sake of which the head 

must prostrate itself on the earth. He says that if for secur- 
ing wealth, rank and pomp, one has to bow his head, then it 
is not wprth the trouble. Put a vertical line after 
the construction U (i(^) gjg...?:?!: 

(U^) (cI^T) T1I^sf^qTEWt35Sl5Slsf7«rT (vftef)* 3^® 

reading of B ‘sT^nro’ gives a good sense. ascetic; wret- 

ched. was capable of cursing or bestowing a boon. 
coward, mean; impotent. — whose affection is 

pleasing only in his mouth %. e. who -expresses only lip loyalty 
(-and his heart feels no affection for his master ). "With ^ 

( impotent ) the meaning cannot be explained in English. 
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springing from (or consisting of) rotten flesh Putrid 
foul smelling Worms are found in rotten flesh The courtier is 
a despicable creature { ) emitting foul smell from his hodj 

( because he has no time to bathe ) 3 7 » T P ??T t ?T — of no account, 

of vast dimensions ( *rR uu insignificaht man 

a hell ^ 5 3 74 qRTf^n 

^*TTF A courtier’s head is rendered dusty hy boir 

mg at the feet of liis master A foot stool has its top dusty 
because tbe feet rest upon it ft uiftle cuckoo, a man 

like a cuckoo ( JKigr f is the change of voice 

due to different feelings such a sorrow ic 

^ ’ 3W® The courtier can change fis 

voice to suit the occasion The cud oo cries sweetly express 
mg its feeling of joy ( m spring ) C and T read 
M hich IS preferable TRlsrsRquls m rubbing the chest V *11 ^ 
STTr®. The courtier has to toil hard, the tortoise has 
its chest rubbed against the earth when moving 
m mean flattery, 

— a duly regulated rise and fall of sounds due to the 
letting out of the air m a particular way, modulation of voice 

4 9 also means fainting or delusion ’ ^ in the 

trouble of tying the limbs of the body The servant has his 
various limbs tied to work of various kinds also means 

‘a posture of the body, a Lind of dance ’ ‘qj^ur I qFl^rrqr 

^ifhrsT^r^ I ‘jjiTiRrr 

com busk or straw ( i c as worthless ) 

among those that are possessed of manliness 
suggests rice hzard, chameleon ¥113.’^® 

( g l tiqfff ) The lizard now and again raises its head 
The courtier has to nod his bead to whatever his master speaks 
a polecat snjjj ^ in contracting the body (with 5Uf?)> 
m making his mind have a narrow vision (with sen ant) 

‘footstool’ C and T g in shampooing the feet ( of his 

master ), m bearing the feet Compare aerse 20 in the introdac 
tion to iTTUftcf ‘ 

seems to mean a block on which the leg of a couch rests 
— •be servant is slapped by Ins master 
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3TfT®. qit’i: fitldicstick; stick. ^ wretch- 

ed servant ( is to bo counted ) among men, then oven a 
will bo a cobra. ‘ ^RT ’ apT© ’ 

^®)»23T5 i:: shrivelled grain 3tR«. 

^E^mtna’ 3^T^o. Put n vctUcai lino niter qt— RR ^t l T 

It is 'better that manliness (RiJTR?iT)be shown even for o 
moment by the man that respects himself. RR R ^r itts/rit. of 
The student will notico how the same letters are 
repeated wilii different senses, ns in RRcT...RRf%r^:. The 
highminded do not approve of even the enjoyment of the 
sovereignty of three worlds by one wlio bows down ( for it ). 
rrcT; goes with o^r: nnd rr: with RRf^:. 3?0 tr(%: 
(■welcomed) RRRr (friendship or reqaest ). 

come, arrived. 

P. 66 1. 17— p. 67 1. 4 gWTC^lfg^ 

(seized, engrossed ) 5^4 rrj. entRT— oneself 
lieart nnd soul captivates the great witliout roots nnd spells. 
For ( magic power over the minds of others ),’ roots 

and spoils were required. Bat the fact that KumSra devoted 
himself heart and soul to Harsha capti\7vtod the mind of the 
latter. irf dRPid R; gifts in return ( for those received ). 
edRfB?r ( supervised by ). a rr < RR[fi by himselfi so far ns he was 
concerned. = 3 T«I© (r^R^Irir) — towards his enemy 

(the 11)5 king). For BIRR, see above p- 130. siTRlRldR. 
encamped. ho entered the darkness of A swoon, 

f^RRvtR fR^: Rfe^ where attendants were 

motionless and speechless by the prohibition of the doorkeeper. 
The principal sentence is sjr Rf5*; R[^RT..»?Tjr3:flRnTnnT. 

fip3TT3P the 

breaking of which ■was prevented by an array of numerous 
iron naHs implanted in it. Nails prevent a tottering structure 
from giving ■way. The poet fancies that the numerous points 
of arrows on his chest were nails implanted to prevent his 
heart from breaking through grief (for Understand 
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ous biacelefc (on the left hand) tliat mo%ed up and down owing 
to his arm being languid For the wearing of bracelets by 
men see pp 15, 46 ( without particular care ) 

( ^ zrer. Supply 3755%^: after 

v3T^^. He was careless m taking betel, therefore his lip was 
faint in colour The poet fancies that the lip was a coal from 
his heart burning with grief, which ( coal ) was pt essed out 
hy the force of his deep sighs f^cT 

vrq! ) — as if through embarrassment ( or 

shame) at the fault of continuing to lire though his master wss 
dead One abashed co\ers his face with his garment. His 
face was corered with tears Tears ( being bright ) resemble 
the hem of a white garment. arqqqqi ^T?r Througli 

shame bis limbs appeared to be entering his own body (i i 
his body was shrunk ). qjifiiq—he heaved deep and hot sighs, 
which, the poet fancies, were the warmth of his valour emit 
ted by him because it was useless (as he could not save ^T5qq4«T)» 
robbed cheated ^ tjlj a young elephant Tor 

see p 174 — there is a suggested sense tig 

stands for and iRJirr means jiifqsTfSiqirtT gftirr 

( sad ) ^f&[. son of ^ t e ar^nTT. See 65 ‘qrf^qtrqil 

wsiTj sas; i wRreretit ^Is^=^ toc«ii! i ... 

Bat in>:T!jS5rB; <ira=^i‘ 12 safw “1 s>> 

‘who (Bhandin ) was sad on account of the death of (t.|-iqqqTt) 
who was hard to fight with ’ ^ 

q^ ( ■« ith ). 

P. 67 11 6-34 srqfTT szeurq** Sr*q up and 

went out a few steps to rcceue him For «qfaqT, 
pp 72, 330 ^q5jj7 — see alioio p 350 ?Jff«nqqH 

&ee Introduction for the significance of this 
seems to be the same as q In the ^pnqq^ 62) 

we are told that gig-, son of srqiTj had four son<, one of ' 
T\ hom g^qpT founded the city of q^q, which is identified 
With cK77q2r*3r. son was qrfq. qfriyjv? is Uesignnte<l 

qrfqqq^ in a grant of 3rq?r3^ of Kanoj Seo I A. Vol 15 p 6, - 
~ 1^ qfqfqj what is the use of other seekers ( for ^5qdt) ^ 
qft^nK 

"ho Mbs made to shave A.c ^lOR ^ the liody, or rather J 
the meaning IS *ho sent flowers, unguents Ac,^vhich ho had 
' for himseir qqftqf together with the equipage 

) f 
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< paraplicrnalia ). iT^:’ 

and tlie following nouns in the accusiktivo are governed by 
qualifies cfiftiq:. ^ 

S^^TTTf JT35Ri«n t^T 'jrf25i: (check) qj: ^ ^qf^: 

rpr?: (face) ^qrrj;. the elephants looked like moving 

rocks. ‘ipT^^jTTj ^^tT5sr ann:: ( ‘’^5^11: 

iFf{ki»rtinT^J^qni:(wlth5i55q^ij^); nw(^j7Tf5r?rqc[. 
( with SRft^:). Both clouds and oleplionts are d.ark. 
*he snme as 31aratlii The odour of the ichor 

was like tlio scent of the which blossoms in =qi^... 

the horses had ohowries with gold work on their heads. 
Kote for the on horse’s heads * Plu^.m^ i q^[\nji 

5115:^ <# I. ( %Tt: ) ^qtK- 

a mass of light mellow like that of morn. that 

covered the quarters with many rain-bows on account of 
their rays. 05:5: (wonderful) qualifies fT^T^. 

5rqqfttr?Rr (fondled, caressed). The necklaces 

had once rolled on the breasts of Halva females and rubbed 
off the sandal applied by them to their bosom, bright. 

pun here, means a star. A star has only a 

twinkling light. The fits, though fit* flooded the world with 
their light. 33qf^: sysf : qifjTrt (%t®IPTi) 3^ splt^T. 

f?nio refers to Harsha. *1^® handle of which 

w'as made of gold, dwells in a white lotus. The white 

umbrella resembled and the handle resembled a lotus- 

stalk. dancing girls, tlRUrH af^ 

argtnii ^ srq^'T:. The Apsarases are represented as fond of 
heroes and as welcoming them to heaven. See above p. 101. 
Sffre llw ilai!j5eJj jotc re^resfiDted as Ays-arases come down on 
earth out of their fondness for gallant deeds, chair of 

state. ‘sire:^ iftftqiT’ ^0. 'which were 

accompanied with written records giving the number ( in each 
chest ). 3Ig ^K i u| f g fp fl g^ ^fter nqr ^ groaned under 

( the weight of ) the wreaths of ornaments. If we read 
meaning will be ‘that were wreathed with small 
"^bags (q^i) of ornaments.’ qqr— according to their res- 
pective functions. 

1- P. 68 k l—P. 69 h 34 3TV— The principal 
sentence is 'R 3tq^. ??IRR— 

— this clause qualifies (h I) — that i.Vere rendered 

} 
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grey by the smoke of granaries of ■wild corn, in 

•which ( granaries ) fire fiared up on account of heaps of 
smouldering gfpf; chaff a kind of rice ripening la 

sixty days from the day of sowing ‘'rfHSfJT <JT 

5 I 90 (31& )ziTS {adj of ©upn^) 

tPiidlPj lihrzrf^ (cowpens) ^ (large) jpr 

^ 0^1^ 7^irf% ^ — where tiger traps had been plac 

ed in wrath at the slaughter of young calves ^ ^ 

% ejR<5?7«l57 that were like their own children (nn 

controlled) ^77177^ ( forcibly ) f^7i:T7 mm^ln i lrl i cTlfg^ 

{ V ood cutters ) qf^ The reading *7(^7770 is not suits 

hie C and T render it by ‘zealous ' eqr?^ fqfficT ‘t^ i gugfquj iiT 
^ seems to mean *a flimsy structure used as a 

temple of Durga’ q; ^ ^ q7q ^ qualifies ( text p 691 

24 ) stzjfiytq arf<T w N «iinr ^ oiTT^^mr crt— as tho 
forest settlement svas bordered on all sides by forest ( the 
villagers found it hard to secure fields for onltiratioo ). 

whose agriculture depended almost on 
spades « e they had no ploughs and no oxen is to ho 

connected With w^r?To sif quqiqi %’77’^(flf?; ofspfto). 

who did not hasten who were slow This does not 
yield a good sense A and Count 3717?^? and read 
It IS probable that 071^ 5 is a mistake for «rs=tR7^^ 

^ l ig ^ <jy ^rTPTT ^ where many 

small pieces of nee fields and threshing grounds wore being 
divided ( by farmers ) m high pitched language 
threshing floor ^ is to be connected with and rT^ ^ 
*17^ W ^^TTTf ’TTfq^ ’TFI seems to bo redundant The 
reading better The meaning would bo 

'where many pieces of waste land ) were being broken 

by farmers accompanied with talk on higher ^round br with 

loud talk ’ enrrqTT^r of small extent Thisnnd the following 

instrumentals qualify (12) that abounded 

m ETx^ grass and that were hard with black soil resembling iron 
^t5TO7% ^qTfqar ^ *73 Trees kad _ 

been cut off from the fields, leaving only the trunks imbedded 
in the earth, which again put forth aigorous foliage girWIT 
^ iu aihich tho growth of qqfJTTTS was iroiwne ^ 
trable qqirnr is a kind of gram er^ that abounded m 
and wire thick avith bushes ‘tr^T^rTTJTftrr ^ ’ 
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smo. wiTf ( nt =?’3n»ra ^ 

qfe^(Rfy* of — where 'the earth was not trodden 

because there was not much coming and going. 
gqo ( g^sqo ). jr^...5;;q?I^whero the ( high ) platforms { or scaffolds 
for watchmen to sleep on ) suggested the depredations of 
wild beasts. The next clause is 

(h20). All the genitives in this 
clause qualify ogqprrf. jrf^...53RTH^ ( R^TS ) made of ( or, under ) 
trcesgrcijvin^ahoutthe roads. Travellers walk- 
ing barefooted used leaves to wipe off the dust off their 

feet and left the leaves at the when they started. Compare 

223 ]' 15. sr^gcnrifTT ^ sifetTr ( marked, 

decked) (recently dug) rlWT: qj^fydi: 

STFRjiZTJ RTff* or-z| seems to be some kind of bush. 

( closely woven ) ( straw mats ) qdlqa 3^21^^ ( hut ) eng. 

sftjRT (insects, flies) tuft ( row, line ) {trT 
( spotted with barley meal ) ( lines of platters ) 

(ssTTRl^). ^ isfeRr: (stones) 

■RFRSTT* RTHnt* Marathi erpjs. ^ 

?tRr c and T take 

to be a tree, which also is good. Bunches of flowers the 
pollen of which was scattered about were lying near the jpns 
and resembled hair ( 3^: ) standing on end. Is often 

compared to flowers. Compare 

I^Rt: P- R^PRfRlTTdlR^55%5T' 

^IRT JJIK® P- 254. See also HI- 

ic. ifiUdRifl •h'hM'^sh SfTRRwn ^lunfami (-wooden stand ) gqj 
^ ( thirst ) ?ng. ”> water Jar. The idea expressed by 
is : — the porous jars had very small particles of water 
( due td cooled \'apour ) on their outside which resembled hair 
standing on end. C and T translate ‘bristling’ and suggest 
that the jars contained grass stalks. ( wet ) ZfTHT 

own 5iWn ( porous ) ?rRler: «m: Rig. For 

see p. 30. 3TTqRT^ (partially dry, moist ) |[q%7r ^RTR^: ^ 
3 Tr 5^:X*‘ pitcher ) srrrr: srwT «ff^T ( coldness ) ifig. 
gRgFvrvR; sTT^grRr h f^rflr(if;gr Rig- ‘'Vhat 

R l ' ^v.t l ■?.<.! ' means is not clear. C and T translate ‘pink gravel’. 
But compare ‘q gq | above (textp. 22 1. 30), where 
Rld ^^Ll^ v X t is said to have a fragrance. It was prolrahly ‘a lamp 

I 
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of red raw sdgar.’ q iz^ipr (formed) ( by a rope of 

stra^r ) * 113 . *n dci f is a plant •with red flo'srers 

If we read it will mean ‘with the fibrous root of a lotus’ 

S^fr?rr.‘ ( bristling ) Cj;^ qT^Jn*TT«‘ ( preserved ) 

^Eqj; ( liable to wither ) ( mangotrees ) ^ 

'h’A\Hl ^ iTqr ^K5!r- ( pillars ) qreni ( o| qqpTPI.) 

This seems to be a description of the care taken to preserre 
young grafted mango plants ^ ^ 

{ 33 ^ ) ^ ( successive rows ) ’ftqiTR yi. * 03 . 

For gjjqfiifi, see p 16G 3TZ^ that was made to give up the 

heat of summer by the coolness of the water arbours at the 
entrances to the forest qualifies below 

JTtn qFfpRTT^^T— Marathi JTTfzr...Bqtq7Tt — bare to 

understand with q i g q*^ — that was made to take 

np the heat of summer by blacksmiths that burnt heaps of 
wood for charcoal -fTH®. ^be next clause 

IS a very long one 3^3f...sqiR^*I?tr^ ( text p CDl 7 ) Head 
**rr%3T foi* This and the following mstrnmcntaU 

are connected with ( 1 2C ) jnfh ?1H^r ^bat dwelt 111 

the neighbouring district (ftqq. ). 

(provisions) ( covered, sur 

rounded ) %JT ( of qfq 3 T 3 according to 

qr.4 4 lOk See p 67 on 

s;i l;oqiq | ii41<q ^ that hod rubbed tbcir bodjr with oil 

befitting their hard tod in the forest remoses fatigue 

STSTTf^rff. ^ iiraU5I3I ^ 

3 ® 32 b <» 3 Z 5 [ mdiH I. breakfast qrz^snqi (q^m) 

( obstacle ) qfaq^ qstn; ( rags ) orq®. 

( black cane ) ( triple ) ^ 

( encircled ) jflqT (fastened )-qualifies Tflaj*.. qqqizqt 

( a bundle of leaves used as a cork ) eirTT 3*1 
read^ag-^. Compare abo> e p 28 ( carried ) 

of os)^). qtwal ( mo% ing, quick ) 

311 ( pair ). ^ *3^. Or gq may mean ‘yoke’ For «|JT: 

{ some read fqq;^ ?Tq* ^ peasant 

IS to bo connected with sqnif^RR 3 . 1 »low ( p CD 1 7 ) •simTPrt 
( shooting ) sqqqpnni (screens ) %qi 

(twisted) ijjqraTJ (traps) («'0 ofs^l^*) ^ 
seems to mean ‘ heap '. ^i|q; aq; q?q* ^TOTIW 

The jjiprigs (animal smews) were for rocndmg nets, the 
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lutes (f[^s) for luring the deer. Or may mean 

‘strings made of animals’ sinews.’ sff^; szn^: (sqj^- 

The hunters wandered outside the srittti??. s|% 
( attached to, fixed ) ( aviary ) ^ 

( hanging about, loitering ) fi55in%^T-' ( ««(/• of ). 

cTTSnrrftiqi; a boy hunter, (cases ) q;. 

€n^cFi: falcon. partridge. ^— 

according to ‘q^ircWH^ 5^’ qi* 4- i- 35 ^ 

f5ur ?5?fT qg^: ?rrg ( eagerly following ). 

soup, broth. ?rs means a 5nKq; according to ^e>. C and T 
translate as ‘ female sparrows.’ goes with c q ;nf ^ ~ 

qrf^— a fowler, ajTctf^: ( concealed ) 

( rendered restive ) i^Sqcj.^ci ^ ^TSqnt^ that 
■coaxed the dogs <S:o. o^rpif is the object of 
^TiggqRr: by youths that were banting, qf^iqq; ( fully grown) 
=qq3Tq;-‘ti^qTO?ra.qjqrqT ^ (colour) (qw .y<H P^). ^fhr- 

®qnrR;”'^hat tree is meant is not clear. connect 

this and the following accusatives avith (1.5). iq 

SpTTH; the hue which was like metallic ore (such as 
flftq;). stqRqTJ countless bags, uiaj/hgiq is very red. 

^ (qWf:) and of cotton plants. of 

cloth made from a quantity of flax and of radish. The reading 
is easier ‘of bundles of flax and hemp.’ 
■t TTf ^qi gr of honey derived from bees. of peacock’s tails. 

3Tf«^ ( untouched by anyone else ) ( wax ) ^ (balls) 

%qt ^ r ri i q r q ;. ^qn: («<(/■ of o^tortr;). 

?yTq«nFCls ’^oot of a fragrant grass, (barkless). 

^ — a kin'd of plant, with a fragrant ndour. qs' tawny, 
rttree with white or red flowers. Construe JHicIT 

( sqJH® ). qfqfttl: ( gathered ) 

3T^...tTcq(Tpr! hastening to the neighbouring villages. The 


uc.xt clause is ( h ^ )• 3^! ( yoked ) 5^; gs;^: 

(tame) ?nq^! (oxen) qrg (a<lj. of 

carrying heaps of dry cowdnng (q;^) and old dust-heaps. 
; 3 f^: heap, gfrm: ( sitting on the poles ) 

^qqmpTR;that were being driven with angry voices 
.by ploughmen ikc. qj, 4. 4. 81. 

would main ‘a bulTalo.* (creaking) 

(loose) =qqqf3t S*' (noisy ). inultitu*^^ 

^‘qrqqrq: gq^t^I qf^ where thf 

l».irched up on account of the poor soil were being V 
<»(/• ofqft:. ari^rw (for protection) 
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(sts^rr) 55^r Iw fi^ 

( hedge of bamboos ) a[RT ( *10 or broken to the yoke ) 

driver ( implanted ) ( buffalo ) ^ ( skele 

ton)qf^sr 5Tf ( a dart, stake) ?i^5r%a 

grr ^ ^T»j: ^ the sheath or calyx of a bud jpf^ 
ST^cTT ( nourished ) ( large )fira:qr ^ gardens 

of sugarcane from ojrusj^ {adj of ^Turripni;) arRlfllPF 

^^13; This and the following instrumentals qualify 3j| 
below the milk hedge plant HT3 ^ tT^ 

re^tt ^5;ZTR (fnll of) eiigarg^tr ilfJII « 

castor plant and are various plants 

— Marathi — Marathi §7|gr or Jif;4qq is a 


fragrant a- grass eaten by cattle a kind of 

g^ass f^tigrcTlf^r ( planted m the earth ) c B m i fH ^ STT^f 

f^ct JHHra^^^nnrR ^ f^ferr tJRr ^3. 'iftJTOSiS circular qfc 
^ where calves were tied to pegs of Khadira ic For 
see above p 210 situation 3i^ Hero the te^ct 

IS unsatisfactory Whatf^ ^qymeans is not clear eTjprpTf^'' 
the 9TTrf%r plant in the courtyard a sweet cake qrftlT 

tank borne MSS read May we read f^rn 

(the meaning being 'where there were tanks constructed under 
the court} ard sniRcr plants, on which ( tanks ) were thrown 
(f^) cakes for birds’) (lieaps) ^ 

fqftfTT fwvtq ^ the walls of which were made of 
fences consisting of slips ( ^ ) of bamboo, leaa es ( ?^ ), stalks 
and reeds (517 ) means ‘a kind of reed’ 

hardly yields a sense So read e7hi;nfsf^fvnTiin^^ 

?t=q7rqT ^ flower without frag 

ranee q^q^ qs 3TliR^rf^ ^ where a heap of charcoal ivas 
tied with qqqq grass 7rfq%T d«4CT ^ rice 

from reeds ( probably ^qirra ) roots of watcrhly 

candied sugar "We must read 
■with B qjpiq^ *5751 rrqq^ sqr^qr qrq ^ 

wheie mats were dusty with ashes and fall of heaps of drying 
q -i qqq plants aqqqRT^ (partially dry) T5qfJr rl 
abounding ‘qmqq T57vq^ » am* qq^ a flower of tlie qq^ 
tree enqq extract or decoction grg*qg*qT q^ qqr q 
5^5? ( granary ) ifqrq^ the granaries of which avero filled to 
the mouth with pots of safflower qpR f^dlfq qlsflf^ ^ 
qrrqiq a kind of bean qjq cuenmbor species of cu 

cumber qigurq t kind of serpent ‘qigURl qig^Tf^ ’ =qq* 

It IS hard to say what gr^qRr and C THT r arc qqniqq«^-a a iHago t' 
settlement m a forest * 


Uchchhvasa VIII 


Verse 1. s^rrrf?— Even Fate as if serves beforehand 
he fortunate. The idea is:-there is no wonder that people pay 
lomage to the fortunate; even Fate serves them, which is an 
arnest of the good things that are to be theirs at a later 
tage of their career. V^rse 2. 

mion, association. 5 n%: ^TST^r:) 

Fi^...Traf% — the answer expected is gJ^PT It is 

jetter to read jg^. would mean ‘in the house.’ Both the 
.•erses are suggestive of the events narrated in this ^ 

s to meet a sage in the person of he further finds 

lis sister and receives a wonderful necklace from 

P. 70 1. 5— p. 71 L 13 awnft'-nt^Tfniw. The principal 
icntenoe is 

n<T*IPT* ’JJf***^ while the king was wandering. 
i feudatory dwelling in the forest, 

)• — is ft creeper called ‘»iwr. 

jfilj’ according to ^o. pf: ?r?T — whose hair was tied. 

This and the following accusatives qualify below. 

3m®. srnrsKTfttfff dark (adj. of 
g g ^^ «^c^ ). which resembled night on account of 

the frown of his eyebrow divided into three branches, which 
[ frown ) was natural ( not due to any particular cause ). 
Emphasis is laid On the word Kight is divided into 
three watches; bis brow was dark and naturally covered with 
three wrinkles. So it is like fsjqmr. Night causes darkness 
( 3 ^ 4 . [ fttn ). applies to both. Xight 

is the friend of adventures; bis forehead was always with him 
in adventures. gn^Rt or ( made 

into an car-ornament ) *1^5 (^iftg) cTPT JPmr 

^{looking green), ( tied ) (glass-like) 

( crystal ) tfri'^nCT ( ear-ring ) For EfjfJnjTr, see p. lOG. 

blear-eyed. ‘^ 5 : SRo. 

WT (eye-lashcs) The blood of a hyena 

is employed as a medicine. His eyes were naturally red and 
therefore it appeared as if his eves let fall the blood of a hyena 
^ useful in preparing Unsaynnas. 

(^low J ;rTf^7;T?jvT. 

2G :t . - 
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anio (thick, large) srq^ 

2W (flat) (chin) 3T^ (full) ^ (dun) 

(prominent) — the tops of whose round cheek 

bones -nero prominent o\cr a full chin 3T^ (ai^ ) 

^hose neck was slightljr bent ^ (drooping) 
2^7 3H<(W ('137 ) ( bending) 

liT ( hard ) sqpnri ^ 3I5T?’ strong 

???■ ’ 3TTT» ^Ti^r frr^ 'dio ns if laughed nt the breadth of the 
rock on the slopes of the A^indhja by liis chest that was ic 
STTin: ft huge serpent said to swallow goats ridicul 

mg casting into the shade §%;t^ f^q i yq ?rT?3*TT 

SCTfrrrrFT ( ^rp^)— his arms were long bke the ^ 
tree ip^g- on his foreaim the back of which uas thick 

Ij covered with a mass of the roots of the phmt which 

was fastened with the hair of a boar TiiR 

1 ^ ’ com ifl 

decorated with iTl3[s?t beads According to the com 
‘decked With the head gem of jtI^ serpents iffril yellow 
orpimcnt, white fossil substance :tI 3U made of tin ( from 
:I3, according to ‘:i3T3^ 3^^’^ 4 3 138) See p 124 
IT?! though not fat be had a prominent mrel ‘f^’JTnrr 
gSfwgfvTW’ srtf* <11 C 2 130 (53T5TTf«r5gP? > 

# ) g fi ?iT also means fat* and hence the apparent 

contradiction 315)^^ ( ‘^®cordmg to com ) a serpent -nith 
two heads The other reading 31^^^ means the same thing 
«WIT qfl^ ?Wl —inside ( » e between ) two strips 

of the skin of A,o f^r ( ' riegated ) ^ tflT^ 

(spotted) irftgn: (scabbard) ( orf/ of 

seems to ho a kind of serpent that 

■was encased in a contracted deer skin TThat means 

IS not clear C and T translate ‘short’ (made of 

horn ) ( smooth glossj ) g f^p r ( handle ) ^ 

end whose broad loins ■« ere made for 

midable bj a dagger For ( written also ns ), see 

J p 122 ( being pared or thinned ) JTEznTFT _ 

( waist ) ^ qj^ §q By evercise in youth his -waist 

became thin and bis thighs thick The poet fancies that the flesh 
from the reduced waist went to the thighs a r ^^i iTEt he''*’ 

bearing numerous arrows most of -wbich were crescent sha ^ 
T'ed All the instrumentals qnalify.^i^qq^q i5tf%pmado 
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ast -with a broad spotted tiger skin. 31%%^ or 
>iW^hTT% the blanket-like hair of which (bear’s skin ) was 
lark with ( or like ) &c. nw—^^aq^-who exhibited a darkness 
,s if blossoming with a quiver. Si'nTJ7riJl«r. We must read 
for He was already dark enough and had 

, dark quiver and spotted tiger-skin &c., which looked like 
be of darkness, — this and the following 

ocatives qualify ^ 

arm ) the top of which was charming with a blue jay’s tail 
daced as an ornament on the upper third part of it ( arm ). 

3IHO. ?fri^^ 3 reT 7 jT^^ ^ the 

aake or essence of which was ( tough ) like the fibres ( or bran- 
hes ) of Khadira. The is a very tough tree. 517^: 

sfrq:* sje®. 'mcIT ( figures ) 

(bamboo) iT?:g^ 3^. eitTiT- 

vgJ tf!«|iT T ^V T hanging from his arm, This and 

he following instrumentals qualify 9 lfT^ 

'sqSsrassft^taftni, sitftianTO afl iP_fe33; W. 

TfeTg:g?u is a posture in ^ in which'the toes are placed in the 
oner hollow of the knee. 5:??r 

«’. One leg of the hare was made 
0 enter a cylindrical hole made in the other by a sluvrp arrow, 
i'or ;Tsy7r, seo above p. 173 . ^HcrTT fm 

stained ) STpiiq^ ( nose ) 

*1^ f’he whiteness of whose fine hair on the chest 
7as clearly visible on account of its body being stretched out 
ally ( as tho hare hung from the arm of the forester ). fg^^f 
( notched extremity of the bow ) iff^ ( fastened ) 
W — quafihes t?{?d?<Tr77.'iopara'io ^ btc. s^grgffT '( open) 

era: 'JWJT am mg whoso < of the partridge ) red palate 

was displayed as its beak was wide open, a handicl 

jf paints or unguents, on his arm hung a 

[lartridge and a hare. Theso seemed to bo unguents with which 
ije had smeard his body when hunting, ( terrible, 

powerful ) ( 'with f^ 5 I;r and of^ ), fq^— 

V kind of arrow. held by the tail (with arrow)* 

:aught or subdued by some drug, 

lUrk leaves and tlio youth also was dark, 

was like a moving pillar of solid stone out out ( ®b»^ 

a machine (from a mountain^. ajgl^...^^apiece^’^ - 

/ 
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slab srq ^ essence of iron He worked InTOC among 

elephants, as fe\er does For qigj=5, sec p 5 the 

noose of death — lie was also black tjrr he 

was a Comet ( indicating the destruction of ) to the multitude 
of lions There is a pun on the word A comet port 

ends Cl il to kings JT^Pr^tfr — is the 0th of the bright half of 
ssTif^ The day is sacred to Dnrga See 
chap 13 p 003 for rr^R^jfr. 3?^ ^3=^3511 

srm ii ^ 5 irrMal JifI:?! 

I *T 5 r ^ jrar 'TR JT 11^ p ooo =3^^ On 

this day goats and buffaloes were offered to the goddess Kali 
or Dnrga h»® one would have found the 

heart of destruction i e ut its highest — sm i> 

represented as dark He was the result of sm as it were 
9#?7^--Kah, the age of sin, is dark the lorer of th? 

niobt of universal destruction. For ^ i ginf-T P 
( also ) dark night Be loied to start in pursuit of adventure 
on dark ru^bts ^ ^ the leader of all the chiefs of 
( forest ) hamlets sister s son. * ^3 ^ ’ qf 

4 1 143 ^ innk be presented the present of the hare to- 
gether with the partridge ff5P: W?f you 

are in the habit of wandering in the forest m these days 
3^;^ g^i ' of noble bearing or form 
/ 


p 71 IL 14-29 HTcTin 

sr qftn^ T without being known oilgqgrg 

jn^ only a Krosa from this place ^ 

STH^—frotn sTt+iJ^ honoured by sages 

tpjl: in a thicket of trees growing at the foot of a 
mountain chain, fig^ q r gl — Rw^UIrl — living on alms 

SRO uro^— see P 127 ^ 

he may know some news ‘SrTRi'fbl — belonging to the ij^HTT 
jjgrtJT of the Yajurveda — the three Vedas 
?f% 3TTIO ’ com ’ 

tR!?’ *1^ "^bo concentrated lus 

mind on the doctrines of gTT(35)or who was reconciled 
to the doctrines of 35 — the red robes of o 

monk ^ IS to be connected with sif?T 

qualities ( persons possessing ) are fit to be approached by^ 
^reryone who would not look up to ( with rever 
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nee ) the position of an ascetic t the wife'of i, e.‘ 

itimately associated with The idea is that even if a 

ullard takes to the life of an ascetic, respect is paid to him. 

"'ho wins the hearts &c. STTg»-?i? ^imK. thi 3 is an 
ccidental thing that has happened and that will be very 
uspieious to me. — governs ini5ra 

P. 7 I k 39 — p. 72 h 31 The principal 

2 ntence is arq Ji^cT q? f^zT 

=?:W. 3 T...R: full of fruits. aRT®. 

has flowers of excellent colour but without 
ragrance. ^ abundant ) % 2 - qi^STCq: ^ 

'hich some trees had abundant fruit, 

qf. 3. 2. 26. is a kind of tree, 

^ ^ ?f «?^r: 5Rfqiqt %• “ hind of 

•agrant grass. is a tree.' ffc 

sllowish. ‘qi«nr: srrasinrq:’ 

^ which rows of trees bristled 

dth heaps of buds, ‘gifeqr STRo. Sfiqjqgiq; 

■qo. qvqqrsit 

^ where the ground underneath trees 

ms sandy with their own pollen, assafoetida plant. ^ 
Setel nut. Jrqqfqr (flowers)^ 

0^ fqqftqi: q®’?: arg gsqqiqi: qgqr: ^qi qrfq^rr qrqgq, 

) ^ 5 * q^q^ ( hy the stain of ichor ) c^^sqr; 

branches) qn"? =q( trunk) %; zrfcnt 

The elephants rubbetl their itching temples against 
trees, q^rqqrqr: SWlW^niT: %5 

zK^fq 5rT5:?flfq ( grassy plots ) H: gqqp ^jqq: tT^qa: qrrcqiqr 

very dark ) dqi tfHltf l RZIT ( covered, obscured ) qnrq: 

bristling with, (moving to 
ad fro) (cnUngled) ^ 5 . 

1 ^: citron, fgq^r WTt (qg^|q) 

[pqq sqtq ZRqqg^^q q^tsr ( sprinkled ) f^fq; qj. 

ftq^ qfsar ( effected ) sqqqr q:. 

^i.( hollow of the g:iq treo)5lg. used as a hut i. e. 

enanted. qr q n w z (sparrows) qOT^qpn: ( being taken T. 
ho tree to another ) giqizr^ ( jo^og of sparre 

: ORqqrq ( fttranq flattery) must read 

=12^ ^5. qqr qfl I qq®. ' ', 
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qr. 4 1 12S ‘qR^r (feeding) (expert) 

^ ©2^: ^t%ir ( ripening ) 

2 ^o;. a kind of bird iflg a kind of fruit cq^TTn 

(destruction) ^ gif^lfrr 5171^ ^ 

*T^iq:^ a kind of tree qjrq;^— Marathi ^<ri^ rair fruit 

* 5 ir^ 3T*I®- belonging to a mountain 

fibrous root ©fqq^ (feailesslj ) fqqd*iHI (rolling 

about ) n) ^« | ^i q; qj, young lizard ‘qql iTT^T^rTfR 

irtlwiuir’ 31 ir“. Pttld^i: (fearless) q^: (deer)^ 
« j5Rzr ( piny ) *13 anm* garden, grove 
(ruminating) M'e must read (a kinil 

of deer) eom C and T suggest that by 

a bird is meant ^cRhV ( motionless ) ( wolves ) 

( cal\es ) qfjrr; ^3. *R^i nn animal resembling an 

ox, Gaj-al (charming to the ear ) ti^Tisw 

§JT f^sa ^ 

sq: qj. The elephants became drowsy by the murmur of the 


stream and stopped the flapping of their ears ©q 
^."We expect qfqqi^in (tasting* e listening with appreciation) 
rq is a kind of deer, srg^tram (very much delighted ) sRSj? 
^3* ( pierced bj boars ) ( yellowish ) ( turmeric ) 

rRTTJ ^ qqiT R ?r8R^J5^t5rRI ^3* ^ snout— 

(polecat) ^ 

v-n>ftq.^% 3 ( nutmeg trees ) 5a ft® 

a pet, see text p CD 1 23 551%^ ffqdi: eqtdRT a 

<Ilfe!:<IR?S'JI=Ilfl5rarS»: (hollow, nest >513. Some ioseels 
With red mouths bit the apes, which m anger crushed their 
nests cTgf^Rsrqsr: %• JRIRT* the bread 

fruit tree is a\md of monkey with a dark body and a 

tail like a cow’s** a kind of creeper. qigqRT 3TR5^T^* 
^»ter jars) q^-^(t6rn^r ^ 

checked) dri^ PiK.»iR+lUklIRl *IS* 

qj*F¥^-5i3. ^rrarSTfiT ftwfSr 

threads o p 

Marathi f^. ^ ^ 

stamp or seal ) The models of smal ^s ^ | 

pink red (qres?) either becanse the mud used I 

because the stamp was impressed on vermilion. For ne\ 
latter, compare p 32 a monument, pyramidal columny| 

„ the ashes of deceased persons, or a sacred tree 


\ I 
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’ft grotring on a mound; LaJl or temple. 

redness ) ?r.qPT ^ (sR^O^ip^. 

riHJ* ^•”?5rr-‘ — peacocks ran vrild in the forest and erait- 

:ed loud notes. When a cloud is seen peacocks dance and 
iackle. Hence the trees are said to be — the 

;rees -were full of numerous branches ( 5n^3T ); the ^5^s' are sub- 
Iivided into numerous schools; e. g. the had 21 of 
f hich and -were the two principal ones. Note 

T^pTpq; ( Kielhorn ) vol. I p. 9- ( very dark ) 

is also a kind of sapphire or emerald. — the 

Tees attracted the eyes of all people; darkness obscures people’s 
'yes. is also an eye disease. (great lakes) ^:— - 

There were lakes in the forest; there are deep spots in the z^girr 
ilso. pqPli ?^ ^ q i Hc s p — the trees were green like emerald, parti- 
lulatly in Spring, Hence they are said to be the pleasure— hill 
if dark with emerald. as the trees were dark 

vith shade, they are represented to be hills of collyrium. For the 
ame reason they are fancied to be the darkness of As 

[Rfrg is supposed to be below the earth, the author says 

What means is difficult to say. A 

,nd 0 read srfa^lWRrJ (neighbours). The com. reads 

4. ft reflections, images. srf^...?nKrJ roay mean ‘the 
ishers, those that introduce.’ c/yHtJH — see p. 191. of 

he nights of the dark half. The trees were dark like STJTTftg. 

the venerable sage must not be far off. aterm 
i respect applied to a Buddhist. having''sjpped and 

jected water as a religious act. gattfa;?n^ (sudden rest) 

Tnqk: t?! w ( ««}• 3f«jri*sg...Tt^zr 

having assumed in bis he.art humility and having 
, .iant with his right hand on the shoulder of 
j* .was the younger of the two princes from lliilava, who were 
f the companions of Harsha in his boyhood. See text p. 12 L 17. 
j P. 7 3 11. 1-32 STST The principal sentence 

i is 3I»T The instrumentals from 

^ ore connected with cntsjTrnr^ (1. 8). sit- 

t ting on or reclining against posts. 

‘o euyo. {75^^; bower, hidden. (f^: ) ^: (passion) 

This may be an adj. of or may be taken independ- 
, cntly. by Jain philosophers, a sanctified teacher 
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of tlie Jaims, a The philosophy of tLe Jamas iscalle- 

3TTtrlX5R m the — *ee above p 113 

—this probably refers to the cect among Jams. 

— the com explains that these Trereasceticsthathsd 
abandoned the red robes peculiar to Bnddbist monks 
a devotee of » e or ^ ’ 

STifo, from according to ’ll 5 2 131 

that pulled out their hair 

foUpirers of thfvg r , the founder of 
the s\ stem • — the com renders it by Though 

:^PT is a ^ame of the irord ^ does not popularly mean 
The word arrt^ would mean as 3?^ is a name of 
5^ ghTT^rn t? — IS a materialist, an atheist, a follower of 
who held that there was no intelligent ruler of the unirer'«, 
that there was no soul, that there was no that only 

ST9I?rsi*Tm '^ns to be accepted and that all beings were created 
from the/owr elements Compare * «nT® 

P 150 ?rraTT% 3T^ 5[f?r T ipi 'S, followers of 

who was the founder of the Ij^rfqs; system that were 

students of the doctrmes of theTTpamsbads The T7paniahad»,« 
often called are works forming the last portions of the « 

«everal Vedas and are concerned with philosophical problems 
such as the ongn of the Universe, the relation of the indivi 
dual soul to the Supreme Spirit and so on. ? who 

belieied in as the cause ( or creator ) of the world This 
probablj applies to tho according to which is 

only which is refuted in the 

2 37-41 ) or to the system founded by nhpT which 
regards as the 

This probably refers to the school of alchemists ( called 
) who believed that mercury, if properly treated, ^ 
would make men immortal Etdc 

those that 

studied the Smritis, like those of Apastamba, Vasishtha, 
Baudhayana ilanu Ac — see p 113 tho'e ^ 

who studied the •^orifice This probably stands for the 
students of the system founded by «PiPi, m which 

the roost prominent place is assigned to sacrifice 313 ^ ^ 

^ .whose position ^ 

was^ that th| wenld^ lead to if^ 

/ 
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I.; compare ‘caj: Hi3i**ntr: 

vol III p. 58. •Il^of^i* followers of the 
SJH.IH iloctrines. In the JT^nTKtT '^’o are told that 

siKS; promulgated the «ra^ doctrines after receiving them 
from ^ i sTKR'nS’stsfRr 

5TK^S'MH^?3i^: n 340-112. dogmas, established 

truths. absorbed in ( Uie pursuit of their special 

philosophy ), pondering, repeating, doubting. glv- 

ing etymologies, szn^^o):. expounding. indicated, 

pointed out ( qualifies below ). this and 

the following nouns in the instrumental are to be connected 
with ?qr^:; iv{q . ( wailed upon ) even by monkeys 

that had taken refuge with tho ‘three refuges^nd that were 
engaged in doing the menial work about^^jjs (or of %?r), 

(Pilli Sanskrit ) — the three Refuges are 35 , 

(the Law) and (the assembly). Tho formula in which faith 
in these three is professed may be looked upon ns the er6do of 
Buddhism. It consists in repeating thrice the words 
,Ti«?JTft 'T^ ?ii 8 T ?n:«i n^urft’. parrot s, 

greatly devoted to Baddlia and skilled in his teaching, giving 
instruction in tho According toCandT^t^r is the Buddhist 
dictionary hy Vasubandhu. fCT^rRTPrf ?l^t- 

^ 5 rrci^ — that had secured the extinguishment of the 

^?I 8 ( sins ) by instruction in the The ( Pali 

) are ten and are the precepts regulating the life of a 
Buddhist monk. They are tho same as the ten ^ff^s for which 
see below. instruction in the v^. 

jt? Ahat.jiaiI-attain«I Jgrlit/ eniy'htcnment,! Ijv incessant 
listening to instruction. Owls (^if^) cannot see in daylight 
(’SlT^'ni). — the Jatokas are the stories of the 

former lives of 55 before.he bad attained perfect knowledge. 

is the tenth bohk of the Khuddakanikaya and contains 550 
Jutnkas or birthstories. is a term applied to in bis 

various hirths.before he attuned Buddhahood. |f[^(Pali — 
There are ten moral precepts laid down by Buddha, prohibiting 
the destruction of life, theft, impurity, lying, use of intoxic- 
ants, eating at forbidden boors, attending worldly amusements, 
use of unguents and ornaments, tbe use of a large or ornamented 
couch and receiving money. 
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•\rliosc n-itures l>^came mild by the ( practice of the ) moral 
precepts enjoined by 55 

^ egi^T tT^ ITT? ?PIT 

lie was the foremost of sages ai fi fH ' if — A 

{ emperor ) sits on a fg^ra^ ( throne ) which is only 
artificial ( t c it has the shape of a lion ), while f^c}|e^^, o 
sat on a real { lion-seat ) There is another idea ^ 

IS called or So seemed to be 53^ himself 

‘5*1^ ^TRcTT’ 3?Jro — deer licked his feet The 

|)Oet fancies that they drank from his feet tranquility of mind 
rfrqirr ^dd nee ‘5'qqpqr^ jftqiU ’ aPTo finp who pro- 

pitiated Srift tint was dear to his heart, means ‘good will 
towards the whole world *aTq 4 l ft«qf HqT^ com The 
1 oung dove looked like a lotus placed on the ear The word 
suggests another sense was as if his wife and he 
propitiated her by oifTjif^ (the qroqg) Beroove the comma 
after In this long passage and elsewhere Bana 

shows considerable acquaintance with Buddhist dogma and 
technique 3rf?{?r ^ the people were infatuated 

bj the rays of the nails of his right hand ( as he poured water 
into the beak of a peacock ) The shining and dark green neck 
of the peacock resembled an emerald water pot =q 

’ sw® The long neck of the peacock was like the neck of 
a jar Take away the comma after ^T^tcT {jastp p of 

with ^)— 3tllo qk^— 3iq 
was covered with a red robe and looked like 
the eastern quarter arrayed in the mellow light of morn gf^RsH 
( polished, wrought) ^91 inTT jrf^ qW ( of 

red and bright ( pure ) The quarters were redden 
ed by the glow of his body The poet fancies that he taught 
the quarters to assume the red robes ( peculiar to ^uddhist 
monks) freedom from insolence, modesty 57^ 

that resembled a night lotus slightly closed The is 

white his eye was white 3^^ STT^TT 

( trampled upon ) g^3pqq ^ ®TlrT « ( glossy ) 

and ( transparent ) while his eye was affectionate 

( ferq )j and jp}^ ( quiet unruffled ) ^ 

IS that he knew all the Sastras From the whole— ^ 

^rial world is produced See above p 12 q^OT^PTcT a cry * 
^us or ddvout follower of Buddha siq^lR’cT ^ 
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saw ( t. €. recognised ) an The Buddhists do not recognise 
an intelligent Supreme Ruler of the Universe. This contradic- 
tion- is got over by taking in another sense. is a 
worshipped by the northern Buddhists. 
though ho never faltered ( in tlio path of ), yet he clung to 
austerities. Ono who falters has to cling to something for 
support. light. he explained the proper 

worth of each tfiiog; light shows objects as they are. ^Wf^- 
;n^(l) those who want to see; (2) those who desire to 
have correct knowledge. fit to be 

approached. whose grace was to l)c prayed for e-ven 

by Fas’our. who was to be longed for es’en by 

the Soul. Sfjq the source of srq (inaudible pr.ayers). 

515;^ would mean ‘the source of zpr.* jjji U the first of the 
eight duyns o! ^3T^ra?rRihi»nsr^^iTTftti^j «i*TT!’ ir. 

30. %f?r circumference (i. e. tho utmost limit or 

reach ) of religious observances. roay also mean the 

seconed Anrja of Yoga, 

II- 32. essence, tho 

^reasuro of bliss or auspiclousness. the all-in-all 

of good conduct. -^Ve civility of courtcous- 

ncss i. e, the perfection of courteousness. qrt-.«?TJ the 
highest limit of compassion for others. f%fiW — Happiness 
itself would find pleasure in him. arntftw: 

in whom high regard ( for was produced by his 

&c. he uttered words of salutation and also bent 

his head. » 

P. 73 1. 33— p. 74 1. J6 ?7Rr 

possessing the magnificence belonging to noble persons. This 
qualifies “ot belonging to common men. 

goes with q?T^. he took 

him ( i. e. greeted him ) by his eye and heart. We may 
also connect with ^gfq and 

5 ^> 3 r<lT^ "Who ( ) rose up hurriedly (to receive^); 

having held together, disordered by his rising 

up. having raised up ( his hand ). ir<nsf — 

soo for these 67. 44-48, one of which is quoted on 
p> 20 above. highly thinking of that had 

come as a guest, as if he were hisj'KriJ. ^ 3,'ra:^ — this is 
the highest mark of respect that can be showd to a guest. 
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I^nperahvf' 2nd plural oiz(i^ to sit) ^sTTjTRT 

goodness IS in the case of the noble a fetter for tying fas 
though not made of iron it is quite proper 

— the idea IS — your very sight adds to the store of my 
merit (gcq) and that is a great farour in itself 
superfluous STgjTf ^he favour ( ti- hospitable treatment by ) 
and Ac ) ^ jnnTrf H «JTm ITHIT ^fT 

) — I accepted by you as your own by bestO'\ 

ing on me a favour whose standard is the eye t e your lery 
eye showed me the greatest favour possible qx the acts 

ofcmlity ( )» as offering a seat Ac make rae o 
stranger % e these civilities are to he shown to strangers 
only in. your presence to bare the bare ground as a 

seat is the highest pitch ( of honour } There is another mean 
mg also to sit even on bare ground in the presence of a person 
Ilk© you IS an impropriety (a violation of proper hroits) 
Bead eqf%- and take away the vertical line after it XF^TTFr^^ 
^ srfixqJF hj 8XTi^ *t^ ^3 jtstI ^ 

IS — when my body has bathed in the nectar of speech 

with you water for the feet tliat will only wash a part 
of my body is useless (smiifT) ‘’ntr qi?R srrftl^’^nT® If^e 
read fl% the meanin^ will Le 'when my 

tr/iole body has been I athe<I Ac then my lemainin^ hero iii 
a particular spot before you will 1 o the height of impropriety 
Tins IS not very lia} py 

p 74 1 1"— P 75 1 13 ^ ^ 

great politeness ( gixit ) is really the true ornamdnt of the 
powerful ( and not jewels Ac , which arc mere stones ) ipT?^ 
ue who rules powerful 
icccdo to the words ( of tho sago } 

( fetters ) ^ 59?r n portion ef time 

‘qiq aw* ^ the idea is —ho subsisted ' ^ 

^ on fruits and roots only consequently liis breath was fragrant 
"WTien he opened liis lips ho ns if sent fortli ( in tl e form of 
lus breath ) a Ijower of creepers fragrant with vliito flowers | 
His white teeth were like flowers aT«xq^X ( catnip ) 
qXT («(/ of ®?5r^) — from this day 

this ^f»TTx ( worldlv life ) is not only not to U- 1 hnned, but has i 
become ft to bo saluted ( prni<cd ) »TTt ^ that has 

manifested i#s excellent e*«ence is often «poken of as 
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but no-w it is ( ga:l>eing opposed to sr^ represented 
byarinsreK)- Or ^ ^ 

^ f^’ 3ni»» ’W'hat "wonders may not 

living beings see 1 The meaning is: — your splendid form is the 
greatest wonder in this world. Tlmt being seen, a living per- 
son may be blessed to see many wonders, that are less marvel- 
lous. presented unexpectedly, 

g&es with s:?nniT goes with 

beloved of the gods. Bana uses the word in the same way 
as As'oka does in his edicts. As'oka calls himself fqzf. 

The TTfmpq uses it in a good sense % I • 

§;fRf oTig^iTTplt^’ on V* 3. 14 ( Kielhorn vol.TI p, 405 ). 
But later Sanskrit gramomrians assign the meaning of 'fool' to 
this word. my mind has no longing for the happiness 

of final emancipation. TVe must read 1^%® with C. 
also may be made to yield (though rather in a far-fetched way) 
the same sense. f^ff% cessation of the round of births and 
deaths ). But the com. says 

who gives.life t. e. who protects and supports. 55 : 1 ,. .BTxq: bles- 
sed even are those merits, of -which thou art the fruit (the 
fulfilment ). Compare the words <)t ^; g qw^»i; «.» 

( text p. 24 ). m' 

3t...qT: that constitute all your limbs. ^ 5 q:...q: fortunate is 
manliness in that it has resorted to you. qcHsR to say the truth. 

Once more faith in human birth 
has been generated in me. He means : — np till now I had 
looked upon human birth as an unmixed evil, a thing to fly 
from; but now I think it has some inherent good in it. 

^ don’t desire to see Iho working of Cupid; bat in yonr 
person I have seen Kama ( i. e. you are as handsome as qip;). 

— the idea is:— that your words aro so sweet is 
natural; you are yourself full of and so your words ( the 
effect ) must possess tho quality of tho cause (you). 

Compare II. 1. 21 se;.* There is a 

well-known fqpi ( maxim ) V.rr'ia'JIT 

"inft oven though I reflect deeply I cannot fancy who your 
teacher could li.tve been { in this Iinmility ). jjviqpj; — there 
'is a suggestwl idea. A village also may become -jjq (tenantless^ 
'when nobody has a long life. family; bamboo, Tf 
'supposed tliat pearls were found in bamboos. Seo*f ’ ^ 

27 
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gtf 3TRq ^ free from disease or hurt restless 

cJ^ ^ zppj;— who are we to offer (iruits 

and roots that wo share in commoa with all the foresters)! 
The idea is — there is nothing in this forest that I can call my 
■own, fruits and roots belong to the foresters as well as to me So 
I cannot offer them to you as something special. spjtV 
this wretched body, that was never made useful to others, 
belongs to us is the ago of sin, so jneSns ‘sinful body’ 

C and T strangely enough translate ‘But this wretched body 
of ours IS only for another s service ’ esipzi all that has 
been left to us IS for the welcome of our friend (52) He 
says — All that I can call my own is my wretched body, hut 
that was never made useful to anybody But that is all that 
15 left to me and I shall use it for welcoming you my friend 
he means —besides my body, I possess a few 
drops of learning that are completely at my disposal. 31^ 
but my affection for you does not stop to consider whether 
they ( ) will be of any use to you. In my affection 
foi you I place my learning at your disposal, whotber useful 
to you or not does not matter C and T translate ‘our fnen^ 
ship cannot hesitate how.to make use of them ’ This is not 
correct Read ^or He says that he 

would not press him to tell, if thereby he was likely to hinder 
even the smallest business of his ( i^^’s ) 

( adj of words of which are not to be kept secret 

^ Separate ^ is seen to 

be as if af&icted. 

P. 7 5 11 14— P 7 6 1 C^nng 

(adj of ) that shows the flurry ( pf your mind due 
to my arrival ) that supports (» e encourages, glad 

dens ) the heart 913 qrrfq though I do not 

deserve to be treated with respect f^prer ‘ 

the sole tie that keeps up ruy life 
tie, suport continuity He means that he continues 

to live because of her — is the object of ^ 

The student wiU notice that all the letters from egir to 
are short abounding in 4^ fuh 

^ 3TT{» •^JT For se6 p G6 t 

3fw where the journeys of travellers are*J 

’ by^uge buffaloes reed a kind of grass 
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pit. 3^: Jt^mr.-aPTrsR.rWIT^-'we are not Bt ( destined ) 

to make sticli presents pf’giad tiditigs to you. 

jiPT; of an age irhen jaissioos are restrained. crrcfT 
srgl^ "wliose eye -was fall of tears.- there is 

a very pitiable occurrence, gq^ misfortune. sjjn’ ijcTj^f. 
^... 55717 seems to hare seen prosperity in 'former 

days. ^nTT..»^PT ^ r ^ honour her before her life leaves her. 

"JiFTTS spg—^qra^* favour - her ■with suitable 

comforting words. even insects 

when onc6 -within your sight have, never died before, ssthtj 
an^T^ wlio suspected that she was his sister. W«^£a : 
as if melting inside. *For ^f^^pTFT,' see p 42. 
qjry; "whose throat was choked up. fqqjsr 575 , ,2^27 whose 
accents -tfere broken. would ^she bo. still alive? 

what sort of woman is she in. appearance ? , ^ . 

P. 7fi I. T— P. 78 I. 26 fTOT-.ft^rcd'ilfdfa. (Ntt by 
the bank; by chance. ferr.-. ?){ri<Fll frightened by the 

lotus beds withering through frost. humming. . He com- 
pares the weeping of, females to the hum of bees and the tones 
of lubes. being ' touched gently with the Bngers. 

were tuned* ’to a high protracted 
tone. < t tf |T a^»n i K ot the strings of lutes, ippt ?ir: qftF^in 
which the note was ^ne ( and not coinplex ). 8r»T 1* defined 
in the I* 27 as ‘^n^n- 

iipT^samode of which see above . p. 206. 

tVith m^os ‘incessant.’ that caused 

loss of firmness 1. e. that agitated me. The principal s6ntcncc 
« ‘^...sRsSHT h 25).,.^PrtT?t(p. 

L 23.). fq'...s)^«7— this and the • follotring instram'entaJs 
qualify below, aTg^nr: ?rT«rJ ’T^ 

trom whoso toes shattered by pieces of stones blood ’ 
was oozing. inf^sTj «•' 5^* §57 

whose eyes became contracted by the sharp pain of 
the points of tho long S'ara grass that entered their heels 
( qrfll&T ni. ). siepft^ ^g; ^ whose feet 

could not move owing to tho swelling caused by the fatigue of 
the journey, sivq#? from sqfum: 35TT! (ankles) 

■§3 TCT ?rm due to stakes or posts ( from ^rrg ). 

qxtq (inflammation) - gjTsiI (ankle-joints)^; (pain) ^ 
’UT^TT or^T ( l<^s ) TniT sTRt: 
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» com Or wc may take as the name of a dis 

case like rhenmatism or gout The descnhes the 

disease called ^ or as follows — ‘jn^ 

I sif*(qirii<'5i2:<i n ^ 

t ^ qrfl i) 

5Tra 5[5r»^ ?r^ 55^niI?:Q Il» in 16 2, 4-5 fqf&^ calf of the 
leg •^rezrr ( V twisted fibres of date palms ) srr^ STTS 
'iraRMT ^ ?r^ is a plant ‘^otherwise call 

ed ^iKiquIl ( torn ) is a 

plant called in Marathi ( prominent ) 

Rs'hdl %7T ( bodice cloth ) 

sTr55f*??TT% ( held ) sTiimnSr esrrwqjTf^ 3^r 
(adj of 03 rR!%) (scratched) g^riTR 

*T^ (teased, pained) qrtH With the pointed 

horns of deer they dog up roots ic for their food and 
their arms were weaned by the exertions For qjjjf&sT, 
see p 101 ?ip^5!R^r ( absence of betel ) ( dry ) gg 

fhr 3Tpi?s^tqj5i ^ Ereryone knows ho^r 

welcome an en*IBqr fruit is in ones childhood when one 
IS thysty jr^ifgrrRr 8TT55rr ^dRt The flowers of ^ 
grass struck their eyes^ which became red and swollen 
sgtfapg^yycn ting of present p of IV 1 F to swell ^rft^T 
^d ' R l si f ^ They applied red arsenic ( Marathi irsRfla ) to 
their swollen eyes The eietlf^ni^ ( chap 16) preset 

xbes red asscnic for swollen eyes Vl I 

l« 3 {r% 

^ II 3 » ^ ( small curls ) 

^Tpr to whom tender foliage 
served as an umbrella ( against the sun ) og^ 

^ iTT^ g f lg ffr ^ that made a bundle of the fibrous 

roots of lotuses their provisions ( in their wand<*nngs ) 
For trr^, see p, 212 of^ ftfIfIT cWT ' 

51^T that placed mango oil in a cup made of the outer 
(hard) covering of cocoanut fruit placed in a loop (f^OT) 
made of the hems ( ) of their China made garments There 

IS another reading ( the oil of pine ) 

% arf q^J T full of deafmutes, hunch hacked persons, 
dwarfs deaf men and barbarians that were helpless through 
grief and of whom only a few remained We must read *■ 

ffer ^J^n^t) for which «ee p 99 These are usually described as 

r 'V * 
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the attendants and guardians oE the ladies of the harem, 
a low person, one not an Aryan. The com.’says 
I So it takes 

in the sense of ‘eunuch.’ her grace which cover- 

ed every thing by its brilliance did not' leave her even in mis- 
fortune. A person born of a noble family does not forsake his 
master or friend even in adversity, qfgr- • - qi l q | tbe tender 

( and therefore reddish ) shoots of creepers were reflected in 
her bright complexion. The poet fancies that her body 
was reddened by the bloody wounds of sorrow ( and not by 
red shoots ). ) means ‘juicy.’ Read for 

qz^8. 0 |;^ ^ Her feet were red 

with blood from wounds caused by sharp grass. The poet 
fancies that it was Alaktaka dye which ladles usually appli- 
ed to their feet. In the forest they had no but 

blood took its place, habit. ficTI sW that* 

was shaded, that had lost its lustre. There 

is a pun on jjpn'* STPKT— Vq PtP I. that surpassed esven sipRTSt 
in ?g*Rrr ( being vacant-minded, being n void ). J?or snqiT?r 
and se® above (text p. 2 11. 1-2). frr§cR?RiT sbe 

was fainting; earth has no InteUigenco (^r^)in it. (it is 
si^® heaved so many sighs that she seemed to 
be all sighs ( t. e, wind ). jSxplaln the following clauses simi- 
lary. ^P 5 nqJ heat; grief, — she had no support (t.c. 

she had nothing that could keep up her drooping spirits }; 
sn^rqr ^Iso without support; it rests on nothing. 
she was trembling (through grief); lightning flashes are 
tremulous, g^: ( pearls ) ( fine silken robes) 

aigmP r 5R5T^ (paintings on cheeks d:o. ) injT(with 

She had no ornaments &c. on her person, as she had 
escaped* from imprisonment and she was in grief. Tho com. 
takes as one word The 

gi^ t Tsidl is a mythical plant that was supposed to yield what 
was desired by its votary. It may also drop down griir, &c* 
In this case we must take ^ as equal to ( vehicles ) and 
take gtpT^i ( ornaments ) by itself. — tho woman was in 

^a great forest; is in the great garden of Indro. Tho com. 

tekes ^ in the sense of 5RT. Then wo may explain that tnft* 
which is one of tho was produced from the sea 

( wq^r) at the time of the churning, ’’ 
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fw^bo is insolent by falling 
( 0^ *'1^6 great king her husband ) g-dHia'J I rf - 

^ ?r^: (avith whose limbs were way 

ward by the fall of the head of &c. ijf jtcIT^ — the Ganges came 
down to the earth from the matted hair of f^; the woman 
was lying on the earth ( through grief ) or walking on the 
earth ( as she had no \ehicle ). 5q?fl^ brought the Ganges 
from Heaven, which fell on the head of and which thought 
would crush #a^TY 

^ 43. 6. oqi^qH^T^ — her feet (tn^ ) were 

grey ^ with pollen) the rays of the moon also were grey. 
Eemove the comma after ifg^. she wished that 

death might take her away to her deceased husband) the moon 
also goes to another sphere in the morning, ^snrcyiitlr®! 

jjrhrT her long and white eyes 
were wearied by shedding tears and became dim. If the water 
of the Ganges goes very low, then the lotus bed will show 
its long and white roots ( ^ ). For see pp. 37, 63. Eemove 
the comma after languid by the 

fierce heat of the sun; a closes its petals in the sun.^ 

the woman -wa^disappoinfed at her wretched state 
( ); the dame of the lamp at dawn is made to fail by the 

wiok ( ) being burnt, her body was pale; the 

flame also becomes dimmer and dimmer. siRt- 

■'^ho was saved by the perseverance of her 
attendants in dissuading her. 

being saved from the attack of on elephant near her 
( with the woman had bathed in a lake 

before she burnt herself in grief; the plunged in a deep 
lake, srf^ she was in deep thought, she was 

resolved on dying. separated from, ^...qr she was 

exhausted by ^ wandering and was empty of life ( as she « 
had resolved on dying ), — her hair was disshevel- 

led) she was absorbed in finding the means of dying, 

^ she had placed her hand on her mouth ( in deep . 
thought ) and her lips were also ^ent. 

— here and with the foUowing instrumentals we have to V 


supply the word with her kindred and* t 

graceful gestures all gone. her ears were bereft w 

.(of^oraament&) and her spirit was drooping. STK^S effort, 
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undertaking, because. j$lj 6 ’iras a-wido\r. , -stp^e— 

her attendants fell . at her feet ^ to dissuade '>her from .dyingj 
ind points of'grass pierced her feetl • 53 ^?!— ^-her eye iras down- 
:ast; .she had enshrined in her* heart her husband. 
ler hair was loose and not tied into a braid. • — 

she was so miserable that it seemed that the whole stock of 
ler merit was ejchausted, — she had only a few atten- 

lants left; she Had not long to lire, she was careless 

[ or lazy ) in opening { her eyes ). ' It'wiU be noticed that the' 
iuther employs pairs of adjectives that are opposed in sense, 
;uch and and 

STT ^ iT g broken in hopes ( i. a. she had.no hope left ). 
she was empty of energy or vitality. a;«n’...ft^she was full 
)£ worry ( lit. tenanted by). .;^qi deserted by her heart. 
TNT...srr^ a receptacle of agomes.' 3 Tq...^ 7 ^'the abode of viois-. 
litudes. want of steadiness, langour, • fainting. ‘ 

effort, sho was tho highest pitch of despondency, 

^-.-the other side i. e. highest point of lielplessness. 
jijspn-; sorrows, distress. This is a faronrito sentiment, with 
DSija; compare ‘er^ gffraKftl 

RT^o p. 135. ^ 5 TW ^tr tow shall, 

[ address this noble lady 1 Compare the end of tho for 

i* passage in a similar strain 

[t. 237; — He means that he is a' perfect stranger 

vnd so cannot use the very affectionate mode of address 
,vhich is only appropriate in parents Ac. flattery. She was 
>0 young and he was comp-arativcljr so aged that there would' 
lave been no semblance of truth in calling her 

honouring one’s own self. Ho would be placing himself 
>n an equality with her by calling her a sister. — Ooly 

ler attendants can call her ‘your ilajesty’; I^am not one of 
hem. not clc.ar, very general (mode of address), 

1 lay female votary of 5 ?: as distinguished from a Bhikshuni. 
!kn is one that reveres the vis. 3 : 5 , ^ and 

hserves the first five for which see p. 223. — to call 

'ler without knowing whether she is one alre.'idy, would 

>0 only expressing my desire that sho should be a follower of 
JS. accepting the- position of a servant of bers 

[ which I am not ). sre...f^35t SoUable to ordlhary .women 



( and not to one so exalted os she feemed to be ). 

to address her as ‘longlived one’ would be distasteful to her in 

her present condition ( when she wanted to die ). 

7^7^ — to address her as ‘fortunate one’ would bo opposed to 
her present state ( when she was a widow ). that 

mode of address is not approved of by ascetics. to 

call her a girl would bo disrespectful to her. ^ttri* 

buting old age ( which does not exist in her ). “ is a suit- 
able ^rm for an elderly lady. opposed to the 

result which she is experiencing. common to 

all ladies ( high or low ). not well-bred, rude. 

— as long as the cause of grief is not removed, so long 
one cannot ask her not to weep. 7niT—nT?r ^ were to say 
‘be comforted’, what is that on which she is to rely for con- 
^ Eolation 1 — these words are addressed to anybody and 

are very formal, stale, ‘sftoj ^ ^ 

3W> ( Vrar** «fFTn ^PTRrr? ei^’ )• 3^...^ ‘ore you well 
or happy 1’ because her very surroundings indicate 

tliat she is not. see p. 35. oTRfiTT' K? ^ 2;^ who had 
the appearance of a venerable lady. variegated 

partially grey hair. very pathetic. Connect 55;^ with 

srfcninT ( accepted ) ^ mi stil* 

ful ( or assiduous ) in their vow taken by them o! removing 
the sorrows of others. ^t*raTJ=^5T*. — o lady is 

honoured and made much of in her father’s house. So is qi^r 
in the teaching of qj^uiy and are two out of 

the four Appamaniiaa ( ), the other two being gf^ 
and — the saints that follW ( *• c. g?:). 

^*1®. ft is the duty 

of immis to strive to attain the next world. C and T trans- 
late ‘the religion of the Munis is a means to attain the 
next world.' This is not correct. The argument is* — ' 
the highest gtnj, gog leads to and fs the laitf 

down for gfJrs. You, being a must therefore save the life 
of our mistress. overwhelmed by misfortunes. | 

those whose words are distressed ( ». e. convey 
the distress they ore in ). is the land of the ^3:s t. 

those that have attained wonderful powers (such as the eight \ 
)• The idea is those that are distress- 
• will 0nd that good men are their land of promise and that 
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the good will remove tbetr\ distress. Tho construction is 

fqg; refers to ^5 refers to her husband jj^r* 

by tho journey ( of ^ The reading of B supplies a 
gap. Tho text does not refer to her mother nor to 

without support. rfpiroRl refers to tho king of 
Malva who killed spirited by nature. 

53^37^ sra%: hy calamities ( befalling her ) 
ouo after another. Or?T...3r^not minding her elders that dis- 
suade her and whom sho never disobeyed before oven in dream. 

whoso rcfjuests were not violated even in play, 
helpless. rpTT— what you say 
[ I gather that ) her sorrow is boyond the reach of my words, 
yuj: (sfPrsTpr:) rren: whoso thoughts are holy, 

afterwards (after that ’moment), aiwpbn request, 

f*T^ capable of piercing &c. by the 

sayings of ^ and his own illustrated by examples. 
jinR^:. nRraiRi >( 3 . =iHi-!ftTi%: V bis olo^wsnt 

ivords weighty with various texts. 51 ^( 50 ^ 1 ) *P?rr*'* 

will place her on the path of enlightenment, 
mornrt W I MI < distressed ) jrvt rrf^. ■ 

P. 78 1. 27— P. 80 h 2C 

vrrfRfHi). — whoso mind was depressed ( by 

sorrow). sn^.- tniT. whose doubts 

ivere dispelled by the very condition ( of that woman ) that 
agreed in all features with (that of his sister), a 

Buddhist ascetic.* goes 

if wo can honour her somehow while she is alive i, e. if we can 
reach the place and find her alive. refers to 

the pupjl of "who had seen srf^s^nTFf ^ W. 

— connect with ( started). drink 

tng the distance by his rapid steps, ( from the desidera 

live base of ^ ) desirous of dying. 'Readur^qi^. The root ir 
is the same as in vn^^- ^he earth is (supporter), 

it must support even n^q^fV. Jnil«h<.*f5q was His 

daughter therefore is the daughter of the earth, was 

the ancestor of See p. 1 (text, 4th d^dw). 
refers to q^qq?, husband of overwhelmed 

with various agonies ( enpf; ),^ ^ ^fqhTq% why dSst thou nol 
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enlighten ( Also whj (lo^t thou noc bring to conscionsness] 
thou art aaleep when your dcrotccs arc sufferia 
torment's, yq. pirthl to the house of yqs. 

nlnnjs nssocLntcd ■with line. Th*o foremost duty of i 

king is to protect TIio com. says 5?::’. trn?- the snu. 

called ungrateful because it docs not help 

though she guarded it jealously Many women 
aro dcscriltcd ns rising superior to all difficulties bj their 
«( chastity ). wlmt havo her auspicious 

mirks 6 cttlc<l for her I The Ide.! is* — is this the end that 
the auspicious mirks on her body indicatc<l would be hers! 

''■AS an nfins of (see p. 1 text ). 

the world of tlio dead is croel. dec! ire. 

extremely cruel. JtrnfiJ *" thou hast secured 

^Ihy desire. Tjp^rrft— Tliis ( qpmO 5 following aro 

the tumes of the attcmlmts of making 

ready to kill Ihemsehes along with their roijstrcss. ijfi...qT?rr 
this creeper has already been taken by mo. The idea is —tike 
another creeper for using it as a halter to kill yourself. 

Sho is called p) » nvf| because fi|;i | tj s are supposed to, 
dwell on boughs. why do you still beat your head! 

The idea is there will be an cod of grief soon. So don’t bent 
your head now. 5 ^...^: your friends are 

going far off t. e. they arc all going to a land whence there ix 
no return and where you and they may never meet, 
in this camp of corpses ( after the women have killed them 
selves ). this is addressed to some Shil woman of 

the forest who befriended them. 
there is a question hero and in 

how will you dwell in the city of the desad which is hatcfulT 
you arc illumined {». c. made famous) 4 jy your 
resolve to sacrifice your life in the princess’ misfortune. ^ •• 
(utr who know your lot viz. preparing to fall from a precipice. 
’ZliK see p. 117. ^srir fan. Separate sft*** 

S^' ® room to go round the fire. ( buds o£^ 

S'* ) 3TTf^cIPk ( filled with ). Bemoio the line after 

Ob ! chowriebearer ! again hold the chowric to the neck.^ 
This hardly makes any sense. ' So we must read 
the meanin" being ^olasp mo W the neck for the last time.’"* 
.. ^ you must forgive piy unchecked laughs due to 
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jests. that k»v^3t ^irtties not found among villag- 
ers (t. e. noble). . room, bids farewell. .;n2^...nra 

•who managed dramatic performances for>iyou. last. 

ho^ many times? generally all creation 

comes to this (i. e. • all created beings have to suffer these 
reverses of fortune ). why do you comfort . ( or cn • 

courage ) me still 1 what has ( my present ) tondi- 

tion to do with consolations (t. c. I am past all consoling 
words). I have disregarded the •wooing ^of my 

mind ) by my loving friends by falling at my feet. 5^: §; — 
to turn the back towards, leave behind, disregard, — 

you who are persistent (in dissuading me by holding fay feet). 

27fT-‘’ 3m». JIfTrfiTRr— chamberJain. fET^Ihavo 
seen you ( ».. e. I am at least fortunate enough, to have seen 
you when departing this life ). the fruit or 

reward of actions. she probably refers ,to ^ her* 

older brother. ^:...srvTni: this is my last salntation, at the 
time of departing to the nest world. *555;^: com. It 

seems to be a Dea'ya..word. It will be perceived that here 
^thete is a change from grief to joy, which suggests the.coming 
of Harsha, according to the common, ^Hef of Sanskrit ppets 
expressed in the words g»Trf^ 

^ relying .upon 

whatfqt^ — the threfabing c£ the }e£t eye in the case o£ 
women is a good oiuen. |;UT vain dost thou stop or 

stay. ^ 1 A when preceded by err ^“d takes the 
only. ‘sqTC‘IR:’^5R!’ ‘ff. 1-|3* 62. ^RRi^on .a milky tree 
( like the figtree, or &c. ). The crow sitting on milky 
trees was a good omen. Kote I 

ir Sf " 95. 33; see piso 95. 1« and 
1* neighing, to the north. = 

■supply?^-*. • 


P. 80 1- 27— P. 81 1. 25 is to ^ 

be connected with ( h'31 ). ( the touch 

of his hand ) that as if dropped a' flood of. juice capahlh of 
"restoring life from the herbs tied on his forearm, fq- bad 'on 
^lis forearm some herbs by way, of amulets, „His touch revived 
the poet fancies that it was the jiace of those herbs that 
^revivedher. qT:r%...¥ix^( touch) that , as if emitted the in 
• concei^ible power of tlie jewels 3a his bracelet, ItVas believed 
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that various drugs and jewels hadjoiystcrious powers; compare 

on II. l. 27. 

aw®. aT^-yf^^di — his bright nails 
resembled the moon’s rays, which shower nectar ( t. e. a sensa- 
tion of coolness and pleasure). fgRrt: 

opened her eyes. a r tiH^iRg 3 ttjttw ^hose 

arrival was not thought to be possible. 

( ^ which was full on account oi his 

sudden appearance, erf^r^: ?rtWI Connect 

zrer(adi. of O^). she 

shed such floods of tears from her two eyes that there seemed 
to be two river channels ( jpin^: ) at tbeir mouth let loose. A 
river at its mouth is very fulL ojj^^TT goes with 
, tfW ■*rK^ ^ w Rg t *ng: whose sorrow became 

manifested by the great feeling of affection fdr his sister that 
s wept over him. 55 ^ ^trfrrs (covered) ?TOTt. enw’ elder brother. 

^^op and then weep again ( after some time ). 

tfaUAMHt ; whose throat was choked by a flood of tear«,^ 

due to the completio n ^R?^) of the numerous griefs 
that she had suffered for a long time. resembing 

that of a drum ( ). being led away. ^ptT >n 

that way t. e. by the incidents that had happened. 

having allowed some time to pass, brought 

by his pupirwho was informed by a secret sign. fq<ijy g 
sigsTcJ^IT^ Her eyes red with weeping resembled a' red 

lotns. If we read for then the meaning is ‘her eye 
. red with weeping warlike a red lotus sprung from the water 
of hw long ^continued flow# of tears.’ *r?TTJ* 

wjiose eyes again filled with tears by tho shock of 
hearing that he was familiar with her husband, alia-* 

sion; blow. STTW— §*f 

whose eyes moistened because his serenity was broken 
. by the flood of rising tears that he checked with effort. q^TfS 
turned aside. — this is addressed to ^ 

P. 81 h 26— p. 82 h 27 3?V ^ 

obeying the observances of the world. J 

^ attentively. 5 j=qT beside herself through / 

•wief. sf^Rnr: sni^: srfnj^ . 
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Benteil to take food when Marsha had made efforts to offer 
oblations to ker dcceased'husband t. «. she ate vrhen sW saw 
that Pindas bad been offered to her husband. sr^Rr— 

she had been imprisoned in Kanoj by the king of Malva that 
killed her husband ( text p. 41 ). -connect with 

Is governed by the tumult 

of the Gauda king. What this was is not clear. The order in 
which the events are arranged hero shows that the king 
caused some tumult in Kano; before was treachirously 

murdered hy him. But we know that the king of Malva took 
EKp^jPRTby killing If wo read ^finrsfinr:, the sense 

is not much improved. But if we read then the 

meaning is:— ‘he heard how his sister was sent away from Kanoj 
out of her prison by a noble named jjh at the time of the 
tumult caused hy the king.’ With this reading it is easy, 
to say that the* tumult refers to the treachery of the Gauda 
king against whose death naturally heard after 

escaping from imprisonment. despising, giving 

«p- struck down, faint. eq^r^T^T undertaking, com* 

^ mencement. up to. in a lonely spot, 

> little by little, refers to arcn^ST* ( tho moon ). 

■ arriftj— the moon has 27 wives, the actfdCi : 

very brilliant by the advent of youth ( cffj, of >. 

the ear-ornament of night. irw ffUqi: ( family 

priest) fqq^— am®. 

matron. qsftqV"^ w t wH - Wishing to make her 

bis wife. q^qRr is & denominative verb from q^, according to 
*gq extremely fickle. for 

her seduction hy the moon, see p. 60. 

• stf?rq^qr whose love for him was -excessive. arffl^qqT 

charmiog in every gesture, ^...qkqia;, out of respect for the 

* words of all the gods. (aT®q?ft«). 

* o beautiful woman -( qmTO* 

*sm®« rising from the- mountain in the 

t east, ‘emr^ I’ ^m®. often ' have 

r the word as in ftqrrv^^’ qjis;®. 

^T^nr^. <!«««-* q?T the cheek of which 

# was dimpled with a smile. . Sanskrit poets compare the 
^ cheeks of beautiful women with the moon. ' Compare 

I. 57. ?r5rTS;: ‘hlPl%«e4l'>4v ffW—the geni- 

28 * ’ . 
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tivo is used in accordance Trith fehe ^ 
explained above. means ‘being in the^ 

heavens* and '^rhich resembles in sound means 'at 

ease*. Vf’IsTW &c-’ «ra®. qualifies ofq^, tfig* 

iTKT ( papil ) *rw. en^: pearl oysters 

drank them. is seen in 

the sky and not in Bnt the pearls were like stars and^ 

being taken to made the latter look like tlie sky. 
a neckksce with a single string of pearls. The moon is said 
to be the lord of plants also. 1^*T^ 

*ren: m Or we may 

dissolve as ‘ ^ ^ *, The moon is cool and 

has also nectar in it. wore. jwl sfR 

^inr ^ is a famous name among the BuddhistSr The 
cKfifolt (I. 17&-173) refers to him as a king that lived 150 
years after Buddha. In the ??3i»TnTw(l ( XTV. 392-407 ) he 
is represented as an adept in minister of 

a king called . The ^ 

— t. <• the lord of the Deccan, the penin- 
sula of India, with seas to the east, south and west. C and T 
think that ruled 'over and ?iT?(ri^^PT. 

S' But that is not Correct, The kings of the Deccan were repre- 
sented as lords of the three oceans, while universal kings were 
represented to be lords of the four oceans. Compare 
(text p. 60 1. 16 above) and the words 
in the 2nd and the words 

applied to king ‘ypRiPl’ { ) iu the Hasik Inscrip*, 

tion (No. 2 )j vide Bombay Gaxetteer vol. 16 p. 650. King 
m^T^is there styled * giy4>^^ I ^eqyq(^6 l 4yq>W .* € 1 34 ^^ i®- 
the name of a family of kings of whom many were named 
5Ittraf^. although entertaining persons Hke you 

by gifts seems to be an insult. wtqf^«n looking upon it as a 
\ medicine. who has set about to protect all beings. 

> f^'**^Wr "with the object of protection against 

V. poison. ^ p^alf ?RT. 

P. 82 1. 28— p. 83 1. 25 

*P*nsrT: while it was being untied, ^srq: ^ that found 

their opportunity ( of illuminating the world ). ( bril-^ j 

) *1^' ( %r: ) q^. ^ the quarters were simult* 

... ^ ^usly rendered bright. the trees as if bios* 
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somod forth from their ve^y roots, longing for their budding 
brides— the creepers. The .idea is that the splendour of the 
same that would be seen if trees blossomed forth 
even from their roots. In this and the following clauses the 
author tries to convey the effect of the whiteness and brilliance 
produced by the unveiling of the bright nechlace ' of pearls. 

— As the rays of the spread all round, it seem* 

ed as -if •^g 5 *(that have white wings) were flying for 
lotus fibres. wK — by the very weight of the flowers, 

the pollen was scattered about. 

bright with the numerous pointed leaves made manifest 
by the opening of the inside { of the bud, that was .at one 
time closed ). Tlie flower Is pale*whito and bright. tVe 
should read for 33 ^^. the niglib lotuses 

seemed to wake up, bristling with their opening petals. 

fi( 3 ’ ilo. There is a suggestion. The 
petals of ( white ) resemble the teeth- 'When a hand- 
some woman gets up from sleep and yawns, ■ her gleaming 
teeth are seen. ^ HWT 

?!T«WT^Tns:?WT. smiles and laughs are white. The 

teeth of ^?(^^5TTS would send forth rays, flowers are 

white. . 53^1^515 trw ^ 

they bloomed forth smiling without restraint with, the fila- 
ments of their loosened buds, deer have white tails. 

q755T;(haIr)qg5^5^^ (circle) WR«Rr-‘ 

( swelling ) ( foamy ) utwe tU- ( ripples ) 

Foam is white. The light of the full - moon 
resembled the light of the the pearls resembled 

stars (which pearls are fancied to be 
anniRTT: it?r. The ideS*is:— 

the quarters were obscured by the ashes of the forest fires; 
but if water wore poured over, then the bright <Jay would shine 
forth. The was like the fair faces of the women ( 

and her attendants) that were washed after being tear-bedewed. 

thick. STT^^^.-.s^g; again and again opening and closing^ 
his eye that was overpowered by the rays ic. filling • 

All the quarters ( with ?iff^); fulfilling all desires ( with 
the row of pearls resembled the. spray 
from the trunks of fi rtists, when it is collected in a row ( q%). 

(qWTJ 3^' having pearls thickly aAranged; (q%?r 



g^f^)free from cloud (with cEo'li;^ turned into a 

streak. The necklace waa like autumnal moonlight. 

(jRit w^hieh 13 clearly marked by the central 

jewel ( with )j which is marked with clear foot-prints. 

road for moTing about. The pearls looked hke 
the stars of the Great Bear. Only the latter change their 
position in the sky from erening to morning. which 

fell from the hand ( because of the round and 'glossy pearls ), 
that were without a constellation (with^f^'^). sifinpJ 
snm J *niT ( ) that cast into the 
shade the powerful magnificence of the ornaments in the whole 
world; eifinjjr: (ashes) qqr 

surpassed the glory of the ashes of who is the ornament of 
the whole world, belonging to ( i- e. ). fli? 

placed the digit of the moon on his head. IotjT-’stst®. 

possessed of the quality of whiteness (with 
possessed of whiteness and thread ( with H 4 iN 7 ^ ). 
white. The was as if the whiteness of q'Iiupk oome 

out of it, < [ 4K« <rf?irar* Tho Ganges goes round 

sereral mountains. The had passed through the hands^ 

of many kings. The Ganges purifies a man and prevents his 
falling into hell ( ), The would remote poverty. 

wipRT: (’R’ith 

^ ( moving ) ( fine silk cloth ) ( with 

qffp s r). A banner is carried in front ( 3 ^.*^ ) and its 
cloth is waving, n^...»TiRr of the approach (siT»R5) of the posi- 
tion of a great emperor. announced hke a trcfl^T 

great position that was to occupy. A banner also indicates 
the existence of (a temple of) 

white like camphor (with i t« 6 m<^ ). “Iso is (thickset), 

strong and white; or it is white hke camphor. is fv who 

sat facing ( ) the necklace, means also. Or a ^ 

king ( ) when favourable ( ) smiles on the man with ' 

whom he is pleased. = ^ (with ij^fi^). a bridegroom. 
The garland at the time of gratifies the desire of the ^ 

bridegroom when thrown round his neck. The - 

fulfilled the highest ambitions and was white like flower^ 

[ ^^). The world bride as if ch(»e ^ as the bridegroom by .. 
the garland-necklace, — the necklace could not j 

e? gazed att’being surrounded by its own ( dazzling ) rays. 
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A laughing woman may ccj*er her face with her own hands 
( then it would bo difficult to sec her smile. 
is fancied to bo the smile (both being white ) of the earth 
indicating its love for (^). gentle laughter. For 

I P* reading “ not so good. is 

white. 57 ^ 1 ^ rosary. It is ?cr*P?^r to bo absorbed in ini ( state 
policy), (treasury) and hT'R (army); ono who takes a rosary 
(t. e. becomes an ascetic) is intent upon mastering the numerous 
^a7Uras (hymns or spoils), ^...^j^that ( ) was cn orna- 

ment of the ocean ( the pearls of it being found* in the ocean ). 

which was ornamented with the seal (of 
grpi. which was as if the board or fdlet engraved with the calcu- 
lations of the treasures of ^ 7 . Bach pearl of the necklace 
resembled a figure drawn in calculation. is the lord of 
riches and treasures, high, raised tiy aT »ia<C 

^ho are we even to control our own selves! The idea 
is that he is not master even of bis own self, that his soul has 
come to belong to the ascetic. 'much more there- 

fore have I no control in accepting or rejecting (the necklace ). 

( in the hands of others. eT^...tf;g miqin you may do 
what yon like with this (body), acting according 

to one’s will. 


p. 83 1. 2G— p. 85 h 12 
who took courage, fldf- in whisper. 

the unbearableness of her sorrows impels her and lessens ' her 
modesty, being ordered by wretched fate. 
q^(with 3T85nn). This passage is corrupt. Some MSS reads^^K* 
which is a good reading; others read 6JTTCR*[Rr { niakes her 
speak*). Another reading is ^ s;5rr, 'wimfn Its ’oiiVtt^xrceii 

the text. eR[5r»5nt support; compare *^30 9. 3. ‘Rtn 
5 ^? 41^ I ^ there is a 

* similar passage in 20. 21. serving as fuel 

to the fire of sorrow. snRjf— continue to live is shee: 
immodesty. For see p. 28. frustrated. ^prT... 


‘ 5 p;X by being allowed to assume the red robe, synonym. 

epilepsy ‘sTT^TOT'WTC??’ com. This is not the usual 
meaning of the word, ( sorrow ) is the youth of 

t ^rkness. Darkness reigns supreme when a person gives him- 
j*^lf up to sorrows. it is a kind of poi|on. Or the 

'meaning may be 'sorrow is aq epithet of poison.’ 


it is the lord of the city of the dca^, but without qii. 

*11? is the lord of The is got over 

by taking 3i;Tv?r^ in the sense of ‘never-cading’. 

For see p. 68. olso means ‘that leads to 

»’• that kills a man. Explain the following f^ftvys is 
a similar way. the characteristic of which it 

that it is not extinguished. Bat fire can be extinguished. 
So 8T..,qq: means ‘the characteristic of which is that there is 
no happiness in it.’ a^^: not consumption. But is 

the same as consumption ({gzp}. So means 'endless*. 

3I***f»I^** ^bo is not the abode of 51^; which is the abode of 
distress, dwells on the chest of fqraj 

1. c. torments people ). 3f5...'0J that is not 

■working for gcq- that is due to one’s sins (in former liics)* 
cAtJ^ina mendicant ( gjpivrg;? ) takes to the order of mendicancy 
for storing merit, oJso means ‘that destroys* ( life ). 

3T...vr in which there is no waking up; in which there Is no 
disorimination ( in the mind ). After sleep, ono gets up. 

nbo means '(sorrow) that scatters obout ». c. destroys 
sleep.* 6;q'...qqT the characteristic of which is to bo active 
( not dull or dared )j which resembles firo (sRWB-qift nnd 
In ^iRrwfsn: O nian becomes Tor ^finra 

see p. 80. also means ‘that pulls down people.’ trf 


becomes at the end of a when preceded hy a single 

word qf. 0. 4. 124. tliat is not in tlio 

company of that is ever associated with evil, * 

Pictures of Hjq are generally represented os having qctjT 
on his lap. f^q^ also means 'an obstacle,* or 'one that leads 
ft nran astray;' £barp»ww 

P- 287. There is another mean- 
ing also. A Jaina (i. e. sight of a is associated ■« ith eyll; com- 
pare text p. 20/»}fvT3 ^TTnrnrr— sr.-ftj: not attended » 


' npon by mercuryj not resorted toby wise men. the group 

of planets; a number of eclipses or glioslx 
. JT^;* “Ot c.au5ed by qlqj springing from bad 


luck or evil conjunctions of stars. For see above p. 201. 

a kind of light (Le, highest knowledge }; a kinJ 


of fire. Iligher knowledge (about ins) cannot be had with- 
out q>,j ( Tq^r^f^r^hc ). w?T— H is a delirium due to - 
oii ). qjg is one of the three humours and git? 


r 
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: means its excess. Oil is pi|;scribed ogainst as an out. 

■vvnrcl application; so in there is a •which is 

removed by taking to mean alEection. from the 

ii*ko; from the mind. There can be no fire in the lake'. 

, from moisture; from tender feelings. agitation 

of passion; .scattering of dust. Dust is laid, not scattered by 
moisture. out of juice, (or fluid); out of affection. 

dryne* ( of mouth ); that makes a man wither, ^rnrai 
out of aCection; out of redness. that ends in death; 

that is transformed into darkness. Out of redpess one cannot 
make a dark thing. — ^Tho construction is ^ 

SI 8T« ^ 

5 ^^. Read ( that makes one shed tears 

continuously, that makes blood to ooze forth continually ). 

is a great wound of the heart. Blood comes 
out from a wound, 

• — sorrow enters the heart that is labouring under the dark* 

ness of many faults and robs the man of his lifo. A robber 
also eaters in the darknessof night, 

( Klfiii ) tWTJ ^bich is the 

cause of the mia<^ being vacant; tha 4 causes depopulation, siicrii 
tricl^: sorrow kil^ many beings. 

village )ic. One'who des- 
troys a village causes depopulation, 

hr: i'C- If the five elements are destroyed nothing 
will he left, expert in exhausting tho whole body; 

expert in destroying all in battles. pre-eminent 

among faults; a bad emperor. emaciation, ajth: sighing, 

, hard breathing. . lamentation; delirium. affliction; 

bad supervenient symptoms, aa»evil planet; wiach is 

persistence in a bad thing. which indicates the 

destruction of the whole world; which is fire in destroying 
&c. is afire '{^: ^ qw). 3Ro. 

applies to both and in the sam'e sense, arjjvi^: 

.q ^ ( liking ) em:’ SW" J 

e?f|qqRT flashes only f dr a moment 

y ( qw: ). "'i’^en a bolt falls in a cloudless sky, there is 
ynaUirally no lightning. gvispiT f* given by 3R^ as a synonym 
For oqijtncT^, see p. 25 (text) 1. 1. ^ 

^Sqtqqq 84. ’5. ‘ 5^3^: 

• 1 
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pure ) illumined by flashing 

and pure lightning-like lores. The lores are either four or 
fourteen. I ^Rlfg ffURI 

^ 13 ^ II’ ?TRro I« 3. ( i. e. the four Vedas, six *g^, 
*’IFTj and ^r^rer). The four ( in the case of kings ) are 

and <u^d'ifg p. C). 

also is flashing ( and bright. jT^gr^ ipui: JT^TT: m 

profound by graspi&g the hidden 
meanings lying in deep works. The interior of a fleshy knot 
is also deep, well-developed; hard, A swelling (5[P»l) 

is hard, a becomes developed big with 

carrying many S'astras. A swelling makes the part swollen 
look big and heavy. So a also has to be borne ( ) by 

the mother. ;t srer srnig are not oble to bear the onset ( of 
sorrow), jasmine, ew juicy (withffgg^); affec- 
tionate ( with ^ ag ^ho is true to her vow. 

rebuked. without being bewildered. JTsqv^*® 

jfgStg. ^bo can ebange these ancient rules of 

conduct 1 There is a suggested meaning:— these decrees of 
fate due to actions in former lives, who can gainsay. In^ 
this and the following there are laboured puns everywhere, 
s =5T7tr... Hgg t f ^ ( union, happening ) For irsTR, sec 

p. 124. All people have to undergo the long round of births, 
deaths and old age. The ropes of the watcr-whccl also are very 
long and reroUe night and day. 

^ iTPT fits'll** 

i. e. ozjjiTR% ?jfl^ 3rPif&^ The ideas here are rather 

complicated. The mind presides over the body ( i. e. regulates 
its mo^ ements ) that is made up of the Are elements, zn 
notc^whab men do and what is passing in their minds. Com- 
pare the >erso lf!^4 tRSf*! 
trftaj :j5t ^rrrrfg II’. ' 

^ ZTTTJ II’ 3PT*- *PT spares none and is terrible. A Ling’s 

trdinance3(njiPqgzi;) ore applicable to all (^tq^rrr). The king secs 
"Jito the trans,actioiis and documents {^i^) of the q a j w officers. 
They seem to bo the same as modern Panchait. Compare the 
'’^ord in C. 1. 1, vol. III. p. 31, 32. For obove 

p. 1C7. ^RT v’o roust read wysTtmi:- 

not allowing e%ca a moment to pass (every moment is 
-‘Uted by fbe water-clock ). th® Oha^ikii of 



Death (JRT^)} the GhaliVas of time. STTf^ also means ‘a 
■n-titer-clock’. expert in calculating the span 

portion) of life (allotted to each individual); expert in calculat- 
ing the in each house; at the time of destruc- 

tion (or in each Hell). is equal to see above p. 125 for 
identity of ^ and ^ and Me measures of time. 

18 or 15 f5t^qs are equal to a ^gr, ,30 qjrers to a 30 
to a guj- and 13 ?jrois to a svLich is equal to t\7o trfigirs. See 
for this. For a different table and for a •water-clock, 
^eo 231. C-9 JTPlTJIT^JTJlpgcr- i 

*KTOTf^ofn«renn I 

5n«T^: ?fT 5 h himk: i 

SPTT^ 3l?rsnfrt3 ^ II snfeCT«m»l 5T«lf f^=fmT: I-’ 
w proper according to 5r. 8. 3. 41. 

iq( D gct; [ fierce; the goddess Durgo. The command of Yama goes 
forth in the world. ?i4— Yome’s word, the lives «f 
beings are offered at his feet; to Durga all sorts of animals 
ore offered. «m: BW W*» I>rums an- 

nounce the march ( gqiq ) of a king’s army. The drums of 
Yama announce the departure of the life’ of all beings. 
in groups, '^^ose eyes are red like 

heated iron, ^ qjrfnj: qw ff: ( dark ) 

qjraiRi: qjql S^TPi:. ^ poison, 

which first came out at the churning and darkened the throat 
of There is an allusion to gamblers, whose eyes are red 
through late hours, envy' and hatred and who have dark 
dice ( tn^r: ) in their hands. ( struck ) 

qq—gj: qqr qs^IT ( sharp ) Separate qni^- 

qcq; the terrible proclamation of death ( with tpri^^)- and 
read qt^...qviI5 ns one word (with serwon^s) — proclamatj^s in 
which there is fierce heating (of the drum or bell). eqqfq: 

^ ®qRTT qlq cn. King’s proclamations are announced 
by his servants that ring a hell and collect ( ) 

all people to listen to them. The messengers of Death 
destroy (^f?yf) all beings. q^?T — is to be connecter) 

withiftqqj. qsf^qpTt ^terr »q?nqtr 

where the keen eye of vultures falls on the banners 

vof Yama darkened by the smoke of numerous funeral 
/pyres. BtPtJ BT- of^jq: Brai fq^!| 

(dishevelled) osR^qqi: %: 5[q^ ?rqf5rf^qrre^ ^ 

r ' ' ’■ •. 
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round the bi'era of their husband'^widows scream and their 
hair sticks to them. ^TTRir^TlT.' 

«rT5— there are howling young ones of female jackals ia the 
cemetery, ^ frfinpi: fhrf ?r^ JT^TT^ 

^hrq* ( rows, lines ). ‘^eijT f q f^ pjT* aT*r». The roads 
lead the sojourners to the next world to their destination. 
There is another mcariingj sqgxpJJ a resting-place, an asylum 
for students and ascetics. Roads lead the intending travellers 
to an ( outside the town ) whence they make* their 

' ST^IPI (^start for the journey). There are heaps (f^ar) ol 
fuel and cowdung burning near it and a 1^514,1 too. Vultures 
hover over it in search of crumbs. Tlieir wives scream round 
their palanquins ( ) when they start and urchins are 
merry round the encampment (fgfH) o^ travellers. .The 
student will note the chain of alliteration iu the next clause. 

greedy to taste the mouthful vis. the whole world. 
He means the night of destruction ( ) threatens all and 

would spare no man. ar^ thick. corn- 

striking at a weak point. foU blood. 

dark with the charcoal of the pyre. The words suggest . 
the tongue of a cow. Thcvto°S“® ** ( HckV 

the shoulder of the calf ). wi®* The tongue 

licks mouthfuls of grass. It is red aud full ( enf^ar) 

and the cow may bo dark like erjfn:* ^bo hunger of 

Death that devours all beings never learns satiety. 3 T^...q^rfipft 
flowing very quickly. ^ 

ings ). According to Buddhist philosophy everything is 
transitory and hence the group of five elements also 

must be so. ufsT'-^C^rnt the sticks of the cage of the machine 
— likcT)ody of men are liable to break in the night. A cage set 
to catch wild animals may be shattered by them at^ night. 

may refer to ^ ttFR* the atoms that create 1 

this body, being helpless against the oncoming (an^O gcNjd 
t’ ■ and evil, are liable to be shattered, from ^ with 

the threads of the strings that fasten the soul { in ^ 
the body ). * The threads of qRls ( snares ) and the strings of 
a\so are likely to break. the whole world, 

which is perishable, is not independent (is not master of itself). 
o*ra-*..irra*i;^to allow full scope to darkness (ignorance) jnTS the 

o£ oiSt of the three (6H, end ana;.). ■’ 

t ‘ 
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iddressed it olsog\Jcs with A single 

moment of discernment becomes the support of steadiness 
3f mind i. e. makes the mind steady. For see p. 119. 

sftsjrflqs to be cared for. almost like your. father. For 

jST, seep, 38.' d. this 

is the best place for the wise ( for the self-restrained ). 
liTectionate. by all means you must act according to 

his order. * * 

P. 85 1. 13— P. 86 1. 6 3iTt^T...^nnT. %^si...f^icreat- 
ed by Fate, though not requested to' do so. pillars 

for support in serious calamities. Pillars support a house. 

who are full of affection; that are wet with oil. 
that destroy the darkness of error ( delusion), 
that illuminate the law. A lamp also destroys dark- 
ness ic, sFPT—^r rendered naughty by the gift of affection;^ 
spoilt by giving what is asked for. A spoilt child may ask for 
what is 5 ^. the knowledge that one is loved 

eniboldens even a steady man, the levity of his heart urging 
him to transgress proper limits. ' cdfa ( 

the desire to secure one’s objects teaches even a 
modest man to be overbold. For see p. 28. 8ppq...inqf: • 

the noble respect 'the' limits of request, as the ocean "does.' 
The idea is:— the ocean, though so fall, docs not pass beyond 
the prescribed limits; so the noble, though galled by unreason- 
ible requests, do not- reject them but respect them." 

See text p.78 IL '7-8. must* be fondled 

for a while even in spite of the, neglect of all my duties. 

( neglect ) ( obstacle ). being ' the 

iervants of (.i. e. under the control of) our arm. 
aive this your body to me who am your guest's, e. you must 
ue my guest and accompany me. eiq 5iq-: refers to himself, 
nq^.-SRI* ■while I lessen^the' burden of my voto (t. e. fulfil my 
k-ow ) and comfort the subjects distressed by the sorrow of my 
father’s death. so long I 

lesire that she should be enlightened, while still regaining by 
py side. The instrumentals VRuifH:, &c., are to be’eonneot- 
jd with ji^qtRITTpn?^. qpTtft: by righteous discourses. 

tiy advice free from passion, 'that brings about 
right knowledge. sifqsmR ^ q(^...^n{q: by 

instruction that produces 'quiescence by the' practice of the 
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S'ilas, For see above p. 223.^^;...^: that are the cause 
of the abandonment of the ^ means ‘evil passions*. 

They are ten such, as jf|r ( heresy ), 

( doubt ), ( sloth ), &c. are the causes of 

sinful actions and therefore of rebirth. by the 

doctrines of 55 . ^ («<?/• of *nrr )• grant. 

— the gods requested for his bones 

•which -were to be turned into a ^ for killing 5 ^. See epnt 
chap. JOO. *g^: ^iren’ sm®. sr^- 

f^RTT 3TTcFfR{wJ ^ ^ho cared not for the continuance of his hfe. 

thinking that it was an act of compassion. 
to animals that are dull t. c. to beasts like the lion. Glhfe com. 


refers to the story of Buddha’s offering himself in a former 
life to a hungry lioness that was about to devour its own 
joung. This story occurs in the tji i a^it ngF ( Harward series) 
where it is a feqpff and not a lioness. the good or worthy. 
Bead xA for ipriF;- .Bemove the line after ?4.' Mark the 
construction (jjqr: fflj primitive; er^t FFt 3 »TT^ 
siT??rRr causal; tjctt: orjjif snfctff* pws‘^e causal). 

this person («. e. I) already made in his mind, 
an offer of this body to your virtues. If we read 
that will be in 'keeping with the words on p. 75 L 7 (s?^* 
the use of it is in the hands of 
you, a virtuous man, refers to 

jPr; ^ who welcomed his request or friendship, is 

the 51 ^ who gave intelligence about along 

the banks of the Ganges, (srapIlFTF). 

P. 86 U. 7—29 ^ Rvrf^l to his friends, 

crossed over i. e. set. tawny with thick and 

plentiful honey ( -with )j tawny like thick Ac. ( with f<TO)* 
q g ^s i Ri sTPS^s ( ) bed. Both the lotuses and the #lay are 

dear to the See pp. 10, 67. The sentence is qtrr ' 


tRcRCTR the sun again withdrew in hw 

jtown body the masses of his rays. dispersed (with rays); 

i^iublished or promulgated, or scattered (with 

( with or STfFTi (letters)^ 

( with ). grfq^...qR nf?f vomited from the mouth of 
the angered was the pupil of who 

was the pupU^of sqxF* incurred the si“ of He ' 

^ his pupil to perform some sacrifice whereby he might 


I 
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,be purified.,, said Ahat the Brahmanas to be invited for 

the sacrifice had no holiness in them. At this expression of 
•disrespert for Brahmanas his teacher got angry and said 

II *n^3inrr^ i’ 

Thereupon vomited the Yajus hymns, -which the 

other J)upns took in the form of partridges Those 

"hymns came to he called -while promulgated 

a separate' recension, v.’hich ho received from the sun, called 
*RniT ii 

i stftnrr gfhJ ii 

^ feST I II’ 

^^5., III. 5. 10-12. _Tlie com. makes a pupil of 


,^tgiT*-^Rr — srr^^Fi — that like to illumine the -world 

( -with rays ). qqti: ^ g;q7^ that visit or go to 

the mountain «lo. is a -mythical mountain in 

jufitisftq, the last of the seven jflqs. Beyond there 

is complete > darkness and on this side of it ^ there is light. 

See II. -1. $1^ qt5r»ng?rfqT55IJ 

g HTI? t ^ I rUTailuSihilid 11’ 95- 

96. qt^ goiTRjt \fs qiqo— applies to both, the prin- 
cipal sentence is (^: ).’..gpTi5qq?T. 

( increasing ) 3Tf^^: ( thick, deepened ) ^in.- ( red colour ) ^ 
The poet now puts for>fPord many ’ similes to convey 
.the idea of the redness -of the disc of the setting sun. It 
resembled the congenital crest jo-wel ) of (soQ 

of ) placed in his turban- grti/ilnijch ( qq- g-q 

( snatched ofi ). jRqq SBH^la dq ^ 

(looking) terrible -with the red unguent of his own fresh hloocL 
"When the jewel that was on his head from birth was suS^hed 
away, blood spurted on his body. The colour of the sun’s 
body ( snrCTUJ ) "was red like fresh blood. Fqr the story see 
JI?T“ chap- 14 and 15. discharged and 

3T^ in return did the samej when and sqxH intervened p 
31^ took it back, but 3T«RqTHr could not and so he had to givi 
the jewel on his head in exchange for his life. ERW...^q^ 

* ( the sun looked ) like the begging skull-vessel of Brahm.v 

reddish by being filled with blood ’from the veins 

* and arteries of the head, that was hurled do-wn by S'iva who 
is skilled ( or fond of ) in giving alms to the itudras. 

29 ■ * I 
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o^h »y<.i»iisMi <!i^^ 
33?! ^ 0 must re-ul We may also take 

m tho sense of tcrnblo alms The story alluded to is 
the cutting off of tho fifth Iicad of Brahma by Sira The 
Budras are eleven, chief of whom is or is called 

or because he burnt down the three cities of 

gold, siher and iron built by Alaya for demons in the sky, air 
and earth beo ebap 202 Gi ‘srgutriT ^ 

» 3TRH ^ ^ II’ fqijqr^ m 

( ^feTT% t 

^ ^ II’ ith the sun, wo may explain 

^ { redness ) ^ ’ possessing the redness of 

ic ^ ( broad )fg«p' ( formidable ) •sTF^ (the hump 

like or peak like shoulder ) gyl^ tTCTffr 

(chopped off) 3^ 

stretching far and wide (applies to tho lake and to the 
suns rays also) For the fire lakes of blood 

and for tho destruction of ^qs, see pp 152, 38 5T^fr Onj^lfff 
( concealed ) ippr ^ that presented 

the shape of a sphere because the hands JLc were contracted 
through fear The sun aisp is jp tff 

3TT§7 ^TT^r (smashing) 9 fnr (blood) ^ ^fT 

( sprinkled ) W ( dead ) Remove the comma 

after fii Tf g g j^iTS tortoise bee jt^o eiT^q^ chap 29 30 
fqilTqg and were brothers ggfftqj the younger asked 

to give him his share Thereupon cursed him 

to be an elephant and gsr^q; cursed him to be a tortoise 
They were always fighting in a lake "When set out 

foi bringing nectar, he seized carried into space and ate 
both*^ them SHTTH — the sun also rolls in the 

sky 31^ 7 ^ g cip^ JlTHfqc^pi^ the egg contjiining 
a mass of fles^^ forming the embryo Aruna The sun is 
also Mund ( like an egg ) and is like the red flesh of an embryo 
broken into pieces ( with egg ) reduced in efful 
^ence ^5?rmr ^r^znol aqr ^ thrown by fsfTnrr that was 

hnxious by the passing away of the period fixed ( for pre^, 
■^ancy ) C and T following the com take the clause ‘fJTiTfr < 
f%H With That construction does not yield agood sense 

Wc do not know when ^leru was tossed by (which com "■ 

^ ’ %!iilaV) 5F^ and fq«Tt{T were two of the daughters of 
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^ and wives of Wor husband said ; that ; would 

have a thousand sons and ooly ^ gave birth to 
1000 serpents. ‘aru^i^TT ffsraping ^ 1 ftw: ^ 

II '^JTtrr tnr i 

‘^IlK'fiiyfrT 1’ 3TT^’I^ 16. 16-17. like the slope of Jleru 

containing metallic ores. Meru is a mountain of gold* the 
sky suffused with the glow of evening resembled it; and the 
disc of the suii*looked like 3?g?3»iFr arf^T^J 

jplJ (^^0 indicating the cooking of an oblsjjiioa in. 
some magic rites for the destruction of th{y demons. For 
see p. 145. A ^ ( oblation of rice ) may be smeared 
with red powder. If the gods wanted to perform any rite for 
they would do so on Morn. We may also take arg^... 
with ^r5*. In that case we have to look upon ^rg... 
as an independent clause by itself ( the disc of the sniv 
being red like the slope of Mcrn ). 

the sides of which are red with the decoction of blood. For 
see p, 132. g^Trc***??* the cauldron of The sun 

looks like a cauldron. is the priest of the gods. The 

poet fancies that be was engaged in boiling in a cauldron an 
oblation for the purpose of killing the eig^s. »I5r?R* 

( blood ) (smearing) MWt?. gJIT... 

^trr; the expanse of the round face, is a form of 

was a demon, son of slain by S'iva. The sun was 

^fbrJT like the application of the blood itc. 

-wrert cm ( douJ ) 33;^: 

3?I^iTRnTK: *raT. ^T^T—^nTT the evening resembled a 
( vampire ). Flesh is offered to The idea is; — in the 

evening the sky was overspread with clouds whicl^^ere 
suffused red by the lustre of the reflections of the sun in the 
ocean. , The clouds are like and their glow is like 
, After night-fall, ^?rr5is begin to appear f^TcRT 3TTF?r 

(f^* ) ( pool of / 

blood erw. *T 3 and were j’ 

iwo demons born from the ear of Vishnu, when he was absorb- J 
:d in Yogic sleep at the end of the Xaljja. They were about 
iO devour Brahma. The latter woke up Vishnu, who asked 
hem to choose a boon. They asked him to choofo one, when 
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betTveen big thighs tST I 

*rg^5 n f^i^«i « T ^>dd ii’ ^Jrrt 203 33 

Seo m^u^qiitiyi chap. 81. Compare 

f^U^nrrin^’ p. 9. arwf^ The sentence is 
«JTfR!t—%*n3: g st?ft ? g ffTcPTr^T^J^ 'when the time of 
evening ended, immediately afterwards the moon was present* 
ed to the king ( Harsha ) by night. asifitwere 

ft goblet made from ft pearl slab ( presented ) by the Glory 
of his f imily to him who had a thirst for drinking boundless 
famA The bright moon resembled a goblet of pearls. His 
family was already glorious, jost as the night may be glorious 
Avith the twinkling stars. But Harsha was not satisBed with 
that. He thirsted for glory that would embrace the 
whole world like the moon’s rays. 5cT...?m who was bent 
/)a starting the ( i. A an era of perfect righteous- 
ness). ^ wanted to bring back in the pristine 

righteousness of fi^rgn- ^'or and see pp. 3, 40. The 
bright moon resembled a round silver coin or edict stamped 
with the royal seal, the stamp on 

silver of the primeval king’ssml conferring authority (on 
Harsha ). Night is compared to (royal glory ). tr»Jieft 
originally belonged to tbe first king ( either hlanu or Prithu ) 
who reigned in the Krita agA His authority was transferred 
to Harsha. ' Authority is conferred by a ( copperplate or 
patent ) impressed with the royal seal. Compare for 
‘5H* Probably 

there is a veiled alloslon. Harsha’s sister, called 


upon Harsha to assume tho sovereignty of the world including 
her husband’s realm. that had set off on tho 

corf^imst of all the continents. For .^s^, sea above p. 190* 
The people from are all white; so the moon is aptly 

compared to acmessenger from is compared to « 

BTR^ { Future; or, Glory ). A ^ is sent either to encourage 
^ a person or to make peace with him. shows that the 
* chapter ends here. C and T suggest that tho descriptions of 


sunset and of moonrise indicate bloody wars and the fall of 
Harsha’s enemy, followed by the rise of Harsha’s glory. 


In the third TTchchhvasa, Bana promised to his cousins a 
narrativ e of^Harsha’s career and described it thus far. The 
^ > is suddenly brought to a close. 
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A Brief ANALvais op the HARsnACHARiTA, 


Chap. I & II. ACter the usual Invocatlou and sympa- 
thetic references to his great predcceftors, Bana gives us 'an 
-account of his ^family and of himself which has been summa- 
rised in the Introduction (pp. II-TV) and need not be re- 
peated here. ‘ * 

Chap. III. iVhen Bana returned from Harsha’s court, 
he was pressed by hia cousins with the request that he should 
entertain them with a narrative of the life and career of 
Harslia. Bana expressed his inability to do even the slightest 
justice to the remarkable career of Harsha and said that hq 
was ready to narrate to them only a portion of the brilliant 
career of Harsha. He then proceeded to narrate as follows. 
In the country of S'rikaptboi there is a district named Sth&p- 
vis'varo. In ages long past there reigned a king named 
Pttshpabbuti. He was a great devotee of S'iva. He formed 
friendship with a great S'aivite teacher from the Deccan named 
Bhairav&oh&rya. Xbo latter made a present of a wonderful 
sword named At^basa to the king. FushpabhQti offered to 
help the S'aiva ascetic in a magic rite. * 'While engaged in his 
task, he had a vision of liokshmt, who promised him that he 
would be the founder of a mighty line of kings, one of whom 
Harsha -^rould have a most glorious career. 


Chap. I'V’, In Fushpabbuti’s line, as time rolled on, was 
horn Prabhakaravurdhana alias Fratapas'ila, who fougli*-^uo- 
cessfolly against the Hunas, the king of the Gurjaras and the 
lords o& SindhUj Gandhara, Lata and Halavo. His queen was 
Yas'omatL The king was a great devotee of the sun. Bajya- 
vardhana was the first child of the king and the queen. Then 
was born Harsha ou the 12th of the dark half of the month 
of Jyeshtha. The birth of Harsha was heralded by^auspicious | 
)^igns prognosticating his future greatness. When Rajyavar- : 
/dhana was in his sixth year and Harsha was an infant just 
beginning to take a few steps with the help of his nurse and 
prattbng a few indistinct words, a daughter namid Rajyas'rl 
was born to t^o king and ^ueen. , About the time of the 
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btrtb of Kajyas'ri, queea Yas'om&ti’s brother handed over 
to the king Prabhakaravardhana his son Phandin about eight 
years old as a companion to the two princes, between whom 
and Bhandin sprang up a close and intimate friendship. The 
king in course of time brought, as companions for the growing ' 
princes, two brothers,* sons of the king of ilalava, named 
Kumaragupta and HadhaTagupta, the elder KT)maragupta be- 
ing about IS years old at the time These two followed the 
princei^like their shadow. When Rajyas'ri grew up an ac- 
complished princess she was married to Grohavarman, the 
eldest son of Avantivarman of the Mankhari family. Rajyas'ri 
went with her husband to his country of Kanyakubja, 


Chap. V. When Rajyavardhana was old enough to bear 
arms, Prahhakaravardhana sent him accompanied by heredi- 
tary ministers and devoted feudatories to the north against 
the Hunas. Harsha accompanied him for some distance and 
when Bajyavardhana entered the Cailasa range, Harsha re- 
mained behind and devoted some time to hunting. A courier 
from Prahhakaravardhana announced his serious illness. He. 
started in hot haste and Kding day and night reached the 
capital on the third doy. He saw the whole city given up to 
performing rites of various sects and faiths for the sake of his 
father. On entering the palace he fonnd the king lying in 
the clutches of death with queen Yas'omati weeping over him. 
Two days afterwards when the king’s condition became hope- 
less, Yas'omati ascended the funeral pyre and the king died a 
short time afterwards. Harsha performed the funeral rites 


and anxiously waited for the arrival of his elder brother ta 
whom he had already despatched swift messengers. 


Chap. VI. About a fortnight after the death of Prabha- 
karavardhana, Rajyavarodhana arrived wounded in his success- , 
Fnl war against the Hunas anti with a thin growth of hair on 
his chin. The next day Bajyavardhana announced his inten- ^ 
tion of refusing the throne and of taking to a life in the for- — , 
BSt. Harsha was taken aback by the strange resolve of hi3 
brother and had a mind to follow him, when one of Bajyas ris\ 
attendants, named Sam^adnAa, threw himself into the halj f 
where the Qjrothers sat and narrated a harrowing tale. He 
Bajyavardhana that pn the very day on w^ich the news 
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• of Prabhakaravardhana’s tle^th rwichcd Kanyakubja ( Kanoj' ), 
Grahavarman, the husband of Bajyas’rl, -was slain by the king 
of STalava, that Rajyas'rf was put into prison at Kdnyakubja 
with fetters on her feet like a brigand’s wife and that the 

I* king of Slahvva had designs even against Stlianvis'vara. On 
that very day Rajyavardhana, who did not listen to Harsha’s 
entreaties tlmt, though a boy, ho should be allowed to accom- 
pany him, started against tbo king of l^Idlava accompanied by 
Bbandin with ten thousand cavalry. After many days had 
elapsed, Harsha saw Kuntala, a high cavalry ofCler and a great 
favourite of Rajyavardhana, coming with sorrow written on 
his face. Ho brought the news that Rajyavardhana, though 
he subdued witli case the Malara prince, was treacherously 
slain by the king of the Gaudas, who had induced Rajyavar- 
dhana to go alone to the former’s place. Simhanada, the old> 
and faithful commander-in-chief of Prabhakaravardhana, en- . 
cournged Harsha to avenge his brother’s death. Harsha took 
the vow of destroying the Gauda king and dictated to his ' 
minister for foreign a^rs named Avanti n proclamation to he 
sent to all kings either to submit to Harsha or to offer battle. 
The next morning, Harsha called Sk&ndagupta, the chief of his 
elephant hosts, and asked him to get ready his whole army for • 
an expedition. Skandagupta applauded Harshs’s project hut 
implored bis master to learn the lesson of distrust from the 
fate of R&jyavardhana and narrated for his master’s edifica- 
tion the'^stories of numerous former kings that fell victims to 
treachery and intrigue. 

Chap. Vn. A few days afterwards Harsha crowned 
himself and set out on an auspicious day, after worshapt^ng 
i^lva. nhr iihnt AwiV wuw mauk lH^>^ -fft." Annif Ahf 
( Thanetar ) on the banks of the Sarasvatt There the chief 
accountant of the village waited upon him wit!i a golden seal 
marked with the emblem of the bull and requested Harsha to 
issue a charter. The next day Harsha marched on with his 
vast army. When the day’s march was over, he ■gave audi- » 
once to Hamsavega, a confidential messenger of Knmara alias * 
'Bhaskaravarman, king of PrSgjyotisba ( Assam ). The mes- 
senger announced that tho prince of Assam desired to form an 
Undying friendship with Harsha and offered many wonderful 
presents, the <jhief of which* was a^ miraculous parasol th3i,t 
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origiDAlly belonged to Varuna night Hamsavega inform 
cd Harsba how the parasol came into the possession of the 
kings of Assam He traced the descent of Kumara alias 
Bhaskarn\arman from Karaka and mentioned that Kumara 
was the great great-grandson of Bhutivarmau, greit-grandson 
of Chandramukhavarman, grandson of Sthitivarman and son 
of Susthiravarman alias Mnganka from his queen S yamadevi 
Bhaskara^a^man was a devotee of Siva an'd desired the 
frien4?bip of Hariha Harsha was highly pleased with the 
king of Assam and sent back Hamsavega with numerous pre 
cents Harsha then proceeded for several days against his 
enemy ( the king of Gauda ) On the way he met Bbandin 
who brought with him the booty wrested from the Malava 
king by Rajyavardhaoa He brought news that after Ksuya 
kubja was seized by Gupta, Rajyas r! escaped from prison and 
had betaken herself to the Vindhya forest Harsha then asked 
Bhondin to march against the Gauda king and himself enter 
ed the Vindhya forest in search of his unlucky sister 

Chap VHI After roaming about m the forest for sever 
al days, he met Vyaghraketu, son of the Bhil chieftain S era*' 
bhaketu, who presented fo Harsha a young Bhil by name 
Hirghata the commander in chief of the Bhils He informed 
the king of an ascetic named Pivakaramitra who was a convert 
from Brahmanism to Buddhism Harsha remembered him as 
the friend of Grahavarman from the latter’s childhood Harsha 
resting his right hand on the shoulder of Madhavagupta went 
to the hermitage of Pivakaramitra, where he saw the latter 
surrounded by pupils and students of various sects Just then a 
Bhikshu came unexpeetedlyaod informed his teacher Piraksra 
miSr^hat a woman of noble birth was about to burn herself 
for grief in the neighbourhood Harsha hastened with the 
Bhikshu leading the way and saw his sister ready to perish m ‘ 
fire From his sister he learnt how she was helped out of prison 
by a noble named Gupta at the tune of the tumult of the Gauda 
king in Kgnyakubja, how she then heard of the death of 
Rajyavardhana, how she gave up food on hearing it, how shq 
came to the Vindhya forest and how in despair she prepared 
to bura herself Pivakaramitra then made to Harsha a pre- 
sent of a nepUace named Mandakini, brought by Nagarjuna ^ 
tho ITsgas in Fatala and hzm^ed over to Sa^vahana, over 
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Drd o£ the Deccan. Dajyas'rl expressed to her brother her 
?ish to put on the red robe. Harsha implored her to remain 
fith him till ho carried out his vow of destroying the GauSa 
:ing and requested Divakaramitra to be the spiritual adviser 
if his sister. He further stud that after fulBlling his vow, he 
ronld himself assume the red robes along with his sister. 
Vhen Divakaramitra acceded to tho wishes of Harsha, the latter 
ctnrncd to his^.\rmy encamped on the banks of the Ganges. 

Here tho narrative of Harsha's career comes to an exd. 
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^ I gnit ^ gf^ 

5T qrfcT flitTT n \ n 

I gsroTiT03«r?ft?5r^ ^ gnw Jnrra^ 

II ^ II ^mf-^3.‘b^fygdd f^cRd ^c'anicTf^ i ^irrgg 

era® n ? ti a?g^g^7rcP)T qt^iM -i 

q^T^Rt «slqitiwq;iK I Hftfq ii3fqqmT q^iqtfq ii ^ ■ 

S'jqfqRd''^ i t hmi^. i ^ 

^ g^qi gtsfq q;rq^® iiHii feqjaqqFi 4UiiiRd<?^ 

^ i qrfqqqq^nt gqqi gnt qgqcr® n K ii 

qqTgrqgsK qfe^rTqr^qqTf ^Rrqflfifqir yiq^t^Md^r i oincstf i<<r«flf5r 
‘^sfqq^ sig^^5rq55» » jjwsCichiqdiy grRsq^^ 

1 fqrgnt »r5qT^^g€r ntf ii 

gtfqgtq^df^awc^imjt sqm^^q i gc gtsft gnf^ 

5Ij5t q^fqcjo II ^ II 5q^<;i^lSyHiIiSj|>^<n ?T^r 

I 3TRr% T »TH «pnj qyw® ii ^® n f|*nrf<i 

jjqrqt rt^cCl y l^s.«n I C5 ijfHoirft ' 

tq<ftqT»5^ qyw® II U ti «rTgnq5R^ (qnq»m fqq#crqqqK 
I nqq f a T fi q i i^»n <iTq qT Tt qyq5»® h » 3m%g*f 
q^ qr% jtoIt qqqq^'qg^ng.q^ •:K\J5.»t^T i f^qqtrq^'V 
fdc^gn grmd qyqg^® ii U n q>fii^ i^d rarqqrg 

I iHURqPdrfi’ ^sfq g^ gqRil qyq?j® IK^ » q^q^j 

sft gar qyqcio u II !rTni qqr^ qcgTjiqff^TTST T335Tqfyqr 
sqmqr^tft^qq^ i gnr qyq ?*® » h 

^qtrr qtsqfc’iidrjii qgrf^q^ ^ T fi T d T g^fq^rr i yqg^qRmr 
qi&y»?i.R gfTT q^rq«i» ii ii anw q tiHgld T qi^pTr fq^qr 
^d'ivq^ * ^qqfMq^ f?nqgHTRi qw qijq?’® 
gqqmgq?rq«iq qjqfqqRsrqg^igsiq^qHf 
gqqrq sqq;^ qprHri^Tqjjq i%»rnqft^'qnr fqq««PJ'0dq n^'i* 
gq qqrrr gqqfq^ dq gq qRTry jq^q ^0 i g*gqn srq t 
5^ qqiqfff g 3>2Tfq m ii «?^f5n?rrrf^ fqq^ ^3^^ ^sirf^ 
^qiq^ fqq^qqT^ i q# u*ii3q ' ^':i qfcftqqr^ qnii'S q gqq^ qi^*^ 

I II n Stvj ^Il^yq rfq fqqPq «)q anfer q q cnrqqgj^f^* 

3% tf<3d^ q ^tq% '* ^ ^ 

q^ qqrsftq^ ijqtTq^iqPi^ i 

q*3^ qgqrf^cT <73 qqr q«q etrteri?’ rr?^ qsrq3 q^f- 

qtt fVq?Trq;iiAy u 

" f 
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General Index to the Notes 


AbhidbaDachintamani... 

86 

Adityahridaya, a liymn 


in praise of the sun... 

13 

Agastya, asked Vjndhya 


to become low 

133 

born from a jar ... 

17D 

drank ocean 

179 

Airhvata, elephant of 


Indrn ... *... 

157 

is white 

191 

Aitareyabrahniana 

102 

Afcas'a, is vacant 

83 

Alchemists, beliefs of ... 

223 

Amazons, kingdom of 27,187 

Ananta, serpent, makes 


'mountains fall ... ... 

G6 

Andhra, country of ... 

73 

Aparavnktra, a metre ... 

17 

Apaatamba I 

2,36 

Apsarases, fourteen fami- 


lies of 

27 

welcomed heroes killed 


in action 

101 

Arjuna, see under Kar- 


tavirya 

186 

Arjuna, called Savyass- 


chi ... .•• ... 

186 

conquered Gandharvas 

186 

Arms, long, indicated 


greatness 

158 

Arthas'astra, of Kauti- 



^ lya 23,45,100,125,103,107 

Arts, sixty-four 49 

Arliata, the Jaina pliilo* 

[ -'sopl'I 232 

j«£ifuiia, charioteer of the 
\ SUP ‘17.40 


his mollier broke the 
€^g prematurely ... 2o2 
Arsenic, ret!, medicine 
for swollen eyes ...® 230 
Arundhati, ■wifo*of Va- 

sishtlia ... 10 

Ascetic, wears red gar- 
ments lOD, 112 

w.a$ to carry a jar ... 112 

was to shavo his head 112 
Ash^ngahridaya 202,230 
As'maka, country near 

Ajanta cares 100 

As'oka, red, excitant of 

lore ... ^ 04,03 

blossomed when kick* 

ed by ladies 03 

leaves made into ear* 

ornaments ... • .04' 

Astronomy, ancient 
Hindu, on planets ... 2 

As'vatthAmaii, grieved at 
the death of Puryo- 
dhana... ... ... ... 20S 
had a jewel on his^ 
head from birth ... 2ol 
As'valayanagyiliyasiitra 04 
Atheists, doctri/ies of 222 
Atoms, produce earthy . 

substances 44 

world produced from 12 
Attendants, of hare3 09, 230 
Austerities, inhaling 
smoke, a form of 13(5 

Avalokites'vara,aBodhi-_ ’ 
sattva ... ..■> ... 225 
Bakula. blossoms when . 
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women pour mouth- 
fuls of ■wine over it ... 94 

Balarama, fond of drink 114 
ploughshare, his wea- 
pon 114 

Baudbajanasmriti ... 47 

Bear, Great, constella- 
tion of ... 136 

Bhagadatta, king of 
Pr^jyotisba, killed 
by Arjuna.O. ... 187, 196 
Bhagavata, a devotee of 

Krishna ... 232 . 

Bbagayatapur^ia 27,29,39,60, ; 

78,79,114,151,161 j 


Bhagiratha, brought 


• Ganges from heaven 

3, 100 

son of Diltpa ... ... 

100 

Bharata, after whom 


India was named ... 

.100 

son of Dushyanta ... 

100 

Bhartrihari ... 

1,19 

Bhatiikilvya 

» 168 

Bhavahhuti 

10 

Bhima, drank Duhs'isa- 


* na’s blood ... ... 139, 152 

Hidimba, his wife ... 

153 

Bhimarathi, a critical 


night in a man’s life 

107 

Bhishma, lay on a couch 


of arrows ... 

141 

Remained a prince all 


his life ... ... ... 

196 

Bhoga, subdivision of a 


country 

184 

Birth, of a son, festivi- 


ties on 

26 

Boar, incarnation of 


Vishnif 

195 

Bones, of the dead, .col- 


lected on 3rd or 4th 


day ... ... 

109 

thrown n to th o 


“■^'’Ganges 

100 


Boundaries of provinces 6 
bracelet, golden, worn 
by men on left hand 15,46 
207, 203 

Brahma, springs from 
navel-lotus of Vishnu 2 
from hands of, sprang 

Biggajas 4 

produced ^eu Praj'a- 

patis 186 

vehicle of, Hamsas ... 100 
Brahmana, penance for 

murder of ... 200 

Brahmapurapa 161, 247 

Brahmasutras 223 

Brahmavaivartapurana 3 
Bridal gifts, horses and 
elephants as ... 53 

Bribadratha, last of the 
Alauryas ... ... ... 161 

Brihaspati, priest of gods 233 
Brihatkathamanjarl 42, ICO, 
340 

Brihatsambit& 4, 20, 33, 70 
71,88, 90,100,105,135,136, 
158, 163, 172, 178, 19J 


Bphatstotraratn&kara... 13 
Budha, SOD of Moon and 

Tara 60 

Buddha offered himself 
to a hungry lioness ... 250 
Buddhist philosophy ... 24S 


Buffaloes, sacrificed to 
Burg.aon Mahanavamt 21S 
Buhler, on Pushyabhuti - 
Bull, emblem on Horsha’s * ^ 

seal 

Convns, showing tor- 
ments of Hell V 

Chakora, has red c^-es 67.. 
its eyes redden at siglit * 

of poison 1^ 

Chakora, a mountain ... 1G2> 

Chakra> Ska bird, typo of ^ 
abiding lo^i ... 10, 57 
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1G3 

133 

125 

125 

72 

85 

178 


separated from mate at 

close of day ^ 

Chakravartio, seven 24 

signs of 20,24 

Champa, capital of Anga* 

des'a 

Chanakya 

ChSndalas, took shrouds 
of corpses ... ... 

outside Aryan society 

Chandika 

Charakasamhita ... ... 

Chasha, flight of, auspi- 
cious 

Chataka, cannot drink 

vatcr on the earth ... 20, 4i* 
Chaturvargachin- 

tama^i 

China, silk cloth from 

100, 174 

Chowrios, emhlem of 
sorereignty ••• 21 

Chunam, houses washed 
with, in festivities ... 22 

Cloth, made of various 

materials ••• 

Comet, a portent of e%'il 

89, 135, 218 

Conventions of poets ... 93 

Coral, worn as auspi- 
cious 

Coronation of a king, 


Cnckoos, young of, 

nur- 

tnred by crows . 

. 10,144 

Oupid, wanted to 

help 

gods 

38 

bnrnt by the fire of 

S'lvn’s eye 

... 38 

lias a ^contracted 

eye 05 

befriended by 

the 

moon 

... 05 

Dadhtcha, gave his 

own 

iiones to gods , ... 

... 250 


65 


Daksha, his sacrifice des- 
troyed by S'iva 

Dakshinapatha, e^ctent 

of 

Dantavakra, defeated by 

Sabadeva 

Dardura, a mountain ... 
Das'aratba helped ladra 
Daughter, birth of, la- 
mented by good men 
Dead, bones of, taken to 

t\A Ganges 

bull let loose for ... 
pindas offered to, on 

rivers 

things used by, given 

to Brahmanas 

tombs for 

Dcccan, no mules in ... 
Deer, passing to left of 
men, evil omen... 


187* 

188 

123 


109 

lie 

109 

115 

IIG 

172 

^70 
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Dharmasindhu ... ... 24,52 
53, 64, 108, 109, 111, 115 
Bigambaras, Jains, pull- 
ed out their hair ... 222 

Dhrishtadjumna,fcorn of 

fire ■ 139 

killed Brojia 139 

Biseases, three classes of 74 
BraviJa, a country ... 71 

Breams, seen in early 


mo^'ning, fulfilled 67,135 
Brona, born from a jar 139 
laid down his weapon 139 
was killed by Bhrishta- 
dyumna ... ... ... 139 

Brugs, believed to pos- 
sess mysterious powers 238 
Brum, beaten, to an- 
nounce royal procla- 
mations ... ... ... 25 

beaten to announce 
the march of a king 90,247 ' 
Brumn, king of Klmpur- * ' 

uslias 187 

Burga, animals are ofier- 
ed to 247 

Bnryodhana, death of ... 208 

B\Ipas, seven or eigh- 
teen ■ 43,123,134 

Earth, supported by 
serpent S'esba ... 19, CC 
made steady by moun- 

i^ifTs 22,145 

Earthquakes, caused by 
Ananta or S'esha ... CG 
are punishments for 

sins of men 88 

Effects, possess the quoli- 
. tics of ti'cir causes ... 227 
Elements, five ... ... 7, 

Elephants, butt against 
hills and mounds ... 134 
emit ichor from three 
.Umbs... \ 178 


fevers of ... 5 ] 

t- of quarters, sprang 
from Brahma's hands i 
names of guardian ... 119 
trained by using lea- 
ther figures 157 

Emperor, emblems of... 21 

has a sphere of influ- 
ence 191 

lines on hand indicate 

position of ... 20 

marks on feet of ... 1C3 
I water for, brought in 

sealed jars 20 

' Era of Yikrama, began ' 

in Chaitra IB 

Eye, diseases of, treated 
,witl) fomentation ... 149 
red corner of, sign of 

beauty 37,07 

throbbing of left, an 
c\n omen in men ... 135'' 

Fame, represented ns ... 

white 177 

Father, leaving house 
on journey kisses son 

on the head 48 

Feet stiffened by disease, 
treated with iron fet- 
ters 150 

Fire, fiaracs of, curving 


to right, a good omen 23,165 
sacrificial, produced ’ 
from S'nml logs *!.. 141^ 


Finger-prints on mortar, 
pestle and grindstones 

in marriage 

Flesh, human, offered to 

Fis'uclms 72, 

human, sale of 

Forceps, for t-aking out 

dart ... 

Friendships, exnmpics of 


62 


162 

201 ^ 

160 ^ 

197 
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Jajfisura, a demon killetl 
by S'iva ... ... ... 

23^ 

Inndhamadana, a moun- 
•tain ... 

154 

landluvm, country near 
Kandahar 

4 

lanes'a, his names ... 

1 

has ono tooth ,... .... 

1 

lanes'npurana 

1 

Innges, sprang from the 
foot of Vishnu 

191 

fell on the head of 
S'iva 

232 

prevents fall into Hell 

242 

larnda, vehicle of 
Vishpu 

40 

lAthiisaptas'ntt ... ... 

70 

lodUaoa, a mountain .... 

161 

aold, shower of grains 
of, auspicious omen ... 

37 

[lorochnnS, used as a 
medicine ... 

36 

Qrammar, study of, leads 
to Moksha... ... ... 

222 

Grain, parched, offered 
in marriage ceremonies 

64 

Gramakshapatalika, ofS- 


cer in charge of village 
records 

167 

Guhyakas, guardians of 
Kubera’s treasures ... 

153 

Gurjara, king of 

4 

Hair, of^women compar- 
ed to peacock’s tail 

80 

of women whose hus- 
bands living, tied in 
a triple braid 

178 

. TOW not to tie up, till 
' enemies destroyed 

332 

Hamsas, subsist on lotus 

X fibres 

18 


•follow the t\QkUng of 


' the anklets »f ladies 95,19J 


migrate to Manasa 
through hole in Kra- 
unoha 

140 

migrate to Manasa lake 
in the rains 

20 

the vehicle of Brahma 

189 

hare white wings ... 

189 

Harem, dwarfs as atten- 


dants of 

2G 

attendants of o 

99 

Harivams'a ... * 

190 

Hastyayurveda 

4,5 

Heir apparent, instal- 
lation of, a grOiit 
function 


Hell, tormentsof, shown 
on canvas ... ... 

45 

many described in the 
Fur&nas 

140 

Hemakuta, abode of Gan- 
dharvas , 

186 

Heroes, dying in battle . 
weicomed by Apsarases 

101 

were taken to heaven 
in celestial cars ... 

106 

Hippopotamus 

193 


Hiranyagnrbha, born in -■ 

egg 30.37 

created heaven and 

earth 37,160 

Hiranyakas'ipu, was kill- 
ed by Narasimha 
Horses, from Kamboj'a, 
excellent - 30,175 

from Taugapa 172 

Humility, cans is a syra- 

bolof... 11 

Hupos P I 

Hyena, Wood of, used in 
preparing medicines 215 

Images, of goddesses, 
emitted smoked from 
hair in misfortune ... • 
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Impurity, oa death of 
Sapinda, for ten days 
Indra, cut oH wings of 
mouhtains . 
guilty of Brahmahatya 
by killing Vritra 
has thousand eyes 
jealous of those that 
performed 100 AsS-a- 

m^has 

rides Airacata ... 
seduced Ahalya . ... 
took Parijata ... 

Insect, called Ghuna, eat* 
ing into timber, . , . 
Instruments, musical ... 
Itihasa, defined . 

Jackals, female, howling, 
evil omen 

Jomiini, founder of Purra- 
mlmansa . , ... 

Jam, ascetics, carrying^ 
peacock's feathers .. 
sight of, an evil omen 
Janamejaya, began ser* 
pent Sacrifice . , . 

Jars, full of water, good 

omen 

placed at the head 
of bed to ward off evil 
with sprays on their 
^ 0 ^ auspicious . . . 
Jasmine, wreath, worn on 
head . ^ ♦ 

Jatakamala 

Jatakas, Buddhist birth 
stories 

Jewels, gt.eat, fourteen 
or SIX . . , . 

Some of the fourteen 
mentioned ... . . 62 

supposed / to possess 
X^onderful powers . . 238 


Jyotisha, three branches 

‘of 2: 

Kadamba tree, buds in 

rainy season . . II 

buds of, compared to 

hair ... 211 

Kadambari 1, 9, 16, 19, 21 
50, 65, 67, 70, 79, 86, 91 
193, 201, 203, 211 
Kailasa, one of the peaks 


of the Himalaya ... 6< 

shaken by Havana 7! 
Kaitabba, a demon killed 

by Vishnu 251 

Ivakavarna, a king , . 16 
Kali, age of sm ... > . 8,2i 


Kalakfita, poison drunk 
by Siva ... m. 24 
represented as dark . . 2' 

Kaliya, a serpent killed 
by Krishna . . ... 131 , 
Kahnga, country of ... 162 
l^Imashipada, king, 

story of . . 150 | 

Kalpa, destruction of 
world, at end of ... 78 

world lies in Vishnu’s 

belly at end of 179 

Kalpataru, a tree of 

Paradise . . 4 

yields what is desired 231 
Kamandakiyanitisara . . 26,43 
125, J62, 163 
Kamasutra . . . 49, 

Kamboja, country of, * 

bred good horses 30, 175 
Kanada, founder of the j 

Vais'esluka school . . 

Kan>a dynasty . ••• 461 

Kanyakubja, modern 

Kanoj, capital of « 

ilaukharis ^3^ 

j called Ga^hiuagara, 


115 

19 

177 

37 

123 

40 

37 

176 

140 

31 

113 

91,163 

223 

70 

244 

138 

35 

65 

167 

59 

250 

223 

24 
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Kus'asthala and Jla- 


hodaya 

2^5 

Knpila, promulgator of 


♦ Samkhya Ill 

222 

Kardaranga, famed for 


shields 

192 

Kiirtavirya, had a thou- 


sand arms 

179 

stemmed tho Narmada 

180 

Karna, son of the sun ... 

loV 

friend of Duryodhana 


and king of Anga ... 

197 

Kartikeya, see under 


Skanda 


Karuna, one of 


the four AppamaCfias 

234 

Karfislia, country of ... 

162 

JCas'a, dowers seen in 


S'arad 

142 

KathosaritsAgara 

37 

42, 107 

240 

Kaustubha, one of the 


fourteen jewels, worn 


by Vishnu... ... ... 

60 

K&vyadars'a ... 

39 

Kes'in, demon killed by 


Krishna 

131 

Ketaka, blossoms when 


clouds thunder 

33 

Khadira, a tough tree... 

317 

Kings, coronation of, 


with sacred water ... 

5 

revilers of, se^’erely 


punished 

181 

transferred kingdoms 


* to sons in old age 

129 

Kinnafas, face of semi- 


divine beings • 

187 

Kiss,'fatlier’s, onheadof 



son, when going on 

' journey 48 

^leshas, ten, in Buddhist 
philosoby ... ... ••• 250 
;Kos'a, diotio^nary of 
■Vasubandhuv 22^ 


Kratlia, son of Dhrita* 

rashtra 187 

Krishna, danced with 

Gopis ... ... 29 

his wife Rnkraini ... 12G 
killed demon Kes'in... 131 
punislAd serpent Ka- 

Hya 131 

was born in S'ravana 20 
wiTOS of, 16000 .,P 27 

Ksliatriya brafimachar- 
ttt, wears Buru skin,.. 47 
graphic description of 47 
Kubera, lord of treasures 
and riches ... 35,243 

friend of S'iva ... ... 197 ^ 
his right eye yellow... 197 

KulhiU 109 

Kumarasambhava... 9, 38, 
64, 63, 89, 90, 100 

Kumarilabha^ta 37 

Kus'^stbala, identifted 
with K^nyakubja ... 208 
Lagoa, meaning of ... 24 

Lakshmana, the ideal of 
a younger brother ... 128 

linksbmi, chief of four- 
teen jewels 2 

reclines on the bosom 


of Tisbriu 13,244 

has a lotus in her band 14 

said to be fickle ... 6, '12 

stands on a lotus ... 47 

Lamps, put oijt with 
lotuses by women ... 65 

carried on head, to 
propitiate ilalris ... 71, 

Lanka, devastated-^ by 

Bama 153 

situated on Trikuta ... 153 

Late, country, of, near 
Broach ... ... 1 

Lines, in counting ... SO ' 
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Lokaloka, a mythical 


mountain ... ... ... 

251 

Lokapalas, eight ... 

137 

Lokayatika 

222 

Lotus, in the navel of 


Vishnu ... ... ... 

2 

Lovers, perspire Und 


quiver, when they 


meet 

132 

Lying — in chamber. 


figures in f.. 

26 

Madana, see under Cupid 


Madhu, a demon killed 


by Vishnu 

253 

Magadha, modern Bibar 

161 

Magas, worshippers of 


the sun ... ... ... 

23 

called Bhojakas 

23 

MahSbhairavs, a form of 


S’iva ... ... 

253 

MahabhSrata 3,12,27,88,126 

138,139,146 4tc. 

called ItihSsa * 

113 

full of charming war- 


like episodes ... ... 

143 

Mahabhashya 113,101,221 

227 

Mahakala, a formof S'iva 

161 

l^Iahamayuri, an amulet 

73 

Mahanavam!, sacred to 


Durga 

318 


Mahattara, headman • of 

a Triage 183 

Alahenifra, a mountain 188^ 
Mahes'varas, school, of 223 
Jraitrayaiuya,*a S'akha of - 

Yajurveda 318 

Malatimadhara ... f*,73 

•Malaya, one of the seven 
' princip^ mountains 39,188 
wind from, excitant of 

love 39 

Mallinatha 86,93 

Mfinasalake( native pla CO 

of swans ... 10 I 


^ swans migrate to, in 

the rains 2( 

Mandara, mountain, 
made churning handle42,14S 
clashed against Vish- 
nu’s chest at the time 
of churning ... ... 191 
Mandhatri, sjory of ... 

a great chakravarti ... 123 
Mango leaves, auspicious 53 
Manjishtha, red dye ... 121 
Manusmriti 3,6,13,25,30,35 
37,64,83,84,109,115,137, 
167,186,201 &e. 

Markanileyapuraua ... lOO 

121, 131, 140 ISO, 191 
Marriage, preparations 
of, described ... ... 

to be perfomed only 
under certain aspects 
MsthurS, on the Jumna 
MM^is, divine mothers, 

seven or eight 

offerings at the advent 

of night, to 

propitiated by carry- 
glaznps on one’shead 


51 


25 


203 


Maukbari kings ... 

... 55 

Maurya dynasty ... 

... 161 

Medhatithi 

... 64 

Medicine, science of 

..S5,69 


promulgated by Pu- 
narvasmaaa’ JU&nmEcr* 
tari, has eight divi- 
sions 

Medinikos'a 

M'S"-""' up,m 

Mekala, a mountain ... 1C1_ 

Menu, wife of Himalaj-a 
and mother of Parvatl 
Mercury, believed to 

make men immortal 163,22^ 
Mern. mountain of gold “ 
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j 

all planets revolve 

' round, . ... 83 

Mirage ... ... ... ... 80 

!JIoon, cursed by Daksha 
to be consumptive ... 125 
drunk by. the ^ods ... 16 

enters the Sun on 

Aniavasya 102 

his son Budha ... ... 60 

is seized by Bahu ... 62 

lord of plants ... ... 240 

Bohini, his favourite 9, 47 
62 

seduced Tara, wife of 
Brihaspati ... ... CO 

sprang from Atri’s eye 190 
the friend of Cupid ... C5 
the spot on, supposed 
to be a deer ... 141,147 
the twenty-seven Ka- 


kshatras are his wives 9,239 
Moonstone, oozes when 
moon’s rays fall upon it 194 
Jlourning, a person in, 
was not to take betel 111 
beard to be allowed to 

grow in 118 

impurity on, for ten 

days ... ... 115 

mats to be jjsed for 
sleeping in ... 116,203 
Ji{/batiC!tr 0 S-, wings <r/, crud i 

oS by Indra 19 j 

made earth steady ... 145 | 

seven principal 39 

Mrichchhakatika ... 164, 203 ! 
Mudrarakshasa ... 70,133 

Mules, none in the Dec- , 

« can ... 173 I 

Mustard, white, protec- ! 

tion against spirits... 36 j 

‘Nabh&gn 100 I 

JvSg&rjuna, slbrv of 240 I 


Nagas, .dwell in. Batala' 185 

Nagasena, a king 160 

BTandana, garden of 

Indra 4 

Naraka, demon, killed by 

Krishna 13,195 

son o4 ^he earth and 
king pf Bragjyotisha 13,195 
Ifarayana, indentified 


with Brahma ... .o 

37 

universe lies in him at 


the time of Pralaya ... 

37 

Narmada, springs from 


Mekala 

161 

Nir^yasindhu 

106 

Nirukta ... 

10,30 

Nose, long and straight, 


sign of beauty and 


prosperity 

158 

Nyayo-Vais'eshika 44,134,159 

Ocean, churning of, for 


jewels 

2 

6rst jewel churned 


from, was poison ... 

114 

lord of, is Varuna ... 

43' 

' lord of three or four 

240 

the Ganges, his queen 

0 

seven 

24 

V&suki was rope in 


churning 

4C 

Om, aU auspicious syll- 


nldn ... ... 

,36 

precedes tho study of 


the Veda ... 

36 

Omen, good, ji^rs full of 


•water 

35 

evil, of various kinds 135 

,136-' 

Ordeal, called Kos^ia ... , 

13 

Padmavatl a city in 

• t. 

MrdTO 

160* 


Bakala, fever of elephants 5,218 
Palakapya, auth<^ of Ha- 
stvavurveda. . ' 
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Palmistry ....... 11 

PanchaLula, an officer 246 
Panchacatra, doctrines of 223 
Paras u'rama killed the 
Kshatriyas 21 times 38 
killed Kartavirya . . 252 
made a hole in Era 
uncha . . 140 

made lakes of blood 
r 152, 252 

Parijataka, cffie of the 
fire tlrees of Paradise 29 
GO, 176 

Paronomasia, identity of 
letters m ... . . 125 

P^rvati called Sati in 
formei life .. . 9 

Pariyatra, a mountain 187 

Pfirasika, Persia 187 

abode of Nagas ... . 185 

Patala, haunt of demons 
and dark . • c 

seven . . .. ... 97 

Pa^ta, worn on the crown 100 
Peacocks dance when 
cloud is seen . 178 

is in glory when rains 
set in . . . 190 

Pearls found in the tem 

pies of elephants « 193 

foui^ in bamboos , . 227 
Perspiration, one the 
Sattvikabharas , . 14 

Pis acbas, supposed to 
haunt trees . . 202, 236 
Phlegm, person suffering 
*■* from, t^ted with , 

/ ’bitters . . . . . . 202 

Planets, nine, according 
Sindn astronomy . . 3 

powerful itT their man* 

— pmns \ ]99 


their places of exalta 
•tion . . . . 2i 

Portents, three classes of 6S 
long lists of . 8S 80 
Prahlada, devotee of 
Vishnu . . 39 

Prajapatis— ten , 25 

produced by Brahma 
and created all beings 185 
186 

Prnlaya, whole universe 
lies in the belly of 
Narayana in 37, 179 

sea engulfs world at 
time of ....... 18? 

Pramlla, queen of Ama* 
zons . 27 

Prisoners, set free on the 
birth of a son . . 23 

Pnthu, levelled theearth 1,177 
the first king . . . . 254^ 

Punarvasu, promulgated 
science of medicine 85 
Furanas, contents of, 

described 113 

Puru, youngest son of 
Yayati, took bis 
father’s old age... .. 23o 
Purukutsa, son of Man 
dhatn . .. . 123 

Purvaparvata, useful in 
calculating ascensions 143 
Quarters, guardiaus of, 

eight . 25 ^ 

guardian elephants of 112 
Baghu, son of Dilipa ... 123 

Raghuvamsa 12, 1C 

25, 30,* 36, 43, Cl, 70, 76 _ 
85, 89, 121, 123, 129, 132- 
148, 152, 186 ^ 
Bajasuya, sacrifice per ^ jj 

formed by universal ^ 
monarch ... H».. ••• 786 . 
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Rahu a demon ■srithout 

trunk 

Rain, 'without clouds, a 

, wonder 12 

kadambatree budding 

in ... 19 

swans migrate to ila- 
nasa lake in ... ... 20 

wild plantain trees 
grow in.' it spontane* 

ously 19 

Eajavarta, a gem regard- 
ed as lucky 173 

Baksbasas represented 
as dark ... ... *•* 79 

Bamayana ... 2,23 

37, 43, 74, 79, 90, 94, 100 
107, 314, 123, 12C, 138 
141, 151, 179, 201 

Basaka, a dance 29 

a species o£ dramatic 
comp9sition ... 33 

Bosatala, one o£ the seven ' 
FatMas ... ... ... 97 

Hasayaua, efBcacy of ... 162 

Bati, painted on the 
doors of the bridal , 

chamber '65 

bewailed'loss of Cupid 100 
Bavana, shook KailSiSa.,. 79 
Eecords, officer in charge 

of 167 

Bed powder, sprinkled 
on people at- festivals 132 
179 

Befugea, three, in Bu- 


ddhist philosoply ... 223 

Bigveda f. ... 124 

"*Ilohini, the special favou- 
- rite of the moon ... 9, 47 
^^Budra, prayer to, so 

called... ... 73 

‘T*' elevr- 252 

• 


Budrabhashya 

73 

Buru deer, skin of, worn 

by Kshatriya student 

47 

Knkmini, wife of Kris- 

hna, incarnation of 


Lakshmi 

126 

S'acht, wife of Indra, 
■worshipped in marri- 

age ceremonies 

53 • 

Sacrifice, torch carrieii 

round animalain 

164 

Saffron, auspicious ... 

IG 

Sagara, 60000 sons of, 


dug the earth 

3,30 

Sahityadarpana ' ... ... 

33 

S'ais'unagi, a dynasty ... 

161 

S'akas, identified with 

* 

Scythians ... ... ... 

163 

their country called 

S'akastblina ... 

187 

S'Skuntala 10,84 

35, 83, 87, 124 

144 

Salutation with . five 

limbs ... ... ... ... 

188 - 

S'alva, king of MIecbch- 


has, killed by Satyaki 

187 

Samba, son of Krishna, 
cured of leprosy by sun 

worship 

23 

S'ami, a sacred tree ... 

64 

fire produced from it... 

144 

Samk'hya, a syste^ 


founded by Kapila ... 

111 

Samudra, * author of 

palmsitry 

11 

1 Sandal, used by one, sent 

to another as a mark 

■' 

, of favour and > con- 


fidence 

194 

Sangitaratn&kara 

206' 

S'ankha, one of the nine 


treasures ... j 

42 

S'onkarabMhya .......... 

3^3 


^72 


appenditFc ^ 


C6 


142 


102 


S 'wnblifi, a fabulous am 
mal stronger than hon 
S arad, time for expedi 
tion '■ 

Sarasrati, river near 
Thanesar , 

Sar^adars anasa<n 

graha 70, 222 

Satavahana lord of three 
oceans 

Sati, burnt herself with 
sandals of her bus 
band if he died abroad 
decked "with all orna 
ments 90, 95 

should show no sign of 
^ regret. 106 

Sauvira, a country 163,180 


240 


96 


Sayana . 

73 

Seal, bull an emblem on 

167 

S esha, has 1000 hoods 14 

7,189 

rolls on milky ocean 

78 

serpent, snpporis 

f 

earth 19,147,150 

■'* white 

189 

Sliikshapadas Buddhist | 

moral precepts 

223 

S tbi, a king, ideal of | 

«elf sacrifice 

lOG 

S lias ten 

223 

Sms, five great. 

84 

of Brahmana murder, | 

yvnuace- /or 


Sipping water, a'i religi 1 

ons obser\ai\pe 

69 

fe irisha a delicate flowci , I 

an car ornament 

35 

^^Sisunaga, founder of a 1 

djnastv . 

161 


« IS upalavadUa , 33,86 

bill entered fire before 
llama 94 

S u*a, Bhaira a form 
f . 137,253 


burnt Cupid 
burnt three cities of 
demons 

cut- off fifth head of 
Brahma 

Guggulu, burnt in 
temple of 

bis Hug^ called 
Attahasa 
image of, washed with 
milk 7‘ 

IS bright in colour 
placed Moon on his 
head 193 24 


1^3 


resides on Knilasa 
rides a bull 
Skanda, son of S iva and 
commander of the gods 
against Tarakn 
was born in reeds 
Skandagupta, n great 
officer oi Harsha 
Skulls, offered by a 
Dravida to Vetala 
Smiles represented by 
poets as white 
Smoke, inhalation of, a 
form of austerities 
Smntis lay doan* pure 
conduct 

Son, rescued father from 
hell called Put 


)0 

143 


41 

HI 


156 


South, presided o\cr bj 

Yama . 

<51 

SrmTist! a famous city 

ICO 

Stars, falling of, an evil 

omen . 

rc 

Slate se^en constituent 

- 

elc ’nts of 

9 

Sul nmi “ fire 

124 \ 

Suhma co ntr^ of 

IGJ 

Sun bis charioteer Arn 

na . • 1 

7.«>, 


^uauuiauuarita. 


273 


ilie Sushunnift ray of, ■ 

ousetl waxing of’thc 'J | 

noon 1C ' 

■welye suns rise 

’rnlaya 138 

rorsliip of,’ with red 

owers ... 13 

ign dynasty 161 

itoniXj emits firo when 
aotherlyit falls on it 138 
'a, grand-father of 

Lrishna 3 

humna, a ray of tho 

UQ ... 16 

I'ruta 78, 85 

8a, 205 

rein, mountain in tho 
buth identical with 

frikuta 153 

kstika, a posture in 

?oga 217 

etndripa, where every 
ihing is white ... ... 100 

nns, {lock to the Hftn* 
isa lake in rainy season 10 
;ord, held to the head 
by way of salute ... 69 

Jttirlya BrShmana ... 12 

mala leaf, dark,- orna- 
nent for ^he hair ... 35 

ngana, name of a 

jountry 172 

rkabhasha 134 

verns. 88 


yoblrfng, of left eye 
ind arm, an evil omen 135 
;er, claws of, as an 
jrnament of the neck 36 
ne, measures of • ... 247 
ikuta, a hill on which 
Lanka was situated '... .j3 

is'anku, story of 201 

ensure, hidden, ii ui- 
pated by trc|s ... 17,200 


Turushkas, country of... |187 
Tvashtri, architect of 
gods, out off tho lustre 

•of tho sun. i. 121 

TJdayana, king of Vats.a, 

story of iCO * 

UmbrelH, white, an cm-, 
blcm of sovereignty... 21 
breaking of, an evil 

omen ... ..o 105 

Upasakn, who isJ 233 

TTp.amsliads, students of 222 

Uttarnramacharita ...10,20, 
47, 58, CG, 9C, 129, 138, 
149, 211 

Uttarapatha, northern . 

India... 66^ 

V&davo, submarine fire 124, 

140 

hasthe face ofa horse 140 
Vfigbhatrilamkftra... ... 125 
Vnis'eshika philosoply,., 12 

Suira 227 

Vnjnadatta, son of Bha* 

gadatt.1 19G 

Vaktra, a metre ... ... 17 

Yftkyapadiya 225 

Varuna, lord of ocean 43, 153 

Vnsishlhasmriti 112 

. Vasudeva, founder ,of 

KanvA dynasty IGl 

Ynsuki, serpent, rope ru' 
churning O^ean ^ 40,175 

Vatsa, a country ... ... IGO 

Vayupurana 113 

Veda, subdivided into 

many schools 231 ^ 

pternal ... . 25 

Vedanta ll,llSj, 

its position summaris- 
ed ... ■ ... IIS'^ 

VeiiUamhara... ... 138 
Vermilion on seals oi j , 



